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PETROLEUM/ 


By  F.  H.  Oliphant. 


[The  iMurrel  in  this  report,  anlesa  otherwise  specified,  is  of  42  Winchester  gallons.] 
IMPORTANT  FEATURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  tables  in  this  report  with  those  showing  the 
production  of  petroleum  for  the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  following  features  are  conspicuous: 

First.  The  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1897  is  almost  identically  the  same  as  in  1896. 

Second.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  product  of  the  Appalachian 
field  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Third.  There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  production  of  Lima  crude 
petroleum  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Fourth.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  wells  completed 
in  the  Appalachian  and  in  the  Lima-Indiana  field. 

Fifth.  There  was  a  comparatively  large  increase  of  production  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Sixth.  The  stocks  increased. 

Seventh.  The  price  decreased. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  entire  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in 
1897  was  60,568,081  barrels,  as  compared  with  60,960,361  barrels  in 
1896,  showing  a  decrease  of  392,280  barrels,  a  decline  of  only  two- 
thirds  of  1  per  cent. 

The  production  for  1896  was  the  largest  of  any  year  in  our  history; 
the  production  of  1897  is  next  to  it;  that  of  1891  ranked  third  in  quan- 
tity, with  an  output  of  54,291,980  barrels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  total  crude 
petroleum  produced  in  1896  and  1897  in  the  Appalachian,  the  Lima- 

JVoT  maoh  of  the  statistical  information  in  ibis  report  credit  shoald  be  given  to  the  Oil  City  Derrick, 
other  special  acknowledgments  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  report. 
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Indiana,  and  all  of  the  remaining  fields  combined: 

Percentages  of  total  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  several  fields  for  1896  and  1897. 


Field. 


1896. 


Appalachian  . 
Lima-Indiana 
All  other 


Total 100.00 


Per  eent. 
55.70 
41.40 
2.90 


1897. 

Per  eent. 
58.19 

37.67 
4.14 


100.00 


INCREASE  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN  FIELD. 

This  field  includes  all  of  the  territory  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  extending  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction 
from  southwestern  New  York,  through  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
southeastern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  terminating  in  Ala- 
bama, although  the  two  States  preceding  the  last  named  have  produced 
only  a  small  percentage  of  petroleum  and  that  last  named  has  pro- 
duced none  whatever. 

The  total  production  in  this  field  was  35,229,949  barrels  in  1897,  as 
compared  with  33,970,222  barrels  in  1896,  showing  an  increase  ol 
1,259,727  barrels,  amounting  to  3,71  per  cent.  The  amount  and  per- 
centage of  increase  or  decrease  in  this  field  by  States  in  1897,  as  com- 
pared with  1896,  was  as  follows: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  field  in  1896  and  1897 ,  by  States,  showing 

increase  or  decrease. 


SUte. 

Prodnction. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Percentage. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 
Per  eent. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . . 
West  Virginia.. 
Southeastern 
Ohio 

Barrels. 
1, 205, 220 
19, 379, 201 
10, 019,  770 

3, 366, 031 

Barrels. 
1, 279, 155 
17, 982, 911 
13, 090, 045 

2, 877, 838 

Barrels. 
73,935 

Barrels. 

Per  eent. 
6.13 

1,  396, 290 

7.20 

3, 070, 275 

30.64 

488, 193 

14.50 

Total 

Netincren>Ae 

3, 144, 210 
1, 259, 727 

33, 970, 222 

35, 229, 949 

1, 884, 483 

3.71 

The  production  for  1897  was  only  609,828  barrels  short  of  the  pro- 
duction in  1891,  which  year  gave  the  largest  production  in  the  history 
of  the  industry. 
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DECREASE  IN  THE  LIMA-INDIANA  FIELD. 

The  Limalndiaua  field  decreased  from  25,255,870  barrels  in  1896  to 
22,805,033  barrels  in  1897,  showing  a  decline  of  9.7  per  cent.  Of  this 
total  Ohio  furnished,  in  1897,  18,682,677  barrels,  as  compared  with 
20,575,138  barrels  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  9.2  per  cent,  while  Indiana 
decreased  from  4,680,732  barrels  in  1896  to  4,122,356  barrels  in  1897,  a 
decrease  of  11.93  per  cent.  This  field  showed  an  increase  of  29.8  per 
ceDt  in  1896  over  1895. 

OTHER  STATES. 

Colorado  increased  from  361,450  barrels  in  1896  to  477,499  barrels  in 
1897,  a  gain  of  116,049  barrels,  amounting  to  32.11  per  cent. 

California  increased  from  1,252,777  barrels  in  1896  to  1,903,41 1  barrels 
in  1897,  a  gain  of  650,634  barrels,  amounting  to  51.93  per  cent. 

Texas  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  gain  of  any  of  the  States 
yielding  petroleum.  The  production  for  1896  was  1,450  barrels,  while 
that  of  1807  was  65,975  barrels,  an  increase  of  45^  barrels  in  1897  for 
each  one  produced  in  1896. 

Kansas  declined  from  113,571  barrels  in  1896  to  81,098  barrels  in  1897, 
a  decrease  of  28.59  per  cent. 

The  tables  in  the  body  of  this  report,  showing  production,  value,  and 
percentages  of  increase  and  decrease,  give  additional  information  in 
detail. 

DECREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  WELLS  COMPLETED. 

There  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  number  of  wells  completed  in 
1897,  which  represents  the  field  work,  as  compared  with  1896.  In  the 
Appalachian  field  there  were  1,752  fewer  wells  drilled  in  1897  than  in 
1896.  In  the  Ohio-Indiana  field  there  were  2,466  fewer  wells  drilled  in 
1897  than  in  1896.  In  both  fields  together  there  was  a  decrease  of 
4,218  wells  in  1897  as  compared  with  1896,  amounting  to  31.4  per  cent, 
while  the  total  production  in  both  these  fields  decreased  only  2  per  cent 
in  1897  as  compared  with  1896. 

INCREASE  IN  STOCKS. 

The  stocks  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  field  at  the  close 
of  1897  were  11,010,044  barrels,  as  compared  with  9,745,722  barrels  at 
the  close  of  1896,  an  increase  of  1,264,322  barrels,  or  13  per  cent. 

In  the  Lima-Indiana  field  the  stocks  of  crude  petroleum  at  the  close 
of  1897  were  22,939,639  barrels,  as  compared  with  22,573,768  barrels  at 
the  close  of  1896,  a  gain  of  365,871  barrels,  or  1.6  per  cent. 

The  total  stocks  of  the  two  fields  at  the  close  of  1897  were  33,949,683 
barrels,  as  compared  with  32,319,490  barrels  at  the  close  of  1896,  a  gain 
of  1,630,193  barrels,  equal  to  5  per  cent. 
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Of  the  total  stocks  at  the  close  of  1897  the  Appalachian  field  con- 
tained 30.8  per  cent,  the  Lima-Indiana,  field  69.2  per  cent. 

DECREASE  IN  PRICE. 

The  average  price  of  what  has  been  called  certificate  or  credit-balance 
oil  in  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  field  in  1897 
was  78|  cents  as  compared  with  $1.17 J  in  1896,  showing  a  decline  of 
39J  cents.  The  highest  average  in  any  single  month  in  1897  was  90J 
cents  in  February.  The  lowest  in  November  and  December  was  65 
cents  for  both  months. 

The  average  price  of  northern  and  southern  Lima  (Ohio)  petroleum 
.  was  48  cents  in  1897  as  compared  with  66.7  cents  in  1896,  a  decrease 
of  18.7  cents. 

The  average  price  of  Indiana  (Lima)  petroleum  in  1897  was  45^  cents 
per  barrel  as  compared  with  63  cents  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  17^  cents. 

The  total  value  of  the  60,960,361  barrels  produced  in  1896  was 
$58,518,709,  equal  to  96  cents  per  barrel. 

The  total  value  of  the  60,568,081*  barrels  produced  in  1897  was 
$40,929,611,  or  67.6  cents  per  barrel,  a  decrease  of  28.4  cents  per  barrel, 
or  a  decrease  in  value  of  $17,589,098. 

The  natural  lubricating  oil  of  Wyoming  still  continues  to  command 
the  highest  price,  as  it  is  quoted  at  $8  per  barrel.  Kansas  crude  petro- 
leum is  the  lowest,  being  40  cents  in  1897  as  compared  with  45  cents  in 
1896.  California  petroleum  declined  9  cents  and  Colorado  petroleum 
declined  7^  cents  per  barrel. 

PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE, 

TOTAL   PRODUCTION   AND   VALUE. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  and 
the  total  value  of  all  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1896  and  1897,  by  States  and  important  districts : 
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IMal  amount  and  value  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1896  and  1897 • 


1896. 


Stmte  and  district. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


Average 
I    value   ' 

barrel,  i 


1897. 


New  York 1, 205, 220$1, 420, 653 

PennsylvaDia :  i 

Pennsylvania  ...  19, 327, 168  22, 781, 899 
Franklin !         49,329;      197,316 


Barrels. 


$1,171    1,279,155 


Smith's  Ferry 


2,704 


3,187 


Total 1 19, 379, 201 22, 982, 402 


1.171 

4.00 

1.17J 


1.186 


17, 931, 631 

48,880 
2,400 


17, 982, 911 


West  Virginia :        ] 

West  Virffinia. .  v 

^       .      ^    .        UO,  005, 966 11,  794, 532     1. 17^ 

Baming  Springs)  i 

Volcano al3,228         33,070     2.50 

ft  5761  2,016     3.50 


Petroleum, 
Total 


10,019,770,11,829,618 


Ohio :  ' 

I 

Eastern    and  . 

southern 3, 365, 365'  3, 966, 924 

Lima 20,575,13813,723,617 

Mecca-  Belden ...  666|  2, 897 


Total 


23, 941, 169 17, 693, 438 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Colorado 

California 

Texas 

Indian  Territory 

Illinois 

Wyoming 

Kansas 


4, 680, 732 

1,680 

43 

361, 450 

1, 252, 777 

1,450 

170 

250 

2,878 

113, 571 


13, 078,  Oil 

a  11, 622 
6412 


Value. 


Average 

value 

per 

barrel. 


$1,005, 736  $0.78f 


14, 098, 745     .  78| 


195, 520 
1,560 


4.00 
.65 


14, 295, 825     .  795 


10, 282, 586!     .  78| 

26, 150j  2. 25 
1,442,  3.50 


1.18 


13, 090, 045 


Grand  total .  o60,960,361 


2, 954, 411 

924 

185 

318, 977 

1, 240, 990 

1,050 

680 


1.171 
.667 
4.35 

.739 

.63 
.55 

4.30 
.88i 
.99 
.73 

4.00 


1, 250  5. 00 
23, 024  8. 00 
51, 1071      .  45 


58, 518, 709,      .  96 


2, 877, 193 

18, 682, 677 

645 


10, 310, 178|     .  7876 


2,262,193|     .781 
8, 967, 685     .  48 
3,120  4.84 


21, 560, 515 11, 232, 998 


4, 122,  a56 

322 

19 

477, 499 

1, 903, 411 

65,975 

625 

500 

3,650 

81,098 


.52 


1, 880, 412 

.456 

161 

.50 

174 

9.16 

387,661 

.81 

1, 713, 102 

.90 

37,662 

.57 

2,063 

3.30 

2,000 

4.00 

29,200 

8.00 

32, 439 

.40 

^60,568,081 40, 929, 611 


.676 


a  Production  of  light  oil  in  Volcano  included  with  West  Virginia's  product. 

b  Production  of  light  oil  in  Petroleum  included  with  West  Virginia's  product. 

ein  addition  to  this  product,  4,325  barrels  of  crude  were  produced  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  for 
which  no  value  could  be  given,  none  being  sold  or  used. 

din  addition  to  this  product,  4,377  barrels  of  crude  were  produced  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  for 
which  no  value  could  be  given,  none  being  sold  or  used. 
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The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  prodaction  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
several  States  in  1897  as  compared  with  that  in  1896  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Amount  and  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  cmde  petroUum  produced  in  the  several 

States  in  1897  as  compared  with  1896. 


State. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Kentucky , 

Missonri 

Colora<lo 

California 

Texas 

Indian  Territory 

Illinois 

Wyoming , 

Kansas 


Total 


Prodaction. 


IncreaM. 


Decreaso. 


Barrels. 
73,  935 


Barrels. 


3, 070, 275 


1,396,290 


116, 049 

650,634 

64,525 

455 

250 

772 


2, 380, 654 

558,  376 

1,358 

24 


32, 473 


392, 280 


Percentage. 


Increase. 


6.13 


30.64 


Decrease. 


7.20 


32.11 

51.93 

4,450.00 

267.65 

100.00 

26.82 


9.94 
11.93 
80.83 
55.81 


28.59 


.64 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, by  its  increase  of  30.64  per  cent  in  production  in  1897,  almost 
compensated  for  the  decline  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  California, 
Colorado,  and  Texas  show  large  gains  in  prodaction. 
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PRODUCTION  BY  FIELDS. 

« 

The  prodaction  of  petroleum  in  the  principal  fields  of  the  United 
States  in  1894,  1895, 1896,  and  1897  was  as  follows : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  by  fielde. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallona.] 


Production. 


Field. 


1884. 


Appalachian 30, 781, 924 

Lima-Indiana 17, 296, 510 


Florence,  Colorado  . 
Soathern  California 

Kansas 

Texas 

Wyoming 

Other 


515, 746 

705,969 

40,000 

60 

2,369 

1,938 


Total 49,344,516 


1896. 

30, 959, 139 

20, 236, 741 

438,232 

1, 208, 482 

44,430 

50 

3,455 

1,747 


1896. 


1897. 


33,970,222       35,229,949 
25, 255, 870  I    22, 805, 033 


361,450 
1, 252, 777 

113, 571 
1,450 
2,878 
2,143 


477, 499 

1, 903, 411 

81,098 

65,975 

3,650 

1,466 


52, 892, 276      a60, 960, 361  I  560, 568, 081 


a  In  addition  to  this  total,  4,325  barrpln  of  crude  oil  were  produced  in  Kentucky  and  Tenneaaee,  for 
which  no  Tnlue  could  be  given,  none  being  sold  or  used. 

b  In  addition  to  this  total,  4,377  barrels  of  crude  oil  were  produced  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  for 
which  no  value  could  be  given,  none  being  sold  or  used. 
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PRODUCTION   OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Z859  TO  Z897. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  firom  the  beginning  of  production, 
marked  by  the  drilling  of  the  Colonel  Drake  well  in  1859^  up  to  and 
includiug  the  production  of  1897,  the  tables  being  by  years  and  States: 

Prodtiotian  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  1869  to  1897. 

[Barrels.] 


Year. 

Pennsylvauia 

and 
New  York. 

1859... 

2,000 

1860... 

500,000 

1861... 

2, 113, 609 

1862... 

3, 056, 690 

1863... 

2, 611, 309 

1864... 

2, 116, 109 

1865... 

2, 497, 700 

1866... 

3, 597, 700 

1867... 

3, 347, 300 

1868... 

3, 646, 117 

1869... 

4, 215, 000 

1870... 

5,  260, 745 

1871... 

5, 205, 234 

1872... 

6, 293, 194 

1873... 

9, 893, 786 

1874... 

10, 926, 945 

1875... 

8,  787, 514 

1876... 

8, 968, 906 

1877... 

13, 135, 475 

1878... 

15, 163, 462 

1879... 

19, 685, 176 

1880... 

26, 027, 631 

1881... 

27, 376, 509 

1882. . . 

30,  053, 500 

1883... 

23, 128, 389 

1884... 

23, 772, 209 

1885... 

20,  776, 041 

1886... 

25, 798, 000 

1887... 

22, 356, 193 

1888... 

16, 488, 668 

1889... 

21, 487, 435 

1890... 

28, 458, 208 

Ohio. 


Wesfc  Vir- 
ginia. 


Colorado. 


Califomia. 


a  200, 000 

31,  763 

29,888 

38,179 

29,112 

38,940 

33, 867 

39, 761 

47, 632 

90, 081 

661, 580 

1, 782, 970 

5, 022,  632 

10, 010, 868 

12, 471, 466 

16, 124, 656 


a3, 000, 000 
120,000 
172,000 
180,000 
180,000 
179,000 
151,000 
128,000 
126, 000 
90,000 
91,000 
102,000 
145, 000 
119,  448 
544, 113 
492, 578 


76, 295 
297, 612 
316, 476 
368, 842 


a  175, 000 

12,000 

13,000 

15, 227 

19,858 

40, 552 

99,862 

128, 636 

142,  857 

262,000 

325,000 

377, 145 

678, 572 

690,333 

303, 220 

307, 360 


Indiana. 


33, 375 
63,496 


a  Including  all  production  prior  to  1876. 
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Produetion  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  1869  to  1897 — Continued. 

[Barrels.] 


Year. 

1891.. 
1  1892.. 
'  1893.. 
i  1894.. 
j  1895.. 
I  1896.. 

1897.. 


fennsyWania 

and 

Kew  York. 


Ohio. 


West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Colorado. 


California.  ,      Indiana. 


I  33,009,236 
1  28,422,377 


17, 740, 301 

16, 362, 921 
20, 314, 513  16, 249, 769 
19, 019, 990  16, 792, 154 
19, 144, 390  I  19, 545,  233 
20, 584, 421  I  23, 941, 169  10, 019, 770 
19,262,066  I  21,560,515  13,090,045 


2, 406, 218 
3, 810, 086 
8, 445. 412 
8, 577, 624 
8, 120, 125 


665,482 
824,000 
594,  390 
515, 746 
438, 232 
361,450 
477, 499 


323,600 

385,049 

470, 179 

705,969 

1,208,482 

1,252,777 

1, 903, 411 


136,634 
698,068 
2, 335,  293 
3,688,666 
4, 386, 132 
4, 680, 732 
4, 122, 356 


Total.  556,503, 747  '178,845,457  60,289,419  4,936,024  9,840,089  ,  20,144,752 


I 


Year. 


Ken  tacky 

and 
Tenueaaee. 


Illi- 
nois. 


Kansas.    Texas. 


Mis- 
soari. 


Indian 

Terri-  , 

tory.  ' 


Wyo- 
ming. 


United  States. 


ia59 , I  2,000 

I860....' ' ;  500,000 

1861 ' ' I '  2,113,609 

1862 ' '  a3, 056,690 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 


c 160, 933 


2,611,309 

2, 116, 109 

2, 497, 700 

3, 597,  700 

3, 347, 300 

3, 646, 117 

4, 215, 000 

5, 260, 745 

5,  205, 234 

6, 293, 194 

9, 893, 786 

10, 926, 945 

h  12, 162, 514 

9, 132, 669 

13, 360,  363 

15, 396, 868 

19, 914, 146 

26, 286, 123 

27, 661, 238 

30, 510, 830 


a  In  addition  to  this  ainoant,  it  is  estimated  that  for  want  of  a  market  some  10,000,000  barrels  ran  to 
waste  in  and  prior  to  1862  fW>m  the  Pennsylvania  fields ;  also  a  large  amount  from  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee. 

h  Including  all  production  prior  to  1876  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  California. 

e  This  includes  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  prior  to  1883. 
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Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  th^  United  States  from  18S9  to  1897 — Continued. 

[Barrels.] 


Illi- 
noia.   ' 


Kansas. 


1883.... 

4,755 

1884.... 

4,148 

1885.... 

5,164 

1886.... 

4,726 

1887.... 

4,791 

1888.... 

5,096 

1889.... 

5,400 

1890.... 

6,000 

1891.... 

9,000 

1892.... 

6,500 

1893.... 

3,000 

1894.... 

1,500 

1895.... 

1,500 

1896.... 

a  1,680 

1897.... 

aS22 

TO"*-   ^\. 


Indian 
Terri- 
tory. 


Wyo- 
ming. 


United  States. 


1,460 


500 
1,200 
1,400 


300 
200 
250 
500 


Total. 


224,515  2,710 


40,000 

44,430 

113,  571 

81,098 


282, 199 


48 
54 
54 
45 
50 
60 
50 
1,450 
a5,975 


67,786 


20 
278 
25 
10 
50 
8 
10 
43 
19 


463 


30 

80 

10 

130 

37 

170 

625 

1,082 


2,369 
3,455 
2,878 
3,650 


23, 449, 633 
24, 218, 438 
21, 858, 785 
28, 064, 841 
28, 283, 483 
27, 612, 025 
35,163,513 
45, 822, 672 
54, 291,  980 
50, 509, 136 
48, 412, 666 
49, 344, 516 
52, 892, 276 
a60,960,361 
a  60, 568, 081 


12,352 


831, 150, 595 


L 

a  In  addition  to  this  amount,  4,325  barrels  of  crude  oil  i?ere  prodnced  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in 
1896  and  4,377  barrels  in  1807,  for  which,  as  none  was  sold  or  used,  no  value  could  be  f^ven. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  enormoas  amount  of 
831,150,595  barrels,  or  105,542,933  metric  tons,  of  crude  petroleum  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  rocks  in  the  United  States  since  Colonel  Drake 
drilled  the  first  oil  well  in  1859,  near  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
allow  5.6  cubic  feet  to  one  barrel  of  petroleum  this  would  amount  to 
4,654,443,332  cubic  feet.  The  sides  of  a  cube  to  contain  this  would  be 
1,669.5  feet  long.  It  would  fill  a  hoop  containing  about  36  square  feet, 
or  a  pipe  line  6.9  feet  in  diameter,  extending  entirely  around  the  earth. 
If  we  take  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie  to  be  10,000  square  miles  it  would 
cover  it  to  a  depth  of  0.2  of  an  inch,  or  it  would  fill  a  reservoir  having 
an  area  of  1  square  mile  and  a  depth  of  167  feet. 
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For  coiiveDience  of  reference,  a  statement  is  given  below  of  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  1892  to  1897,  by  States : 

Production  ofpetrohHm  in  the  United  States  from  1892  to  1897, 

[Barrels  of  42  i^alloos.] 


SUte. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


PennsylTania  and  New  York 28, 422, 377 

Ohio 16,382,921 


West  Virginia... 

Colorado 

California 

Indiana 

Kentacky 

Illinois 

Kansas , 

Texas  

Missouri 

Indian  Territory . 
Wyoming 


3, 810, 086 

824,000 

385,049 

698,068 

6,500 


20, 314, 513 

16, 249, 769 

8,445,412 

594, 390 

470, 179 

2, 335, 293 

3,000 


45 
10 

80 


50 
50 
10 


I 


19, 019, 990 

16, 792, 154 

8, 577, 624 

515, 746 

705,969 

3,688,666 

1,500 

300 

40,000 

60 

8 

130 

2,369 


Totol 50,509,136         48,412,666  I    49,344,616 


State. 


1895. 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York . 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Colorado 

California 

Indiana 

Kentneky , 

Illinois 

Kunsas 

TCX{18 ". 

Missouri 

Indian  Ten  itory 

Wyoming 


Total 


19, 144, 390 

19, 545, 233 

8, 120, 125 

438, 232 

1, 208, 482 

4, 386, 132 

1,500 

200 

44,430 

50 

10 

37 

3,455 


20, 584, 421 

23,941,169 

10, 019,  770 

361, 450 

1, 252, 777 

4, 680, 732 

1,680 

250 

113, 571 

1,450 

43 

170 

2,878 


19, 262, 066 

21, 560, 516 

13, 090, 045 

477,  499 

1, 903, 411 

4, 122, 356 

322 

500 

81,098 

65,975 

19 

625 

3,650 


52, 892, 276  |   a  60, 960, 361    a  60, 568, 081 


a  In  addition  to  this  amount,  4,325  IxaiTela  of  crude  oil  were  produced  in  Kentneky  and  Tennesaee 
in  1896  and  4,377  barrels  in  1897,  for  whioh,  as  none  was  sold  or  used,  no  value  could  be  given. 

EXPORTS. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  exports  of  crude  petroleum  and 
its  products  from  the  United  States  from  1871  to  1897,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  production  of  the  United  States  in  the  years  named. 
The  figures  of  exports  are  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department. 
The  figures  of  production  were  collected  by  the  writer  and  other  agents 
of  the  Geological  Survey. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

In  the  foIlowiDg  table  is  given  a  statement  showing  the  foreign 
markets  for  oar  oil  in  tlie  past  eight  years.  As  will  be  seen  from  this 
table,  the  total  exports  of  illamiuatiug  oils  have  increased. 

Exports  of  petroleum  in  it$  various  forms  from  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1897 ,  by 

countries. 


1 

Country. 

1880. 

Gallons. 
68, 947, 436 
1, 18S,  266 
13, 934, 088 

1891. 

1 

1892. 

1 

1893. 

CRUDE. 

Europe : 

France  

Germany 

Spaiu 

United  Kincdom  . . . 

Oallons. 
61,663,973 
3, 107, 137 
17,103,416 

OtUlons. 
69, 100, 657 
5,  247, 209 
17, 064, 929 

Gallons, 
69, 424, 609 
4, 182,  963 
21,  US,  042 

Other  Europe 

Total 

North  America : 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  North  America 

Total 

All  other  countries 

Total  crude 

REFINED. 

Naphthas. 
Europe : 

France 

3, 6S0, 631 
87, 750, 421 

2, 217, 846 

4, 913, 330 

36,806 

7, 167, 982 

532,250 

95, 450, 653 

4, 195, 704 

2, 015, 298 

5, 603, 994 

928, 616 

12, 743, 612 

2,380,600 
84, 255, 126 

3, 854, 176 

3,  300, 455 

4,338 

7, 158, 969 

1, 935, 014 

3, 948,  842 

93,  a47, 809 

3, 499, 514 

6, 316, 406 

425,348 

98, 668, 456 

5, 508, 769 

6, 955, 315 

548,068 

10, 241, 268 

13, 012, 152 

1,000 
91,415,095 

2, 831, 929 

3,  227, 106 

5, 058, 325 

824, 537 

11, 941, 897 

86,910 
71, 192 
55,005 
16, 143 

229,  250 
12, 171, 147 

3,690 
103, 592, 767 

1, 561, 284 

3, 471, 652 

6, 813, 416 

686,398 

12, 532, 750 

35,762 
89,609 
57, 787 
12,070 

195, 228 
12, 727, 978 

22,900 

111,  703, 508 

4, 080, 839 

4,127,354 

8, 209, 526 

658,270 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Total 

17, 076,  989 

North  America. . .... .... 

59, 563 
78, 180 
45, 214 
10,864 

122, 237 

55,940 

39,625 

9,214 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceanica 

Africa ■ 

Total 

193, 821 
12, 937, 433 

227, 016 

Total  naphthas... 

17, 304, 005 
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Exports  of  petroleum  in  its  various  forms  from  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1897 y  by 

countries— ContinvLed.. 


BEFINBD — con  tinned . 

Illuminating. 

Europe : 

Belgiam 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 


I  1392. 


OaUons. 

41,  391, 323 

7, 147, 115 

2, 088, 291 

140, 264, 082 

Italy 19,747,758 

Netherlands |  47, 315, 526 

Sweden  and  Norway  11, 772, 106 
United  Kingdom....!  66,393,246 
Other  Europe |    7, 464, 013 


OaUons, 
32, 397, 015 

9, 135, 043 

3, 764, 974 

162, 187, 071 

20, 955, 728 

54, 879, 032 

8, 957, 350 
81, 028, 529 

8, 759, 531 


Total 


North  America : 

British  North  Amer- 

ica 

West  Indies 

Other  North  America 


343, 583, 460 


5, 104, 864 
4, 404, 548 
2, 520, 131 


382, 064, 273 


5, 230, 259 
3, 303,  506 
3, 303, 608 


Total 12,029,543     11,837,373 


South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil... 

Uruguay  

Other  South  America 


3, 113, 750 
8, 695,  291 
3, 492, 158 
6, 236, 596 


3, 476, 192 

10, 470, 656 

3, 165, 880 

4, 792, 161 


Total 21,537,795 


21, 904, 889 


13, 072, 000 


Asia  and  Oceanica : 

China 

Hongkong i  11,150,220 

Eaatlndies 63,456,071 

Japan 37,892,930 

British  Australasia  .      7, 976, 572 
Other  Asia  and  Oce- 
anica   


Total 


Africa 

All  other  countries , 


3, 982, 465 


137, 530, 258 


8, 426, 714 
187,320 


27, 160, 660 
10,814,630 
63, 285, 770 
31, 000, 629 
10, 276, 095 


1893. 


QaUom. 

31,  471, 121 

7, 019, 575 

3, 005, 535 

133, 417, 314 

22, 324, 113 

76, 607, 780 

11, 159, 824 

94, 901, 777 

6, 450,  (UO 


OaUons. 

33,541,439 

12, 262, 308 

8, 161, 023 

119, 277, 484 

22, 815, 279 

51, 298, 480 

16, 312, 922 

180, 996, 321 

8,654,660 


386, 357, 079  453,  319, 916 


5,735,411 
4, 262, 9a5 
2, 250, 162 


6, 341, 042 
4, 439, 118 
2, 204, 602 


12, 248, 508 


4, 825, 196 

14, 028, 476 

4, 293, 400 

6, 827, 814 

29, 974, 886 


17, 370, 600 
16, 529,  790 
55, 907, 410 
23, 761, 930 
10, 376, 260 


12, 984,  762 


4, 070, 719 

15, 556, 685 

2, 882, 105 

6, 041, 571 

28, 551, 080 


4, 630, 690   3, 095, 516 


27, 874, 230 
12, 758, 820 
57,404,175 
26, 869,  510 
11, 053, 991 

• 

2, 637, 250 


147,168,474  127,041,536  138,597,976 


8,058,806 
85,990 


Total  illuminating  523, 295, 090 


8,865,999 
408,650 


8, 206, 932 
579, 150 


642, 239, 816 
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Exports  of  petroleum  in  it$  varioue  forme  from  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1897,  by 

oountriee — Continued. 


Coantry. 


1890. 


1891. 


1882. 


1893. 


I  -■ 


RE  FINED— continned. 

Lubricating, 
Europe : 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands '    2, 037, 437 

United  Kingdom....    17,035,447 
Other  Europe 146, 557 


OaUont. 
1, 955, 145 
8, 088, 183 
3, 670, 937 
510,622 


OeUlont. 

2, 337, 030 

3, 948, 257 

4, 186, 225 

591,996 

1, 504, 623 

18, 767, 573 

111,  165 


Oallont. 
2, 632, 954 
2, 461, 722  , 
4,512,639  I 

404,971 

2, 229, 116 

18, 779, 806 

209, 713 


Total. 


North  America 

South  America  — 
Asia  and  Oceanica 
Africa 


28,444,328  1  31,446.869  1  31,240,921 


Oallons. 

2, 426, 926 

2, 426,  659 

3, 798, 953 

788,805 

1, 842, 608 

17, 683, 132 

249, 474 

29, 216, 557 


524, 898 

721,669 

457,363 

14,264 


570,380 

889,610 

582,392 

25, 479 


Total I    1,718,194  j    2,067,861 


Total  lubricating.    30, 162, 522 
Reeiduum  (barrels) . 


33, 514, 730 


Europe 

North  America 

All  other  countries. 


Total  residuum 


10, 017 
42, 141 

758 

52, 916 


9,058 

28,833 

175 


656,991 
798, 194  I 
813, 618 
81,352 


1. 043, 770 

1, 207, 232 

888,032 

77,266 


2, 350, 155         3, 216,  BOO 


33, 591, 076 


6,361 

6,622 

287 


32, 432, 857 


10,404 

2,202 

276 


38,066 


13,270 


12,882 
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Exports  of  petroleum  in  its  various  forms  from  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1897,  by 

ccmntrtea— Continued. 


Country. 


1894. 


CRUDE. 

Europe : 

France  

Germany 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe 


Oallons. 
84, 434, 953 
4, 877, 593 


1895. 


OaUons. 
72, 802, 459 
3, 966, 870 


1896. 


1897. 


Total 

North  America: 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  North  America 


15, 176, 034 


2, 009, 727 


106, 498, 307 


15, 188, 547 
3, 997,  013 
2, 590, 441 


Total. 


South  America : 
Brazil 


Total 


All  other  countries. 


Total  crude. 


REFINED. 

Naphthas, 

Europe : 

France 

Germany  

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe  . . . 


Total 


North  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceanica. 
Africa 


Total 


Total  naphthas. 


8, 026, 189 

6, 865, 549 

534,304 


98, 545, 330 

5, 229, 983 

6, 980, 372 

523, 579 


OaUons,  OaUons. 

79, 242, 152  100, 153, 929 

817, 212  2, 430, 249 

4, 455, 469  2, 400, 000 

12, 869, 235  12, 049, 778 

1, 212, 528  1,  345, 360 


98, 596, 596  118, 379, 316 


15, 426, 042  12, 733, 934 


2,000 


6,000 


121, 926, 349  jlll,  285, 264 


3, 764, 569 
4, 278, 757 


6, 834, 760 
364,135 


1,564,360 
4, 900, 028 


7, 343, 355 
577, 378 


15, 242, 221  I  14, 385, 121 


6, 779, 059 

4, 838, 657 

708,008 


7, 090, 850 

4, 772, 589 

623, 958 


12, 325, 724  |  12, 487, 397 


841, 140 


841, 140 


1,300 


18, 390 


110, 923, 620  I  131, 726, 243 


—  \: 


1, 672, 056 
2, 814, 217 


7, 236, 285 
160,658 


2, 103, 725 
2, 800, 883 
1, 400, 000 
7, 125,  371 
281, 541 


11,883,216  I  13,711,520 


106,454 

67, 195 

79, 777 

57,057 

3,050 


145, 970 
84,299 

135, 752 

45,217 

4,865 


313, 533 


416, 103 


208,249 

104, 062 

96,020 

49,927 

7,845 


256,869 
83,529 
67,178 

120,479 
9,453 


466, 103 


537,508 


15, 555,  754  14, 801,  224 


12, 349,  319  I  14,  249, 028 
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BzparU  of  petroleum  in  ite  various  forms  from  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1897 ,  by 

countries — Continued. 


Country. 


18M. 


Ift95. 


1896. 


1897. 


REFINED — continued. 

Illuminating, 
Europe : 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

Other  Europe 

Total 

North  America : 

British  North  Amer- 
ica   

West  Indies..: 

Other  North  America 

Total 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay  

Other  South  America 

Total 

Asia  and  Oceanica: 

China ■ 

Hongkong  

East  Indies.... 

.Japan 

British  Australasia . 
Other  Asia  and  Oce- 
anica   


Oallofis. 
36, 312, 974 

9, 290, 251 
11,812,001 
86, 388, 785 
22, 945, 037 
31, 868, 189 

9, 848, 074 
274, 555, 010 

7, 232, 024 


OtMont. 

i  35,385,765 

14,626,436 

6,204,663 

100,829,413 

'  28,017,572 

45, 900, 640 

24. 623, 246 

,279, 064, 424 

'  6,586,826 


(Sallons. 

35,413,132 

12, 693, 927 

5, 338, 501 

121, 841, 266 

22, 648, 184 

122. 510, 644 

10, 582, 677 

181, 883, 052 

8, 149, 109 


Gallons. 

I  42,437,133 

14, 001, 756 

.  2,736,190 

114, 583, 356 

24,526,066 

'  126,341,441 

18, 961, 261 

185, 200, 507 

7, 870, 994 


490,252,345  541,238,985  621,060,492  536,657,703 


8, 218, 417 
4, 174, 856 
1,759,565 


7, 621, 352  9, 534, 590 
4, 109, 358  4, 689, 128 
1, 501, 157   1, 493, 040 


9, 522, 282 
4, 650, 470 
1,379,462 


14, 182, 838  .  13, 231, 867  15, 716, 758  ,  15, 552, 214 


3, 162, 846 
12, 154, 709 


2, 520, 571 
5, 503, 680 


5, 876, 742   7, 803, 218 
15, 315, 196  18, 490, 043 

1  4,325,915 

3.898,514  '  3,622,810 
7, 245, 123  I  4, 267, 282 


9,  703, 792 
19, 819, 941 
3, 622, 300 
2, 821, 420 
4, 505, 965 


23, 341, 806  32, 335, 575  i  38, 509, 268  i  40,  473, 418 


40, 377, 296 
16, 888, 820 
85, 907, 557 
37, 272, 450 
11,  821, 881 


,  18,022,800  25,694,890 

'  10, 595, 610  ,  10,  499, 000 

46, 680, 054  43, 706, 780 

24,298,170  I  33,701,038 

14, 686, 752  13,  721, 827 


42, 516, 120 
14, 977, 050 
45, 980, 260 
46, 252, 501 
15, 329,  222 


2, 944, 958   3, 636, 230  '  3, 131 ,  405    3,  722,  800 


Total 195, 212. 962  117, 919, 616  130, 454, 940  168,  777, 953 


Africa 

All  other  countries 


7, 049, 455 
329, 220 


9,676,741     10,280,607 
456,  360  433, 500 


9, 988, 338 
571,000 


Total  illuminating. .  730, 368, 626  ,714, 859, 144  716, 455, 565  i  772,  020,  626 
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Erports  of  petroleum  in  iU  various  forma  from  (he  United  States  from  1890  to  1897 ^  hy 

countries — Continued. 


Country. 


1894. 


REFINED— continued . 

Lubricating. 
Europe : 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom . . . 
Other  Europe 

Total 

North  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceanica 

AMca 

Total 

Total  lubricating.^ 

Residuum  (barrels). 

Europe 

North  America 

All  other  countries 

Total  residuum 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


Gallons. 

2, 931, 204 

3, 050,  547 

.  5, 637, 471 

1, 356, 340 

2, 346, 896 

19, 668,  767 

415,  386 


35, 406, 610 


Gallons, 
2, 679, 832 
3, 271,  804 
5, 378,  398 
1, 381, 587 
2, 641, 209 
21, 209, 497 
520, 025 


Gallons. 

4,  078, 951 
5,165,586 

5,  990, 561 
1, 324, 994 
2, 724, 546 

23, 436, 081 
815, 017 


Gallons. 
3, 784, 941 
4. 225, 199 
6, 877, 196 
1,550,688 
2, 840, 832 
21, 301, 290 
1,  Oil,  201 


37, 082, 352  '  43, 535, 736  I    41, 591,  347 


1, 308, 586 

417, 123 

1, 509, 708 

1, 433, 191 

115, 359 


1,248,751 

316, 274 

2,  159, 844 

2, 438, 975 

172, 746 


4, 783, 967 


6, 336, 590 


1,244,538  . 

213, 301 
2, 221, 780 
3, 000, 471 

309, 701 


6, 989, 794 


40,190,577  ,  43,418,942  I  50,525,530 


2,056 

2,460 

513 


2,099 

1,045 

130 


5,029 


4.248 
438 
194 

4,880 


1, 259, 249 

114, 942 

1, 876, 794 

4, 879, 886 

477, 127 

8, 607, 998 


50, 199, 345 


140, 777 

566 

1,269 


142, 612 


PRODUCTION  BY  FIEIiDS,  STATES,  AND  DISTRICTS. 

The  detailed  results  of  operations  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  in  1897 
by  States,  fields,  and  districts,  and  in  the  Lima-Indiana  field,  are  here 
presented.  As  the  State  of  Ohio  contains  a  part  of  both  fields,  that 
part  outside  of  the  southeastern  district  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  latter. 

APPALACHIAN  OIL  FIELD. 
NEW  YOEK. 

In  the  Allegany  field  there  was  a  considerable  extension  of  the  Alma 
and  Bolivar  pools. 

There  was  a  production  of  771,606  barrels  in  1897,  as  compared  with 
736,600  barrels  in  1890.  There  were  350  wells  completed  in  1897,  as 
compared  with  331  wells  completed  in  1896.    The  initial  daily  produc- 
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tion  of  these  wells  ia  1897  was  1,332  barrels  as  compared  with  1,742 
barrels  in  1896.  The  manner  in  which  the  older  wells  held  up  their 
production  accounts  for  the  increase  in  production. 

The  Bradford  field  derives  a  portion  of  its  oil  from  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York,  its  northern  extension. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  production  of  the  portion  of  this  field 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  about  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  Bradford  field,  making  507,549  barrels  produced  in  this 
portion  in  1897. 

The  total  production  for  theState  in  1897  was  1,279,155  barrels,  valued 
at  78|  cents  per  barrel,  as  compared  with  1,205,220  barrels,  valued  at 
$1.17|  per  barrel  in  1896. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Bradford  district. — The  old  Bradford  field,  which  includes  a  por- 
tion of  New  York  and  northeastern  McKean  County,  continues  to  be 
fiurly  good  stripping,  with  occasionally  a  fair  well  on  the  edges  of  the 
older  developments,  caused  in  some  instances  by  the  flooding  of  the  oil 
rock  with  water.  No  field  so  far  developed  in  all  the  Appalachian 
field  possessed  the  universal  productiveness  over  so  large  an  area  that 
this  one  did  wlien  first  developed. 

The  total  production  of  the  Bradford  field  in  1897  was  3,904,230  bar- 
rels, as  compared  with  3,604,771  barrels  in  1896,  an  increase  of  299,459 
barrels,  although  there  were  only  696  wells  completed  in  1897,  as  com- 
pared with  769  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  73  wells.  » 

The  initial  daily  production  in  1897  was  7,037  barrels,  as  compared 
with  9,462  in  1896.  The  number  of  dry  holes  drilled  in  1897  was  114, 
as  compared  with  78  in  1896. 

The  Ormsby  field  continued  to  produce  some  good  wells,  but  a  good 
part  of  the  production  throughout  the  field  was  increased  by  the  more 
careful  manipulations  of  the  producing  wells,  aided  by  improved  pump- 
ing appliances  in  which  the  gas  engine,  in  connection  with  compressed 
air,  is  an  important  adjunct. 

The  Warren  and  Forest  County  district, — This  district  includes  the 
production  in  southwestern  McKean  County,  eastern  and  southeastern 
Warren  County,  northwestern  Elk  County,  and  northeastern  Forest 
County.  It  has  been  subdivided  into  the  Tiona  pool,  Warren  and 
Clarendon  pool,  and  the  Middle  pool  or  district.  The  production  oi 
the  Warren  and  Forest  County  district  in  1897  was  1,999,108  barrels, 
as  compared  with  1,650,936  barrels  in  1896,  a  gain  of  348,172  barrels. 
The  Watson ville  pool  furnished  the  bulk  of  this  increased  production,  as 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  good  wells  found  in  this  pool  in  the  early 
part  of  1897.  The  first  well  to  develop  the  producing  quality  of  this 
pool  was  completed  by  Messrs.  Mallory  &.Company,  of  Bradford,  August 
1,  1896.    During  the  early  part  of  1897  many  large  wells  were  obtaiued. 
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The  general  outline  of  the  pool  has  been  determined  to  be  nearly  1  mile 
wide  and  to  extend  in  a  northeastern  direction  for  3  miles.  The  oil  is 
found  in  a  white  pebble  sand  from  3  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  which  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  1,440  to  1,460  feet  at  Watsonville  and  cor- 
responds to  the  Kinzua  sand.  The  wells  originally  all  flowed  and 
were  undisturbed  by  nitroglycerine.  The  Bradford  sand  was  found 
to  contain  some  indications  of  oil  at  about  1,900  feet  or  500  feet  below 
the  Watsonville  sand.  The  gravity  of  this  oil  is  46.6o  Baum6.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  prolific  field  should  remain  undiscovered  so  many 
years,  as  it  is  only  5  to  0  miles  southwest  of  the  southern  development 
of  the  old  Bradford  field.  In  the  general  efibrt  to  extend  the  latter 
there  are  a  number  of  instances  on  record  where  a  whole  section  has 
been  condemned  because  of  its  nearness  to  old  developed  territory.  A 
careful  reconnaissance  of  the  ground  may  reveal  ample  room  for  such 
occurrences.  Outside  of  this  pool  no  fresh  territory  was  found,  and 
the  business  for  the  year  settled  down  to  the  economical  pumping  of 
the  old  wells. 

TheLower  district. — ^Thts  includes  the  southwestern  portion  of  Warren 
County,  all  of  Venango  County,  the  eastern  portion  of  Forest  County, 
and  all  of  Clarion,  Armstrong,  and  Butler  counties. 

The  production  of  this  district  in  1897  was  6,825,599  barrels,  as  com- 
pared with  7,539,807  barrels  in  1896,  showing  a  decrease  of  714,208 
barrels.  The  number  of  wells  completed  in  this  district  in  1897  was 
1,792,  as  compared  with  2,767  In  1896,  a  falling  ott*  of  975  wells.  There 
were  no  new  pools  developed  during  1897  in  this  very  large  district, 
and  the  tailing  off  of  35  per  cent  in  the  number  of  new  wells  indicates 
that  this  district,  so  far  as  present  developments  go,  has  passed  its 
maximum  production  and  is  on  a  steady  decline. 

Allegheny  County  district, — This  county  has  been  made  a  separate 
district.  The  production  in  1897  was  2,958,540  barrels,  as  compared 
with  4,380,007  barrels  in  1896,  a  decreage  of  1,421,467  barrels.  This  is 
the  largest  proportional  decrease  of  any  of  the  districts.  Ko  fresh 
territory  worthy  of  the  name  was  developed.  The  new  wells  drilled 
were  all  in  developed  territory,  and  in  a  measure  divided  the  produc- 
tion with  the  older  ones. 

Washington  County  district, — This  county  is  also  considered  as  a  dis- 
trict by  itself.  Its  production  in  1897  was  2,175,712  barrels,  as  com- 
pared with  1,975,169  barrels  in  1896,  an  increase  of  200,543  barrels. 
No  new  territory  was  developed  in  this  county  in  1897,  and  the  increase 
must  have  come  from  wells  in  developed  territory. 

Beaver  County  district — This  county  is  also  a  district.  Its  produc- 
tion in  1896  was  650,296  barrels,  as  compared  with  317,926  barrels  in 
1897,  a  decrease  of  232,370  barrels.  Nothing  was  developed  in  the.way 
of  new  territory  in  this  county,  the  old  field  having  a  large  number  of 
old  wells  with  a  gradually  decreasing  x)roduction. 
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Chreene  County  districU — The  Blackshire  pool  in  this  county  did  not 
develop  an  extensive  area,  and  oat  of  ten  wells  drilled  aronnd  the  orig- 
inal well  only  two  were  small  prodacers. 

Several  large  gas  wells  were  developed  in  sonthern  Greene  Connty 
daring  1897,  one  of  which  was  foand  in  the  southeastern  extension  of 
Franklin  Township. 

Early  in  March,  1897,  a  well  located  on  the  William  Fonner  farm, 
near  Dunn  station,  pierced  what  is  known  as  the  '^  Fifty-foot''  sand,  and 
began  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  300  barrels  per  day.  It  was  afterwards 
drilled  deeper  and  its  production  increased  to  1,400  barrels  a  day,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  producing  at  the  rate  of  200  barrels 
a  day.  This  well  was  surrounded  by  several  others,  only  one  of  which 
proved  to  be  paying  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  All  of  the  wells  in 
this  part  of  Greene  Oounty  are  expensive,  as  the  original  Fonner  well 
was  2,639  feet  to  the  pay  streak.  Some  of  these  wells  must  have  been 
2,800  to  2,900  feet  deep.  Near  Graysville  a  few  wells  were  drilled  to 
the  lower  sands  and  found  productive,  yet  there  were  probably  two 
dry  holes  to  one  producing  well  in  this  field. 

In  the  northeastern  corner  of  Aleppo  Township,  Greene  County,  a 
well  was  drilled  on  the  Woods  farm  in  August,  1897,  which  made  over 
200  barrels,  and  was  continuing  at  90  barrels  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Franklin  district. — In  the  area  lying  between  the  Allegheny  River 
and  French  Greek  at  !^ranklin,  Venango  County,  there  is  a  production 
of  natural  lubricating  oil,  known  as  the  Franklin  lubricating  oil,  whose 
peculiar  qualities  are  known  to  the  operators  of  all  the  leading  railroads 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  It  is  purchased  principally  by  the 
Galena  Oil  Company,  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  and  marketed  by  them. 
This  oil  comes  from  what  is  known  as  the  first  sand,  and  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  about  300  feet  on  the  river  bottoms.  The  sand  is  about  50 
feet  thick,  and  holds  this  oil  invariably  associated  with  salt  water. 
The  entire  field  extends  back  4  miles  irom  the  river,  and  is  approxi- 
mately 4  miles  long,  reaching  back  to  the  waters  of  Sugar  Creek.  The 
wells  are  pumped  in  clusters  of  from  60  to  100,  many  of  them  only 
producing  a  few  gallons  per  day..  The  gravity  of  this  oil  in  the  old 
field,  which  has  been  producing  for  years,  is  32°  Baum6,  and  in  the 
area  outlying  the  old  field  it  is  about  34^.  Its  fluidity  is  not  in  any 
way  aflFected  by  zero  temperature. 

The  natural  lubricating  petroleum  found  at  Volcano  and  Petroleum, 
in  West  Virginia,  and  that  of  the  Mecca  and  Belden  districts,  in  Ohio, 
have  similar  qualities,  and  are  also  highly  prized  as  lubricating  oil, 
although  the  amount  of  their  production  is  not  one-fifth  of  that  at 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania.  The  production  of  this  field  in  1897  was  48,880 
barrels,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  about  50,000  barrels  a  year. 
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Monroe  County, — A.t  the  begianing  of  the  year  the  Benwood  pool  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  active  portion  of  this  partbf  Ohio.    A  number  of/ 
good  wells  were  drilled  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  all  of  the  rich  territory  had  been  determined,  a  large 
number  of  dry  holes  having  been  drilled. 

Near  Cameron,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there  were 
a  number  of  wells  that  gave  promise  of  opening  up  a  new  field,  but  a 
number  of  dry  holes  were  drilled  and  floods  of  salt  water  were  dis- 
covered, discouraging  further  prospecting. 

Many  of  the  old  wells  in  this  pa;rt  of  the  Sistersville  pool  continue 
to  keep  up  close  to  their  regular  production,  although  nothing  like  an 
extension  of  this  field  has  been  found. 

Washington  County,^ — In  the  Wilson  Run  field  a  number  of  good  pro- 
ducers were  found;  which  have  helped  to  stay  the  decreasing  produc- 
tion, and  considerable  drilling  has  been  done  in  the  old  Macksburg  field. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  this  State, 
amounting  to  30.6  per  cent,  is  remarkable,  The  production  of  1806 
was  a  little  over  10,000,000  barrels,  and  that  of  1897  a  little  over 
13,000,000  barrels. 

Tyler  County, — In  this  county  a  very  prolific  oil  field,  known  as  the 
Elk  Fork  pool,  was  opened.  Early  in  March  the  original  Wood  well, 
located  on  Elk  Fork  of  Point  Pleasant  Greek,  8  miles  northeast  of  Mid- 
dlebourne,  was  completed.  The  oil  comes  from  what  is  known  as  the 
** Keener"  sand,  which  is  immediately  above  the  "Big  Injun"  sand.  By 
the  close  of  the  month  the  original  well  had  produced  4,170  barrels. 
This  attracted  many  operators,  and  wells  were  put  down  in  quick  suc- 
cession. By  the  close  of  April,  thirteen  large  wells  had  been  added  to 
the  original  well  in  a  comparatively  small  area. 

Shortly  after  this  several  small  wells  and  dry  holes  were  developed, 
and  the  pool  was  considered  to  have  its  limits  defined,  but  the  discovery 
of  a  rich  streak  extending  in  a  southwestern  direction  gave  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  tbe  pool.  By  the  first  of  May  14  wells  had  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Elk  Fork  pool,  and  the  production  was  20,626  barrels. 
Seven  more  were  completed  during  the  month,  and  the  production  for 
May  amounted  to  43,099  barrels.  From  this  time  on  the  development 
proceeded  very  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  June  there  were  37  wells  which 
bad  produced  74,643  barrels^  by  the  end  of  July  63  wells,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  133,458  barrels;  by  the  end  of  August  108  wells,  with  a  total 
production  for  the  month  of  223,458  barrels;  by  the  end  of  September 
122  wells,  with  a  production  of  266,635  barrels;  by  the  end  of  October 
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154  wells,  with  a  proa  action  of  260,038  barrels;  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 172  wells,  with  a  production  of  240,758  barrels,  and  by  the  close  of 
December  102  wells,  which  prodaced  241,891  barrels  for  that  month. 
These  192  wells,  exclusive  of  dry  holes,  produced  from  March  1  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  total  of  1,504,290  barrels,  and  Klk  Fork  was  by  far 
the  most  productive  pool  developed  in  1897  anywhere  in  the  Appala- 
chian field. 

The  Conway  pool,  almost  connecting  with  the  Elk  Fork  pool,  con- 
tributed several  wells  of  moderate  production.  Some  of  these  wells 
showed  large  volumes  of  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sand,  and  upon 
drilling  deeper,  after  the  gas  had  been  exhausted,  produced  oil. 

There  were  in  both  these  pools  237  wells  drilled  in  1897,  and  out  of 
this  number  35  were  gas  wells  or  dry  holes. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  this  county,  in  the  Hebron  pool,  a  number 
of  good  wells  were  secured  in  the  Cow  Run  and  Big  Injun  sands. 

The  Gordon  sand  development  continues  southeast  from  the  head  of 
Pine  Fork,  in  Wetzel  County,  into  Tyler  County  in  a  wide  belt  to  the 
Indian  Creek  branch  of  Middle  Island  Creek.  This  region  has  devel- 
oped a  very  remarkable  regularity.  A  number  of  wells  were  drilled 
in  1897,  and  while  none  were  gushers,  they  can  be  counted  on  for  a 
production  of  from  50  to  150  barrels  daily  for  a  long  period.  The  wells 
are  deep,  however,  and  a  dry  hole  means  a  loss  of  from  $6,000  to  $7,000. 
This  part  of  Tyler  County  has  also  helped  to  swell  the  total  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Kyle  pool,  which  produced  such  an  excitement  in  the  early  part 
of  1896,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  both  oil  and  gas,  is  in  this  county. 
Now,  however,  it  is  reduced  to  pumping  wells  of  small  production,  and 
many  of  the  original  producing  wells  have  been  abandoned. 

The  original  Sistersville  pool,  in  the  western  edge  of  Tyler  County, 
still  continues  to  produce  oil  from  the  Big  Injun  sand  in  considerable 
quantity,  although  over  six  years  old.  The  main  Big  Injun  develop- 
ment extends  along  the  southeastern  dividing  line,  near  Doddridge 
County.  The  pools  near  Wick  and  Sancho  creeks  continue  to  furnish 
considerable  oil.  Tyler  County  is  of  interest,  owing  to  the  number  of 
oil  and  gas  pools,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  located  at  the  southwestern 
terminal  of  the  bottom  of  the  deep  trough  extending  southwest  from 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  southeast  from  Ohio.  Here  tliis 
trough  begins  to  rise  toward  the  southwest.  There  are  also  parallel 
folds  to  the  northwest  that  have  caused  the  unusual  meanderings  of 
Middle  Island  Creek.  One  of  the  prominent  uplifts  is  the  Owlhead 
Peak,  and  around  the  three  sides  of  this  peak,  but  several  miles  away, 
tiows  Middle  Island  Creek. 

*  Wetzel  County, — This  county  has  added  a  large  amount  to  the  pro- 
duction of  West  Virginia  in  both  oil  and  gas.  The  region  near  the 
headwaters  of  Ten  Mile,  Pine  Forks,  and  Buck  Bun,  on  the  eastern 
rise  of  the  basin,  continue  to  furnish  oil  from  the  Big  Injun  sand,  but 
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lately  the  Gordon  sand  has  been  found  to  hold  oil  in  paying  qaantitieB. 
The  Gordon  development  was  originally  opened  up  by  a  well  on  a  branch 
of  Buffalo  Greek,  near  where  it  join&  Fishing  Greek.  To  the  north  of 
Fishing  Greek  a  few  moderately  good  Gordon  wells  have  thus  far  been 
found.  To  the  southwest,  on  a  line  crossing  near  the  head  of  Pine 
Forks,  extending  to  the  T^ler  Gounty  line  and  widening  out  into  a 
broad  belt,  a  number  of  large  wells  have  been  found  in  the  Gordon 
sand.  A  gas  we}l  on  the  Gunningham  farm,  on  Pine  Forks,  gave  a 
temporary  flow  of  gas  said  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  that  of  the 
^^Big  Moses."  A  large  amount  of  gas  is  furnished  from  this  arch, 
which  crosses  near  the  mouth  of  Middle  Run  of  Fishing  Greek  and 
extends  northeast  toward  Old  Hundred,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad.    Several  large  gas  wells  havebe^u  found  near  Uniontown. 

Marion  Gounty. — This  is  the  county  in  which  the  first  Big  Injun  well 
was  found  south  of  Mount  Morris,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  near  Mannington. 
This  county  has  a  continued  line  of  producing  wells  in  the  Big  Injun 
sand,  extending  from  near  Joetown  on  th^  southwestern  border  to 
Fairview,  crossing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  at  Mannington. 
It  has  not  materially  changed  in  any  particular  during  1897. 

The  Flat  Run  Gordon  sand  pool  has  been  extended  northeast  until 
the  line  of  Monongalia  Gounty  has  been  crossed  2  miles  or  more,  and  a 
number  of  good  wells  have  been  secured.  In  this  pool  there  are  sev- 
eral producing  wells  about  3,600  feet  deep,  the  oil  sand  being  about 
1,950  feet  below  ocean  level.  Three  miles  west  of  where  the  Flat  Run 
development  crosses  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  the  Gampbells 
Run  development  crosses  the  same  road.  In  this  pool  the  largest  wells 
drilled  during  1897  are  located.  One  on  the  Moore  farm,  Gampbells 
Run,  produced  1,800  barrels  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sixty  days  had  produced  67,000  barrels.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  well  was  more  than  three  months  old,  it 
was  producing  about  700  barrels  a  day.  This  pool  is  about  3  miles  long 
as  developed,  and  the  wells  have  remarkable  lasting  qualities  so  far. 

Monongalia  County. — The  Flat  Run  pool  has  been  extended  into  this 
county,  but  so  far  only  one  or  two  good  wells  have  been  found.  The 
Gampbells  Run  development  is  pointing  directly  for  this  county,  and 
will  in  all  probability  extend  into  it. 

Several  deep  sand  wells  were  drilled  on  Dunkard  Greek,  in  this 
county,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  a  small  production  secured  in 
the  Elizabeth  sand. 

The  original  Big  Injun  belt  crosses  this  county  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  Fairview  to  Mount  Morris,  and  in  this  county  were 
located  some  of  the  largest  Big  Injun  wells. 

Doddridge  County, — Near  to  the  northwestern  border  of  this  county 
and  on  a  line  parallel  to  it  for  12  miles,  with  a  few  gaps,  is.  the  regular 
Big  Injun  development.  Several  good  wells  have  been  secured  the  past 
year  in  what  was  known  as  developed  territory. 
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Harrison  County, — Id  this  coanty  two  wells  have  reached  a  lower 
sand  in  which  oil  was  fouud  in  considerable  quantity.  This  pool  is  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county. 

Eitchie  County, — ^This  county  was  the  scene  of  a  large  amount  of 
drilling  in  1897.  Heretofore  most  of  the  production  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Cairo,  where  the  salt  sand  and  the  Big  Injun  sand 
produced  the  oil,  but  early  in  the  year  a  well  at  Oornwallis  began  pro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  oil  from  the  lower  salt  sand,  which  lies  above 
the  Big  Injun  about  150  feet,  the  ^^Big  Lime''  being  found  between 
these  sands.  Many  wells  were  drilled  near  this  first  well.  The  highest 
production  of  the  pool  amounted  to  1,500  barrels  a  day.  After  the  max- 
imum the  decline  was  rapid  until  the  wells  settled  down  to  their  regular 
production. 

Two  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Cairo  there  was  some  new  terri- 
tory opened  up,  and  near  the  Ritchie  mines  some  producing  wells  were 
found  in  the  salt  sand.  At  the  Ritchie  mines,  some  10  miles  southwest 
of  Cairo,  there  is  an  almost  vertical  dike  of  tar  or  bitumen  4  feet  wide 
and  extending  7  miles.  To  the  casual  observer  it  resembles  coal,  but 
on  the  application  of  sufficient  heat  it  liquefies  before  it  is  consumed. 
Attempts  were  made  to  distill  it  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  It  is  known  as  grahamite  or  Ritchie  mineral.  Some 
of  the  wells  have  produced  oil  from  the  salt  sand  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  this  fissure  or  dike. 

Wood  County, — The  Ogden  pool  has  continued  to  furnish  a  number 
of  good  wells  from  the  Berea  and  Cow  Run  sands. 

The  Hendershot  x>ool  also  furnished  a  number  of  good  wells  from  the 
same  sands,  and  while  none  of  these  wells  were  gushers,  they  were  very 
fair  producers,  and  there  was  a  very  small  i)roportion  of  dry  holes. 
There  were  a  number  of  dry  holes  in  the  Cow  Run  or  Dunkard  sand 
territory,  but  these  were  shallow  and  therefore  not  expensive. 

Pleasants  County, — This  county  has  continued  to  produce  some  oil 
from  the  Cow  Run  and  Berea  sands,  in  the  Eureka,  Hebron,  and  French 
Creek  pools. 

Marshall  County, — There  is  still  some  production  in  this  county  from 
the  Cow  Run  Sand  i)ool  northwest  of  Moundsville. 

Leicis  County, — There  are  a  few  wells  producing  oil  and  salt  water 
from  the  Fifty-foot  sand  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  county. 

Roane  and  Calhoun  counties, — These  counties  have  been  prospected 
over  to  some  extent,  and  considerable  gas  and  some  oil  shows  have  been 
found  outside  of  the  old  production  at  Burning  Springs.  A  number  of 
wells  have  been  completed  near  the  southern  edge  of  producing  terri- 
tory, but  the  field  has  not  been  extended  south  during  1897  beyond 
limits  that  have  already  been  defined. 

Several  wells  have  also  been  drilled  on  the  waters  of  the  Big  Kana- 
wha and  those  of  the  Big  Sandy,  which  have  not  developed  oil  in  paying 
quantities. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Eastern  Kentucky. — The  New  DomaiD  Oil  and  Gas'Company  and  the 
Coming  Oil  Company  completed  the  following  wells  in  1897  in  Floyd 
and  Martin  counties : 

Li$t  of  wells  in  eastern  Kentucky  completed  in  1897, 


Coanty. 


Name  of  well. 


Location. 


Rcenlt. 


Floyd.. 

Do.., 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Martin 


G.  T.  KendrickB, 

No,l. 
Ellz  Heffitt,  No.  1 . . . 


T.  J.  Webb,  No.  1 . . . 

Jack  Allen,  No.  2 — 

Jos.  Gray,  No.  1 

Allen  Tranafer,  No.  1 . 


Upiier  Ck)w  Creek  . . 


Drv 


Small   show  of 

oil. 
Small  gasser  — 


A.  S.  Crisp,  No.  1. 
Jos.  Hicks,  No.  1 . 


Marion  Kice,  No.  1 
A.  C.  Hagaus 


Lower  Fork   Middle 

Creek. 
Henry  Branch  Right 

Bearer.                       i 
Near    mouth   Salt     Dry 

Lick.  I 

Bull  Creek ' do 

Middle  Creek Small   show  of 

oil. 

Bucks  Branch Dry 

Head  of  Brush  Creek.    Small   show   of 

oil. 

Prater  Creek '  Dry , 

Right  Beaver  Creek  . .  i do 


Company. 


New  Domain  Oil  and 
Gas  Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do*. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Wilson  Creek..-. 
Cold  Water  Fork 


Do. 
Coming  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Fair  gasser New  Domain  Oil  and 

Gas  (/O. 


Small  gasser. 


The  oil  developed  so  far  is  comparatively  insignificant  in  all  of  east- 
ern Kentucky,  although  there  are  a  few  small  wells  on  Beaver  Creek 
near  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  that  have  never  yet  had  a  chance  to 
develop  their  staying  qualities.  To  test  these  wells  the  National  Tran- 
sit Company  has  completed  two  15,000-barrel  iron  tanks  on  Right 
Beaver  Creek.  This  oil  is  found  in  the  salt  sand  above  the  Big  Injun. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  the  gas  in  and  about  Warfield,  some  45  miles 
above  Catlettsburg,  developed  about  fourteen  years  ago,  being  utilized 
in  Huntington,  Catlettsburg,  Ashland,  and  Irouton. 

Central  and  southern  Kentucky. — There  is  some  production  in  south- 
ern Kentucky,  near  Glasgow,  Barren  County,  from  Calcareous  sands 
which  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  or  Subcarboniferous 
limestone,  and  possibly  from  the  Corniferous  limestone.  This  develop- 
ment is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old.  There  is  a  little  develop- 
ment on  the  Cumberland  Eiver  near  Burksville,  which  dates  back  to 
1864  and  1865.  Oil  was  found  here  in  1829  in  a  well  drilled  for  salt 
water.  It  flowed  until  18C0,  most  of  the  oil  escaping  into  the  Cum- 
berland River.  There  is  also  some  heavy  oil  produced  in  Wayne  County 
near  the  headwaters  of  Otter  Creek.  The  twelve  deep  wells  drilled  in 
1896,  and  noted  in  the  report  for  that  year,  have  been  followed  by  only 
two  or  three  wells  drilled  in  Wayne  County  in  1897.    The  character  of 
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the  material  penetrated  by  tlie  drill  in  nearly  all  these  wells  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  not  of  the  kind  in  which  reservoirs  of  oil  are  usually 
found.  There  are  also  a  number  of  producing  wells  in  Wayne  County. 
Six  wells  have  been  drilled  during  the  past  five  years  at  Slickford,  on 
Otter  Greek,  known  as  the  Hovey  wells,  that  have  a  combined  produc- 
tion of  about  250  barrels  a  day  of  dark  oil  with  a  gravity  of  about  34^. 
Eleven  wells,  known  as  the  Williams  wells,  farther  northwest,  were 
drilled  several  years  bet<)re.  There  are  also  four  wells  on  Beaver 
Creek;  one  on  Big  Sinking  Creek,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  well; 
another  on  Little  Sinking  Creek,  owned  by  the  Chicago  Petroleum 
Company;  and  two  wells  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
near  the  month  of  Rock  Creek.  Most  of  these  are  producers,  and  have 
a  combined  capacity  estimated  at  from  300  to  500  barrels  a  day.  Owing 
to  the  distance  of  most  of  these  wells  from  lines  of  transportation  they 
are  not  operated  to  any  extent.  A  few  wells  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Pulaski  County  have  developed  the  presence  of  an  oil  of  high 
gravity,  but  the  quantity  thus  far  found  has  been  small. 

There  is  at  this  time  scarcely  any  prospecting  work  going  on  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky. 

PRODUCTION   OF    APPALACHIAN   OIL   FIELD   PEOM    1889  TO  1897,  BY 

STATES. 

The  difficulty  in  completely  separating  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl 
vania  production,  owing  to  the  Bradford  pool  continuing  without  inter- 
ruption from  one  State  to  the  other,  has  made  it  necessary  to  combine 
the  totals  for  these  two  States. 


Production  of  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1889  to  18S7, 

[Barrels  of  42  j^allons.] 


Tear. 


PenoHylvaDia 

Hiid 

New  York. 


1889 21,487,435 

1890 1  28,458,208 

1891 1  33.009,236 

1892 ,  28.422,377 


20,  314. 513 
19, 019, 990 
19, 144,  390 

1896 ;  20,584,421 

1897 !  19,262,066 


1893 

1894. 

1895 


We«t  Vir- 
glnia. 


544,113 

492,  578 

2,  406,  218 

3, 810, 086 

8,445,412 

8, 577, 624 

8, 120, 125 

10, 019, 770 

13, 090, 045 


Soathea«tem 
Ohio. 


318,  277 
1, 116, 521  ; 

424, 323 
1, 193, 414 
2, 602, 965 
3,  IW,  310 
3,694,624  \ 
3, 366, 031 
2, 877, 838 


Total. 


22, 349, 825 
30,  067,  307 
35, 839, 777 
33, 425, 877 
31, 362, 890 
30,781,924 
30, 959, 139 
33, 970, 222 
a5, 229, 949 


Prom  the  above  table  it  is  shown  that  the  production  for  the  year 
1897  falls  only  609,828  barrels  below  the  maximum  production,  that  of 
1891.  There  is  an  increase,  however,  of  1,259,727  barrels  in  1897  over 
that  of  1890,  or  a  little  under  4  per  cent. 
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PBODUOTION  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN  OIL  FIELD,  BY  MONTHS. 

lu  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  crade  petroleum  in 
the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1892  to  1897,  by  months: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  189£  to  1897 f  by  months. 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 

1S92. 

1803. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1807. 

Jannary  

3,016,062 

2,491,853 

2,627,123 

2,469,941 

2.727,891 

2,754,761 

February  . . . 

2,923,272 

2,350,490 

2,330,582 

2,083,087 

2,528,867 

2,663,406 

March 

2,885,531 

2,769,501 

2,671,051 

2,504,&15 

2,711,088 

2,935,568 

April 

2,802,221 

2,493,590 

2,494,772    2,588,727 

2,933,487 

2,809,148 

May 

2,741,848 

2,673,648 

2,654,299 

2,586,710 

2,888,502 

2,902,571 

June 

2,757,436 

2,669,110 

2,637,416 

2,488,551 

2,916,018 

2,990,489 

July 

2,759,309 

2,658,141 

2,659.718 

2,673,621 

2,972,001 

3,035,334 

August 

2,851,348 

2,757,351 

2,605,494 

2,753,417 

2,871,118 

3,115,375 

September  .. 

2,698,196 

2,682,296 

2,465,689 

2,685,766 

2,831,507 

3,035,321 

October 

2,729,444 

2,651,591 

2,638,689 

2,717,958 

2,901,781 

3,078,061 

November... 

2,606,646 

2,513,281 

2,460,880 

2,661,700 

2,745,756 

2,983,616 

December . . . 
Total.. 

2,654,564 
33,425,877 

2,652,038 

2,536,211 

2,745,016 

2,942,206 
33,970,222 

2,926,299 
36,229,949 

31,362,890 

30,781,924 

30,959,139 

From  the  above  table  it  is  observed  that  in  1897  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  to  August,  and  considering  that  September  is  one  day  shorter 
than  that  month,  the  daily  average  is  the  greater.  The  severe  weather 
and  the  short  days  of  winter  cut  down  the  i)roduction  somewhat,  yet 
it  is  remarkable  what  a  slight  variation  there  was  during  1897. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  OIL  FIELD  FROM 
1892  TO  1897,  INCLUSIVE,  BY  MONTHS  AND  YEARS. 

The  daily  average  production,  which  follows  closely  the  pipe-line 
runs  reported  daily  in  all  the  oil  exchanges,  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  producer  and  refiner  as  the  standard  by  which  comparisons  are 
made.  The  amounts  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  monthly  production 
by  the  number  of  days  in  each  particular  month.  The  average  yearly 
production  is  secured  by  dividing  the  total  by  365  or  366,  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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Average  daily  "produei  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  each  month  for  the 

yearg  189S  to  1897 ^  by  months  and  years, 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 


1892. 


1893. 


Jannary 97,292 

February  100,802 

March 93,082 

April  93,407 

May 88,447 

June ,  91,915 

July 89,010 

August 91,979 

September i  89,940 

October 88,047 

November 86,888 

December 85, 631 

Average l  91,328 


80,382 
83,946 
89,339 
83,120 
86,247 
88,970 
85,746 
88,947 
89,410 
85,535 
83,776 
85,550 


1894. 

84,746 
83,235 
86,163 
83,159 
85,622 
87,914 
85,797 
84,048 
82,190 
85, 119 
82,030 
81,813 


1895. 

79, 676 
74,396 
I  80,795 
86,291 
83,443 
82, 952 
86,246 
88,820 
89,526 
87, 676 
88,723 
88,549 


1896. 


a5, 926  84, 334  I  84, 820 


87,996 
87, 202 
87,454 
97,783 
93, 177 
97, 201 
95,871 
92, 617 
94,384 
9Sf  606 
91, 525 
94,910 

92, 815 


1897. 

88,863 
95,122 
94,695 
93,638 
93,631 
99,683 
97,914 
100,496 
101, 177 
99,292 
99,454 
94,397 

96,520 


The  variation,  as  compared  to  the  average  for  the  year,  waR  from 
8  per  cent  less  in  January  to  5  per  cent  greater  in  September.  The 
average  daily  production  in  1897  shows  an  increase  of  3,705  barrels 
over  1896.  The  above  table  includes  some  oil  not  handled  by  the 
pipe  lines,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  refineries,  to  which  it  is  hauled  or 
delivered  by  private  lines. 

PIPELINE  BUNS  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN   OIL  FIELD  IN  1897. 

Usually  the  terms  "production ''and  "pipe-line  runs"  are  considered 
as  synonymous,  but  production  is  always  slightly  in  excess  of  runs. 
The  expression  "pipeline  runs"  means  the  amount  of  oil  that  the  pipe 
lines  have  received  from  the  wells,  and  as  the  pipe  lines  do  not  run  all 
the  oil  in  the  tanks  at  the  wells,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the  same 
amount  remained  in  the  tanks  at  the  wells  at  the  close  of  each  year. 
The  true  yearly  runs  would  be  obtained  if  there  were  the  same  amount 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  there  was  at  the  beginning.  If 
there  were  more  the  difference  should  be  subtracted  from  the  total  runs 
to  get  the  total  production.  As  there  is  some  oil  delivered  to  cars  and 
to  refineries  that  is  not  handled  by  the  pipe  lines  the  total  production 
will  be  more  than  the  pipe-line  runs.  The  production  in  the  Appala- 
chian oil  field  in  1897  was  35,229,949  barrels,  the  runs  34,773,536,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  456,413  barrels  in  excess  of  pipeline  runs. 
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lu  the  following  table  will  be  foand  the  pipe-line  runs  in  the  Appa- 
lachian oil  field  in  1897,  by  lines  and  by  months: 

Pipe-line  runs  in  the  Appalaehian  oilfield  in  1897,  by  lines  and  months, 

[BarrelB.] 


Month. 


Janaary  . . . 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . 
December  . 

Total 


National 
Transit. 


Tide  Water.       SoatLwest.       Franklin. 


814,  395 
809,756 
873,243 
811, 762 
803,241 
816, 893 
817, 532 
810,  310 
803,827 
855,496 
804, 381 
786,784 


155,979 
156, 727 
167, 480 
159, 534 
154,602 
157,058 
157, 433 
148, 745 
143, 874 
142,360 
136, 240 
142,448 


428, 697  I 
432,189 
489,766 
452, 669 
455,213 
478, 852 
469,169 
454,934 
424, 936 
421, 649 
403,529 
417, 755 


1,874 
3,710 
5,830 
4,442 
3,986 
3,881 
5,383 
3,964 
3,857 
3,906 
4,159 
3,888 


9,807,620       1,822,480  I    5,329,358  i      48,880 


Month. 


Elk. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . . 
December  . . 

Total 


21,223 
18,860 
21,345 
19, 470 
19,702 
19, 119 
19,355 
18,559 
18,551 
17, 712 
17,027 
16,894 


Emery. 


227,817 


26,046 
24,494 
28,539 
25,489 
25,518 
27,445 
24,294 
23,094 
23,221 
27, 362 
34,168 
28,404 


318,074 


Produoera 
and 

Reduera' 
Pipe  Line 
ComiMiny. 

Limited. 


91,  448 
90,349 
111,452 
108, 779 
130,138 
126, 271 
120, 203 
117, 032 
i  12, 280 
108,008 
100, 178 
100. 322 


Buckeye- 
Mackabiirg. 


1,  316,  460 


289, 720 
263,896 
284,298 
255,715 
266,687 
257, 925 
242,160 
232, 208 
214,283 
202,847 
190,028 
194,168 


2, 893,  935 


Eureka. 


843, 187 

841,500 

935,048 

956,138 

997, 021 

1,056,300 

1, 142, 486 

1, 257, 787 

1, 261, 028 

1, 247, 620 

1, 263, 304 

1, 207, 522 


13, 008, 941 


Total. 


2, 672, 569 
2, 641, 481 
2, 917, 001 
2, 793, 998 
2, 856, 108 
2, 943,  744 
2, 998, 015 
3, 066, 633 
3, 005, 857 
3, 026, 960 
2, 953, 014 
2, 898, 185 


34,  773, 565 


SHIPMENTS  OF  PETROLEUM  FROM  THE  APPALACHIAN  FIELD. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  deliveries  of  petroleum  by  pipe 
lines  in  the  Appalachian  field  from  1890  to  1897,  inclusive,  by  years  and 
months.  These  figures  must  not  be  regarded  as  showing  the  actual 
consumption.     They  represent  what  the  pipe  line  companies  trans- 
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ported  oat  of  their  receiving  tanks  and  delivered  to  customers  in  the 
regular  way  of  business,  amounting  to  33,CG4,324  barrels  in  1897,  as 
compared  to  29,340,195  barrels  in  1896,  a  gain  of  4,324,129  barrels  over 
1896  in  the  number  of  barrels  transported  in  1897 : 

Total  ahipmemU  of  petroleum  in  the  Appal<ichian  oil  field  from  1890  to  1897,  by  months, 

[BarreU.J 


Month. 


1880. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


January 2,681,646 

February 2,185,007 

March ' 2,184.018 

April 2,348,385 

May '  2,488,036 

June \  2,509,056 

July 2,687,061 

August 2,645,399 

September 2,711,887 

October 2,783,121 

November 2,717,439 

December 2,743,225 


Average I    2, 557, 023 


Total '  30,681,280 


2, 475,  783 
2, 170, 172 
2, 430, 705 
2, 157, 605 
2, 073, 199 
2, 163, 811 
2, 260, 996 
2, 498, 573 
2, 704, 645 
2. 802, 254 
2, 604, 135 
2, 783, 766 

2, 427, 137 
29, 125, 644 


2,  420, 825 
2, 443, 546 
2, 586, 075 
2, 338, 421 
2, 278, 027 
2, 108, 386 
2, 314, 405 
2, 626, 043 
2, 770, 472 
2, 824, 508 
2, 916, 265 
2, 978, 921 

2, 550, 491 
30. 605, 894 


2, 957, 358 
2, 584,  742 
2, 843, 938 
2, 666, 199 
3, 033, 700 
3, 074, 443 
3, 319, 658 
3, 248, 873 
3, 000,  740 
3, 316, 914 
3, 096, 578 
3, 152, 238 

3, 024, 615 


36,295,381 


Month. 


1894. 


1895. 


January 3,141,722 

February I  2,^56,026 

March '  2,912,594 

April '  2,846,805 

May 2,819,413 

June I  2,914,400 

July i,927,036 

August 3,256,397 

September 2,966,864 

October |  3,271,371 

November 3, 208, 560 

December i  3,286,087 


3, 140, 864 
2, 808, 801 
2, 608,  232 
2, 781, 379 
2,  845, 3a4 
2,  816, 698 
2,634,880 
2, 424, 843 
2, 332, 271 
2, 573, 915 
2, 655,  325 
2, 410, 084 


2, 543, 518 
2,252,417 
2, 438, 900 
2, 227, 514 
2, 418, 590 
2, 249, 062 
2, 540, 332 
2, 404, 298 
2, 542, 963 
2, 606, 494 
2, 502, 035 
2, 614, 072 


Average 3, 017, 273  I    2, 669, 386  i    2, 445, 016 


Total I  36,207,275     32,032,626 


29, 340, 195 


2, 538, 501 
2, 311, 488 
2, 773,  710 
2, 454, 018 
2, 546,  696 
2,556,161 
2, 707, 317 
3, 100, 209 
2, 966, 036 
3, 638, 301 
3^  320, 084 
2,  761, 803 


2, 805, 360 


STOCKS  OP  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN   OIL  FIELD. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  stocks  of 
petroleam  in  the  tanks  of  the  pipe-line  companies  in  the  Appalachian 
oil  field  at  the  close  of  each  month  from  1890  to  1897 : 
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Total  stocks  of  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  ail  field  at  the  close  of  each  month  ft  om  1890 

to  1897. 
[Barrels  of  42  galloDA.] 


Month. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


January 11, 356, 634 

February 11,282,453 


March 

April 

Mav 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


Average, 


11, 472, 854 
11, 503, 776 
11, 445, 975 
11, 318, 438 
11, 170, 539 
11, 057, 828 
10, 942, 934 
10, 923, 831 
10, 783, 567 
10, 691, 729 


11,068,179 
11,  340, 147 
11, 419, 782 
11,  793, 604 
12, 138, 347 
12, 455, 630 
12, 640, 790 
12,791,156 
13, 039, 230 
13, 936, 108 
15, 413, 864 
16, 457, 089 


16, 973, 225 
17, 416, 399 
17, 587, 512 
18, 028, 753 
18, 464, 378 
19, 056, 902 
19, 446, 441 
19, 563, 635 
19, 394, 242 
19, 039, 149 
18, 529, 914 
18, 03r,  385 


17, 305, 206 
17, 042, 245 
16, 834^  533 
16, 641, 773 
16, 285, 855 
15, 845, 548 
15, 182, 551 
14,  730,  600 
14, 261, 432 
13, 559, 543 
12, 904, 344 
12, 316, 611 


1 1 ,  162, 547     12, 874, 494     18, 461 ,  495       15, 242, 520 


Month. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


January 11,  755, 

February 11,384, 

March 11,295, 

April 10,751, 

May 10,639, 

June 10,381, 

July 9,869, 

August 9,210, 

September 8,  730, 

October 8,038, 

November 7, 283, 


December 


6, 499, 


219 
776 
959 
083 
454 
209 
915 
959 
456 
376 
988 
880 


5,859,348 
5,087,498 
4, 942, 643 
4, 730, 819 
4,506,874  : 
4,275,500 
4,306,287  I 
4,592,906  , 
4,908,593  I 
5,013,941  I 
4, 988, 092 
5, 344, 784 


5, 499, 477 
5,  741, 797 
6, 005, 732 
6, 697, 481 
7, 153, 922 

7,  791,  a59 
8, 182, 582 
8, 672, 385 

8,  924, 639 
9, 178, 509 
9, 409, 098 
9, 745,  722 


9, 904, 200 
10, 308, 262 
10, 426, 110 
10, 772, 213 
11, 088, 493 
11,485,001 
11,  830, 322 
11, 794,  707 
11,872,575 
11,246,836 
10, 870, 883 
11,010,044 


Average 9,653,515       4,879,775       7,750,225       11,050,801 


The  foregoing  table  shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  crude 
petroleum  stored  in  the  tanks  of  the  several  pipeline  companies  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  a  gain  of  1,264,322  barrels  in  1897  above  the  stocks  at 
the  end  of  1890,  and  it  is  upon  this  oil  in  stock  as  security  that  pipe-line 
certificates  are  issued.  This  they  must  protect  by  the  purchase  of  fresh 
oil,  if  necessary  to  make  good  any  loss  by  evaporation,  bursting  of  pipes, 
losses  by  fire,  or  settlings  in  the  bottoms  of  tanks  of  paraffin,  sand, 
and  water,  known  as  B.  S.,  which  is  unsalable  for  refining  purposes. 

The  shipments  added  to  or  subtracted  from  stocks,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  always  less  than  the  runs,  and  oil  is  purchased  by  the  pipe-line 
company  to  make  good  these  losses,  but  the  purchased  oil  does  not 
appear  in  the  statement  of  runs.    The  table  of  stocks  does  not  include 
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all  tbe  oil  held,  bat  only  that  held  by  the  pipe  line  companies.    A  large 
percentage  is  held  temporarily  at  the  wells  in  individual  tanks. 

PRICES  OP   CRUDE   PETROLEUM  IN   THE   APPAXACHIAN   OIL  FIELD. 

The  prices  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  oil  Held,  as  arranged 
in  the  following  table,  show  the  monthly  and  yearly  average  price  of 
pil)e-line  certificates,  or  the  price  of  crude  petroleum  at  the  primary 
markets,  from  1860  to  1897.  In  the  early  history  of  the  industry 
covered  by  the  table,  before  the  introduction  of  pipe  lines,  the  prices 
quoted  usually  meant  the  price  at  the  wells  or  at  some  point  not  far 
distant.  In  late  years  the  price  given  is  that  of  pipe-line  certificates, 
which  are  issued  to  holders  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  oil  in  any  of  the 
districts.  Or  a  producer  or  owner  may  "  bunch"  his  production  in  the 
different  districts  to  secure  the  issuing  of  a  1,000-barrel  certificate,  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  run  into  the  tanks  of  the  pipe-line  company.  These 
certificates  are  made  payable  to  bearer  and  are  therefore  transferable; 
the3^  are  subject  to  a  transportation  charge  in  the  distri(!t  of  20  cents 
per  barrel,  and  a  charge  for  storage  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  i)er  1,000 
barrels,  when  the  price  is  less  than  $1,  30  cents  when  over  $1  and  less 
than  $1.50,  and  40  cents  for  all  over  $1.50  per  barrel.  It  is  to  be 
returned  for  exchange  to  the  pipeline  company  within  six  months  after 
its  issue,  or  subject  to  a  charge  of  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  daily 
thereafter  until  exchanged.  To  cover  losses  by  fire  or  lightning,  it  ia 
subject  to  an  assessment  pro  rata  on  all  oil  in  the  custody  of  the  pipe 
line.  None  of  these  charges  are  included  in  the  ])rices  of  petroleum  as 
quoted,  and  therefore  the  prices  given  are  the  i>rices  at  or  near  the 
wells. 

The  average  price  covers  the  ordinary  grades  of  oil.  They  do  not 
include  special  oils,  such  as  that  from  the  Franklin  lubricating  district 
or  that  of  Petroleum  and  Volcano  of  West  Virginia  nor  the  Mecca- 
Belden  district  of  Ohio,  but  only  such  oil  as  Pennsylvania  oil  and  such 
as  is  used  chiefiy  for  the  production  of  illuminants.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  some  of  the  districts  oil  is  worth  more  than  ordinary  Pennsylvania 
oil,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  worth  less.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  districts  produce  oil  that  furnishes  a  larger  percentage  of 
illuminating  oil  and  a  larger  percentage  of  by-products.  Oil  that  has 
remained  in  tanks  at  the  wells  for  a  long  period  loses  a  percentage  of 
its  illuminating  properties  and  is  worth  less  than  what  is  known  as 
fresh  oil  or  petroleum  recently  produced  at  the  wells. 

These  averages,  it  should  be  understood,  are  not  the  true  averages— 
that  is,  averages  that  consider  the  price  and  the  quantity  sold  at  that 
price — but  they  are  the  averages  of  the  prices  obtained  for  certificate 
or  for  oil  at  the  primary  markets  from  day  to  day.  It  is  probable  that 
the  true  average  prices  would  be  slightly  under  the  averages  obtained 
by  averaging  the  prices.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  tables  are, 
under  these  conditions,  the  onlyones  that  can  be  ascertained,  and  do 
not  vary  much  from  the  true  average: 
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JThe  above  table  shows  an  increase  of  4 J  cents  from  January  to  March; 
a  decrease  of  15-i\  cents  from  March  to  July,  inclusive;  a  decrease  of 
53  cents  between  July  and  August,  and  a  decrease  of  6  cents  between 
August  and  December.  The  quotation  for  the  latter  month  and 
November  was  65  cents. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  prices  of  certificate  oil,  that  term  meaning 
the  oil  taken  as  standard  and  merchantable  by  the  pipe  lines,  ruled  the 
market  or  selling  price  of  crude  petroleum.  These  certificates  were 
bought  and  sold  on  the  fioor  of  the  oil  exchanges.  In  past  years  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  oil  held  as  stocks,  and  as  these  were  depleted  it 
was  necessary  for  the  pipe-line  companies  to  recall  a  large  number  of 
these  certificates.  As  the  stocks  were  reduced,  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  oil  would  control  the  entire  trade.  On 
January  23, 1895,  the  following  notice  was  posted  at  the  various  offices 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Seep  Purchasing  Agency,  Mr.  Joseph  Seep 
being  the  purchaser  for  the  refineries  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company: 

"From  this  date  the  prices  quoted  are  not  those  of  certificate  oil,  but 
the  prices  paid  by  the  Seep  Purchasing  Agency." 

There  was  at  times  considerable  diflference  in  the  prices  paid  for  cer- 
tificates and  that  paid  by  the  Seep  agency,  as  shown  by  the  quotations 
at  the  Oil  City  Exchange. 

To  enable  anyone  wishing  to  dispose  of  1,000  barrels  of  oil  in  the 
tanks  of  the  pipe  lines,  at  the  price  paid  by  the  oil  exchange,  the 
Seep  agency  will  negotiate  the  sale  free  of  charge  for  the  party  having 
the  oil  in  the  line  and  will  pay  the  average  price  upon  which  sales 
were  made  in  the  exchange  on  that  day. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  range  of  prices  paid  producers  in 
the  Pennsylvania  region  in  1897.  Prices  are  given  for  those  dates  in 
which  changes  were  made.  The  great  volume  of  trade  is  controlled 
by  the  prices  under  Pennsylvania,  which  includes  all  the  oil  sold  in 
New  York,  nearly  all  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  sold  in  West 
Virginia,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  sold  in  Ohio: 
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Range  of  prices  paid  for  petroleum  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  ht/  the  Seep  Purchasing 

Agency  in  1897, 


I)at«. 


January  1 

January  18 

January  23 

February  1 

Febraarv  2 

February  15 

March  22 

March  23 

March  24 

March  26 

March  30 

April  3 

April  5  (10  a.  m.)  . 
April  5  (12  a.  m.)  . 

April  9 

April  15 

April  28 

April  30 

May  3 

May  5 

May  18 

May  28 

June  24 

June  28 

June  29 


July2 

July  13 

July  14 

July  19 

July  26 

August  2 

September  9 . . 
September  23. 
October  14  . . . 
October  15  . . . 
October  18... 


PannHyl- 
vanU. 


$0.90 
.88 
.85 
.87 
.90  I 
.91 
.92 
.93 
.94 
.95  ' 
.96  ! 
.93 
.91  I 
.88  > 
.85  i 
.84 
.83  1 
.81 
.83 
.86 
.89 
.87 
.85 
.83 
.82 
.80 
.79 
.77 
.75 
.73 
.71 
.69 
.70 
.68 
.67 
.65 


Tiona. 

$1.00 

.98 

.95 

.97 

1.00 

1.01 

1.02 

1.03 

1.04 

1.05 

1.06 

1.03 

1.01 

.98 

.95 

.94 

.93 

.91 

.93 

.96 

.99 

.97 

.95 

.93 

.92 

.90 

.89 

.87 

.85 

.83 

.81 

.79 

.80 

.78 

.77 

.75 


ComiDg.    I  Newcastle.   BanieHviUe. 


$0.80 
.78 
.75 
.77 
.80 
.81 
.82 
.83 
.^ 
.85 
.86 
.83 
.81 
.78 
.75 
.74 
.78 
.71 
.71 
.71 
.72 
.70 
.68 
.  66 
.65 
.63 
.62 
.60 
.58 
.56 
.54 
.52 
.53 
.51 
.50 
.48 


$0.65 
.63 
.60 
.62 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 


.70 
.71 
.68 
.  66 
.63 
.60 
.59 
.58 
.56 
.58 
.61 
.W 
.62 
.60 
.58 
.57 
.55 
.54 
.52 
.50 
.48 
.46 
.44 
.45 
.43 
.42 
.40 


$0.80 
.78 
.75 
.77 
.80 
.81 
.82 
.83 
.84 
.85 
.86 
.83 
.81 
.78 
.75 
.74 
.73 
.71 
.73 
.76 
.79 
.77 
.75 
.73 
.72 
.70 
.69 
.67 
.65 
.63 
.61 
.59 
.60 
.58 
.57 
.55 
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WELL  RECORDS  IN  THE   APPALACHIAN  OIL  FIELD. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  wells  completed  each 
month  in  the  several  districts  for  1897 : 

Total  number  of  wells  completed  in  tke  Appalachian  oil  field  in  1897,  hy  months  and 

districts. 


Montb. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


Brad-  i  A  lie- 
ford,   gany. 


84 
54 
70 
5S 
75 
65 
76 
61 
48 
54 
30 
21 


34 
26 
28 
37 
40 
40 
43 
25 
32 
12 
21 
12 


Mid- 
dle 
field. 


50 
25 
30 
37 
33 
42 
48 
51 
32 
44 
47 
42 


Yenan-  Batler  .  South- 
go  and     and    I   west  I  Macks- 

Clar-     Arm-  |    dis-       barg. 

ion.     strong.;  trict.  , 


TotaL 


93 

57  i 
57  i 
72 

107 

122 

123  ] 
99 
69 
68  i 
59' 
64' 


88 
83 
60 
72 
65 
69 
75 
68 
66 
51 
58 
47 


195  ; 

163 

123 

152 

165 

215 

238 

253 

208 

188 

189 

166 


55 
30 
46 
58 
63 
51 
35 
44 
34 
29 
22 
31 


599 
438 
414 
486 
548 
604 
638 
601 
489 
446 
426 
383 


Total 696.    350       481       990       802  '2,255       498  6,072 


L__ 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  wells  drilled  in  the  Franklin 
lubricating  oil  district  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  welJs  in  the  Volcano 
and  Burning  Springs  districts  of  West  Virginia,  which  produce  natural 
lubricating  petroleum. 

The  following  table  of  wells  completed  in  each  district  during  1897 
shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled  in  all 
the  districts  excepting  the  Allegany  district.  New  York,  in  which  there 
were  19  more  wells  drilled  in  1897  than  in  1896.  The  activity  in  this 
district  is  noted  elsewhere.  It  also  shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,752  in  the  number  of  wells  completed  in  1897  as  compared  with  1896, 
and  yet,  as  noted  elsewhere^  there  was  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  field  of  1,259,727  barrels  of  crude  petroleum. 
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Total  number  oftcelh  completed  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1896  and  1897. 


District. 


Bradford 

Allegany 

Middle  field 

• 

Venango  and  Clarion. 
Butler  and  Armstrong 

Southwest 

Macksborg 


TVelU  completed. 

1806. 

1897. 

769 

696 

331 

:^50 

594 

481 

1,614 

990 

1,153 

802 

2,744 

2,255 

619 

498 

Total 


7, 824 


6,072 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  wells  drilled  in  the  Appa- 
lachian  oil  field  from  1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  by  months.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  greatest  number  of  wells  are  usually  completed  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  in  which  months  there  is  generally  the 
largest  production. 

Number  of  icelln  completed  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  each  month  from  1S91  to  lSf)7,  by 

months  and  years. 


Month. 

January  . 
February 
March  .  ... 

April  

May 


1801. 


1802. 


1893. 


]804. 


1895. 


1896. 


June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 


Total 


310 
243 


275 


288  ' 
314  ; 
304  i 
334 
333 
281 
246 
255 
205  I 


182 
180 
149 
174 
174 
162 
179 
143 
146 
160 
174 
145 


135  I 
99 
143 
146 
196  ' 
228 
219 
163  , 
179  1 
154  I 
144 
174 


189 

176 

217 

278  I 

324 

370  ' 

342  ! 

359 

381 

394 

390 

343 


3,388       1,968       1,980  !    3,763 


296 
212 
355 
462 
658 
810 
822 
814 
775 
727 
638 
567 


580 
555 
542 
614 
729 
793 
739 
640 
644 
624 
682 
682 


1897. 

599 
438 
414 
486 
548 
604 
638 
601 
489 
446 
426 
383 


7, 136  !  7, 824   6, 072 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  the  initial  daily  production  of  new 
wells  in  the  Appalachian  field  in  1897,  by  districts  and  months.  By 
initial  daily  production  is  meant  the  production  of  the  well  when  first 
drilled  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  fully  open  up  the  pay  streak,  and  this  is 
nearly  in  all  cases  the  maximum  production.  These  figures  do  not 
include  any  of  the  production  in  the  lubricating  oil  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  West  Virginia. 

Inilial  daily  production  of  new  xcells  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1897. 

[BarrelH  of  42  gallons.] 


Month. 


Brad- 
ford. 


January '  584 

February 828 

March 698 

April 781 

May 692 

June 964 

July 609 

I 

August I  547 

September '  344 

October 525 

November '  290 

December i  175 


Average. 


586 


Alle- 
gany. 


181 

95 

108 

135 

191 

154 

161 

73 

82 

37 

78 

37 


Middle 
!   field. 


279 
I  299 
'  99 
I  143 
j  544 
,  531 
1,050 

I,  089 
k,  651 
3,384 

II,  692 
934 


Veuaii-,  Butler, 
go  audi    and    ' 
Clar-      Arm- 
ion,    {strong.! 


294 
166 
186 
321 
440 
407 
334 
339 
279 
220 
145 
180 


1,000 
1,042 
622 
601 
416 
831 
591 
457 
366 
462 
321 
231 


111  ,     975  ,     276 


578 


South- 

weHt 

district. 


6,452 

5,760 

3,902 

5,736 

6,814 

9,934 

10, 931 

14,013 

10,388 

8,231 

8,784 

8,150 

8,258 


Macks- 
burg. 


499 
302 
433 
361 
374 
287 
158 
465 
240 
170 
192 
182 

305 


Total. 


9,289 

8,492 

6,048 

8,078 

9,471 

13, 108 

13, 834 

16,  983 

13,350 

13, 029 

11, 502 

9,889 


11,089 


For  comparison  we  give  below  a  statement  showing  the  initial  daily 
production  of  all  of  the  producing  wells  drilled  in  the  Appalachian 
field  in  1896  and  1897,  showing  an  increase  in  the  whole  field  of  2,382 
barrels,  or  14.3  per  cent,  in  initial  daily  production  in  1897  over  that  of 
1896.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  wells  completed  decreased 
22^  per  cent. 
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Initial  daily  production  of  iietr  wells  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  ISOO  and  1897. 

[Barrels.] 


District.  j         1896.         I         1897. 


Bradford 

Allegany 

Middle  field 

VonaDgo  and  Clarion. 
Butler  and  Armstrong 

Southwest 

Maoksburg 


9,462 

7,037 

1,742 

1,332 

5,968 

11, 695 

5,652 

3,311 

13, 725 

6,940 

74,081     1 

99,095 

5,768 

3,663 

Total 116,398     I     133,073 


i  Average 16,628  19,010 

Average  daily  production  of  ne\c  wells  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  in  1S96  and  1897 ^  by 

districts. 

[  Barrels.] 
'  District. 


!    Bradford 
I    Allegany 


Middle  field 

Venango  and  Clarion . 
Bntlor  and  Armstrong 

Southwest , 

Macksburg 


1896. 

1 

1897. 

1 

13.7  1 

12.09     • 

6.1  1 

4.45 

12.2 

1 

32.58 

4.2 

4.00 

17      ' 

13.69 

39.4 

1 

61.36 

1 

13.8 

12.13 

The  above  table  is  remarkable  as  showing  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  daily  production  of  the  wells  in  the  middle  district  and  those  of  the 
southwestern  district  in  1897  over  that  of  1896.  In  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts the  changes  were  slight:  This  increase  is  due  to  the  large  wells 
found  in  the  Watsonville  pool,  middle  district,  in  McKean  County,  dur- 
ing 1897,  and  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  Gordon  sand  wells  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  total  daily  initial  production  of  new  wells  completed  in  the 
Appalachian  oil  field,  beginning  with  1891  and  ending  with  1897,  is  as 
follows : 

This  table  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  initial  production  for  the  last 
five  years.  Only  the  year  1891  surpasses  1897.  It  Vas  in  the  former 
year  that  the  McDonald  field  was  opened  up. 
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Total  daily  iniiial  production  ofneto  wells  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1S91  to  1897 , 

hy  months, 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 


189]. 


January 13,364 


February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November... 
December . . . 

Average. 


6,618 

7, 751 

7, 7ia 

7, 875 

5,263 

6,543 

13, 536 

18, 118 

46,  748 

33,660 

15, 538 


15,227 


1892. 

12, 249 
9,992 
8,661 
6,751 
7,793 
9,585 

10, 669 
7,861 
6,347 
8,833 
6,932 
7,580 

8,604 


5,910 
6,982 
7,650 
6,962 
8,176 
10, 815 
7,662 
8,733 
6,640 
4,510 
6,495 
7,840 


1894. 

8,667 
5,914 
6,100 
7,584 
7,430 
11,443 
9,009 
7,691 
6,912 
7,838 
7,507  I 
5,949  1 


1895. 

5,938 

3,662 

6,150 

6,388 

7, 859 

9,909 

8,786 

12, 204 

14, 728 

9,916 

10, 374 

7,089 


1896. 


1897. 


7,383 

7,829 

8,842 

11, 253 

11,350 

11,825 

10, 476 

7,471 

8,216 

9,263 

10,294 

12,196 


9,289 

8,492 

6,048 

8,078 

9,471 

13, 108 

13,834 

16,983 

13, 350 

13, 029 

11,502 

9,889 


7,365  I  7,670 


8,584 


9, 700  !  11, 089 


In  the  following  table  the  total  number  of  dry  holes  in  the  Appalach- 
ian field  is  enumerated  for  the  year  1897  by  districts  and  months.  By 
comi)aring  the  number  of  dry  holes  to  the  producing  wells,  it  is  found 
that  26  per  cent  of  all  the  wells  drilled  in  1897  were  dry  holes,  as 
compared  with  24.3  per  cent  in  1896. 

Total  number  of  dry  holes  drilled  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1S97. 


Month. 


Brad-  ;  Allo- 
ford.     gany. 


Mid-  IVenan.  ^"^}f  ^"H'    tlt    v 
die-    'go  and     *"^    I    ^\^^  |^«*'^« 
«1m     ,A«,r««    Arm-  I     die-       burg, 
field.   iClanon  ^^^^^^     ^^-^^  ^ 


Total. 


-i 


January  

February  

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November -• 

December 

Total 


17 

12 

18 

8 

11 

5 

15 

10 

4 

6 

6 

2 


114 


3 
4 
5 
9 
2 
6 
4 
4 
7 
3 
2 
2 

51 


15 

5 

11 

16 

7 

7 

8 

14 

10 

10 

8 

11 


14 

6 

4 
10 
18 
25  ! 
29  1 
21  I 
10  I 
10 

8 

7 


122  I     162 


27 
29 
23 
26 
24 
24 
28 
22 
33 
14 
28 
17 

295 


20 


43 

10 

44 

11 

39 

20 

43 

26 

64 

14 

65 

22 

62 

14 

53 

9 

58 

12 

62 

13 

154 
109 
116 
128 
131 
141 
162 
158 
140 
105 
122 
114 


640 


196 


1,580 
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The  namber  of  dry  boles  in  the  Appalachian  field  for  1896  and  1897 
in  the  diiSerent  districts  are  noted  in  the  following  tables: 

Number  of  dry  hole»  drilled  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1896  and  1897, 


District. 


Bradford 

AllegAoy 

Middle  field 

Venango  and  Clarion  . 
Bntler  and  Armstrong 

Southwest 

Maeksbarg 

Total 


1896. 


78 

46 
lOi 
261  . 
347 

8a5  I 

200     i 


1897. 

114 
51 
122 
162 
295 
640 
196 


1,901 


1,580 


In  1897  there  were  6,072  wells  drilled,  of  which  1,580  were  dry  holes, 
as  compared  with  7,824  wells,  of  which  1,901  were  dry  holes,  in  1896. 
The  number  of  paying  wells  to  one  dry  hole  in  1897  was  2.9;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  dry  holes  represent  35  per  cent  of  the  paying  wells. 
In  1896  the  corresponding  figures  were  3.1  and  34  per  cent,  and  in  1895 
3.5  and  29  per  cent.  There  were,  therefore,  a  few  more  dry  holes  found 
in  1897  in  proportion  to  the  paying  wells  than  in  1896,  and  an  equal 
proportion  to  1895,  showing  a  remarkable  parallel  for  the  three  years. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  statement  of  the  number  of 
dry  holes  drilled  in  each  month  from  1891  to  1897,  inclusive: 

Dry  holes  drilled  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1891  to  1897, 


Month. 


January  . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
i    October . . . 
November. 
December . 


1891. 

46 
61 
52 
59 
48 
72 
67 
66 
41 
50 
59 
43 


1892. 


Total  .. 


664 


37 
36 
38 
40 
48 
33 
43 
31 
40 
37 
40 
39 

462 


1893. 

39 

24 
36 
28 
41 
48 
40 
40 
43 
35 
28 
41 


1894. 


36 
41 
54 
68 
67 
84 
67 
80 

102 
91 

100 
85 


443 


1895. 
76 

55 
87 
110 
119 
170 
181 
185 
169 
176 
139 
121 


1,588 


1896. 


1897. 


145 
147 
142 
155 
175 
190 
188 
151 
148 
133 
160 
167 

1,901 


154 
109 
116 
128 
131 
141 
162 
158 
140 
105 
122 
114 


The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  number  of  rigs  or 
derricks  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Appalachian  field  at  the  close 
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of  each  month  in  each  district  in  1897,  the  average  of  each  month  being 
297,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  414  per  month  in  1896 : 

JRig8  building  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1897. 


Month. 


Brad- 
ford. 


January '  56 

February 62 

March 69 

April 58 

May 1  54 

June I  53 

July 51 

Angast 29 

September •  30 

October 28 

November 24 

December '  22 

Average I  45 


Alle- 
gany. 


22 
22 
28 
45 
30 
20 
14 
21 
14 
18 
13 
11 


22 


Mid- 
dle 
field. 


23 
16 
18 
19 
27 
22 
21 
21 
27 
32 
30 
27 

23 


Venan- 
go and 
Clar- 
ion. 

Butler 
and 
Arm- 
strong. 

South- 
west 
dis- 
trict. 

Macks- 
burg. 

25 

Total. 

32 

46 

116 

320 

35 

45 

119 

23 

322 

41 

39 

113 

24 

332 

54 

43 

118 

25 

362 

50 

34 

106 

21 

322 

40 

45 

116 

16 

312 

36 

38 

109 

18 

287 

33 

41 

112 

15 

272 

27 

31 

104 

11 

244 

37 

44 

123 

19 

301 

28 

44 

115 

19 

273 

22 

33 

91 

10 

216 

36 

40 

112 

19 

297 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  number  of  rigs 
or  derricks  building  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field,  by  months,  from  1891 
to  1897,  inclusive : 

Bigs  building  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1S91  to  1897. 


Month. 


1801. 


January 233 

February '  195 

March 218 

April 186    ' 


May 

June 

July 


208 
234 
182 


August. 188 

8ept<*mber 131 


October . . 
November 
December 


156 
142 
112 


1892. 

110 

132 

111 

100 

108 

89 

96 

74 

98 

108 

130 

122 


180i. 


1894. 


108 
107 
132 
159 
144 
135 
116 
114 
91 
110  I 
143 
193 


166 
180 
187 
233 
237 
238 
245 
292 
254 
269 
248 
248 


1895. 


270 
353 
380 
457 
599 
564 
576 
490 
486 
464 
472 
476 


Average 


182 


107 


129 


1896. 

441 
450 
449 
458 
439 
436 
379 
360 
378 
389 
419 
365 


233 


466 


414 


1897. 

320 
322 
332 
362 
322 
312 
287 
272 
244 
301 
273 
216 

297 


The  foregoing  table  shows  a  large  decrease  in  new  work.  The 
decrease  in  the  average  number  of  rigs  building  in  1897  as  compared  to 
1896  is  117,  as  compared  to  a  decrease  of  52  on  comparing  1896  and 
1895,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  decrease  in  wells  and  rigs  does  not 
always  mean  decrease  in  production. 
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In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  vStatement  of  tbe  number  of 
wells  drilling  throughout  the  field  in  1897,  by  districts.  There  were  130 
fewer  wells  drilling  in  December  of  1897  than  there  were  drilling  in 
January,  1897 : 

Wells  in  process  of  drilling  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1897, 


MoDtb. 


Brad-      Alle- 
ford.      KADV. 


January ,  39  21 

February 38  24 

March 40  34 

April 50  35 

May  50  35 

June 42  40 

July ;  43  2i) 

August 38  HI 

September 35  17 

October 23  23 

November 19  16 

December ,  24  11 

Averaf^^e i  37  26 


Mia 


field. 

34 
30 
22 
22 
24 
32 
30 
22 
31 
29 
24 
28 

27 


VeDan-  Butler ,  South- 


*ii*      ICO  and  I    and    '   west    Ha<-kH-     rr„«„i 
,^  S        Clar-  '  Ann    1    dU-       burg.       ^oUl. 


ion.     strong,    trict. 


44 
37 
34 
57 
62 
71 
56 
35 
47 
36 
45 
27 

46 


100 
71 
74 
62 
61 
75 
77 
67 
63 
56 
45 
43 


257 
206 
227 
229 
268 
285 
289 
255 
253 
233 
231 
233 


19 

27 

31 

22 

21 

26 

22  ' 

25 

18  I 

15 

21 

15  I 


66   247 


514 
433 
462 
477 
521 
571 
546 
463 
464 
415 
401 
384 


22  I   471 


The  following):  table  gives  the  number  of  wells  drilling,  by  months, 
from  1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  for  comparison,  over  the  entire  Ai)palachian 
field : 


y  umber  of  veil  h  drilling  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1891  to  1897  and  the  average  by 

mouths. 


Month.               '  IBOl.  1892.  1893.            1891. 

January 407  264  188 

J^ebniary 410  273  214 

March 401  251  206  , 

April  I  387  230  '  269  ' 

May 380  '  233  |  291  ' 

June 407  258;  305 

July 420  204  266  , 

August 406  244,  248 

September 397  !  236  233  j 

October !  386  j  246'  219 

November 351  I  228  i  277 

December 286  238'  233  I 

Average..  386!  242  246          409 


1895. 


1896. 


269 
282 
330 
345 
410 
430 
498 
484 
489 
469 
451 
456 


418 
440 
467 
635 
824 
941 
902 
866 
819 
794 
760 
716 

715 


701 
621 
667 
757 
727 
682 
640 
625 
556 
590 
627 
595 

649 


1897. 


514 
433 
462 
477 
521 
571 
546 
463 
464 
415 
401 
384 


471 
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The  following  table  shows  the  wells  completed,  the  initial  production, 
the  dry  holes,  the  wells  drilling,  and  the  rigs  building  in  the  Appa- 
lachian oil  field. 

This  gives  the  average  initial  production  in  1897,  over  the  entire 
field,  21.9  barrels  a  day,  as  compared  with  15.7  barrels  per  day  for  1896: 

Well  record  in  the  Appalachian  oilfield  in  1897, 


Month. 


January.. 
February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


August 

September. 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 


Total 6,072 


Wells 

com- 

pletod. 

iDltial  pro 
d  action. 

Dry 
holes. 

WelU 
drilling. 

Rigs 
buikuug. 

Barrels. 

599 

9,289 

154 

514 

320 

438 

8,492 

109 

433 

322 

414 

6,048 

116 

462 

332 

486 

8,078 

128 

477 

362 

548 

9,471 

131 

521 

322 

604 

13, 108 

141 

571 

312 

638 

13,834 

162 

546 

287 

601 

16, 983 

158 

463 

272 

489 

13,  350 

140 

»       464 

244 

446 

13, 029 

105 

415 

301 

426 

11,502 

122 

401 

273 

383 

9,889 

114 

384 

216 

1 

6,072 

• 
a  11, 089 

1,580 

a  471 

a  297 

a  Average 

■ 

Tables  found  under  the  head  of  Ohio  give  detailed  information  as  to 
wells  drilled  and  initial  daily  production  in  that  portion  of  the  Appa- 
lachian oil  field  known  as  the  Corning,  Macksburg,  Steubenville,  and 
Marietta  districts,  and  as  to  miscellaneous  wells  in  southeastern  or 
southern  Ohio,  grouped  in  the  previous  tables  under  the  head  of 
Macksburg. 

The  Sistersville  district  and  the  districts  contiguous  are  included 
under  the  general  head  of  southwest  district. 


PENNSYLVANIA   AND  NEW  YORK   OIL  FIELD. 

PRODUCTION. 

For  many  years  the  production  of  these  States  covered  almost  the 
entire  production  in  the  United  States,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to 
separate  the  output. 

It  is  interesting  to  give  separate  statistics  for  Xew  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  so  far  as  they  can  be  given  separately, 
for  these  States  cover  nearly  the  entire  production  in  the  Appalachian 
oil  field.  This  has  been  done  for  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  The  Brad- 
ford field  extends  continuously  from  I'ennsylvania  to  New  York. 
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It  has  been  fomul  difficult  to  separate  stocks,  shipments,  etc.,  of  the 
fonr  States  named  above. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
crude  petroleum  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  1897,  by  districts 
and  months : 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Tork  in  1897 f  by  d'mtricts  and 

months, 

[ Barrel*  of  42  gallons.] 


DiRtrict. 


January.       February.        March. 


April. 


Allegany  County,  N.  Y . 

Bradford 

Clarendon  and  Warren 

Middle  district 

Tiona 

Lower  district 

Washington  County .. 

Allegheny  County 

Beaver'County 

Greene  County 

Total 

Franklin  district 

Smiths  Ferry  district. . 


59, 655 

319, 647 

27, 845 

92, 551 

22,  282 

58(5.  811 

134,  892 

294, 816 

43,  748 

I        7,384 

1, 589, 631 

,         1, 874 
195 


62, 036 

320,992  ! 

28,  355 

80, 9U 

24,243 

586,  761 

143,  827 

265,447  . 

32,961 

7, 032 


67, 059 

355,230 

34, 147 

85, 977 

25,  667 

510,  392 

206, 637 

262, 893 

27, 574 

18,886 


66,  355 

335, 422 

28,  718 

77,822 

25, 121 

585, 514 

189, 568 

257, 969 

23, 191 

17,  306 


May. 

67,004 

333, 778 

32,051 

84,559 

25, 070 

598, 182 

190, 105 

240, 814 

24,118 

19,681 


1,552,588   1,724,462   1,606,986   1,615,362 
3,710  5,830  4,442  3,986 


190 


210 


4,442 
205 


200 


Grand  total 1,591,700    1,556,488  ,1,730,502    1,611,633   1,619,548 


District. 


.-  I 


Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

Bradford 

Clarendon  and  Warren 

Middle  district 

Tiona 

Lower  district 

Washington  County  ... 

A llegheny  County 

Beaver  County 

Gr«*enc  County 


June.  i 

67, 365 

339, 753 

31,923  ' 

85, 559 

25,  111 

584, 780 

199,774  I 

260, 709 

26, 248 

42, 983 


Julj". 

67, 433 
334, 165 

33, 952 
102, 801 

23,785 
580, 958 
195, 021 
242, 956 

24,  927 

35, 792 


August. 

66,828 
322, 260 

30, 110 
107,071 

24, 540 
555, 672 
194, 8:^6 
243, 119 

30, 148 

26, 211 


September. 


Total 

Franklin  district 

Smiths  Ferry  district. 

Grand  total 


63,170 
311,631 

32,689 
130, 572 

24,  313 
533,  738 
181, 933 
234, 043 

24,  772 

22, 565 


1,  66-1,  205  I  1,  all,  790  I  1, 600, 795  1, 559,  426 

3,881               5,383  ,            3, 9G4  3,857 

200                   190                   195  ,  200 

1,668,286  1,647,363  1.604,954  ,  1,563,483 
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Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  1897,  by  districts  and 

months — Continued. 

[Barrels  of  42  fi;allon8.] 


District. 


Allegany  County,  N.  Y. . 

Bradford 

Clarendon  and  Warren  . 

Middle  district 

Tiona 

Lower  distiict 

Washington  County 

Allegheny  County 

Beaver  County 

Greene  County 

Total 

Franklin  district 

Smiths  Ferry  district. .. 

Grand  total 


October. 


November. 


63, 479 
314,  212 

27, 440 
175, 341 

24,660 
547, 382 
187, 802 
224, 351 

19,979 

16,600 


56, 528 
308, 439 

35,920 
168, 874 

23, 628 
512, 478 
175,  487 
210,463 

20,084 

21,867 


1,601,246 

3,906 

210 


1, 533, 758 

4,159 

200 


1, 605, 362 


1,538,117 


December. 

64,694 
308,  701 

34,925 
137, 387 

23,165 
512, 931 
175, 830 
220,960 

20,176 

21,768 

1, 520, 537 

3,888 

205 


Total. 


771,606 
3, 904, 230 

378,  075 
1, 329, 448 

291,585 
6, 825, 599 
2,175,712 
2, 958, 540 

317, 926 

258, 065 


19,  210, 786 

48,  880 

a  2,  400 


1, 524, 630     19, 262, 066 


a  This  production  onl^-  represents  dump  oil,  the  pipe-line  runs  of  this  district  being  included  in 
runs  of  Beaver  Countj-. 

The  production  in  the  Allegany  district  does  not  include  all  of  tbe 
production  in  the  State  of  New  York.  About  15  to  18  i)er  cent  of  the 
production  in  the  Bradford  district  comes  from  New  York,  the  remain- 
der being  from  Pennsylvania.  The  sum  total  of  these  two  States 
shows  a  decrease  of  1,322,355  barrels  in  1897,  as  compared  with  1896, 
which  year  had  an  increase  of  1,440,031  barrels  over  1895,  so  that  1897 
is  only  117,676  barrels  greater  than  1895,  and  242,076  barrels  greater 
than  1894.  The  total  production  for  1894,  1895,  and  1897  is  nearly 
equal.  In  1897  it  was  13,747,170  barrels  less  than  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  1891.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  districts  has  been 
already  discussed  under  Apx)alachian  production. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  total  production  of  crude 
petroleum  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil  fields  for  the  twenty- 
seven  years  beginning  in  1871  and  ending  with  1897 : 
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In  the  early  history  of  the  oil  business  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
crude  oil  went  direct  from  the  field  to  the  refineries,  either  by  wagon, 
boat,  or  railway,  and  was  lost  sight  of  until  shipped  as  refined  oil, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  crude  petroleum  by  allowing 
one  barrel  of  crude  to  produce  three-fourths  of  a  barrel  of  refined,  or  a 
barrel  of  refined  was  regarded  as  being  the  equivalent  of  one  and  oue- 
third  barrels  of  crude.  Since  1888  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  crude 
petroleum  has  passed  through  the  pipe  lines,  and  is  given  under  the 
head  of  shipments  from  the  Appalachian  field  by  months. 

DRILLING  WKLL8  COMPLETED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW   YORK,   WEST  VIRGINIA,   AND 
THAT  PART  OF  OHIO  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  FIELD. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  production  of  petroleum  almost  all  of  it 
came  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  lu  after  years  oil  was  found 
in  Ohio  near  Macksburg  and  Marietta,  and  on  the  Little  Kanawha 
Elver  in  West  Virginia.  These  points  were  so  far  isolated  that  it  was 
not  dif^cult  to  keep  them  separated,  so  for  a  number  of  years  there 
was  a  correct  table  of  wells  drilled  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Now  it  is  almost  one  continuous  field  from  western  New  York  to  the 
Little  Kanawha  Eiver  of  West  Virginia,  a  part  extending  over  into 
Ohio  from  West  Virginia  at  and  near  Sistersville,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  following  table  includes  the  wells  drilled  in  this  portion  of 
Ohio. 

To  obtain  the  totals  of  all  wells  drilled  in  the  Appalachian  field  we 
would  have  to  add  to  this  table  those  comprised  under  the  head  of  the 
southern  Ohio  district,  which  are  shown  in  a  table  given  on  a  previous 
page: 

Number  of  drilling  tDella  completed  in  the  Pennayhania,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  a 

part  of  Ohio  oilfields  each  month  from  187S  to  1897. 


Year. 

Jan. 
37 

Feb. 
120 

Mar. 
89 

Apr. 
121 

May. 
135 

June. 
84 

July. 
128 

Aug. 
118 

Sept. 
82 

Oct 
100 

Nov. 
64 

Dec. 
105 

Total. 

1872  . . 

1,183 

1873.. 

93 

94 

100 

105 

102 

130 

114 

120 

106 

101 

100 

98 

1,263 

1874.. 

102 

104 

110 

113 

109 

101 

121  107 

104 

120 

106 

120 

1,317 

1875.. 

190 

187 

195 

186 

172 

190 

200  210 

201 

220 

217 

230 

2,398 

1876.. 

240 

231 

242 

200 

202 

261 

248 

270 

209 

273 

272 

272 

2,920 

1877.. 

281 

241 

291 

269 

320 

403 

317 

255 

322 

467 

391 

382 

3,929 

1878.. 

274 

226 

211 

409 

470 

269 

203 

186 

174 

229 

248 

165 

3,064 

1879.. 

136 

132 

238 

270 

402  '  330 

327 

283 

210 

232 

227 

261 

3,048 

1880.. 

320 

230 

367 

500  426  ,  310 

1 

338 

368 

356 

364 

336 

302 

4,217 

1881.. 

222 

220 

271 

316 

406 

374 

336 

332 

312 

322 

363 

406 

3,880 

1882.. 

347 

340 

385 

432 

469 

340 

185 

253 

164 

117 

150 

122 

3, 304 

1883.. 

125 

126 

142 

209  231 

228 

261  309 

1 

321 

321 

302 

272 

2,847 

1884.. 

229 

227 

256 

298 

311 

244 

268  145 

89 

59 

73 

66 

2,265 

1885.. 

64 

62 

82 

116 

213  1  242 

1 

217 

283 

356 

397 

384 

345 

2,761 

PETROLEUM. 
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Number  of  drilling  welU  oompUted  in  ike  Pennaylvania,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  a 
part  of  Ohio  oilfields  each  month  from  187  2  to  .7^d7— Continued. 


Year. 

Jad. 
270 

Feb. 

Mar. 
291 

Apr. 

May. 

1 
343 

Jane.  Jaly. 
365  t  357 

Aug. 
313 

Sept. 
253 

Oct 

Nov. 
221 

Dec. 
185 

Totol. 

1886.. 

280 

328 

272 

3, 478 

1887.. 

158 

162 

138 

160 

148  ' 

162     159 

142 

134 

100 

101 

96 

1,660 

1888.. 

57 

52 

56 

49 

56 

97       82 

96 

132 

229 

307 

302 

1,515 

1889.. 

284 

288 

353 

401 

431 

537     549 

508 

478 

559 

540 

471    00,435 

1890.. 

553 

482 

522 

556 

534 

571  '  555 

579 

571 

567 

520 

348 

6,a58 

1891.. 

310 

243 

27o 

288 

314 

304     334 

333 

281 

237 

245 

197 

3,361 

1892.. 

175 

171 

137 

167 

170 

154     174 

141 

142 

158 

160 

143 

1,892 

1893.. 

125 

84 

130 

127 

172 

213     193 

145 

158 

139 

137 

167 

1,790 

1894.. 

180 

170 

202 

261 

307 

349     319 

341 

362 

373 

368 

316 

3,548 

1895.. 

271 

195 

324 

425 

601 

754  1  772 

766 

735 

686 

613 

534 

6,676 

1896.. 

537 

514 

499 

569 

658 

744  ;  673 

589 

594 

581 

622 

625 

7,205 

1897.. 

544 

408 

368 

428 

485 

553     603     557 

1 

strict,  dat«  for  whic 

455     417 

1 

}h  by  months 

404 

352 

5, 574 

alnclui 

iM86^ 

irellsd 

riUedi 

n  Fran 

klin  di 

was  not  obtainable. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  developments  in  this  State  in  1897  have  been  described  under 
the  head  of  Appalachian  extension.  It  is  the  production  in  this  State 
that  has  held  up  the  production  of  the  Appalachian  field,  in  which 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  showed  a  decrease.  The  percentage  of  increase 
was  greater  in  1897  than  it  was  in  1896,.  being  30.64  per  cent  in  1897 
and  23.39  per  cent  in  1896.  The  increase  has  doubled  nine  times  in 
ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  deep  wells  required  in  most  of  the  fields 
of  this  State,  and  the  decrease  in  the  average  price,  which  was  78  J  cents 
in  1897,  as  compared  with  $1.18  in  1896. 

The  Elk  Fork  pool  added  1,504,290  barrels  during  the  year,  and  in  it 
there  was  a  decided  falling  ofif  toward  the  close  of  1897,  which,  accord- 
ing to  indications,  will  not  be  replaced  by  the  production  of  the  Whiskey 
Bun  pool,  opened  just  about  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  production  of  a  very  high  grade  of  natural  lubricating  oil  along 
the  west  flank  of  the  great  anticline  near  the  central  part  of  the  basin 
continued  in  1897.  There  was  a  falling  off  of  1,770  barrels,  as  compared 
with  1896}  in  the  production  of  lubricating  petroleum. 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  oil  in  West  Virginia 
from  the  beginning  of  operations,  so  far  as  obtainable,  that  previous  to 
1877  being  partially  estimated : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  West  Virginia, 


Year. 


Prey  ions  to  1876. 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 


Barrels. 


Year. 


3,000,000 
120,000 
172,000 
180,000 
180,000 
179,000 
151,000 
128,000 
126,000 
90,000 
91,000 
102,000 
145,000 


119, 448 
544, 113 
492, 578 
2, 406, 218 
3, 810, 086 
8, 445, 412 
8, 577, 624 

1895 1      8,120,125 

1896 10,019,770 

1897 13,090,045 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Barrels. 


Total '    60,289,419 


OHIO. 

This  State  has  a  part  of  two  fields  of  petroleum.  The  Appalachian 
field  extends  along  its  southeastern  border  from  Steubenville  to  Corn- 
ing, this  portion  being  known  as  the  southern  or  southeastern  Ohio 
field.  The  Mecca  and  Belden  districts  are  outliers  to  the  north  of  this 
field  and  produce  a  small  amount  of  superior  natural  lubricating  petro- 
leum. The  other  field  is  known  as  the  Lima  field,  located  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  State. 

In  the  Appalachian  field  the  oil  comes  from  sands  which  occupy  sev- 
eral positions  in  the  vertical  scale.  The  principal  sources  are,  however, 
the  productive  Coal  Measures,  the  Lower  Conglomerates,  the  Waverly, 
and  the  sands  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ohio  shale  of  the  Devonian 
formation. 

In  the  Lima  field  the  source  of  the  crude  petroleum  is  the  upper  x>or- 
tion  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  interval  of  horizontal  strata  between 
the  lowest  productive  sand  of  the  upper  oil  sands  and  the  Trenton  varies 
from  3,200  to  6,000  feet.  There  is  a  very  great  diflference  in  the  char- 
acter of  these  oils  found  in  the  southeastern  Ohio  field,  which  vary  from 
a  light  amber  to  a  very  dark  green. 

The  Lima  oil  contains  a  percentage  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which 
gives  to  it  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  dark  in  color — yellow  by  transmitted 
light  and  dark  green  by  reflected  light.  The  oils  of  southern  Ohio  are 
free  from  this  odor  and  are  generally  of  lighter  color  and  lighter  grav- 
ity.   Some  of  the  intervening  sands  and  limestones  between  the  upper 
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Devonian  and  the  Trenton  have  produced  oil,  but  not  in  paying  quan- 
tities. The  total  crude  petroleum  produced  in  Ohio  in  both  fields  in 
1897  was  21,560,515  barrels.  There  was  a  decrease  of  2,380,654  barrels 
as  compared  with  1896,  amounting  to  nearly  11 J  per  cent.  In  1897, 
2,877,193  barrels  came  from  the  Appalachian  or  southeastern  portion  of 
Ohio,  645  barrels  from  the  Mecca  Belden  division  of  the  same  field,  and 
18,682,677  barrels  from  the  Lima  field,  the  latter  being  87  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  State.  The  production  in  the  Lima  field  in 
Ohio  in  1896  was  20,575,138  barrels,  showing  a  decrease  of  9.2  per  cent 
during  the  year  1897.  The  price  in  the  State  declined  from  a  general 
average  in  1896  of  about  $0.74  to  $0.52  in  1897,  equal  to  a  decrease  of  22 
cents,  or  30  per  cent.  The  number  of  wells  completed  in  Ohio  in  1897 
was  2,998,  as  compared  with  5,077  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  41  per  cent. 
These  figures  show  that  the  prodjaction  held  up  remarkably  when  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  wells  completed  and  the  decrease  in  the  price 
is  considered. 

Wood  County  has  continued  to  hold  the  lead  in  the  new  work  during 
the  year.  There  were  several  small  pools  opened  up  in  this  county. 
Lucas  County  also  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  new  territory 
during  the  year. 

There  is  considerable  territory  in  this  field  that  can  insure  moderately 
good  wells,  if  the  price  were  increased  sufficiently  to  encourage  new 
work. 

PRODUCTION. 


The  total  amount  and  value  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  Ohio  in 
all  fields  in  1896  and  1897  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Total  amount  and  value  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  Ohio  in  1896  and  1897. 


District. 

189G. 

1807. 

Total 
production. 

Total  value. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Total 
production. 

Total  value. 

$8, 967, 685 
2,  262, 193 

3,120 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

Lima 

Eastern 

Mecca -Bel- 
den   

Total. 

BarreU, 
20, 575, 138 
3, 365,  365 

666 

$13,  723, 617 
3, 966, 924 

2,897 

$0,667 
L17| 

4.35 

BarreU. 
18, 682, 677 
2, 877, 193 

645 

$0.48 

.781 

4.84 

23, 941, 169 

17,  693, 438 

.739  21,560,515 

11,232,998       .52 

1 
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In  the  following  table  will  be  foand  the  total  production  of  all  the 
cmde  petroleum  in  Ohio  in  1897,  by  months,  in  the  several  fields.  The 
production  in  the  Mecca-Belden  field,  being  very  small,  was  not  divided 
into  monthly  production : 

Total  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Ohio  in  1897 f  by  months  and  diatrieU. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Month. 


Jannsry  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


Lima. 


1, 534,  285 
1, 485, 039 
1, 638, 755 
1, 570,  621 
1, 590, 956 
1,589,063 
1,  .608,  730 
1, 603, 336 
1, 546, 131 
1, 571, 760 
1, 458, 688 
l,4a5,313 


Total 18,682,677 


Southeastern 
Ohio. 


Mecca-Belden. 


293,801 
262,035 
266,343 
255, 213 
266,760 
259,100 


Total. 


1, 828. 136 
1, 747, 124 
1, 905, 148 
1, 825, 884 
1, 857, 766 
1, 848, 213 


245,876     '      1,854,656 

227,013      1,830,399 


217, 018 
203,127 
183,683 
197, 224 


1, 763, 199 
1, 774, 937 
1. 642, 421 
1, 682, 632 


2, 877, 193 
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The  total  amount  and  valae  of  crade  petroleum  produced  in  Ohio 
from  1889  to  1897,  inclusive,  by  districts,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Total  anMunt  and  valae  of  crutde  petroleum  produced  in  Ohio  from  1889  to  1897. 


Year. 

1 
Lima  district.                   1       Sontheastem  Ohio  district. 

Prodnction. 

Value.          1      Prodaction. 

1 

Value. 

1889 

Barrels. 
12, 153, 189 
15, 014, 882 
17, 315, 978 
15, 169, 507 
13, 646, 804 
13, 607, 844 
15, 850, 609 
20, 575, 138 
18, 682,  677 

$1, 822, 978 
4, 504, 465 
5, 281, 373 
5, 555, 832 
6, 448, 115 
6, 531, 765 
11,  372, 812 
13, 723, 617 
8, 967, 685 

1 
Barrels.         1 

317, 037            $340. 683 

1, 108, 334           1- 127. 730 

1890 

1891 

422,883 
1, 190, 302 
2, 601, 394 

283,332 

662, 106 

1.664.892 

1892 

1893 

1894 

amy   vrvm,,   w-m.                                ^    _            ,    _ 

3,183,370          2,670,052 
3,693,248    |      5,018,201 
3, 365, 365          3, 966, 924 
2. 877. 193           2.  262. 193 

1895 

1896 

1897 

• 

1 

Year. 

Mecoa>Belden  district. 

Total. 

Prodactioo. 

Value. 

Production. 

Value. 

1889 

Barrels. 

1,240 

1,440 

1,440 

3,112 

1,571 

940 

1,376 

666 

645 

$10,  334 

12,000 

12,000 

21, 101 

11,335 

4,476 

8,229 

2,897 

3,120 

Barrels. 
12,  471, 466 
16, 124, 656 
17, 740, 301 
16, 362, 921 
16, 249, 769 
16, 792, 154 
19, 545, 233 
23, 941, 169 
21, 560, 515 

$2, 173, 995 

5, 644, 195 

5, 576, 705 

6, 239, 039 

8, 124, 342 

9, 206,  293 

16,  399, 242 

17, 693, 438 

11, 232, 998 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  the  total  production  of  crude  petro- 
leum in  Ohio  for  the  years  1888  to  1897,  by  months : 

Total  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Ohio  from  1888  to  1897,  by  montke. 

[Barrels.] 


Tear. 


January. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


444,804 
1,041,655 

948,780 
1, 561, 039 
1, 124, 194 
1, 227. 363 
1, 326, 282 
1, 286, 468 
1896 1    1,957,875 


1897. 


Year. 


1, 828, 136 


February. 

507,686 
944,506 
929, 810 
1, 396, 474 
1, 160, 634 
1, 195, 698 
1, 187, 891 
1, 123, 784 
1,805,698 
1, 747, 124 


March. 


612,830 
1, 016, 278 
1, 008, 933 
1, 484, 045 
1,  242, 936 
1, 399, 648 
1, 431, 894 
1,387,882 
1, 967, 188 
1, 905, 148 


April. 


May. 


656,186 
1, 029, 780 
1, 101, 773 
1, 500, 142 
1, 173, 952 
1, 289, 982 
1,368,268 
1, 480, 228 
1, 989, 262 
1, 825, 884 


774,267 
1, 115, 703 
1, 223, 241 
1, 475, 339 
1, 216, 416 
1,384,090 
1, 486, 678 
1, 572, 718 
2, 062, 582 
1, 857, 766 


1888 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


Jane. 


889,066 
1, 074, 384 
1, 274, 209 
1, 516, 362 
1, 266, 712 
1, 419, 758 
1, 439, 144 
1, 590, 936 
2, 101, 507 
1, 848, 213 


July. 


Augaet. 


939, 287 
1, 052, 430 
1, 472, 974 
1, 545, 298 
1, 370, 135 
1, 444, 572 
1, 398, 304 
1, 779, 452 
2,117,^9 
1, 854, 656 


Year. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


October. 


November. 


1,064,688 
1, 048, 448 
1,798,413 
1, 527, 490 
1, 586,  iT? 
1, 397, 125 
1, 469, 457 
1, 963, 297 
2, 041, 301 
1, 774, 937 


1, 017, 362 
1, 030, 795 
1, 608, 883 
1, 299, 737 
1, 517, 198 
1, 306, 883 
1, 424, 926 
1, 840, 501 
1, 863, 720 
1, 642, 421 


1, 022, 009 
1, 075, 008 
1, 544,  291 
1, 538, 210 
1, 572, 657 
1, 480, 285 
1, 487, 528 
1, 877, 470 
2, 059, 532 
1, 830, 399 

December. 


September. 


1, 005,  422 
1, 060, 982 
1, 700, 227 
1, 523, 826 
1, 574, 336 
1, 402, 213 
1, 369, 409 
1,904,985 
1,994,503 
1, 763, 199 


Total. 


1, 077, 261 
981, 497 
1, 513, 122 
1, 372, 339 
1, 557, 578 
1, 302, 152 
1, 402, 373 
1, 737, 512 
1, 980, 152 
1, 682, 632 


10, 010, 868 
12, 471, 466 
16, 124, 656 
17, 740, 301 
16,362,921 
16, 249, 769 
16,  792, 154 
19, 545, 233 
23, 941, 169 
21, 560, 515 
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The  following  table  gives  the  prodaction  of  petroleum  in  Ohio  from 
the  beginning  of  operations  in  that  State  to  the  close  of  1897 : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Ohio. 


Year. 

Barrels. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Previous  to  1876 

1876 

200,000 
31,763 
29,888 
38,179 
29,112 
38,940 
33,867 
39, 761 
47,632 
90,181 

661,580 
1, 782, 970 

1887 

5, 022, 632 
10, 010, 868 
12, 471, 466 
16, 124, 656 
17, 740, 301 
16, 362, 921 
16, 249, 769 
16, 792, 154 . 
19, 545, 233 
23, 941, 169 
21, 560, 515 

1888.: 

1877 

1889 

1878 

1890 

1879 

1891 

1880 

1892 

1881 

1893 

1882 

1894 

1883 

1895 

1884 

1896 

1885 

1897 

1886 

LIMA  DISTRICT. 

The  first  petroleum  discovered  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  was  pro- 
duced by  a  well  drilled  at  Findlay,  Hancock  County,  in  the  fall  of  1884. 
The  production  almost  doubled  in  that  year.  It  was  1885,  however, 
that  increased  the  production  734  per  cent  over  1884.  As  this  district 
is  now  by  far  the  most  important  field  at  present  in  Ohio,  it  will  be 
considered  first,  and  that  portion  of  the  Appalachian  field  inside  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  will  be  then  taken  up. 


PRODUCTION. 


The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  this  district,  beginning 
with  1886  and  ending  in  1897 : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  from  1886  to  1897, 


Year. 

1 

Barrels. 

1 

Year. 

Barrels. 

1886 

1, 064, 025 

4, 650, 375 

9, 682, 683 

12, 153, 189 

15, 014, 882 

17, 315, 978 

1892 

15, 169, 507 
13, 646, 804 
13, 607, 844 
15, 850, 609 
20, 575, 138 
18, 682, 677 

1887 

1893 

1888 

1894 

1889 

1895 

1890 

1896 

1891 

1897 
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In  the  following  table  is  foand  the  prodaction  of  petroleum  in  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  field  from  1887  to  1897,  by  months,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
obtainable: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  field  from  1887  to  1897, 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Year. 


January. 


Kebruarv. 


March. 


April. 


Mav 


1887 131,011 

1888 422,125 

188J) 1,016,697 

1890 911,947 

1891 1,471,858 

1892 1,090,173 

1893 '  1,037,358 

1894 1,116,979 

1895 l,aS4,489 

1896 1,635,925 

1H97 1,534,285 

VeMf. 


206,  026 

479, 824 

921,185 

888,978 

1, 355,  734 

1, 127,  481 

985, 620 

974, 091 

900,530 

1, 523, 866 

1, 485, 039 

JllUH. 


1887 474,535 

1888 862,106 

1889 1,050,269 

1890 1,  175,821 

1891 1,491,228 

1892 1,210.523 

1893 1,213,521 

1894 1,165,190 

1895 1,:W0,058 

1896 1, 822, 817 

1897 1,589,063 


303, 084 

586,781 

989,793 

955, 620 

1, 455, 628 

1,200,305 

1, 161, 38^1 

1, 177, 837 

1,111,346 

1, 673, 595 

1,  ()38, 755 


Jul\ 

389, 
906, 
1,  029, 
1,  354, 
1, 514, 
1,300, 
1, 231, 
1, 131, 
1, 474, 
1,843, 
1, 608, 


997 

218 

707  I 

672  ■ 

607 

197 

010 

081 

115 

477 

730 


Ytar. 


(>ctob«'r. 


Nov^cnilter. 


:i52,  798 
629,932 
1, 004, 969 
1, 040, 924 
1, 470, 661 
1, 128, 253 
1, 072, 850 
1, 099,  452 
1, 194,  799 
1, 697, 848 
1, 570, 621 

AugiiKt. 

490, 862 
995, 938 
1, 050, 152 
1,411,998 
1, 509, 262 
1, 461, 020 
1,  258,  289 
1, 212, 090 
1, 540.  149 
1.789,341 
1,  603,  336 

Det'euilMT. 


449 
745 
1,090, 
1, 142 
1, 446 
1,165, 
1, 179; 
1,203 
1,287 
It  775, 
1, 590, 

Sept«Mi 

465 
J>79 
1,038 
1, 559 
1,492 
1,  422 
1,181 
1,090 
1, 527 
1, 739 
1, 546 


062 
896 
638 
954 
284 
750 
808 
229 
167 
858 
956 

lw*r. 

743 
943 
072 
473 
115 
534 
493 
626 
085 
122 
131 


Total. 


1887 444,941 

1888 1,036,712 

1889 1, 019,  961 

1890 1,660,069 

1891 1,499,834 

1892 1 ,  379, 909 

1893 1,154,641 

1894 1,  ia5,l)38 

1895 ,.  1,679,693 

1896 1,770,493 

1897 1,571,760 

19  GEOIi,  PT   0,  VOL  2 5 


458,612 
988,997 
997, 825 
1,  495.  01« 
1,  271, 189 
1,  328,  548 
1,084,324 
1, 146, 686 
1,494,985  i 
1,612,298  ' 
1, 458, 688 


483,704 
1, 049, 211 

943, 921 
1,417,327 
1,  337, 578 
1,  354, 814 
1,086,506  ' 
1, 124, 644  ; 
1,  406, 193 
1,690,498  ' 
1,4H5,313 


4,  650,  375 
9, 682,  683 
12, 153, 189 
15,  014,  882 
17,315,978 
15, 169,  507 
13, 646, 804 
13,  607,  844 
15,  850,  609 
20,  575,  138 
18, 682, 677 
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WELL  RECORDS  IN  THE  LIMA   DISTRICT. 


In  the  following  tables  will  be  found  statements  showing  the  well  rec- 
»ord8  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  from  1894  to  1897,  inclusive. 

The  table  below  sliows  the  wells  completed  each  month  during  the 
year  1897  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  field: 

Total  number  of  wells  completed  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  in  1897. 


Month. 

Allen. 
23 

Au- 
glaize. 

24 

Han- 
cock. 

54 

San- 
dusky. 

24 

Wood. 
76 

Mer- 
cer. 

Van 
Wert. 

1 

Sen- 
eca. 

11 

MiMel- 
lane- 
ous. 

28 

Total. 

Jaiiaiiry  . . . 

11 

252 

February  .. 

22 

15 

44 

18 

63 

8 

4 

7 

12 

193 

March 

20 

17 

41 

28 

69 

12 

1 

3 

19 

210 

April  

"23 

27 

41 

37 

56 

7 

2 

5 

17 

215 

May 

22 

25 

32 

40 

58 

15 

1 

3 

30 

226 

June 

15 

30 

35 

28 

67 

8 

0 

4 

24 

211 

July 

16 

26 

39 

22 

102 

9 

2 

4 

22 

242 

August 

12 

33 

17 

13 

77 

10 

0 

3 

28 

193 

September  . 

13 

dTj 

22 

18 

71 

16 

1 

2 

38 

216 

October 

16 

33 

40 

11 

57 

11 

0 

2 

26 

196 

November  . 

17 

21 

41 

11 

56 

9 

0 

31 

191 

Deceuiber .. 
Total  .. 

13 
212 

17 
303 

26 
432 

8 
258 

39 
791 

118 

2 
14 

4 
53 

30 

141 
2,486 

305 

In  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  initial 
daily  production  of  the  new  wells  in  1897  was  4,818  barrels  per  month. 
This  amount  multiplied  by  12  gives  57,810  as  the  total  initial  produc- 
tion. This  divided  by  2,102,  the  number  of  wells  less  the  dry  holes, 
gives  27  as  the  average  number  of  barrels  of  initial  daily  production  for 
each  paying  well  drilled  in  1897,  as  c()mi)ared  with  21.7  in  1896  and  23 
in  1895.  The  declining  price  decreased  the  number  of  wells  drilled, 
aud  they  were  more  carefully  selected  as  to  paying  territory  in  1897  ms 
comx)ared  with  1890,  and  therefore  show  a  greater  initial  production. 
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Initial  dailif  production  oftcelh  completed  in  the  Lima  {Ohio)  district  in  1897, 

r  Barrels.] 


Month. 


Allen. 


L 


January  ...  475  475 

February  .390  450 

March 435  680 

April 400  560 

May 300  550 

June 270  880 

July 245  1,020 

August 200  2,405 

September  .  190  2,495 

October....  345  1,650 

November..  170  645 

December..  160  520 

Average..  298  1,028 


Vao      S«n- 
Wert.  ;  eoa. 


30      1^ 
40       95 


10  ! 

5 
10 

0  ' 
45 

0 
30 

0 


15 
55 
45 
30 


25 


15 
20 
40 


0     110 
0       75 


Misoel 
iHDe- 

0U8. 


785 

255 

350 

525 

470 

470 

680 

1,075 

1,155 

1,145 

1,115 

960 


Total. 

4,710 
3,600 
4,820 
4,  MO 
4,175 
4,526 
5,855 
6.740 
6,283 
5,955 
4,145 
2,975 


14       59       749     4,818 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  there  were  384  dry  holes 
completed  in  1897,  ns  compared  with  550  in  1896.  This  leaves  2,102 
producing  wells  in  1897,  as  compared  with  3,908  producing  wells  drilled 
in  1896.  This  is  a  decrease  of  46  per  cent  in  the  number  of  producing 
wells,  while  the  producticm  only  decreased  9.2  per  cent. 

Total  number  of  dry  holes  drilled  in  the  Lima  {Ohio)  diHtrici  in  1S97, 


Month. 


Allen. 


January 3 

February  ..  5 

March 3 

April  5 

May  2 

June '  2 

July I  3 

August 3 

Septeni1>er  .{  3 

October 5 

November . .  7 

December  . .  2 

Total  ....  43 


Au- 
glaize. 


7 
4 
3 
8 
5 
5 
1 
4 
4 
4 
8 
6 


I 
cotrk.  I  dusky.    "  "*^"     cer.  t  Wert. 


Han- '    San- 


^         MiHcel- 

®*^"-    1     OU8. 


4 
5 
5 
6 
1 

■» 

o 

7 

3 

3 

12 

11 

11 


I  i 

0  j 
3 

1  I 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 


6 

9 

10 

8 

6 

8 

15 

11 

14 

11 

8 

8 


3 
2 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
0 
6 
4 
4 
0 


59       73 


19  I     114  '     32 


0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

34 

Total. 

28 
28 
30 
32 
31 
25 
36 
26 
33 
39 
43 
33 


384 
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The  number  of  rigs  building  indicates  the  operations  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  from  which  time  the  number  usually  dechnes,  owing  to  severe 
weather.  The  average  for  the  year  1897  was  90  j)er  month,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  159  per  month  in  1896.  This  is  an  average  decrease 
of  43^  per  cent. . 

Total  number  of  rigs  building  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  in  1897* 


Month. 

Allen. 

Au- 
glaize. 

Han- 
cock. 

San- 
diiaky. 

Wood. 

Mer- 
cer. 

Van 
Wert. 

Sen- 
eca. 

Miacel. 
lane- 

OUB. 

Total. 

Janaary 

4 

1 

12 

16 

44 

5 

3 

3 

6 

94  ; 

February  .. 

6 

6 

12 

21 

43 

6 

3 

2 

9 

108 

.    March 

2 

4 

13 

24 

42 

5 

3 

2 

7 

102 

April 

2 

13 

5 

21 

34 

5 

3 

1 

13 

97 

May 

2 

8 

14 

17 

40 

7 

3 

1 

8 

100 

June 

2 

6 

10 

13 

44 

2 

3 

3 

11 

94 

July 

0 

5 

8 

15 

34 

7 

3 

0 

4 

76 

Auj^ust 

2 

9 

9 

12 

29 

4 

3 

1 

10 

79 

September  . 

1 

5 

15 

13 

27 

2 

3 

0 

5 

71 

October 

5 

9 

12 

13 

30 

2 

3 

2 

9 

85 

November . . 

3 

7 

10 

15 

34 

3 

4 

1 

11 

88 

December.. 

2 

15 

7 

16 

29 

1 

3 

1 

8 

82 

'        Average.. 

3 

7 

11 

16 

36 

4 

3 

1 

9 

90 

_ 

_       

. 

The  following  table  shows  128  wells  drilling  at  the  close  of  the  year 
as  compared  with  249  wells  at  the  close  of  1896: 

Total  number  of  wells  drilling  in  the  Lima  {Ohio)  district  in  1897, 


Month. 

Allen. 

Au- 
glaize. 

Han- 
cock. 

San- 
dusky. 

Wood. 

Mer- 
cer. 

Van 
Wert. 

Sen- 
eca. 

Miacel- 
lane- 
ous. 

Total. 

January  . . . 

23 

18 

51 

19 

65 

8 

4 

6 

23 

217 

February  .. 

15 

14 

45 

23 

81 

12 

1 

1 

29 

221 

March 

15 

24 

41 

20 

62 

8 

1 

1 

28 

200 

April 

16 

21 

29 

20 

57 

15 

1 

2 

26 

187 

May 

8 

16 

27 

16 

53 

5 

0 

2 

21 

148 

June 

12 

14 

38 

15 

71 

12 

0 

,       1 

26 

189 

July 

10 

20 

20 

Id 

61 

5 

0 

2 

'       27 

160 

August 

12 

30 

20 

13 

62 

12 

1 

0 

34 

184 

Sept«*mber  . 

10 

24 

35 

8 

59 

7 

1 

2 

22 

168 

October 

11 

18 

42 

7 

51 

12 

1 

3 

33 

178 

November . . 

15 

12 

30 

6 

41 

5 

1 

3 

1 

28 

1        141     ' 

December . . 

8 

13 

24 

•     6 

44 

8 

1        0 

0 

25 

128 

.Average.. 

13 

19 

33 

14 

1 

59 

9 

1 

2 

27 

177 

- 
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XMmher  of  wells  completed  in  the  Lint  a  (0/ijo)  district  from  1890  to  1897,  by  months. 


Year. 
1890.. 

Jan.  1 

44' 

Feb. 
62 

Mar. 

1 

Apr.  . 

May. 
147 

June. 
165 

Jaly. 
224 

1 
-^.ug. 

271 

Sept. 
307 

Oct. 
319 

Nov. 
243 

Dec. 
187 

Total. 

1,969 

1891.. 

142 

123 

129 

156 

116 

143 

144 

138 

157 

134 

104 

88 

1,574 

1892.. 

67 

82 

93 

93 

93 

121 

m 

166 

171 

174 

147 

105 

1,446 

1893.. 

lOO 

85 

163 

135 

128 

1  160 

152 

133 

131 

120 

132 

130  1 

1,569 

1894.. 

130 

175 

179 

205 

248 

230 

233 

219 

204 

226 

214 

20y  1 

2,472 

1895.. 

200 

158 

244 

316 

'412 

1  461 

4^ 

1 

519 

462 

427 

470 

336  1 

4,489 

1896.. 

328 

355 

370 

432 

504 

513 

396 

1 

337 

346 

279 

2JW 

299 

4,458 

1897 . - 

252 

193 

210 

215 

226 

1  211 

-  242 

1  193 

216 

196 

1  191 

141  , 

2,48<> 

Initial  daily  production  of  new  welh  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  from  1890  to  lH97f  by 

months. 

[BarrelH.] 


Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mav. 


June. 


July. 


1890. 


1891 5,858'  5,474  4,428  6,543 

1892 2,853'  4,485  3,973  4, 6a5 

1893 5,510  4,809  6,241  5,477 

1894 3,853;  4,211  4,486  5,586 

1895 4,432  3,753  5,281  6,208 

1896 5,651  I  6,704,  7, 885  |  9,335 

1897 4,710  1  3,600  4,820=  4,040 


4,411 
4,  750 
6, 858 
7,291 
8,161 
9,902  j 
4, 175  , 


6, 667  8, 461 
8,314  I  11,(548 
9,  701       9, 588 


War. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

1897. 


Aug. 

18,944  ' 
8,427  I 

14,631  j 
5, 124  I 
5,  642 

10.025 
6, 175  I 

6, 740 ; 


Sept. 


16,309 
7,855 

12, 908 
6,752 
5,020 
9,175 
5,&10 
6,283 


Oct. 

17,  426 
8,033 

13,  772 
4,223  j 
5,991 
8,586 
5,355 
5,  955 


Nov. 

13,  779 
5,  592 
7, 554 
4,2a5 

10.464 
9,695 
5,630 
1, 145 


6,391 
9,772 
9,670 
4,525 

Deo.       ! 

8,424  ' 
2,989 
4,907  ' 
3,275 
5, 539 
6,284 
6,171 
2,  975 


5,637 
9, 01 1 
6,885 
5,  855 

Average. 

14,  976 
6.228 
7,872 
5,980 
5,  843 
7, 532 
7,084 
4,818 
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Total  number  of  dry  holes  drilled  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  from  lii90  to  1897,  by  months. 


Tear. 

Jan. 

3 

28 

Feb. 

2 
27 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

4 
14 

June. 

11 

18 

July. 

10 
22 

Aug. 



23 

14 

Sept. 

30 
26 

Oct. 

32 

20 

Nov. 

37 
17 

Dec. 

■ 

Total. 

1890.. 
1891.. 

41 
13 

193 
250 

23 

28 

1892.. 

9 

9 

8 

13 

10 

18 

16 

18 

27 

22 

18 

15 

183 

1893.. 

12 

15 

20 

24 

18 

19 

18 

12 

14 

16 

13 

22 

203 

1894.. 

17 

41 

37 

27 

32 

41 

30 

34 

35 

27 

28 

35 

384 

1895.. 

33 

19 

38 

j  33 

6G 

65 

70 

48 

59 

48 

49 

36 

564 

1896.. 

43 

44 

57 

1  39 

55 

63 

47 

35 

52 

26 

42 

47 

550 

1897.. 

28 

28 

30 

32 

31 

25 

36 

26 

33 

39 

43 

33 

384 

Number  of  welU  drilling  in  the  Lima  {Ohio)  district,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  from  1890 

to  1897, 


Year.       Jan.     Feb.  >  Mar. 


1890 

1891. 

1892 

1893. 

1894 

1895. 

1896 

1897 


Apr.    May.  June 


July.    Aug.    Sept.  <  Oct.    Nov.  !   Dec.    Averaga 


47        59 
90      105  ' 


61 
72 


78 
78 


120  113 
132  i  176 
327     317 

217     221 

I  I 


94 
76 

88 


I 


82 
51 
92 


135     188  J '237     182 
90       93 
101     112 


79 

64 

117 


127  !  138     127 


214 
338 
200 


269  i  302 
368  371 
187     148 


90 
95 
119 
139 
369 
293 
189 


103  101 

117  138 

397  413 

282  251 

160  I  184 


238 

294 

148 

111 

85 

88 

67 

53 

120 

114 

106 

81 

89 

102 

118 

114 

136 

136 

138 

140 

404 

435 

306 

331 

251 

240 

243 

249 

168 

178 

141 

128 

164 

85 

88 

99 

131 

312 

294 

177 


WcUh  completed  in  Lima  {Ohio)  district  from  1894  to  1897, 


r 


Wells  completed  in  1894 
Wells  completed  in  1895 
Wells  completed  in  1896 
Wells  completed  in  1897 


N  amber. 

2,472 
4,489 
4,458 
2,486 


Dry. 


Total  pro- 
ductive. 


I 


384 
564 
550 
384 


2,088 
3,925 
o,  9Uo 
2,102 
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Rigt 

building  in 

ike  Lima  (Ohio)  dUtrietfram 

1890  to  1897,  hy  months. 

Tear. 

Jan. 

r 
Feb.    Mar 

1 

Apr. 

May. 

1           ' 
J  tine.  >  July.    Aug. 

1 
Sept. 

1 

,  Oct. 

t 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 

1890.. 

56 

69    

t 

173 

239 

1 
248     212 

210 

194 

1 
149 

109 

166 

1891.. 

120 

137  1  155 

117 

115 

123 

137  '  120 

117 

106 

91 

99 

120 

1892.. 

95 

115      106 

112 

113 

104     128     126 

121 

112 

112 

49 

108 

1893.. 

62 

70       63 

58 

90 

72       52       52 

61 

76 

66 

69 

66 

1894.. 

60 

83  1     90 

Si< 

85 

76  ,    68       95 

86 

92 

112  1 

110 

87 

1895.. 

114 

171     208 

r 

1  245 

305 

339  1  317     282 

294 

264 

194 

195 

244 

1896.. 

205 

216  '  231 

,  201 

2(¥) 

147  '  130     106 

114 

120 

138 

91 

159 

1897.. 

94 

108      102 

97 

100 

94 

76       79 

71 

85 

88 

82 

90 

The  foUowiDg  table  shows  the  wells  completed,  the  initial  production, 
the  dry  holes,  wells  drilliug,  and  rigs  building  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  dis- 
trict in  1897: 

Well  record  in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  district  in  1S97. 


Mdnth. 


WeliBcom.    Initial  pro-    p^,.  h^ies 
pleted.  duction. 


January 252 

Febrnary 193 

March 210 

April 215 

May 226 

Jane 211 

July 242 

August 193 

September 216 

October 196 

Noveml>€r 191 

December 141 

Total 2,486 


oles. 

WelU 
drilling. 

Rigs  build 
ing. 

28 

217 

94 

28 

221 

108 

30 

200 

102 

32 

187 

97 

31 

148 

100 

25 

189 

94 

36 

160 

76 

26 

184 

79 

33 

168 

71 

39 

178 

85 

43 

141 

88 

'33 

128 

82 

384 


Barrels. 
4,710 
3,600 
4,820 
4,040 
4,175 
4, 525 
5,855 
6,740 
6,  283 
5,  955 
4,  145 
2,975 

a4,H18 

a  Average. 
PIPK-LINK    KtrNS    IN   THK   LIMA-IXDIANA    FIELD. 

The  term  Lima-Indiana  field  is  nsed  to  include  all  of  the  petroleum 
produced  in  the  Lima,  Ohio,  and  the  Indiana  field,  which  embraces  all 
of  the  Trenton  limestone  production.  In  the  following  table  of  pipe- 
line runs  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  petroleum  carried  out  of 
Ohio  from  that  carried  out  of  Indiana,  and  therefore  the  runs  and  ship- 
ments from  these  States  are  combined.  As  has  been  before  mentioned 
in  this  report,  pipe  line  runs  are  not  production.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Lima-Indiana  field.  The  production  by  States  is  quite 
accurately  given  under  that  head. 


1 

\        a  177 

a90 

i 
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Pipe-line  runs,  Lima- Indiana  fields  from  1887  to  1807, 

[  Barrels  of  42  gallon h.] 


Year. 


January.        Fiibruary.  Mart*.h. 


April. 


Mav 


1887 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


1<U,474 

359, 860 

973,980 

I      683,750 

1891 1,241,154 

1892 1      971,607 

1893 1,049,778 

1894 1,265,267 

1895 1,213,841 

1896 ,  1,739,291 

1897 !  1,547,658 


207, 026 

428,008 

800, 828 

622,  799 

1, 147, 947 

1, 008, 069 

974, 944 

1, 106, 493 

1, 029, 385 

1, 631, 939 

1,589,905 


303, 084 

534. 588 

830, 559 

676, 175 

1,255,611 

1, 083. 801 

1,  163, 641 

1, 353, 591 

1,  291,  355 

1, 795, 745 

1,  733,  521 


352,798 

587,043 

845, 377 

842, 416 

1, 202, 583 

1, 042, 087 

1, 074,  290 

1, 295, 619 

1, 405, 424 

1,  859,  882 

1, 647,  997 


Year 


June. 


Julv 


August.         SeptemLHT. 


1887 ,  474,535 

1888 774,710 

1889 843,844 

1890 916,289 

1891 1,207,884 

1892 1,099,145 

1893 1,245,880 

1894 1,402,417 

1895 1,541,221 

1896 2,026,387 

1897 1,689.456 


389,997 
896,034 
805,  744 
1, 105, 885 
1, 236, 291 
1, 190, 015 
1, 289, 991 
1,  366,  310 
1,713,937 
2, 016, 5(>4 
1, 702, 339 


Yfiar. 


Noveuil>er. 


1887 458,613 

1888 891,999 

1889 774,073 

1890 1,215,960 

1891 1,070,131 

1892 1,209,953 

1893 1,230.658 

1894 1,334,334 

1895 1,705,506 

1896 1,681,715 

1897 1,5(56,921 


490, 162 
975, 2:i5 
968, 4  •i9 
1, 149. 877 
1, 240,  Wl 
1, 346, 949 
1, 390, 894 
1, 469, 372 
1,  752, 150 
1, 953, 876 
1, 668, 287 

Decern  l»or. 

483,  704 
938, 188 
755,  553 
1, 186. 434 
1,211,820 
1, 244, 712 
1, 224, 952 
1, 326,  371 
1,621,184 
1, 778,  786 
1, 571,  7(51 


465,743 
868,826 
875, 201 
1,  289, 577 
1, 252, 375 
1, 232, 385 
1, 315, 933 
1, 325, 352 
1,  778. 653 
1, 883, 814 
1,618,488 


449, 062 

705,045 

932, 067 

887, 5i»0 

1, 191, 147 

1,064,478 

1, 187,  939 

1,424,182 

1,540,972 

1, 945,  979 

1,685.011 


I 


Oct  )ber. 


Total. 

4,684,139 

8,  899,  004 

10, 255,  752 

11,918,910 

14,515,770 

13,  a57,  737 

14,  451,  195 
16,074,350 
18, 415, 630 
22,210,011 
19, 670. 514 


444,941 
939, 468 
850, 077 
1, 342, 158 
1,  257, 986 
1,264,536 
1, 302,  295 
1,  405,  042 
1,822,002 
1, 896, 033 
1,649,170 

A  verage. 


390, 

741, 

a54, 

993, 

1, 209, 

1,138, 

1,204, 

1.339, 

1, 534, 

1,  850, 

1,639. 


34."» 
584 
646 
243 
648 
145 
266 
529 
636 

8:w 

210 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  PRTROLRrM    FROM  TIIK  LIMA-INDIANA   FIELD. 

In  the  followiDg  table  will  be  found  tbe  shipments  in  the  Lima-Indiana 
oil  field  from  1887  to  1897,  inclusive,  by  years  and  months.  The  ship- 
ments and  runs  correspond  very  closely  throughout  the  year.  The 
stocks  only  increased  365,871  barrels  in  1897. 

Shipments  of  crude  petrol  euin  from  the  lAma- Indiana  field  from  1887  to  1897. 

[Barrelfi  of  42  frallons.] 


Year. 


•lauuary. 


18S7. 

1888 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 


81,r>69 

367.524 

'  156,085 

968,887 

1892 1  l,a55,362 

1893 1,306.612 

1894 1,199,752 

1895 1,473,7:^0 

1896... 1,802,361 

1897 1,672,8;« 


Februftry. 

10,957 

207,040 

862,807 

111,604 

837, 928 

1,346,541 

1, 270, 595 

1,109,110 

1, 289, 686 

1, 593,  328 

1, 795, 876 


March. 

32.  613 

243,  f)64 

391,026 

123, 125 

330, 448 

1, 532, 606 

1, 390, 646 

1,247,295 

1, 409,  761 

1,618,117 

1, 724, 306 


April. 

77,900 

210.725 

340,  889 

115,  223 

336,?<54 

1, 512.  358 

1, 205, 748 

1, 210, 391 

1, 206, 172 

1,516,888 

1, 585. 187 


May. 

101, 

15&, 

809, 

169, 

1,078, 

1, 427, 

1,321, 

1, 150, 

1, 212, 

1, 574, 

1, 762, 


306 
620 
238 
6()2 
4»<9 

782 
298 
061 
627 
085 


Year. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
181»3. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Year. 


Kovenib«*r.    '    December. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

1, 
1, 

1, 


78, 
287, 
759, 
657, 
391, 
323, 
262, 
285, 
587, 
720, 
,353, 


827 
934 
702 
614 
400 
204 
130 
861 
449 
720 
321 


76,327 

382,448 

750, 244  i 

907,548  ' 

1,454,578  ! 

1,^0,734  j 

1, 230, 216  ; 

1, 463, 566 

1, 810, 159 

1, 727, 549 

1,881,121 


Total. 

751,325 

3, 053,  068 

5, 801, 928 

6, 199,  306 

12, 154, 865 

16, 504,  880 

14,651,643 

14, 453, 762 

16,  830, 366 

20,  021, 466 

20,  092, 426 


Averagt*.. 

68,302 

254,  422 

483,494 

516, 609 

1, 012, 906 

1, 375, 407 

1, 220,  970 

1, 204, 480 

1, 402,  531 

1, 668, 156 

1, 674,  369 


1 
Jane. 

July. 
174,  824 

August. 
20, 019 

September. 
30,  944 

October. 

104,440 

43,168 

179, 192 

227,707 

401, 175 

301,316 

370, 378 

352,  886 

361, 694 

464,  325 

626,207 

715,386 

700, 422 

874, 121 

846, 360 

813,817 

723, 725 

923,605 

997,681 

1, 16(5, 054 

1, 260, 598 

1, 408,  ^3 

1, 492, 543 

1, 389, 501 

1, 342,  949 

1, 125, 335  i 

1, 315, 994 

1, 235,  ^43 

1, 152, 374 

1, 040, 860 

1,038,819 

1, 196, 018 

1. 303, 957 

1, 023, 316 

1,  238, 183 

1, 023, 232 

1, 198,  801 

1, 279, 618 

1, 302, 596 

1, 298, 502 

1, 452, 640 

1, 507, 992 

i;  667, 914 

1,617,519 

1, 745, 657 

1,  702,  721 

1, 704, 065 

1,  750, 613 

1,841,908 

1, 478, 129 

1,655,593 

1,591,449 
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STOCKS  OF  CRUDR  PETROLEUM   IN  THE  LIMA-INDIAXA  FIELD. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  statement  of  stocks  of  crade 
petroleum  in  the  Lima- Indiana  field  at  the  close  of  each  month  from 
1887  to  1897.  They  show  a  slight  increase  during  the  year  1897,  of 
365,d71  barrels.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  net  stocks  were 
22,939,639  barrels. 

The  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  Appalachian  field  were 
11,010,044  barrels,  making  a  total  of  33,949,683  barrels  of  crude  oil  in 
tanks,  32^  per  cent  being  in  the  Appalachian  field  and  67^  per  cent 
being  in  the  Lima,  Ohio,  field.  The  increase  in  stocks  of  the  Lima- 
Indiana  field  was  365,871  barrels,  as  above  mentioned,  and  that  of  the 
Appalachian  field  1,264,322  barrels,  making  an  increase  in  stocks  in 
both  fields  of  1,630,193  barrels  in  1897. 


Total  Htocks  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Lima- Indian  a  fields  at  the  close  of  each  month,  from 

1887  to  1897. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.  ] 


Year. 

January'. 

February. 

March. 

1887 

847,  817 

1, 118,  288 

1888 

4,  367, 355 

4, 588, 323 

4, 949,  446 

1889 

10, 415, 880 

10, 852, 202 

11, 288, 793 

18iK) 

14, 104, 018 

14, 180, 090 

14, 241, 340 

1891 

21,  233, 645 

21,537,789 

21, 957, 948 

1892 

21, 692, 318 

21, 350, 912 

20, 896, 185 

1893 

18,  355, 492 

18, 059, 846 

17, 877, 265 

1894 

18, 565, 823 

18, 566, 158 

18,  675, 275 

1895 

19, 898, 378 

19, 642, 870 

19, 524,  463 

1896 

21, 431, 778 

21, 473, 447 

21, 651, 075 

1897 

23, 174, 324 

22, 968, 353 

22, 977, 567 

Year. 


Jime. 


1887 ; 2,111,037 

1888 1  6,593,165 

1889 12, 902, 628 

1890 - 14,513,553 

1891 : 22,704,034 


1892 


19, 668, 894 


1893 17,642,117 

1894 19,142,598 

1895 20,314,230 

1896 22,693,894 

1897 22,902,147 


July. 


2, 326, 211 
7, 282, 088 
13, 344, 795 
14, 744, 004 
22, 930, 048 
19, 467. 900 
17, 779, 733 
19, 504, 651 
20, 725, 571 
23, 094, 851 
22, 762, 578 


April. 

May. 

1, 393, 186 

1, 740, 942 

5, 367, 401 

5, 980,  283 

11, 792. 707 

12,413,137 

14, 153, 259 

14,  298, 966 

22, 319, 191 

22, 424, 364 

20,  425, 914 

20, 062, 639 

17,  747, 249 

17, 616, 527 

18, 763, 242 

19,041,624 

19, 723, 715 

20, 052, 627 

21, 964, 069 

22, 335,  420 

23, 040, 378 

22,963,304 

August. 

September. 

2, 632, 828 

2,  957, 900 

7, 852, 705 

8, 392, 493 

13, 846, 765 

14, 092,  706 

19, 086,  736 

19, 843, 950 

22, 993, 496 

22, 975, 470 

19, 505, 399 

19, 150, 058 

18, 129, 767 

18,  408, 814 

19,  736, 628 

20, 040,  748 

21, 179, 219 

21, 351, 757 

23, 304. 312 

23, 091, 525 

22, 952, 736 

22, 840, 818 
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Total  Blocks  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Lima- Indiana  field,  at  the  eloee  of  each  month  f  from 

1887  to  i,9d7— Continued. 


Tear. 


[  Barrels  of  42  gallons. ] 


October.  Noveiuher. 


1887 1    3,359,674 

1888 ;    8,920,086 

1889 !  14,224,747 

1890 20,442,065 

1891 122,722,465 

1892 18, 800, 715 

1893 j  18,527,901 

1894 1  20,246,989 

1895 J  21,565,766 

1896 23,290,538 


3, 739, 459 
9, 499,  482 
14, 554, 662 
20, 967, 258 
22, 375, 030 
18, 687, 464 
18, 499, 669 
20, 295, 461 
21, 683, 823 
23,251,533 


Ik'oeniber. 

4, 148, 469 
9,810,714 
14, 105, 149 
20,971,395 
22, 103, 705 
18, 604, 442 
18, 497, 340 
20, 158, 266 
21, 494, 848 
23,  302,  770 


1897 22,858,539     23,072,139     22,762,779; 


Average. 

2, 397, 801 

6, 966, 962 

12, 819, 514 

16, 795, 553 

22. 466. 438 
19, 859, 403 
18,095.143 
19, 394,  788 

20. 596. 439 
22, 573, 768 
22, 939, 639 


PRICES   OF   CRUDE    PETROLEUM    IN   THE   LIMA-INDIANA    FIELD. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  monthly  prices  of  Lima 
(Ohio)  and  Indiana  erode  petroleam,  per  barrel  of  42  gallons  each,  in 
the  year  1897 : 

Average  monthly  prices  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  crude  petroleum ,  per  barrel  of  42  gallons,  in 

1897. 


MoDth. 


North 
Lima. 


South 
Lima. 


January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

Jmi« 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average 

Average  of  North  and  South  Lima 


Centt.    '     CentM. 


58^ 

53i 

56 

51 

56i 

51i 

52| 

47i 

51i 

46i 

50 

45 

48i 

43i 

47 

42 

47 

42 

46i 

4U 

46 

41 

46 

41 

50i 


48 


Indiana. 

CenU. 
53i 
51 

5U 

471 

46t 

45 

43i 

42 

42 

41i 

41 

41 
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In  the  following:  table  are  given  the  fluctuations  in  prices  for  the 
various  grades  of  Lima  oil  in  1897.  The  dates  are  those  on  which 
changes  in  prices  were  made. 

Fluctuation  in  prices  of  Lima  {Ohio)  and  Indiana  crude  petroleum  in  1S97. 


Date. 


Korth  Lima.  South  Lima.      Indiana. 


January  1 

January  18 

• 

January  23 

March  24 

April  3 

April  5 

April  9 

April  28 

April  30 

May  5 

May  18 

May  28 

June  29 

July  19 

August  3 y 

October  18 


60 

55 

58 

53 

56 

51 

57 

52 

56 

51 

55 

50 

52 

47 

51 

46 

50 

45 

51 

46 

52 

47 

50 

45 

49 

44 

48 

43 

47 

42 

46 

41  ; 

55 


53 
51 


52 


51 
50 
47 
46 
45 
46 
47 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 


EASTERN  OR   SOUTHEASTERN   OHIO   DISTRICT. 

The  production  of  this  district  includes  all  of  that  part  of  the 
Appalachian  oil  field  in  Ohio,  the  principal  subdivisions  of  which  are 
known  as  the  Macksburg,  Corning,  Steubenville,  Marietta,  Sisters- 
ville,  Newcastle,  and  Barnesville. 

The  production  of  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  for  the  last  twelve 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  from  1885  to  1897, 


Year. 


Barmln. 


1885 1  661,580 

1886 703,945 

1887 372,257 

1888 297,774 

1889 317,037 

1890 1,108,334 

1891 422,883 


Year. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


HarrelH. 

1, 190, 302 
2, 601, 394 
3, 183, 370 
3, 693. 248 
3, 365, 365 
2, 877, 193 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  488,172  barrels  in  1897  as  compared  with  1896,  and  that  the  highest 
production  was  in  1895. 
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In  the  years  prior  to  1891  mo8t  of  the  oil  was  produced  in  the  old 
Macksburg  field. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  crude  petroleum 
in  southeastern  Ohio,  by  months,  beginning  with  the  year  1888  and 
ending  1897 : 

Total  production  vf  crude  petroleum  in  the  SouiheoBiem  Ohio  dietrictfrom  1888  to  1897 j  by 

months, 

[Barrals.] 


Year. 

Jannwry. 

1 
Febmary. '    March. 

April. 

May. 

'      Jane. 

July. 

1888.. 

20,144 

25, 327       23, 515 

23. 720 

25,837 

24,  426 

31,  535 

1889.. 

24, 855  '     23, 218       26, 382 

24,708 

24,961 

24,011 

22, 619 

1890.. 

36. 713       40, 712       53, 193 

60,729 

80, 167 

98,268 

118, 182 

1891.. 

89, 061       40, 620       28, 297 

29,361 

-    28.933 

25,  014 

30, 571 

1892.. 

33,762       32,894       42,371 

45, 439 

50. 407 

55, 930 

69, 678 

1893.. 

189, 874  1  209, 948     238. 133 

217,  001 

204, 151 

206,106 

213,431 

1894.. 

209, 225     213,  721     253, 979 

268,736 

283,  371 

273, 876 

267, 144 

1895.. 

251,865     .'?23, 140     276.422 

285, 314 

'  28.5,436 

290,763  , 

305,222 

1896.. 

321, 895     281, 776     293. 538 

291,358 

286,669 

278,634 

1        ' 

274, 317 

1897.. 

293,  801     262, 035     266, 343 

255, 213 

266,760 

,  259, 100  , 

245, 876 

Year. 

i^uguftt.         September.        October.         November. 
23,537           22,945  ,         25,442           25,831 

December. 

Total. 

1888.. 

25,  515 

297,  774 

1889.. 

24,752 

22, 807  ,        28,  384  , 

32,867 

37,  473 

317, 037 

1890.. 

132, 173         140, 634  ,       138, 224  j 

113,664 

95,  675 

1, 108,  334 

1891.. 

28, 828           31, 591           27, 536  \ 

28,  428 

34,641 

422,  883 

1892.. 

111,377 

151,543  1      206,005' 

188,  391 

202,  505 

1, 190,  302 

1893.. 

221,865 

220, 589         242,  353  ; 

222, 428 

215,  515 

2, 601,  394 

1894.. 

275, 360         278,  704         303,  441 

278. 162 

277,  651 

3, 183,  370 

1895.. 

337,  206  ■      377, 785         383,  489 

345.  402 

331,  204 

3,  693,  248 

1896.. 

270,135         255,326         270,752 

251,367 

289, 598 

3,  365,  365 

1897.. 

227. 01 

3 

217. 018         203, 127 

183,  683 

197, 224 

2,  877, 193 
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PIPE-IJNE  RUNS  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

Ill  the  following  tables  tbe  pipe-line  runs  and  the  shipments  from  the 
Macksbarg  or  Soatheasteru  Ohio  district  are  given  from  1885  to  1897: 


Pipe-line  runs  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  from  1885  to  1897, 

[Barrela  of  42  f^alloiia.] 


Year. 
1885.. 

January. 
11,894 

February. 

March. 
27,066 

April. 

1 

40,527 

May. 
58,258 

June. 
64,982 

July. 

20,  626 

75, 737 

1886.. 

54,806 

46,  694 

58,  795 

1    64,137 

58,596 

65,379 

56,966 

1887.. 

37,134 

28,514 

33, 995 

29,796 

30,601 

29,586 

'     22, 413 

1888.. 

16,257 

18,861 

17,  283 

21, 187 

21,349 

21,511 

21,785 

1889.. 

18, 174 

16,239 

19, 676 

20,144 

20,283 

18, 536 

16,705 

1     1890.. 

29,872 

34,022 

45,  362 

53,905 

72,158 

90,827 

111,584 

1891.. 

86, 058 

45,  618 

23,  055 

25, 070 

24,263 

21,689 

24,858 

j     1892.. 

24, 801 

27,  620 

39,  010 

40,424 

43, 569 

50,007 

64,107 

1893.. 

18:^,  781 

211,658 

235, 177 

211, 102  1 

199, 929 

146,  626 

148,622 

'     1894.. 

138, 172 

121. 627 

150, 095 

190,  677 

239,  912 

228,  267 

221,999 

1895.. 

94,999 

181, 155 

220, 883 

229, 159 

225, 816 

227,  643 

251,  003 

1896.. 

321, 468 

272,  933 

296,565 

294,603 

279, 317 

283,385 

267,  797 

1897.. 

289,  720 

263,  896 

284,  298 

255,715 
|Noveiiiber. 

266,  6X7 
December. 

257, 925 
Total. 

242, 160 

Year. 

AllgllHt. 

September. 

October. 

Average. 

1885.. 

74,  228 

68,110 

63,619 

60,926 

61, 113 

627,086 

52,  257 

1886.. 

57, 492 

48,918 

46,  937 

41,  359 

40,  578 

640,  657 

53,388 

1887.. 

26, 659 

22,903 

20,  458 

19,  902 

17,079 

319,  040 

26, 587 

1888.. 

18, 558 

22,058 

18,  809 

20,802 

20,  950 

239,  410 

19, 951 

1889.. 

16,607 

16, 875 

21, 555 

25,  415 

28, 567 

238,  776 

19,898 

1890.. 

121, 349 

138,  310 

129,  717 

106, 552 

87, 955 

1,021,613 

85, 134 

1891.. 

24,  432 

27,006 

23,  428 

23, 073 

28,682 

377,  232 

31,436    , 

1892.. 

106,  082 

135,  353 

212,  470 

176, 852 

196, 852 

1, 117, 147 

93,096 

1893.. 

152, 912 

156, 124 

149,  773 

134, 923 

144, 488 

2, 075, 115 

172, 926 

1894.. 

249, 472 

202,364 

220,  557 

199,  787 

199, 774 

2, 362, 703 

196, 892 

1895.. 

279,  602 

310, 400 

322, 439 

286,932 

324, 447 

2,  954,  478 

246,207    \ 

1896.. 

270,  ?m 

252, 351 

267, 337 

253, 909 

278, 231 

3, 338, 176 

278, 181     ' 

1897.. 

232,  208 

214,283 

202,  847 

190, 028 

194, 168 

2,  893,  935 

241, 161 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pipe-line  runs  are  for  this  year  greater  than 
the  production.  The  other  years,  however,  have  been  accumulating  a 
much  larger  percentage  and  have  gained  a  large  amount  over  the  runs. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF   PETltOLRUM   FROM   THE  80UTHEA8TKKN  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

Shipments  of  crude  jtetroleum  and  refined  petroleuin  reduced  to  crude  equivalent  from  the 

Southeastern  Ohio  district  from  18S6  to  1S97, 

[Barrels  of  42  gallona.] 


Ywir. 

January. 

February. 

March 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1    1886.. 

60,119 

42,  525 

32, 277 

23,  578 

28,986 

40,211 

28,832 

i    1887.. 

52.065 

23,908 

17,593 

16,558 

16,(K)2 

17,384 

16,504 

1888.. 

40, 076 

30,  045 

4,122 

14,920 

15, 275 

15,  6:^0 

9,083 

1889.. 

11,847 

16.  168 

23, 939 

8,611 

9,027 

8,934 

15, 269 

1890.. 

44,306 

:i8.898 

35,041 

30, 975 

13. 070 

22, 851 

46, 394 

1891.. 

54, 363 

27,160 

1,040 

2,094 

1       1 

1,060 

41,725 

820 

1892.. 

2, 594 

2.200 

1,763 

1,600  , 

2.52 

37,  989 

1,834 

1893.. 

7,174 

6. 556 

8,218 

5,  906  ' 

2,338 

1,123 

1,025 

1894.. 

3.366 

3, 932 

2,  874 

2,272 

1,998 

959 

2,569 

1895.. 

4.370 

3,106 

3,  154 

1, 130 

869 

1,  756 

5K^ 

1896.. 

4,128 

3,116 

1,874 

1,309 

1, 026 

300 

0 

1897.. 

2,948 

Auj^st. 

- 

45. 882 

2, 437 
SeiiteiiibfT 
47, 992 

2,063 

OctobiT. 

_ 

53,  156 

2, 776 

1 

November. 

400 

DecembiT. 

49,260 

1,  645 
Total. 
504,  426 

0 

Year. 
1886.. 

Averai;»» 

■ 

51,608 

42, 03^) 

1887.. 

27,719 

35,030 

37,978 

34,508 

39,ft>l 

334,903 

27,909 

1888.. 

6,989 

32, 698 

47,  572 

47, 066 

26,  940 

290,416 

24,201 

1889.. 

14,507 

22,669 

50,  447 

47, 924 

47,090 

276, 432 

23, 036 

1890.. 

107,  175 

73, 469 

50,  780 

54,  540 

53, 704 

578, 203 

48, 184 

1891.. 

2, 318 

3,  283 

3,  040 

2,700 

2, 236 

141,839 

11,820 

1892.. 

1, 555 

2,  102 

3, 773 

4.  358 

6,413 

66.463 

5,539 

1893.. 

586 

1, 964 

2,  524 

4.  .538 

2, 563 

44, 515 

3,710 

1894.. 

2.309 

3,839 

4,377 

4,264 

3,999 

36,758 

3,063 

1895.. 

1,874 

2,124 

4,177 

6,716 

3,332 

33, 191 

2,766 

1896.. 

235 

599 

3,641 

2,560 

2,561 

21,349 

1, 779 

1897.. 

1,416 

2,323 

1 

3,496 

3, 510 

55 

23.069 

1,922 

This  table  embraces  the  crude  oil  delivered  to  refineries  iu  Parkers- 
barg  and  Marietta.  The  balance  of  the  shipments  are  incladed  in  the 
trunk-line  statements. 
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STOCKS  OF   CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

Total  stocks  of  crude  peiroh'uni  in  the  Soulheastem  Ohio  district  at  the  close  of  each  month 

from  18S6  to  1897 ,  hy  vionths  and  years. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Year. 

1 

January'. 

February. 

March. 
362,  923 

April. 

Ma3'. 

,       Jaoe.              July. 

1886.. 

324, 483 

332, 322 

407, 212 

440,  329 

467, 599     468,  796 

1887.. 

404,  315 

408, 926 

425,  325 

438,562 

,    453,162 

465, 363     472,  273 

1888.. 

380. 551 

386,293 

400;  602 

407,086 

413, 858 

420, 631     434, 573 

1889.. 

363, 620 

357, 527 

360, 121 

364,796 

376, 052 

397,  718     387, 089 

1890.. 

2U6, 413 

291, 536 

301, 856 

324,786 

388,874 

451, 851     517, 042 

1891 . . 

685,120 

503, 284 

480, 618 

480,364 

453,809 

433, 773 

1  401,  358 

1892.. 

461, 616 

468,  861 

460,  750 

462, 383 

475, 768 

447,685 

457, 176 

1893.. 

410, 715 

418,  513 

397, 127 

404,951 

407,715 

421,  222 

413, 935 

1894.. 

390, 977 

388,341 

379, 037 

376, 883 

325,664 

294,427  1  271,801 

1895.. 

172,  461 

193, 935 

236, 022 

242, 317 

204,030 

211,740 

184,784 

1896.. 

246, 557 

290,225 

345,405 

348, 997 

324, 443 

248,799 

220,  759 

1897.. 

485,986 

507, 619 

522,985 

537,636 

515, 716 

November. 

1 

523, 9U 

519, 334 

1 

Year 
1886.. 

Auj 
45 

KUSt. 

6,621 

Se 

pterober. 
461,  842 

October. 

December.       Average. 

437,  299 

427,950  1 

419,248       417,219 

1887.. 

47 

1,214  ; 

459,  085 

441,  563 

426,957 

404,382 

439, 261 

1888.. 

44 

4,006 

4l'7,  797 

394,  807 

365,  873 
331, 939 

351. 128       402, 267 

1889.. 

•  "  •  • 

38 

9,  189 

383.393 

354, 498 

310, 848       364, 732 

1890.. 

53 

1,215 

596, 056 

660,  573 

703, 031 

698, 129 

480, 1 13 

1891 . . 

....        37 

8,857 

388,855 

431,450 

461, 037 

454,  232 

462,  730 

1892.. 

....        46 

2,306 

441,494  , 

434,  560 

432,  283 

422, 142 

452, 252 

1893.. 

42 

6,  552 
1,439 

443,  669  ' 
197, 660 
169, 850 

458,  692 
179,  867 

446,503  ' 
152, 200 

415, 900 

422. 124 

1894 

24 

147,  318       278, 801 
231, 048       202,  671 

1895.. 

V     a    a    • 

18 

2,209 

192,060 

211,591 

1896.. 

21 

4, 159 

217,946 

434.  786  ' 

469, 580 

4a5,  953        318. 1)67 

'    1897.. 

54 

1,300 

516. 498 

496, 550 

456,413 

436,844 

505, 069 
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WBIX  RECORDS  OF  THS  80UTHEA6TKRN  OR  SOUTHERN  OHIO   DISTRICT. 

The  general  conditions  of  this  part  of  the  Appalachian  field  in  Ohio 
were  discussed  in  a  former  part  of  this  report.  In  the  following  tallies 
will  be  found  statistics  of  the  wells  completed,  number  of  dry  holes 
drilled,  number  of  wells  drilling,  and  number  of  rigs  building.  This 
does  not  include  all  of  the  wells  drilled  in  southeastern  Ohio,  for  a  very 
large  part  are  included  under  the  head  of  the  Southwestern  district: 

Total  number  ofwelU  completed  in  the  Southeaetem  Ohio  district  in  1897, 


Month. 


Jannary  ... 
Febraarv   . 

March  

April  

Mav 

Jane 

July 

Augast 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 

Total 


L 


Coming. 

MackB. 
burg. 

14 

Steiiben- 
ville. 

Marietta. 

Miacella- 
neouH. 

10 

Total. 

1 

20 

0 

11 

oo 

i 

6 

14 

1 

2 

7 

30 

8 

25 

4 

6 

3 

46    , 

18 

20 

3 

9 

8 

58 

14 

26 

4 

6 

13 

63 

6 

16 

15 

9 

5 

51 

6 

12 

11 

4 

2 

35 

3 

16 

15 

5 

5 

44 

0 

1 

12 

11 

10 

1 

34 

2 

8 

9 

3 

7 

29 

1 

10 

5 

4 

2 

22 

3 

15 

5 

1 

7 
70 

31     ' 

87 

188 

83 

1 

70 

498     1 

1 

Initial  daily  production  of  wells  completed  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  in  1897, 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 


Janaary 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

Average.... 


Coming. 


127 
35 
36 
75 
68 
19 
38 
40 

0 
20 

0 
22 


Macka- 

burg. 


79 

190 

246 

119 

135 

120 

49 

46 

69 

20 

41 

38' 


40 


96 
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I 

Stetl^len- 
ville. 

1 

Marietta. 
270 

Miitcella- 
neouB. 

Total. 

0 

23 

1 
499 

?5 

5 

47 

302 

18 

105 

28 

433 

22 

85 

60 

361 

10 

102 

59 

374 

75 

33 

40 

287 

56 

5 

10 

158 

94 

50 

235 

465 

56 

115 

0 

240 

47 

40 

43 

170 

81 

70 

0 

192     : 

18 

10 

94 

182     ' 

42 

74 

53 

305     1 

82 
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Total  number  of  dry  holes  dnlled  in  the  Souiheaatem  Ohio  district  in  1897. 


Month. 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April  .. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

Total 


Corning., 


'    Macks- 


burg. 


4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


6 
6 
6 
8 

12 
8 
4 

11 
6 
4 
6 
9 


18 


86 


Steuben - 
ville. 


0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 


Marietta. 


4 
1 
3 
5 
3 
7 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
0 


Miscella- 
neous. 


Total. 


28 


37 


6 
2 
0 
2 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


27 


20 
10 
II 
20 
26 
25 
14 
22 
14 
9 
12 
13 


196 


Total  number  of  wells  drilling  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  in  1897, 


Mouth. 


Coming. 


January 

February  

Marcli 

April 

May  

June 

July 

August 

September  ... 

October 

November 

December 

Average 


Macks- 
burg. 


2 

10 

4 

12 

9 

10 

4 

10 

0 

7 

4 

13 

0 

9 

0 

10 

1 

7 

0 

9 

1 

12 

0 

7 

10 


Steuben- 
ville. 


0 
3 
1 
0 
3 
7 
6 
8 
6 
1 
3 
4 


Marietta. 


Miscella- 
neous. 


2 
4 
4 
0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


2 


5 
4 
7 
8 
9 
1 
6 
5 
2 
4 
4 
2 


Total. 


21 
15 


22 


19 

27 

31 

22 

21 

26 

22  I 

25  ' 

18 

15  ! 
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Total  number  ofrig§  building  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  in  1897, 


MoDtb. 


C--«-  ,    "tri^ 


^vfilr"    Marietta.  \  M*«<*»»- 


In  the  tbilowing  tables  are  given  the  well  records  in  the  Soatheast- 
em  Ohio  district  from  1891  to  1897: 


Number  of  wells  oompleied  in  the  Southeiutem  Ohio  district  from  1891  to  1897,  by  months. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aag. 

Sept 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

8 
2 

Total. 

1891.. 

9 
2 

10 
14 

27 
76 

1892.. 

7 

9 

12 

7 

4 

8 

5 

2 

4 

1893.. 

10 

15 

13 

19 

24 

15 

26 

18 

21 

15 

7 

7 

190 

1894.. 

9 

6 

15 

17 

17 

21 

23 

18 

19 

21 

22 

27 

215 

1895.. 

25 

17 

31 

37 

57 

56 

50 

48 

40 

41 

25 

33 

460 

1896.. 

43 

41 

43 

45 

71 

49 

66 

51 

50 

43 

60 

57 

619 

1897.. 

55 

30 

46 

58 

63 

51 

35 

44 

34 

29 

22 

31 

498 

Initial  dailjf  production  of  new  wells  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  from  1891  to  1897, 

by  months, 

[Barrels.] 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

• 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 

1891.. 

36 
20 

265 
117 

70 
0 

124 
97 

1892.. 

60 

152 

393 

65 

291 

25 

43 

2 

0 

1893.. 

209 

168 

109 

254 

350 

210 

323 

398 

240 

234 

37 

78 

218 

1894.. 

143 

50 

74  172 

1 

246 

223 

262 

232 

180 

468 

215 

433 

225 

1895.. 

387 

348 

680 

506 

748 

465 

528 

406 

398 

269 

284 

317 

445 

1896.. 

338 

359 

787 

413 

554 

426 

473 

300 

434 

594 

592 

498 

481 

1897.. 

499 

302 

433 

361 

374 

287 

158 

465 

240 

170 

192 

182 

305 

84 
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Total  number  of  dry  holes  drilled,  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  from  1891  to  1897,  hy 

months. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.' 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

5 
4 

Dec. 

Total. 

1891.. 

5 
1 

4 
2 

14 
34 

1892.. 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1 

0 

4 

1893.. 

0 

2 

4 

3 

8 

2 

7 

3 

7 

4 

4 

2 

46 

1894.. 

3 

2 

8 

7 

5 

9 

8 

8 

7 

8 

11 

9 

85 

1895.. 

11 

3 

6 

9 

9 

18 

11 

14 

7 

20 

5 

12 

125 

1896.. 

11 

15 

9 

16 

31 

11 

23 

19 

12 

13 

24 

16 

200 

1897.. 

20 

10 

1 

11 

20 

26 

25 

14 

22 

14 

9 

12 

13 

196 

Numbei*  of  wells  drilling  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  at  the  close  of  each  month  from 

1891  to  1897,  hy  months. 


Year. 


1891.. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.. 

1896. 

1897., 


Jan. 

Feb. 

15 

15 

14 

10 

11 

4 

19 

21 

33 

22 

19 

27 

Mar. 


Apr. 


12 
15 
19 
16 
38 
31 


9 
15 

5 
34 
42 
22 


May. 


14 
13 
17 
32 
27 
21 


June. 


9 
15 
15 
38 
36 
26 


July. 

Aug. 

6 

6 

13 

19 

18 

18 

35 

41 

35 

26 

22 

25 

Sept    Oct.  I  Nov. 


Dec.    Average. 


Rigs  building  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  district  from  1891  to  1897,  by  months. 


Year.       Jan. 


1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 


18 
16 
9 
16 
38 
25 


Feb. 


17 
17 
13 
23 
24 
23 


Mar.  I  Apr. 


14 
23 
13 
21 
24 
24 


13 
11 
9 
26 
30 
25 


May. 


21 
4 
13 
24 
22 
21 


June. 


10 
9 
13 
28 
21 
16 


July.   Aug. 


8 
12 
18 
25 
23 
18 


11 
9 
18 
30 
26 
15 


Sept. 


13 
13 
15 
24 
22 
11 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 
Average. 

20 

20 

4 

15 

16 

13 

13 

14 

9 

13 

13 

12 

27 

19 

17 

15 

24 

38 

31 

26 

30 

22 

22 

25 

19 

19 

10 

19 
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The  following  table  shows  the  wells  completed,  the  initial  prodaction, 
the  dry  holes,  wells  drilling,  and  rigs  bailding  in  the  Macksburg  dis- 
trict or  the  Southeastern  Ohio  oil  field  in  1897 : 

Well  record  in  the  Maduburg  {Ohio)  dUirict  in  1897, 


Month. 

WeUa 
com- 
pleted. 

January - 

55 
30 
46 
58 
63 
51 
35 
44 
34 
29 
22 
31 

498 

February  

March - 

April 

May 

June - - 

July 

A  \y  frllttt  -,--,,-                  -r-r. 

September 

Octob«*r 

November 

December 

Total 

1 

loiUal 
prodac- 
tion. 


Barreli, 
499 
302 
433 
361 
374 
287 
158 
465 
240 
170 
192 
182 


Dry 

boles. 


a  305 


a  Average. 


20 
10 
11 
20 
26 
25 
14 
22 
14 
9 
12 
13 


Wells      ,       Riffa 
drilling.     |    baUding. 


19 

25 

27 

23 

31 

24 

22 

25 

21 

21 

26 

16 

22 

18 

25 

15 

18 

11 

15 

19 

21 

19 

15 

10 

196 


a  22 


a  19 


THE  MEOOA-BELDEN  DISTRICT. 


PRODUCTION. 


The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
Mecca-Belden  district  in  1897 : 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Meeca-Belden  district  in  1897, 


District. 


I 


Belden,  Lorain  Connty  . 
Mecca,  Trumbull  County 

Total 


Barrels  of 
43  gallons. 


Value. 


Price  per   | 
barrel. 


500 
145 


$1,972 
1,148 


645  3, 120 


$3. 94 
7.91i  I 


4.84 


These  fields  which  yield  the  finest  natural  lubricating  oil  continue  to 
produce  nearly  the  same  amount  annually.  They  are  isolated  by  many 
miles  from  any  other  oil  fields  and  are  themselves  widely  separated. 
The  Mecca  district  is  in  northern  Trumbull  County,  not  far  from  War- 
ren, Ohio,  and  the  Belden  is  in  Lorain  County,  just  south  of  Elyria. 

Contrary  to  other  production,  the  price  advanced  from  an  average  of 
$4.35  a  barrel  in  1896  to  $4.84  a  barrel  in  1897. 

In  both  cases  the  oil  comes  from  the  Berea  sandstone. 
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In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  production  and  valae  and  stocks 
of  the  crnde  petroleam  in  this  district  from  1892  to  1897 : 

Production  and  value  of  orude  petroleum  in  the  Meooa^Belden  distriot  of  Ohio  from  1892 

to  1897. 


Year. 

Belden  district,  Lorain 
County. 

Mecca  district.  Trumbull 
County. 

Total. 

Prod no - 

tiOD. 

Value. 

Value 

per 
barrel. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Value. 

Value 

per 
barrel. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Value. 

1 
Value 

per 
barrel. 

1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 

BarreU. 
1,732 
1,120 
740 
833 
520 
500 

$9,280 
8,014 
3,276 
4,200 
1,848 
1,972 

$5.36 
7.15 
4.43 
5.04 
3.55 
3.94 

BarreU, 
1,380 
451 
200 
543 
146 
145 

$11, 821 
3,321 
1,200 
4,029 
1,049 
1,148 

$8.57 
7.36 
6.00 
7.42 
7.18 
7.91i 

BarreU. 

3,112 

1,571 

940 

1,376 

666 

645 

$21, 101 
11,335 
4,476 
8,229 
2,897 
3,120 

$6.78 
7.21i 
4.76 
5.98 
4.35 
4.84 

STOCKS  OF  PETROLEUM   IN  THE  MECCA-BELDKN  DISTRICT,  OHIO. 

Stocks  at  wells  in  the  Mecca-Belden  district  of  Ohio. 


Tear  ending  Deo.  31 — 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Barrels. 


4,048 
161 
403 
225 


Year  ending  Deo.  81 — 


1895 
1896 
1897 


Barrels. 


390 
70 
69 


INDIANA. 

The  oil-producing  territory  of  this  State  is  similar  to  that  of  Ohio  and 
is  probably  connected  with  it.  It  extends  in  a  general  direction  a  little 
north  of  east,  along  the  contoar  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  exten- 
sions of  the  Cincinnati  arch.  Oatside  of  a  few  wells  at  Terre  Haute, 
all  of  the  oil  in  this  State  comes  from  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  pro- 
ductive zone  or  belt  is,  in  a  general  way,  40  miles  long  and  from  8  to  12 
miles  in  width,  and  includes  parts  of  Adams,  Jay,  Blackford,  Wells, 
Grant,  Huntington,  and  Wabash  counties.  There  were  several  small 
pools  opened  up  during  the  year,  namely,  at  Peru,  in  Miami  County, 
and  Alexander,  in  Madison  County. 

The  Trenton  limestone  has  a  vast  number  of  rolls  and  dimples  on  its 
buried  surface,  together  with  subordinate  anticlines  and  syucliues, 
many  of  them  prominent  enough  to  separate  the  gas,  oil,  and  salt 
water.  These  irregularities  of  the  buried  surface  of  this  limestone  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  drill,  as  the  original  strata  are  usually  cov- 
ered for  many  feet  by  northern  drift.    Therefore  the  irregularities  in 
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the  surface  of  the  limestone  must  be  determined  by  a  close  comparison 
of  the  levels  of  the  different  wells. 

The  oil  and  gas  are  foand  nsaally  near  the  surface  of  the  limestone, 
in  some  instances  40  to  50  feet  in  the  rock,  but  generally  a  greater  dis- 
tance develops  a  flow  of  salt  water.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  formation,  as  determined  by  a  number  of  wells  that  have 
been  drilled  through  it,  is  about  460  to  560  feet. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  State  geologist  of  Indiana,  in  his  twenty-second 
annual  report,  for  1897,  enumerates  the  advantages  of  operating  in  the 
Indiana  fields,  as  follows : 

(a)  The  wells  are  comparatively  shallow,  the  Trenton  limestone  in  most  instances 
being  stmck  at  less  than  1,000  feet;  (5)  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  150  feet  of  drive 
pipe  and  400  feet  of  casing  are  necessary;  (o)  on  account  of  a  comparatively  level 
sarfaoe,  a  large  number  of  wells  can  be  connected  to  and  pumped  with  one  source  of 
power;  (d)  gas  for  fuel  or  for  running  gas  engines  is  usually  plentiful;  (e)  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  excellent,  a  system  of  pipe  lines  permeating  all  parts  of  the 
main  field. 

Mr*  Blatchley  further  says : 

But  few  extensions  of  any  importance  were  made  in  the  main  Indiana  oil  field 
in  1897.  The  prevailing  low  price  of  petroleum  prevented  operations  in  territory 
which  had  been  fairly  well  tested. 

The  *' wildcatters"  direct  most  of  their  attention  to  the  ik>oIs  at  Alexander  and 
Peru.  They  hoped  to  strike  something  better  than  the  main  field  promised.  More- 
over, all  of  the  most  promising  prospective  territory  within  or  near  the  lines  shown 
on  last  season's  map  was  under  lease,  and  the  operators  aimed  only  to  protect  prop- 
erty lines,  leaving  active  drilling  for  the  future,  when  the  price  of  the  product  shall 
have  increased. 

In  Jay  County  some  wells  were  drilled  in  the  north  half  of  section  7,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  8,  and  the  north  half  of  section  18  (24  north,  13  east),  in  territory 
which  had  not  before  been  tested. 

The  Diamond  Oil  Company  has  had  remarkable  success  with  its  lease  on  the  A.  H. 
Myers  farm,  in  section  30  (24  north,  12  east),  Harrison  Township,  Blackford  County. 
Of  three  wells  put  down  in  1896  and  nine  in  1897,  all  have  been  good  producers, 
starting  out  from  60  to  300  barrels  a  day.  The  total  prodaction  for  the  year  was 
75,000  barrels  on  the  184  acres,  proving  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  leases  in  the  main 
field.  The  Trenton  is  found  at  depths  varying  from  934  to  972  feet.  Numerous  bores 
have  been  put  down  on  all  sides  of  this  lease,  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  proved 
dry  holes  or  small  producers. 

No  developments  of  importance  were  made  in  Adams  County. 

In  Wells  County  several  good  wells  were  located  on  the  W.  Pouless  farm,  in  sec- 
tion 6,  Jackson  Township,  which  before  had  been  undrilled.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
conservative  operator  that  the  old  wells  of  the  county  have  had  an  average  decline 
of  40  per  cent  in  output  within  the  year. 

In  Grant  County  the  only  new  developments  have  been  in  the  north  half  of  sections 
2  and  3,  Van  Buren  Township,  where  some  fair  wells  were  completed  by  the  Ziegler 
Oil  Company. 

In  Huntington  County  a  number  of  good  wells  were  completed  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Jefferson  Township,  but  the  lines  of  the  productive  area  were  unchanged. 
Sections  37  and  34,  inclusive,  in  Salamonie  Township,  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be 
paying  territory  in  the  future,  though  one  or  two  test  bores  have  developed  only  salt 
water. 

The  Alexander  pool. — On  April  23,  1897,  a  well  near  Alexander, 
Madison  Ooauty,  struck  the  Trenton  limestone  at  890  feet,  and  drilling 
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into  it  100  feet,  passed  two  oil  pays.  The  well  was  shot  and  it  started 
ofi'  at  the  rate  of  250  barrels  a  day.  This  well  was  located  on  the 
N.  Carver  farm,  2  miles  northeast  of  Alexander.  A  nnmber  of  wells 
followed  in  quick  snccession,  and  many  of  them  were  large  ^^gassers" 
as  well  as  oil  producers. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Alexander  field,  as  taken  from 
Mr.  Blatchley's  report  for  1897 : 

Slatisiios  of  the  Alexander  oilfield  in  1897, 

Wells  driHed  for  oil  in  Madison  County  in  1897 67 

Wells  that  have  produced  oil  in  commercial  quantities 29 

Wells  that  have  prodnoed  gas  in  commercial  quantities 35 

Dry  holes 3 

Wells  producing  oil  January  1, 1898 21 

Wells  allowing  escape  of  gas  January  1, 1898 17 

Estimated  amount  of  gas  wasted  daily  January  1, 1898 cnbic  feet. .  20, 000, 000 

Daily  production  of  oil  January  1,  1898 barrels. .  400 

Average  daily  production  per  well  January  1, 1898 do 18 

The  large  waste  of  gas  caased  action  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Leach,  State 
gas  inspector,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  production  until  the  gas  was 
utilized.  The  oil  produced  in  this  field  up  to  January  1,  1898,  wa« 
71,767  barrels. 

The  Peru  pool. — This  was  the  most  important  development  in  Indiana 
during  1897.  After  a  number  of  dry  holes  and  salt  water  holes  had 
been  drilled  near  this  locality  a  well  was  completed  on  the  lot  of  W.  N. 
Dukes,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Peru  on  July  19,  1897,  which 
found  oil  a  few  feet  in  the  Trenton,  and  filled  up  and  flowed  a  small 
stream  through  the  casing,  amounting  to  10  or  12  barrels  per  day. 
The  top  of  the  Trenton  was  found  at  855  feet,  or  198  feet  below  sea 
level.  When  tubed  and  pumiced  it  gave  120  barrels  a  day.  There 
were  several  other  good  producers,  and  by  September  30  rigs  were  up 
and  drilling  about  the  original  wells.  Near  the  original  well,  drilled  in 
1897,  a  well  showed  the  following  record:  Drift,  20  feet;  Niagara  lime- 
stone, 375  feet;  Hudson  River  shale,  255  feet;  Utica  shale,  248  feet; 
top  of  Trenton  at  898  feet;  total  depth,  933  feet. 

Tbe  first  paying  oil  was  found  near  the  top  of  the  limestone,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances  a  second  pay  was  developed  25  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  limestone.  Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  strata  and  the 
closeness  of  the  first  j)ay  to  the  Utica  shale,  very  few  of  the  wells 
were  shot. 

There  is  little  or  no  gas  in  this  field,  and  pumping  has  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  salt  water  lies  close  to  the  pays  and  is  ready  at  any  time  to 
take  the  place  of  the  oil.  The  oil  is  dark  and  gummy,  and  so  heavy 
that  it  carries  considerable  water,  and  therefore  requires  thorough 
steaming  to  separate  it  and  put  it  in  condition  to  be  received  by  the 
pipe  line. 

The  statistics  of  this  field  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Blatchley 
for  1897 : 
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Well  record4  in  the  Peru  pool,  Indiana,  in  1897. 

Wellfl  driUed  in  1897 229 

ProduciDg  welU  January  1,  1898 178 

Abandoned  veils  after  producing 25 

Wells,  dry  holes 26 

Daily  production  January  1, 1898 barrels..  2,264 

Average  daily  production  per  well  January  1,  1898 do 12. 7 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  Peru  pool,  Indiana,  in  1897,  by  months. 

Barrels. 

September 10,257 

October 55,376 

November 88,725 

December 67,918 

Total 222,276 

The  Broad  Ripple  oil  field. — This  field  is  located  only  5  miles  north- 
west of  Indianapolis  and  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  gas  in 
past  years.  In  August,  1897,  oil  was  found  in  a  well  drilled  on  the 
H.  M.  Hessong  farm  by  the  White  River  Company.  After  this  well 
was  shot  it  pumped  125  barrels  a  day  for  a  week,  but  by  January  1  its 
production  was  down  to  15  barrels  a  day.  The  depth  of  the  wells  in 
this  field  range  from  925  to  950  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  Trenton  is  at 
about  120  feet  above  tide.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Blatchley's  report  for  1897 : 

Well  records  in  the  Broad  Ripple  oil  field  to  January  1,  1898, 

Welle  drilled  in  1897 29 

Wells  producing  oil  in  commercial  quantities 12 

Wells  producing  gas  in  commercial  quantities 4 

Dry  holes 13 

Wells  drilling :..  4 

Total  daily  production  January  1,  1898 barrels..  230 

Average  daily  production  per  well  January  1,  1898 do 19 

Production  of  the  Broad  Ripple  oilfield  by  months  in  1897. 

Barrels. 

August 188 

September 1,886 

October 1,070 

November 1, 660 

December 2,892 

Total 7,696 

Notwithstanding  the  new  pools  developed  in  the  State  in  1897,  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  558,376  barrels,  or  of  11.93  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1896.  The  price  declined  from  an*  average  of  63  cents  in  1896  to 
46.6  cents  a  barrel  in  1897,  a  loss  of  17.4  cents,  or  abont  27J  per  cent, 
so  that  the  production  did  not  show  as  ^reat  a  decline  as  the  price. 
The  number  of  wells  completed  in  1896  was  1,180  as  compared  with 
686  in  1897,  the  latter  number  being  only  58  per  cent  of  the  former. 
The  average  initial  daily  production  in  1897  was  25  barrels  to  a  well  as 
compared  to  35  barrels  in  1896,  when  the  dry  holes  are  deducted.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  wells  drilled  in  1897  were  in  WeDs  and 
Miami  counties. 
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PRODUCTION, 


In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  Indiana  from  1890  to  1897 : 


Production  of  petroleum  in 

Indiana  from  1890  to  1897 

• 

1880. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Total  production  (bar- 

rels of  42  gallons) 

63,496 

136,634 

698,068 

2, 335, 293 

Total  valne  at  wells  of 

all  oils  produced,  ex- 

cluding pipage 

$32,462 

$54, 787 

$260,620 

$1, 050, 882 

Value  per  barrel 

$0.5H 

$0.40 

$0.37 

$0.45 

1804. 

18»5. 

1890. 

1897. 

Total  production  (bar- 

rels of  42  gallons) 

3,688,666 

4, 386, 132 

4, 680,  732 

4, 122, 356 

Total  value  at  wells  of 

all  oils  produced,  ex- 

cluding pipage 

$1, 774, 260 

$2, 811, 444 

$2, 954, 411 

$1, 880, 412 

Value  per  barrel 

$0.48 

$0.64 

$0.63 

$0,456 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  production  of  the  Indiana 
field  from  1891  to  1897,  inclusive.  The  first  oil  produced  in  this  State 
from  the  Trenton  limestone  came  from  a  well  drilled  at  Montpelier, 
Blackford  County  in  1889.  In  this  same  year  oil  was  first  discovered 
at  Terre  Haute: 

Total  production  of  petroleum  in  Indiana  from  1891  to  1897  ^  by  monthe, 

[Bari-eU.] 


Month. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Jan 

6,171 

15,841 

111,824 

259, 000 

300,568 

365,582 

315,980 

'                      1 

Feb.... 

5,981 

18, 946 

96,025 

232, 107 

230, 559 

341, 743 

309,867 

Mar 

5,159 

24,794 

134, 549 

282, 376 

310, 303 

386,586 

347, 922 

Apr 

4,973 

26,184 

146, 493 

287,330 

352,077 

395, 032 

327, 744 

Maj'  .  . . 

5,757 

31,033 

186, 939 

321, 502 

397, 001 

417, 963 

346, 515 

June.. . 

8,136 

40,888 

209,61^ 

333, 479 

403, 569 

434, 167 

347, 884 

July... 

10,809 

49, 203 

221,666 

327, 349 

434, 376 

422,968 

351, 280 

Aug.... 

11,603 

56,109 

248, 353 

345, 031 

420, 132 

407, 238 

345, 856 

Sept  ... 

16, 500 

66, 034 

245,615 

319, 588 

409, 169 

415, 675 

329, 379 

Oct  .... 

19, 029 

95,699 

252, 568 

339, 424 

393, 153 

394, 283 

372, 113 

Nov 

20,801 

129,  270 

245, 607 

304, 030 

373, 789 

337, 331 

379, 896 

Dec... 
Total. 

21, 715 

144, 067 

236, 038 

337, 450 

361, 436 

362, 164 

347, 920 

136, 634 

698, 068 

2, 335, 293 

3,  688, 666 

4, 386, 132 

4, 680,  732 

4, 122, 356 

PETROLEUM. 
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WELL  RECORDS  IN  THE  INDIANA  FIELD. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  number  of  wells  completed,  the 
initial  daily  production  of  the  producing  wells,  the  total  number  of  dry 
holes,  and  the  total  number  of  wells  drilling  and  rigs  building  in  the 
Indiana  oil  field  for  each  month  during  1897: 

Total  number  of  wells  completed  in  Indiana  in  1897,  hy  countiee. 


Month. 


Adams. 


Janoary ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September . 
October.... 
November . 
December  . 

ToUl 


3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 


Black 
ford. 


8 
5 
0 
« 
6 
7 
8 
5 
8 
4 
7 
2 


42 


72 


Grant. 

Hunt- 
ing- 
ton. 

Jay. 

« 

Wells. 

Madi- 
son. 

Mi- 
ami. 

0 

Ma- 
rion. 

0 

Dela- 
ware. 

0 

Wa- 
bash. 

4 

5 

6 

15 

0 

0 

5 

2 

5 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

5 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

26 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

6 

16 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

24 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

17 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

12 

13 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1           1 

* 

12 

7 

55 

3 

1 

0 

2          2 

4 

5 

3 

88 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 
66 

28 
178 

7 
16 

2 

1 

44 

30 

52 

181 

4 

1 

41 
85 
40 
47 
49 
52 
60 
45 
65 
88 
119 
54 


686 


Initial  daily  production  of  wells  completed  in  Indiana  in  1897,  hy  counties. 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 


I    January . 
February 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

Ifovcmber . . . 
December 

Average. 


,  Adams. 


30 

60 

115 

05 

160 

105 

140 

45 

70 

20 

55 

0 


Black- 
ford. 


Grant. 


145 

245 

110 

205 

240 

80 

220 

40 

140 

20 

75 

80 


75  ^      133 


Hunt- 
ing- I  Jay. 
ton.  . 


90 
100 
135 
140 

55 
225 
205 

55 

90 

15 

95  I 

20  ' 

102  . 


140 

120 

275 

85 

180 
25 

0 
70 

0 
10 
35 

0 


:s 


90 
55 
15 
15 
0 

05 

100 

105 

45 

120 

65 

40 

62 


Wells. 


235 

420 
850 
260 
595 
210 
520 
345 
350 
135 
60 
110 

300 


129 


Mad- 
ison. 

Mi- 
ami. 

Ma- 
rion. 

Dela- 
ware. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

0 

615 

0 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 

0 

235   1,030 

60 

0 

155   3,540 

135 

50 

20 

3,285 

100 

0 

115 

330 

185 

150 

Wa. 
bash. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 


682 


39 


Total. 


730 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,295 

900 
1,800 

850 
2,010 
4.200 
3,790 
1,045 

1,618 
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Total  number  of  dry  holes  drilled  in  Indiana  in  1897,  by  counties. 


Month. 


January.. 
February . 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Total. 


Adams. 

Black- 
ford. 

1 

2 

1 

■1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•      0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

13 

23 

Jay. 

WeUs.  ! 

Mad- 
ison. 

Mi- 
ami. 

Ma- 
rion. 

0 

Dela- 
ware. 

Total. 
8 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

o 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

I 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

1 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

a 

2 

8 

19 

20 

1 

34 

12 

5 

130 

Total  number  of  wells  drilling  in  Indiana  in  1897,  by  counties. 


Month. 


January 

Februarj' . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

Average . ' 


Adams ; 

2 
2 
1 
2 

3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Black- 
ford. 

Grant. 

1 
Hunt- 
ington. 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

6 

6 

2 

4 

3 

9 

8 

4 

3 

4 

6 

2 

0 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

- 

Jay. 


5 
4 
1 
0 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Wells. 


'  Mad-     Mi- 
ison.    ami 


18  I 

15  ' 

17 

11 

10 

18 

12 

13 

8 

7 

6 

5 


0  ' 

0  ! 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5 

4 

6 

2 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

17 

22 

9 


12 


_  _ 

,.  . 

Ma- 
rion. 

Dehi- 
ware. 

Tot*l. 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

A9 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

29 

3 

0 

48 

3 

1 

40 

4 

1 

45 

1 

2 

29 

1 

0 

36 

Total  number  of  rigs  building  in  Indiana  in  1897,  by  counties. 


Month. 

Adams. 

Black- 
ford. 

Grant. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

11 
9 

11 
6 
6 

5 

7 
3 
3 
5 

1 
2 
4 
3 

5 

1           2 

1 

0 
2 
4 
2 
3 

■iMM.nj    ......... 

June 

July 

V 
6 

1 

0 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  - .  - 
December.... 

Average . 

G 
4 
0 
2 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

6              3 

1 

Hunt- 
ington. 


3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Jay. 

Wells. 

2 

8 

5 

12 

3 

7 

4 

8 

3 

8 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

8 

3 

0 

6 

4 

Madi-j  Mi- 
son,    ami 


Ma- 
rion. 


4 
0 


1 
2 


0 

0 

0 

0  I 

3  I 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
2 

6 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 


1 
3 


Dela- 
ware. 

Total. 

0 

29 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

22 

0 

18 

0 

23 

0 

37 

1 

25 

0 

19 

1 

12 

0 


26 
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In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  records  of  wells  completed  in 
the  Indiana  oil  fields  from  1891  toa897: 

Xumber  of  wells  completed  in  the  Indiana  oil  fields  from  189 1  to  1897,  hy  monihs. 


I  I  ,  t  I 

Year.       i  Jan.   Feb.  '  Mar.    Apr.    May.  June.'  July.   Aug.  |  Sept.    Oct.    !Not.    Dec.      TotaL 


1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896... 

1897.. 


11 
20 
90 
61 
76 
41 


13 

30 

103 

4r» 

90 
35 


18 
31 
103 
81 
86 
40 


13 
36 
80 
111 
136 
47 


17  I     19 
45  '    47 

110  I  107 

122 

148 


6 

17 

47 

84 

153     132 

150  I  113 


49  I    52 


60 


6 

30 

55 

123 

140 

121 

45 


15 
25 

27 


15 


15       8 

33     47 

72  i    56     76 


52 


100 

107 

97 

85 

129 

106 

102 

85 

70 

58 

66 

66  > 

55 

89 

119 

54 

65 

295 

542 

1,189 

1,267 

1,180 
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Initial  daily  production  of  new  welU  in  Indiana  oil  fieldn  from  1891  to  1897,  by  months, 

[UarrelH.t 


Montb. 


Jan  nary... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


J89I. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


253 
135 

875 
330 
390 
175 


342 

250 

289 

316 

50') 

545 

595 

1, 295 

2, 145  I 

4,155 

3,(K)0  ' 

3,160 


1,020 
913 
2,805 
4,135 
3,155 
5,595 
3,880 
4,  liU 
2,055 
3,442 
2,305 
2,968 


2,361  ! 
2,935  I 
.  3, 395 
3,175 
4,450 
4,886 
3,  530 
3,435 
3, 149  ! 
3,455 
3,3:^3 
2,654  ' 


1895. 

2, 132 
1,413 
2,504 
3,473 
3,035 
4,923  I 
3,067 
2,760 
3, 175 
2,651  ! 
2,560  I 
2,025 


1896. 

1,557 
1, 875 
2,090 
2, 825 
3, 11 9 
3,115 
2,332 
2,650 
1,700 
1,515 
1,400 
1,100 


I 


1897. 


730 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,295 

900 
1,800 

850 
2,010 
4,200 
3,790 
1,045 


Average 


360  ,     1,387 


3, 038       3, 396 


2,810 


2, 109  1, 618 


Total  number  of  dry  holes  drilled  in  Indiana  oilfields  from  1891  to  1807,  by  months. 


Year. 
1891.... 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

2 
3 

Sept. 

Oct. 

4 

18 

Nov. 

3 
6 

X^CC 

Total. 

15 
76 

0 
2 

O 

3 

1 

21 

1892.... 

2 

.... 
6 

6 

2 

3 

4 

1893.... 

7 

10 

10 

6 

14 

6 

11 

9 

5 

14 

10 

9 

111 

1894.... 

19 

14 

24 

14 

13 

13 

9 

21 

15 

14 

8 

17 

181 

,  1895.... 

7 

4 

13 

16 

22 

20 

15 

23 

12 

12 

9 

13 

166 

1896.... 

10 

13 

6 

28 

26 

20 

14 

19 

4 

4 

6 

8 

158 

1897.... 

8 

9 

7 

12 

5 

16 

11 

9 

16 

11 

18 

8 

130 
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Number  of  wells  drilling  in  the  Indiana  oil  fields  at  the  close  of  each  month  from  1891  to 

1897,  hy  months. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

5 
11 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

8 
23 

Nov. 

4 
26 

Dec. 

Average. 

1891 

13 
16 

12 
23 

12 
24 

9 
17 

1892.... 

17 

15 

11 

12 

13 

16 

1893.... 

24 

19 

22 

18 

20 

28 

29 

45 

27 

50 

36 

50 

31 

1894.... 

63 

71 

37 

56 

60 

61 

71 

64 

58 

62 

62 

58 

60 

1896.... 

66 

52 

62 

82 

112 

101 

109 

110 

103 

102 

78 

81 

88 

1896.... 

97 

80 

90 

99 

99 

88 

88 

52 

47 

45 

43 

52 

73 

1897.... 

38 

35 

30 

33 

35 

• 

39 

34 

29 

48 

40 

45 

29 

36 

Bigs  building  in  the  Indiana  oil  fields  from  1891  to  1897,  by  months. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

7 
16 

Aug. 

2 
15 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 

1891 

12. 
29 

8 
31 

6 
39 

6 
19 

7 
22 

1892.... 

8 

18 

23 

23 

17 

21 

1893.... 

12 

15 

17 

14 

17 

26 

32 

28 

9 

25 

27 

30 

21 

1894.... 

36 

39 

34 

40 

a5 

30 

32 

35 

35 

57 

38 

32 

37 

1895.... 

37 

50 

73 

89 

102 

91 

78 

69 

83 

70 

61 

80 

74 

1896.... 

72 

50 

53 

67 

79 

iS 

52 

33 

32 

34 

42 

24 

49 

1897.... 

29 

36 

34 

25 

29 

22 

18 

23 

37 

25 

19 

12 

26 

The  following  table  shows  the  wells  completed,  the  initial  prodac- 
tion,  the  dry  holes,  wells  drilling,  and  rigs  building  in  Indiana  in  1897: 


Well  record  in  Indiana  in  1897, 


Month. 


January  ... 
Febniary  .. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane , 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . . 
December .. 

Total 


Wella  com- 
pleted. 


41 
35 
40 
47 
49 
52 
60 
45 
55 
89 
119 
54 


686 


Initial  pro* 
duotion. 


Barrels, 

730 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,295 

900 
1,800 

850 
2,010 
4,200 
3,790 
1,045 


Dry 
boles. 


a  1, 618 


a  Average. 


8 

9 

7 

12 

5 

16 

11 

9 

16 

11 

18 

8 


130 


WeUs 
drilling. 


38 
35 
30 
33 
35 
39 
34 
29 
48 
40 
45 
29 


a36 


Rics 
building. 


29 
36 
34 
25 
29 
22 
18 
23 
37 
25 
19 
12 


a  26 
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Id  the  above  table  the  producing  wells  are  found  by  subtracting  the 
dry  holes  from  the  wells  completed,  and  as  there  were  686  wells  com- 
pleted and  130  dry  holes,  the  number  of  producing  wells  were  556. 


KENTUCKY. 

The  oil  fields  in  this  State  were  discussed  under  the  head  of  ^<Appa- 
lachian  production."  Owing  to  the  numerous  failures  of  deep  wells 
drilled  in  southerncentml  Kentucky,  given  in  detail  in  last  year's 
report,  and  the  failure  of  many  wells  located  on  surface  indications, 
very  little  new  work  was  done  during  1897.  Wayne,  Pulaski,  Barren, 
and  Cumberland  counties  have  some  wells  that  could  be  operated  at  a 
small  profit  if  transportation  by  pipe  line  could  be  secured.  They  have 
a  combined  production  of  about  600  barrels  x>6r  day,  but  they  are  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area,  and  some  of  the  oil  is  of  inferior  quality. 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  mostly  in  Floyd  County,  about  fifty  wells  have 
been  drilled  since  1892,  and  twelve  wells  were  completed  and  only  indif- 
ferent shows  of  oil  obtained  during  1897.  One  of  these  wells,  in  Martin 
County,  was  a  fair  gas  well.  In  the  Beaver  Creek  section  of  Floyd 
County  there  are  several  small  producing  wells  that  get  their  oil  in  the 
sand  above  tbe  ^^Big  Lime"  Mountain  limestone.  These  are  isolated 
from  any  means  of  transportation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  two 
large  tanks  for  the  storage  of  this  production  were  commenced  about 
15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek.  This  oil  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  41^^  Baum^.  It  is  of  a  dark-green  color  by  reflected  light 
and  yellow  by  transmitted  light.  The  wells  are  from  1,000  to  1,200 
feet  in  depth. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  oil  in  Kentucky,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  as  follows: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Kentucky  from  188S  to  1897, 

[Barrels.] 


1883. 
1884. 


Year.  Production. 

4,755 
4,148 

1885 5,164 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Year. 


Production, 


4,726 
4,791 
5,096 
5,400 
6,000 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


9,000 
6,500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,680 
322 


-I 


The  production  shown  for  1897 — 322  barrels — does  not  really  include 
all  of  the  petroleum  produced,  but  represents  the  oil  sold  and  delivered 
on  board  cars  at  Glasgow,  Barren  County.  In  a  foot  note  under  the 
head  of  Appalachian  production  it  is  shown  that  4,377  barrels  of  petro- 
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leum  were  produced  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  none  of  which  was 
sold,  and  as  no  price  could  be  quoted  it  was  excluded  from  tbe  total 
production.  How  much  of  this  amount  should  be  credited  to  Kentucky 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

TENNESSEE. 

Very  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  statements  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Apalachian  oil  field  in  tlie  preceding  portion  of  this 
report  regarding  tbe  production  of  petroleum  in  this  State.  The  Bobs 
Bar  well  is  the  only  producing  well  in  this  State.  At  the  end  of  1897 
it  was  still  producing  at  the  rate  of  17  barrels  a  day.  Most  of  this  oil 
is  stored  in  the  two  large  iron  tanks  erected  in  1890  at  Spurriers,  in 
Pickett  County,  o  miles  below  the  Bobs  Bar  well,  and  is  30  miles  from 
a  railroad,  to  which  point  a  pipe  line  must  be  constructed  before  the 
oil  can  be  marketed.  Tlie  combined  production  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  in  this  section  has  been  placed  at  4,377  barrels  for  1897. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  tap  this  same  stratum  of  oil  that 
feeds  the  Bobs  Bar  well,  but  all  of  the  wells  put  down  in  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood  have  been  dry. 

All  of  the  large  oil  companies  have  abandoned  this  part  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  surrendered  many  thousands  of  acres  of  leases  to 
the  original  owners.  There  are  some  indications  of  oil  in  Alabama, 
but  so  far  there  has  been  little  work  done. 

MISSOURI. 

The  production  in  this  State  comes  from  Bates  Oounty  and  is  valued 
highly  as  a  lubricating  oil.  The  supply  is  irregular,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  price  rose  from  an  average  of  $4.30  in  1896  to  $9.16  in  1897, 
only  19  barrels  were  produced  in  the  latter  year. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in 
Missouri  from  1889  to  1897: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Missouri  from  1889  to  1897, 


ILLINOIS. 

The  production  in  this  State  continues  to  come  from  Litchfield, 
Montgomery  County.  There  are  five  or  six  wells  producing  a  dark 
natural  lubricating  oil  of  22^  Baum^.  The  output  was  doubled  in 
1897  as  compared  to  1896.  The  price  dropped  from  $5  a  barrel  in  1896 
to  $4  a  barrel  in  1897. 
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The  production  of  petroleum  in  this  State  since  1889  has  been  as 
follows: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  HHnoUfrom  1889  to  1897, 


Yfar. 


B irreln. 


1889 1,400 

1890 900 

1891 '  675 

1892 '  621 

1893 '  400 


Tear. 


Barrels. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


300 
200 
250 
500 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Two  companies  produced  crude  petroleum  in  this  Territory  in  1897, 
the  Cherokee  Oil  and  Gas  Company  and  the  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, each  producing  a  small  amount.  Several  productive  wells  were 
drilled  by  the  Cherokee  Oil  and  Gas  Company  during  the  year,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  the  wells  were  pumped 
only  a  short  time.  The  oil  produced  by  this  company  is  of  a  lubri- 
cating character,  and  is  found  at  an  average  depth  of  280  feet  in  what 
is  called  the  Bradford  sand.  The  wells  of  the  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany are  at  Muskogee.  It  is  reported  that  developments  will  be  begun 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  this  vicinity  during  the  year  1898. 

PRODUCTION. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Territory  the 
production  of  crude  petroleum  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  1898  will  show  a  proportional  gain  over  1897. 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Indian  Territory  from  1891  to  1897. 


Tear. 

Barrels. 

1 
1 

Year. 

Barrels. 

1891... 

30 

80 

10 

130 

1895 

37 

1892... 

1896 

170 

1893 

1897..... 

625 

1894 

. 

-_ .  — 

CALIFORNIA. 

This  State  has  a  position  next  to  Indiana  in  the  amount  of  petroleum 
production.  There  was  an  increase  of  750,634  barrels,  equivalent  to 
51.93  per  cent,  in  the  output  of  crude  petroleum  in  1897  over  1896.  The 
production  for  1897  was  1,903,411  barrels,  as  compared  with  1,252,777 
barrels  in  1896.  The  average  price  for  1896  was  99  cents  a  barrel ; 
that  for  1897  was  90  cents  a  barrel,  which  gives  a  value  of  $1,713,102 
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for  the  output  of  1897,  as  compared  to  $1,240,990  in  1896,  showing  an 
increase  in  total  value  of  $472,112.  The  price  of  crude  petroleum  in 
Santa  Barbara  County  was  80  cents  a  barrel,  in  Santa  Clara  County 
$2  a  barrel.  The  year  1897  was  one  of  considerable  activity,  although 
the  price  has  had  a  downward  tendency.  Crude  petroleum  is  found  in 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Orange,  Santa  Clara,  Ventura,  Fresno, 
and  l^em  counties.  In  Humbo)dt,  Mendocino,  and  Sonoma  counties 
there  are  numerous  oil  springs.  Los  Angeles  County  produced  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  outjmt  of  the  State.  Ventura  County  produced  nearly 
20  per  cent  of  the  total.  Santa  Barbara  produced  about  one-third  as 
much  as  Ventura  County.  Fresno  County  is  credited  with  producing 
70,000  barrels  in  1897. 

The  petroleum  found  in  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties  is  heavy;  some  of  it  is  as  low  as  16^  Baum^,  others  range  up 
to  33^  Baum^.  It  contains  only  a  trace  of  paraffin  and  is  classed  with 
those  of  an  asphalt  base.  Other  oils  found  in  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara 
counties  are  lighter.  The  Coast  Range,  extending  in  a  general  way 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bounds  the  oil  region  on  its  west  flank, 
and  the  great  central  valley  of  California  bounds  it  on  the  east  flank. 
This  general  range  is  cut  through  at  San  Francisco  by  a  great  arm.  of 
the  ocean.  On  the  flanks  of  this  range,  beginning  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  State  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Humboldt  County, 
numerous  deposits  of  oil  and  solid  bitumen  have  been  found. 

The  Coast  Range  and  its  foothills  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
newer  sedimentary  rocks  of  great  thickness,  extending  from  newer 
Cretaceous,  through  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  to  the  Quater- 
nary. There  are  numerous  deposits  of  sand,  more  or  less  compact, 
interstratified  with  clay  shales,  and  calcareous  strata  and  conglomerate 
sandstone;  also  beds  and  isolated  pieces  of  gypsum  concretions.  This 
immense  deposit  of  sedimentary  strata  has  been  more  or  less  folded 
and  in  some  cases  completely  overturned,  and  the  general  range  has 
many  fingers  reaching  out  into  the  plain  at  all  angles.  In  many  in- 
stances the  folding  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
uninterrupted  anticlines  and  synclines  several  miles  in  extent. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  three  oil  fields  that  produced  in  1897  as 
follows,  as  reported  by  the  State  mining  bureau : 

Oil  product  of  Los  Angeles  County ^  California,  in  1897. 

Barrels. 

City  of  Loe  Angeles 1,073,011 

Pico  Canyon  New-hall 145,000 

Paente  oil  field 95,000 

Central  Oil  Company,  Whittier 14,000 

Santa  Fe  Springs 12,000 

Total 1,839,011 

In  Los  Angeles  the  first  oil  that  was  marketed  came  from  the  old 
shaft  owned  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Doheney  in  the  summer  of  1893.  The  oil  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  145  feet.    The  location  of  the  well  was  near  the 
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intersection  of  West  street  and  Lake  Shore  ayenne,  and  its  production 
was  never  more  than  2  to  3  barrels  a  day.  The  producing  area  dow 
extends  firom  the  elevation  east  of  West  Lake  Park  to  the  Catholic 
cemetery  on  Bnena  Vista  street,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles.  There  is 
an  extension  toward  Alpine  street  a  distance  of  3  blocks. 

Early  in  1897  a  new  field  was  discovered  about  1  mile  north  of  the 
town,  which  added  considerably  to  tlie  output.  Late  in  the  fall  a  new 
well  came  in  1  mile  west  of  the  extension  heretofore  mentioned  in  that 
direction.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  700  to  800  wells  producing 
in  this  field  in  1897.  In  the  old  field  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  15^ 
Baume  to  17<^  in  the  new,  and  in  some  instances  oil  as  high  as  20^  is 
found.  The  wells  are  from  750  to  1,100  feet  deep,  and  usually  require 
one  string  of  casing.    The  cost  of  drilling  is  60  to  80  cents  per  foot. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  crude  petroleum  is  used  as  fuel.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Oompauy  uses  about  25,000  barrels  a  month;  80,000 
barrels  are  used  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  and  a  large 
amount  is  refined.  Aspbaltum  is  extensively  manufactured.  The 
demand  has  so  far  kept  pace  with  the  supply.  The  high  price  of  coal 
on  the  Pacific  coast  enables  oil  at  a  comparatively  high  price  to  find  a 
market.  There  are  no  flowing  wells  in  this  region;  all  have  to  be 
pumped.  A  few  produce  from  50  to  70  barrels  a  day,  but  the  greater 
number  yield  only  from  2  to  5  barrels  a  day. 

In  1897  Ventura  County,  west  of  Los  Angeles  County,  produced 
368,228  barrels  of  petroleum,  which  came  from  about  400  wells.  On  the 
southern  slope  of  Sulphur  Mountain  there  are  about  30  tunnels,  driven 
from  200  to  800  feet  into  nearly  vertical  strata,  and  which  produce 
about  10,000  barrels  of  petroleum  annually.  A  large  amount  of  sulphur 
water  and  some  gas  escapes  with  the  oil.  The  Union  Oil  Company  has 
connected  nearly  all  the  wells  and  tunnels  in  this  county  with  Sespe  by 
pipe  lines,  there  being  over  100  miles  in  their  system.  Between  Sespe 
and  Ventura  4-inch  pipe  is  used.  Some  of  the  wells  when  they  first 
tap  the  sand  flow  from  500  to  800  barrels.  When  the  flow  ceases  they 
pump  one-tenth  that  amount,  and  in  the  course  of  two  to  three  years 
they  cease  to  produce  enough  oil  to  pay  for  the  pumping. 

Santa  Barbara  County  adjoins  Ventura  on  the  east  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nearly  all  the  petroleum 
produced  in  this  county  comes  from  Summerland,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  early  explorers  of  this  section  found 
the  original  inhabitants  using  the  asphaltum  cast  up  by  the  sea.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  oil  derricks,  built  at  low  tide  and  set  up  on  posts, 
10  to  12  feet  long,  and  underneath  the  derrick  floor  at  high  tide  there 
is  6  to  8  feet  of  water.  These  wells  are  pumped  by  rod  connections 
operated  by  an  engine  on  the  shore.  The  production  in  this  county,  as 
reported  by  the  State  mining  bureau,  was  130,136  barrels,  which  is  a 
large  increase  over  1896.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  asphalt  man> 
ufactured  at  this  place. 
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In  Fresno  Ooanty  tbe  oil  field  is  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Coast  Bauge,  nearly  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
being  8  miles  north  of  Ooalinga.  Although  j)etroleam  has  been  known 
to  exist  in  that  neighborhood  for  years,  it  is  only  a  little  over  a  year 
since  active  operations  began  in  that  section.  The  prodnction  for  1897 
is  placed,  in  roand  numbers,  at  70,000  barrels.  There  were  seven  wells 
producing  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  depth  of  the  wells 
ranges  from  600  to  1)00  feet,  and  two  pays  are  usually  found,  one  200  feet 
above  the  other.  An  oil  as  light  as  43^  6aum(^.  is  found  in  the  first  sand. 
The  gravity  of  the  lower  sand  oil  is  35^  and  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  production.  One  or  two  wells  in  this  locality  have  produ(;ed  a 
dark,  heavy  oil.  One  of  the  best  wells  in  this  field  produced  160  barrels 
a  day  when  first  struck,  but  was  down  to  90  barrels  in  seven  months. 
During  the  fall  of  1897  a  6,000barrel  iron  storage  tank  was  built  near 
these  oil  wells.  There  is  a  2-inch  pipe  line  about  9  miles  long,  reaching 
to  the  railroad,  where  there  is  a  small  storage  tank.  There  is  a  fall 
of  500  feet  from  the  large  tank  to  the  railroad.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  oil  found  in  this  part  of  Fresno  County: 

Compoftiiion  of  petroleum  from  Fresno  County,  California. 

Per  cent. 

Kerosene 47  to  48 

Gasoline 18        20 

Heavy  fuel  oil 13        10 

Benzine  and  tar 22        22 

Totals 100      100 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  good  article  of  illuminating  oil  from  Oalitbr- 
Bia  petroleum,  for  it  is  almost  destitute  of  paraffin. 

The  strata  along  these  foothills  are  more  or  less  inclined  and  are 
composed  of  sharp  anticlines  and  synclines.  The  fianks  of  these  folds 
can  not  be  traced  for  any  great  distance;  there  has  been  some  faulting, 
but  generally  there  is  a  series  of  elongated  domes  whose  flanks  are 
more  or  less  confused. 


Production  of  petroleum  in  California. 


r 


Year. 


Barrels. 


Previons  to  1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


175,000 

12,000 

13,000 

15,227 

19,858 

40,552 

99, 862 

128,636 

142, 857 

262,000 

325,000 

377, 145 


Year. 


1887 

1888. 

1889 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


Barrels. 

678, 572 

690,333 

303,220 

307,360 

323,600 

385,049 

470, 179 

706,969 

1,  208, 482 

1, 252, 777 

1, 903, 411 
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The  prodactioD  of  Colorado  iu  1897  was  477,499  barrels  as  compared 
with  361,450  barrels  in  1896,  an. increase  of  116,049  barrels,  or  32.11 
per  cent.  The  average  price  for  the  product  in  1897  was  81  cents  a 
barrel  as  compared  with  88^  cents  in  1896. 

Several  prospectors  operated  in  this  State  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  producing  territory  widened  to  the  west.  The  petroleum  is  found 
at  a  depth  varying  from  1,200  to  2,200  feet  in  black  shale,  which  is 
from  500  to  1,500  feet  thick.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain,  there 
were  at  the  close  of  1897  sixty-six  pro<lucing  wells  In  the  Florence  field. 
During  the  year  15  productive  wells  were  completed,  25  dry  holes  were 
drilled,  and  2  wells  abandoned. 

There  was  some  demand  during  the  year  for  crude  oil  and  residuum 
for  roasting  ores  in  the  smelters  of  Leadville,  Pueblo,  and  Florence, 
where  the  cyanide  and  chlorination  processes  are  used  in  extracting 
the  precious  metals  from  their  ores. 

The  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  31^  Baum^,  and  yields  about 
35  per  cent  of  illuminating  oil,  12  per  cent  naphtha  and  gasoline,  and 
53  per  cent  of  residuum. 

The  following  table  gives  production  by  months  during  1896  and 
1897: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Colorado  in  1896  and  1897,  by  months. 

(Barrels  of  42  g»llon».1 


Month. 


January  ... 
FebrDary  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Production. 

i88e. 

1897. 
30,671 

31,846 

28,699 

31, 131 

29,938 

32,439 

31,606 

29,943 

30,911 

36,311 

30,188 

42,207 

31,241 

49, 674 

Month. 

Production. 

1 

1896. 

18»7. 

August 

September  ... 

October 

NoYember 

December 

31, 453 
30,872 
29,669 
27,909 
27,  218 

49,942 
46,783 
43, 913 
41, 518 
42,967 

Total  .. 

361,450 

477, 499 

1 
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Ill  the  following  table  will  be  foand  a  statement  of  the  production 
of  crude  oil  in  Colorado  from  1887  to  1897 : 

Produot  of  orude  ail  in  Colorado  from  1887  to  1897. 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Barrels. 


76,296 
297,612 
816, 476 
368,842 
665,482 
824,000 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Barrels. 


594,390 
516,746    I 
438,232 
361,450 
477, 499 


TEXAS.  • 

The  ])roduction  of  petroleum  in  this  State  increased  from  the  insig- 
niticaut  amount  of  1,450  barrels  in  1896  to  65,975  barrels  in  1897,  an 
increase  of  64,525  barrels,  amounting  to  4,450  per  cent;  in  other  words, 
for  1  barrel  produced  in  1896  there  were  45^  barrels  produced  in  1897. 
The  production  for  1895  was  only  50  barrels.  It  is  produced  in  four 
counties,  namely,  Navarro,  Jefferson,  Hardin,  and  Bexar.  Nearly  the 
entire  production  comes  from  Navarro  Oounty,  near  the  town  of  Oor- 
sicana,  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Dallas. 

At  the  close  of  1897  there  were  43  wells,  of  which  number  6  wert' 
nonproducers.  The  oil  is  found  in  a  loose  sand  deposit  from  20  to  30 
feet  thick.  Before  the  sand  is  penetrated  the  drill  passes  through  a 
homogeneous  blue  clay,  known  as  ponderosa  or  joint  clay,  which  crum* 
bles  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  in  the  marls  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  above  the  horizon  known  as  the  Austin  chalk.  The  average 
production  per  well  is  from  15  to  18  barrels  a  day,  but  some  wells  have 
started  off  at  50  barrels  a  day.  Some  wells  have  been  put  down  by  a 
rotary  drill.  The  bit,  with  projecting  wings,  is  secured  to  the  end  of 
the  tubing,  and  water  is  pumped  through  it,  escaping  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  bit  and  washing  up  the  loosened  material  on  the  outside  of  the 
tubing  to  the  surface.  This  is  a  rapid  and  cheap  method  of  sinking 
wells  and  is  generally  successful,  unless  solid  rock  or  bowlders  are 
encount'Cred,  but  is  objectionable  owing  to  the  heavy  water  pressure 
put  on  the  oil  sand  in  drilling  in  it. 

The  sand  is  almost  pure  silica,  although  dark  gray  in  color,  and  con* 
tains  foraminifera  of  several  kinds,  among  which  are  Botalia,  Nomionina, 
and  Globigerina.  Some  of  the  foraminifera  correspond  to  those  found 
in  the  chalk  beds  of  Europe,  and  others  resemble  those  found  in  the  oil 
sands  of  6alicia.  In  the  early  history  of  this  field  nearly  all  the  wells 
flowed,  but  latterly  they  have  to  be  pumped ;  and  as  there  is  consider- 
able loose  sand,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  the  leather  cups  from 
cutting.  To  prevent  this,  compressed  air  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well  in  a  small  pipe  and  allowed  to  escape  through  the  tubing, 
a  device  which  has  been  used  with  some  success.    Nearly  all  the  machin- 
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ery  ased  is  portable,  aud  44-inch  casing  is  pat  in  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.    The  cost  of  a  well  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500. 

The  developments  so  far  do  not  coyer  a  very  large  area,  all  efforts  to 
extend  the  field  having  been  thus  far  ]Misaccessfal.  The  oil  is  dark  in 
color  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0.833  to  0.824,  or  38^  to  40<^ 
Baom^.  It  yields  a  large  amount  of  illnminating  and  Inbricating  oils 
of  good  quality,  although  most  of  it  has  been  used  for  fuel  in  a  part  of 
the  State  where  other  fuel  is  scarce.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1898, 
nearly  all  the  oil  produced  has  been  sold  to  the  J.  S.  OuUinan  Pipe 
Line  and  distributed  to  consumers  by  this  pipe  line  and  storage  system. 

In  Jefferson  County,  at  Sour  Lake,  there  is  an  oil  found  of  a  dark 
green  color.  It  is  very  heavy  and  comes  from  a  soft,  disintegrated 
sand  underlying  limestone  bowlders.  Its  gravity  is  16^<^  Baum6  as  it 
comes  from  the  wells.  It  is  a  good  natural  lubricator,  and  is  used  in  a 
number  of  mills  in  its  natural  state.  There  are  three  wells  in  this 
locality  capable,  it  is  said,  of  producing  100  barrels  a  day.  Only  one  is 
now  working,  which  is  making  35  barrels  a  day. 

In  a  small  test  refinery  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1898, 
eight  different  grades  of  oil  were  made  of  the  heavier  gravities.  Ko 
kerosene  was  made,  but  30  per  cent  of  headlight  oil  was  secured,  a  valve 
oil  of  120  gravity,  and  an  engine  oil  of  22^  gravity.  The  Gulf  Coast 
Refining  Company  is  now  erecting  a  refinery  having  a  capacity  of  75 
barrels  a  day. 

Bexar  and  Hardin  counties  produce  a  dark,  heavy  oil  in  limited 
quantity,  used  for  lubricating  purposes  in  its  natural  state.  There  are 
a  number  of  othei  places  in  the  State  where  dark,  heavy,  tarry  oil  and 
bitumen  are  found.  At  Cline,  Uvalde  County,  a  limestone  deposit  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  bitumen  is  extracted,  and  a  peculiar  flexi- 
ble bitumen  is  manufactured. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Miller  and  presented  to  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  May,  1898: 

HISTORY   OF  TBXA8   PKTKOLKUM. 

The  first  development  of  oil  in  Texas  was  near  Nacogdoches,  abont  thirty  years 
ago,  when  oil  was  fonnd  at  Oil  Spring,  about  15  miles  south  of  the  town.  Nearly  100 
wells  were  sank  at  the  time  and  oil  was  found  at  a  depth  of  abont  100  feet.  It  is  said 
that  the  yield  of  the  first  well  was  nearly  30C  barrels  the  first  day,  and  that  it  did  not 
flow  after  that ;  but  few  of  the  succeeding  wells  flowed  and  the  oil  was  either  bailed  or 
pumped.  A  pipe  line  was  built  to  the  railroad  and  a  2,000-barrel  storage  tank 
erected.  Upon  examination  of  this  product  it  was  found  to  be  unsuited  for  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  oil,  and  the  industry  was  prosecuted  nf»  fhrther.  This 
oil,  which  is  of  high  gravity,  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  oils. 
These  heavy  oils  are  known  to  exist  in  other  localities  in  the  State,  but  no  develop- 
ment of  the  fields  has  yet  been  undertaken  to  any  extent.  All  the  petroleum  in 
Texas  yet  examined  has  an  aspbaltuui  base,  and  it  would  seem  but  natural  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  as  asphaltum  deposits  are  found  distributed  over  a  large  territory 
in  the  western,  northwestern,  and  northern  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  About  many  of  these  deposits  a  heavy  aephaltic  oil  is  observed  exuding 
from  the  ground. 
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Oil  was  discovered  at  Corsicana  some  time  prior  to  18d4  by  MaJ.  Alex.  Beaton 
while  sinking  an  artesian  well.  In  1894  the  city  of  Corsicana  sunk  an  artesian  well 
for  a  water  supply,  and  at  1,027  feet  struck  an  oil  vein.  The  oil  was  cased  off  and 
the  boring  continued  to  a  depth  of  2,470  feet  when  a  good  flow  of  warm  water  was 
encountered,  but  no  more  oil.  The  oi^  however,  soon  made  its  appearance  through 
the  soil  on  the  outside  of  the  casing  and  has  flowed  continually  since.  On  this  evi- 
dence of  oil  a  company  was  formed  and  wells  were  sunk,  which  vary  in  depth  from 
1,000  feet  to  1,040  feet  to  the  top  of  *the  oil-bearing  sand,  which  is  fh>m  10  to  40  feet 
thick.  The  oil  rock  lies  very  regularly  and  dips  to  the  southeast  about  1  foot  in  100. 
After  oil  is  struck  it  usually  requires  about  twenty-four  hours  for  it  to  reach  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  forced  up  by  gas,  and  in  several  wells  it  has  spouted  out  100  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  flow  seems  to  be  by  heads  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  duration, 
followed  by  a  short  period  of  complete  cessation.  There  is  also  a  diurnal  period  in 
the  strength  of  the  discharge,  commencing  about  4  p.  m.  and  gradually  increasing 
up  to  midnight,  then  diminishing  until  9  a.  m.  The  wells  produce  from  10  to  30 
barrels  per  day  each.  Some  of  the  wells  on -the  edge  of  the  field  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, but  those  in  the  middle  of  the  known  oil-producing  area  have  held  their 
yield  well.  The  older  wells,  among  the  best  producers,  showed  practically  the  same 
yield  when  one  year  old  as  when  new. 

There  are  now  over  100  producing  wells  and  some  of  them  not  over  200  feet  apart, 
and  still  there  is  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  flow  of  the  individual  wells. 
Before  pumping  was  begun  the  total  flow  of  oil  was  about  900  barrels  per  day. 
Recently  pumping  was  commenced  and,  as  the  result  of  this  is  not  given  out,  as 
rather  an  inclination  to  secrecy  is  apparent,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  what 
quantity  of  oil  is  being  produced  with  the  pumps.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  wells . 
drilled  not  quite  10  per  cent  have  proved  nonproducers,  or  dry  holes.  The  field  in 
which  oil  is  known  to  exist  is  about  2^  miles  long,  bearing  northeast  and  southwest 
20^  to  22^,  by  1  mile  wide.  At  this  time  a  regular  system  of  drilling,  called  "  wild- 
catting''  is  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact  extent  of  the  oil  field. 
These  wells  have  not  as  yet  shown  oil  outside  of  the  territory  named,  but  they  have 
established  the  existence  of  an  extensive  gas  field.  One  well  sunk,  9  miles  northeast 
of  the  town,  near  Chatfield,  encountered  at  a  depth  of  862  feet  a  strong  flow  of 
natural  gas,  which  rushed  out  with  such  force  that  the  fire  in  the  boiler  had  to  be 
extinguished  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  Another  wild -oat  well,  one 
mile  south  of  the  Union  Depot  in  Corsicana,  struck  a  strong  fiow  of  gas  at  a  depth  of 
1,040  feet.  The  static  pressure  of  the  gas  in  this  well  was  over  200  pounds.  Several 
other  wells,  about  3  miles  southwest  of  town,  have  also  reached  the  gas-bearing  sand. 
About  70  miles  south  of  Corsicana  a  gas  well  has  been  flowing  for  several  years, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  territory  in  which  gas  can  be  reached  is  quite 
extensive. 

The  elevation  of  Corsicana  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea ;  therefore  the  oil-bear- 
ing strata  is  something  over  200  feet  below  sea  level.  The  drilling  is  entirely 
through  ponderosa  marl.'  The  oil-bearing  rock  is  soft  gray  shale  and  can  hardly  be 
called  a  sand  In  January  last  a  pipe-line  company  was  formed  and  the  entire  out- 
put of  nearly  all  the  wells  was  contracted  for.  Storage  tanks  for  over  60,000  barrels 
have  been  erected,  and  a  refinery  is  now  about  to  be  built.  At  this  time  all  of  this 
oil  that  has  been  consumed  has  been  used  as  fuel,  with  the  extseption  of  some  used 
for  gas  making;  but  as  there  are  few  gas  plants  in  the  State  and  fewer  water  gas 
plants,  the  consumption  for  this  purpose  has  been  small.  As  a  gas  oil  it  gives  very 
satisfactory  results,  yielding  from  5.50  to  5.75  candles  per  gallon  ol'  oil  used,  and  as 
high  as  32  candle-power  gas  can  be  made  with  it. 

A  fractional  distillation  of  Corsicana  crude  oil,  made  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Eamshaw, 
chomiBt  for  the  United  Gas  and  Improvement  Company,  showed  the  results  given  in 
the  following  tables.  The  oil  is  very  dark  brown  and  opaque,  but  thin  and  fluid  at 
60^  F. ;  the  specific  gravity  at  60^  F.  equals  0.8292  (89^  Baum^). 


>  A  corrapted  abreviation  of  Ezogyra  ponderosa  marl 
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BmulU  of  dUHlling  Cortioana  petroleum. 

i                             .1 

Tempermture. 
DepvesF. 

L. 

Percent   Per  cent 
by  Tol-          by 
ame.       weight. 

Degrees 
Baam4. 

Specific 

gravity 

at6UOF. 

Color,  etc. 

A— 130  to  200 

2.80 

2.24      80.00 

0.6653 

Colorleas. 

- 

B~200      250 

5.10 

4.31 

69.50 

.7017 

Do. 

C~250      300 

7.60 

6.69 

61.75 

.7302 

Do. 

D— 300      350 

8.20 

7.44       56.00 

.7627 

Do. 

E— 350      400 

9.40 

8.75       51.25 

.7718 

Do. 

F--400       450 

7.40 

7. 07       46. 75 

.7920 

Do. 

O-450      500 

8.30 

8.09 

43.00 

.8068 

Do. 

H— 500      660 

6.45 

6.4:i 

39.60 

.8260 

Very  faint  yellow. 

1—660      600 

7.76 

7.85 

36.50 

.8404 

Do. 

J-600      660 

14.95 

15.43 

33.50 

.8555 

Yellow. 

K— 650      665 

17.25 

18.07 

31.  IX) 

.8687 

Deep  reddiab  yellow. 

Lf— above  665 

1.30 

1.41 

26.00 

.8972 

Deep  red- 

solid. 

M— above  665 

1.40 

1.63 

14.50 

.9699 

Dark  red  brown— solid. 

Residne 

2.63 
98.04 

Total 

««••   ••»« 

97.90 

Sum 

mary  of 

the  foregoing  frad 

ional  dis 

iillaiion. 

1 
Temperature. 
Degrees  F. 

Per  cent  by 
Yolcime. 

Per 

w 

cent  by 
eight. 

Degrees 
Baum^. 

Specific 
gravity. 

130  to  200 

2.80 
12.70 

2.24 
11.00 

80.00 
64.75 

0.6653 
.7191 

200       300 

1 

300       400 

17.60 

16.19 

53.50 

.7680 

400      500 

15.70 

15.16 

44.75 

.8012    , 

500      600 

14.20 

32.20 

2.70 

14.28 

33.50 

3.04 

2.63 

1 

37.76 
32.26 
19.75 

.8345 

600      665 

.8627 

Above  665 

.3350 

Residue ...-.  - 

Total ;.. 

1 

97. 

90 

98.04 

1 

'• 

The  prodactiou  of  petroleam  in  Texas  since  1889  has  beeu  as  follows: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Texas  from  1889  to  2897. 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
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KANSAS. 

« 

The  prodnctaon  in  Kansas  in  1897  was  81,098  barrels  as  compared  to 
113,571  barrels  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  32,473  barrels,  equivalent  to  28.59 
per  cent.  The  large  percentage  of  dry  holes  drilled  and  the  decrease 
in  the  output  of  wells  producing  for  the  past  year  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing to  those  operating.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of 
wells  drilled  could  not  be  obtained. 

*  The  total  product  of  oil  in  Kansas,  so  far  as  records  have  been 
obtained,  is  as  follows: 

ProduoHon  of  petroleum  in  Kan$as, 


Tear. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893 


Barrels. 


500 
1,200 
1,400 


18,000 


Year. 


Barrels. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


40,000 

44,430 

113,571 

81,098 


VSrVOMINQ. 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Wyoming  in  1897  was  3,660 
barrels,  as  compared  with  2,878  barrels  in  1896,  an  increase  of  772  bar- 
rels, equal  to  26.82  per  cent  The  oil  belt  extends  diagonally  across  the 
State.  The  principal  part  of  the  production  is  60  to  80  miles  from  Cas- 
per, the  present  terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  system,  and  is 
about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  was  a  large  outlay  for 
transporting  machinery  and  material.  In  most  of  the  localities  where 
oil  has  been  developed  there  is  ample  water  for  all  purposes,  and  in 
several  instances  natural  gas  can  be  secured  for  fael.  There  are  several 
companies  operating  in  this  field.  The  lands  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oil 
Company  are  located  on  Salt  Greek,  a  tributary  of  the  Powder  River 
in  northern  Natrona  and  southern  Johnson  counties.  In  this  locality 
eight  wells  have  been  drilled,  seven  of  which  have  a  large  capacity,  if 
the  oil  could  be  disposed  of  and  the  wells  allowed  to  flow.  These  wells 
are  about  1,200  feet  in  depth.  A  refinery  at  Gasper,  with  a  delivery 
capacity  of  60  barrels  a  day,  is  owned  by  this  company. 

The  Oudaby  Company  owns  a  large  tract  of  land  joining  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  on  which  they  are  drilling.  The  Wyoming 
Lubricating  Oil  Company  has  also  drilled  one  or  two  wells.  The  Mur- 
phy wells  on  Little  Popo  Agie  River,  in  Fremont  County,  are  so  far 
from  railroad  transportation  that  it  is  difficult  to  market  their  product. 
These  wells  are  gushers,  but  are  shut  in  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  proper  facilities  for  transportation  Wyoming  could  turnish 
a  very  much  greater  production  of  superior  lubricating  oil.  The  price 
is  still  quoted  as  $8  per  barrel,  which  is  nearly  double  the  price  quoted 
for  any  other  natural  lubricating  oil. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  prodnotion  for  the  past  four  years: 

Production  of  peiroUtum  in  Wyoming  from  1894  to  1897. 


Tear.  I     BarrelH. 

I 


1884 2,309 

1896 3,456 

1896 2,878 

1897 3,650 


A  considerable  amount  is  wasted  annoally  at  the  wells  shat  in  in  the 
Popo  Agie  field. 

Profl  W.  G.  Knight,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  University  of  Wyoming, 
recently  examined  the  Popo  Agie,  Lander,  and  Shoshone  fields,  which 
extend  oontinnously  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  Fremont 
Oonnty.    From  his  Bulletin  No.  2  the  tbllowing  extracts  are  taken : 

The  Popo  Agie  oilfMd, — ^The  oil  wells  of  the  Popo  Agie  oil  field  are  located  on  the 
Little  Popo  Agie  River,  10  miles  southeast  of  Lander,  the  county  seat  of  Fremont 
oonnty,  atan  eleration  of  6,360  feet  above  sea  level.  The  oil  field  extends  north  and 
west  to  within  4  miles  of  Lander,  covering  a  distance  of  12  or  16  miles.  Its  width 
varies  fipreatly  and  can  not  be  accurately  f^ven  since  there  are  no  data  to  guide  one 
in  making  an  estimate.  On  the  east  side  it  may  be  possible  to  drill  and  reach  the 
oil  horison  3  miles  from  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal,  but  2  miles  away  will  necessitate 
drilling  to  a  mnch  greater  depth  than  it  is  usual  to  drill  for  oil.  On  the  west  side 
the  field  may  be  extended  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  White  River  Mountains,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  limit  will  be  found  within  a  distance  of  3  miles  west  of  the 
anticlinal. 

The  surface  of  the  central  portion  of  the  oil  field  is  very  rough  and  broken,  and 
is  cut  into  deep  gulches  with  precipitous  hillsides.  Along  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  the  country  is  more  rolling  and  marked  with  ledges  of  sandstone  and  shale 
that  form  ridges  paralleling  the  anticlinal.  This  district  is  at  present  over  100 
miles  from  any  railroad.    •     •    * 

In  1881  Dr.  Graff,  of  Omaha,  and  associates  purchased  the  oil  claims  and  did  con- 
siderable surface  work.  In  1883  and  1884  they  drilled  three  oil  wells,  all  of  which 
were  producers.  The  company  then  purchased  a  large  number  of  iron  barrels  and 
commenced  to  market  the  oil  at  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  On  account  of  keen 
competition  of  the  eastern  oil  producers  the  first  Wyoming  oil  company  had  to 
abandon  its  enterprise.  Since  that  time  the  wells  have  remained  packed.  The  oil 
that  flowed  from  the  wells  through  leaks  has  been  utilized  by  the  ranches  for  miles 
about  for  lubricating  purposes,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  gold  mines  and  the  flour 
mills  for  steam  making. 

The  geology  of  the  field  is  of  special  interest,  since  the  oil  is  found  in  the  Pale- 
ozoic strata,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  more  closely  the  oil  fields  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  than  any  other  Rocky  Mountain  oil  field.  The  structure  of  this  field 
is  an  anticlinal,  with  the  rocks  dipping  gently  to  the  east  and  very  abmptly  to  the 
west.  The  axis  of  the  anticlinal  from  a  point  nearly  east  of  Dallas  post-office  to 
near  the  northern  limit  of  the  field  has  suffered  heavy  erosion,  and  is  now  an  anti- 
clinal valley,  averaging  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  through  which  the  Little 
Popo  Agie  River  flows.  The  thickness  of  the  rocks  removed  from  the  anticlinal 
^fSS^^^  •  10,000  feet,  since  it  represents  a  nearly  complete  series  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mesozoic.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  oil  wells  the  river  has  cut  down  nearly 
through  the  Triassic  sandstone,  but  in  no  instance  was  Carboniferous  rock  fonnd 
exposed.    The  Triassic  rocks  of  this  field  are  composed  of  red  sandstone,  with  a 
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band  of  drab  marble  near  the  base  and  a  band  of  gypsnm  50  feet  thick  near  the  top. 
The  thickness  of  this  formation  is  nearly  1,000  feet.  The  Jurassic  rocks  are  made 
np  of  three  distinct  bands.  The  lowest  is  the  marine  beds;  the  middle  a  band  of 
light-colored  sandstone,  and  the  upper,  various  colored  marls,  making  in  all  about 
300  feet.  The  Dakota  group,  the  basal  member  of  the  Cretaceous,  does  not  contain 
the  heavy  band  of  conglomerate  that  is  usually  seen  in  central  Wyoming.  It  is 
composed  of  light-colored  sandstone  and  shale  and  has  a  thickness  of  about  350 
feet. 

The  Fort  Benton  group  was  not  studied,  but  it  has  a  normal  development  and  is 
characterized  by  the  typical  band  of  shales.  On  the  east  side  of  the  anticlinal  the 
red  sandstone  dips  17^  north  of  east  and  rises  rather  abruptly  500  feet,  bnt  the 
greatest  elevation  is  reached  about  1  mile  from  the  axis,  where  the  Dakota  sand- 
stones form  a  very  high  and  prominent  ridge.  Farther  to  the  east  can  be  seen  suc- 
cessive bands  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  groups,  and  in  the  distance  thick  beds  of 
Wasatch  iwd  Bridger  Eocene.  On  the  west  side  of  the  anticlinal  the  rocks  change 
to  dip  very  rapidly ;  in  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  change  in  dip  from  a 
few  degrees  to  70^  south  of  west,  bnt  suddenly  flatten  to  form  the  Lander  synclinal. 
Owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  rock  removed  from  the  west  side  of  the  field  by  erosion 
it  is  possible  to  drill  and  reach  the  oil  horizon  at  any  point  west  of  the  anticlinal 
and  east  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.     *    *    « 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  exact  position  of  the  oil  horizon  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, as  the  rt'oords  of  the  wells  have  been  lost.  Beyond  question  the  source  of  the 
oil  is  the  conglomenite  and  the  magnesian  limestone  below,  found  150  feet  below 
the  contact  of  the  Triassic  and  Carboniferous  formations. 

Along  the  axis  of  the  Shoshone  anticlinal  in  this  di^trict  there  is  developed  a 
series  of  domes.  The  dip  along  the  line  of  the  axis  is  often  from  6"^  to  1(P.  The 
Murphy  wells  are  located  on  one  of  these  domes. 

It  is  estimated  that  4,000  barrels  go  to  waste  annually  at  these  wells,  as  they  all  allow 
oil  to  escape  badly.  From  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable  the  production  of  these 
wells  has  been  estimated  at  200  barrels  each  if  pumped.  The  elevation  of  the  well 
and  the  dips  have  caused  the  difference  in  the  depths  of  these  wells. 

The  Lander  oilfield, — The  Lander  oil  field  Joins  the  Popo  Agie  field  on  the  northwest 
and  extends  along  the  Shoshone  anticlinal  to  within  5  or  6  miles  of  Fort  Washakie. 
All  of  this  district  lying  northwest  of  the  Big  Popo  Agie  River  is  on  the  Shoshone 
Indian  Reservation  and  consequently  can  not  be  developed  until  the  Government 
has  purchased  the  land.  On  the  reservation  the  anticlinal  is  very  prominent  near 
the  river,  but  to  the  northwest  the  red  sandstones  and  Jurassic  rocks  suddenly  dis- 
afipear,  and  only  the  Fort  Benton  shale  and  groups  above  can  be  seen.  This  disap- 
pearance is  due  to  heavy  erosion  and  subsequent  heavy  deposition  of  loess.  *  *  « 
The  width  of  this  part  of  the  field  will  not  vary  much  from  the  Popo  Agie,  but  from 
the  conditions  known  the  western  side  will  be  fully  as  valuable  for  oil  as  the 
eastern.     *    *    * 

The  only  place  where  oil  was  seen  coming  from  the  rocks  was  at  a  point  about  3 
miles  north  and  west  of  the  Big  Popo  Agie  River,  at  the  termination  of  a  bluff  of 
typical  Fort  Benton  shale. 

The  source  of  the  oil  is  unquestionably  below  the  shale  band,  and  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  Dakota  sandstone.  *  *  *  On  account  of  this  oil  field  lying  mostly 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  there  has  been  no  development. 

The  Shoah^me  oilfield, — ^This  field  includes  the  northern  extension  of  the  Shoshone 
anticlinal  and  Joins  the  Lander  on  the  south.  The  Little  Wind  River  has  out  its 
way  across  the  anticlinal,  and  on  either  side  of  the  broad  valley  can  be  seen  the 
nptumed  Triassic  sandstones,  and  to  some  extent  higher  groups  of  rocks.  On  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Little  Wind  River  the  tfxis  of  the  anticlinal  forms  a  broken 
bluff  with  slight  exposures  of  higher  rocks,  but  only  a  mile  away  all  of  the  rock 
mass  is  covered  with  loess.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  apex  of  the  fold  has 
been  cut  away  by  erosion  and  is  now  a  broad  valley  extending  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
north.    On  the  east  the  red  sandstones,  dipping  about  15^  to  the  east,  form  the 
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bonndarj,  and  beyond  can  be  seen  the  prominent  bands  of  Jnrassii*  and  Lower  Cre- 
taeeoQs  gronps.  On  the  west  side  the  Upper  Triassic,  Jiiratwic,  and  Lower  Ore- 
taoeons  gronps  are  dipping  from  BfP  to  89^  to  the  west.  The  thickness  of  the  Tarions 
geological  formations  in  this  field  is  abont  the  same  as  seen  in  the  Popo  Agie,  and 
they  also  resemble  eaoh  other  very  closely  in  texture.  In  fact,  tbe  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  two  fields  are  almost  idt9ntical.  The  most  prominent  oil  spring  is  loca- 
ted in  the  alluvial  basin  along  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal,  about  500  yards  northeast 
of  the  ford  on  the  Little  Wind  HiTer  which  is  used  by  the  Government  as  a  crossing 
from  their  stone  qoarry.  The  oil  spring,  which  originally  was  in  the  loess,  is  now 
surronnded  by  a  bed  of  asphaltnm  that  measnres  50  by  100  yards,  and  is  from  a 
few  inches  to  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  oil  escapes  at  several  places,  together  with 
gas  and  water ;  bnt  then*  are  no  pools  to  hold  it,  and  in  consequence  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  secure  any  oil  that  would  represent  the  nature  of  the  petroleum  that  would 
be  found  by  drilling.  This  spring  appears  to  come  from  a  fracture  very  near  the 
axis  of  the  anticlinal.  The  thickness  of  the  Triassic  rocks  exposed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  basin  signifies  that  nearly  all  of  the  Triassic  sandstone  must  have 
been  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  uplift.  The  source  of  the  oil  is  Upper  Carbonif- 
erous, the  same  as  in  the  Popo  Agie  field,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  drill  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  500  feet  to  the  east  of  the  oil  spring  would  strike  oil.  The  pretrolenm, 
as  it  escapes  from  the  spring  in  small  globules,  has  the  same  o<lor  and  color  as  the 
Popo  Agie  oil.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  where  a  small  Stream 
cuts  into  the  TriasMic  sandstone,  tliere  were  a  few  drops  of  oil  rising  to  the  surface, 
but  on  account  of  the  water  no  study  was  made  of  the  escape.  The  productive  por- 
tion of  this  field  will  be  similar  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Popo  Agie.  The  western 
limit  may  not  be  so  extensive,  and  can  not  be  easily  determined,  since  most  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  covered  and  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  their  probable 
thickness.  This  field,  being  wholly  on  the  reservation,  has  never  received  any 
attention,  and  can  not  until  the  land  passes  into  other  hands. 

AfMlysis  of  Wyoming  petroleum. — The  following  flEM^ts  concerning  the 
Popo  Agie^  Lander,  and  Shoshone  petroleum  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  bulletin,  the  analysis  having  been  made  by  Prof.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson : 

The  Popo  Agie  petroleum  is  almost  black,  although  in  thin  layers  it 
is  reddish  brown  by  transmitted  light.  There  is  no  perceptible  fluores- 
oence.  The  odor  is  strong  and  disagreeable.  The  percentage  of  sulphui* 
in  the  crude  oil  is  0.66,  about  the  same  as  in  the  Lima,  Ohio,  petroleum. 
The  specific  gravity  is  25.5^  Baum^  (0.900).  The  crude  oU  flashes  at 
90O  F.  (320  C.)  and  ignites  at  136o  F.  (58o  0.)  It  is  still  fluid  at  14o  F. 
( ^10<^  O.)  The  viscosity  at  20^  C,  compared  to  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, is  13.28.  The  heating  power  of  the  Popo  Agie  x>etroleum,  as 
determined  by  the  bomb  calorimeter,  is  10,437  calories  per  gram,  which 
is  equivalent  to  14,571,000  foot-pounds  of  energy  per  pound  of  oil.  One 
pound  of  oil  will  give  heat  enough  to  convert  19.40  pounds  of  water  at 
2120  F.  into  steam,  equal  to  18,74tf  B.  T.  U.  The  crude  oil  shows  no 
paraffin  on  cooling  and  is  soluble  without  residue  in  light  benzine. 
Absolute  alcohol  leaves  a  tarry  residue  and  deposits  paraffin  on 
cooling. 

Analysis  of  Popo  Agie  petroleum. — Very  elaborate  tables,  showing  the 
compoAitiou  of  Popo  Agie  oil,  and  its  weight,  specific  gravity,  viscosity, 
and  flashing,  burning,  and  freezing  points,  as  determined  by  Prof. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  are  omitted  for  lack  of  space.  The  commercial 
products  of  the  oil  are  as  follows: 
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Diitillaiian  produots  of  Popo  Agie  petrolmtmf  Wyoming. 

Per  ooit. 

Naphtha  (gasoline) 2to    5 

Kerosene  (0.810  to  0.830) 30       40 

Lubricating  oil  (0.910  to  0.940) 36       60 

ParaflSn 3        5 

Coke 7       10 

Gas 10       12 

Analysis  of  Lander  petroleum. — A  Rmall  quautity  of  oil  collected  at 
the  Washakie  spring  gave  the  following  results:  The  sample  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.8565  (33o  BaumiJ)  and  viscosity  of  0.94.  It  flashed 
at  09O  F.  (370  0.)  and  burned  at  113o  F.  (45°  C).  It  is  bright  red  by 
transmitted  and  green  by  reflected  light.  Analysis  shows  that  this 
oil  is  entirely  different  from  the  Popo  Agie  oil.  It  is  very  much  lighter 
than  most  of  the  Wyoming  oils,  and  probably  the  oil  from  a  well  would 
be  still  lighter  than  the  oil  from  the  spring.  The  oil  distills  without 
much  decomposition  until  the  temperature  rises  to  about  365^  O.  Even 
at  this  heat  no  perceptible  amount  of  paraffin  or  gas  is  formed.  The 
products,  until  about  ^0  per  cent  of  the  oil  has  come  over,  are  very 
light-colored  with  little  fluorescence.  In  working  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  fresh  oil,  probably  75  per  cent,  and  possibly  much  more  of 
the  crude  oil,  could  be  obtained  as  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

ALASKA. 

Several  Alaskan  companies  have  located  a  large  number  of  mining 
claims  which,  under  certain  conditions,  include  petroleum.  Along  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  northwest  of  Sitka,  beginning  near  Gape  Yakutat, 
which  is  500  miles  northwest  of  Sitka  and  just  west  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
there  are  numerous  natural  springs  of  oil  and  water  along  the  flank  of 
the  first  range  of  foothills,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  back  fr^m 
the  ocean,  and  extending  for  25  miles  northwest,  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  coast.  This  range  of  foothills,  whose  elevation  is  from  500  to  600 
feet,  is  cut  through  by  many  small  streams,  and  along  these  streams, 
near  the  axis  of  the  range,  numerous  oil  and  water  springs  exist.  Sev- 
enty-five miles  farther  west  along  the  coast,  between  Gape  Suckling 
and  Gape  Martin,  there  are  also  springs  showing  oil  and  sulphur  .water, 
and  still  farther  inland  there  are  deposits  of  coal. 

There  are  also  some  slight  indications  of  oil  75  miles  farther  west, 
on  the  main  land  opposite  Kachemak  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Gooks  Inlet. 
AU  of  these  rocks  are  mote  or  less  disturbed,  and  the  angles  of  dip 
are  from  20^  to  80^,  generally  not  less  than  30^,  and  have  a  vertical 
range  extending  from  the  lower  Gretaceous  into  the  Tertiary. 

The  character  of  the  oil  is  similar  in  a  general  way  to  Galifornia 
petroleum  and  ranges  from  dark  green  to  black  in  color,  and  from  27^ 
to  350  Baum^  in  weight.  The  harbors  in  this  section  are  poor,  and 
landing  is  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  The  surrounding 
country  is  a  wilderness. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

OAKADA. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  nnmber  of  square  miles  in  Oanada  and 
British  America,  nearly  all  the  petroleam  produced  in  this  vast  region 
comes  from  southwestern  Ontario.  The  field  is  of  limited  area  and  has 
for  many  years  furnished  a  steiidy  supply.  Indications  of  petroleum 
are  found  over  a  large  area  extending  from  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  many  miles  toward  the  north  on  the  waters  of 
the  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers,  and  in  strata  embracing  almost  the 
whole  section  of  known  sedimentary  rocks,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
newest.  The  production  at  Petrolia  and  Oil  Springs  continues  with 
great  regularity,  although  slightly  under  that  of  previous  years.  The 
production  of  so  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  in  this  comparatively 
small  area  of  not  over  18  squads  miles  in  both  fields  from  shallow  wells 
and  a  pay  streak  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  is  without  a  precedent. 

A  nnmber  of  paying  wells  have  been  drilled  toward  Saruia  from 
Petrolia,  and  the  productive  area  extended  in  that  direction.  These 
wells  are  small  producers,  ranging  fh>m  5  barrels  to  three-fourths  of  a 
barrel  per  day.  They  are  from  375  to  420  feet  deep,  and  are  easily 
pumped  in  large  clusters. 

Pelee  Island,  in  Lake  Brie,  has  furnished  a  number  of  producing 
wells.  There  were  thirteen  producers  on  the  island  at  the  close  of 
1897.  The  oil  is  found  in  the  Olinton  limestone,  which  underlies  the 
Niagara  shale  at  a  depth  of  800  feet. 

The  region  southeast  of  Oil  Springs  has  been  prospected  over  as  far 
as  Bothwell  and  Florence,  and  a  number  of  fair  producers  for  that  sec- 
tion have  been  secured,  although  the  number  of  dry  holes  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  producing  wells.  The  last  year  has  been  one  of  active 
prospecting.  Some  oil  has  been  found  in  the  Welland  gas  field  in  the 
Medina  sandstone,  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

In  the  Oaspe  district,  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  at  which  point  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are 
suddenly  cut  off  by  the  sea,  there  are  many  oil  springs  and  indications 
of  oil.  Near  this  locality  a  number  of  test  wells  have  been  drilled 
within  the  last  two  years  and  some  shows  of  oil  found,  but  nothing  in 
quantity  large  enough  to  make  a  paying  well  has  been  reported.  One 
of  these  wells  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet,  and  samples  of  oil 
of  good  quality  were  found.  A  wide  range  of  strata  has  been  pros- 
pected over,  extending  from  the  Silurian  up  to  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous, in  elose  proximity  to  these  oil  shows. 

PRODCCTION. 

The  Canadian  barrel  has  35  imperial  gallons  of  277.27  cubic  inches, 
making  9,704.4  cubic  inches;  the  United  States  barrel  has  42  gallons  of 
231  cubic  inches,  making  9,702  cubic  inches — ^a  very  slight  difference. 
The  imperial  or  Canadian  gallon  is  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth,  larger  than 
the  United  States  gallon.    The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of 
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crude  petroleam  and  refined  x>otroleam,  reduced  to  crude  equivalent, 
from  Petrolia  and  Oil  Springs,  Canada,  in  1896  and  1897 : 

Shipments  of  crude  petroleum  and  refined  petroleum  reduaed  to  crude  equivalent  from 

Canada  in  1896  and  1897, 
[Barrels  of  35  imperial  gallonH.] 


Month. 


1896. 


January 
February 
March  . . 

April  

May 

June 

July.... 


Aui^ust  ... 
September 
October . . . 


November 
December 


Crude. 

25,696 
20,585 
20,030 
16,353 
17,156 
15, 476 
15,413 
16, 314 
19,461 
23,290 
25,966 
19,506 


Refined. 


19, 255 
16, 316 
18, 101 
21, 912 
10,484 
13, 191 
18,168 
24,881 
38, 673 
42,649 
33,147 
30,001 


Crude 
equivalent. 

83.495 

66,797 

65,283 

71,133 

43,386 

48,459 

60,833 

78, 518 

116, 144 

129, 913 

103,834 

94,486 


1897. 


Crude. 


17,883 
16, 010 
13, 170 
13, 014 
17,604 
15, 716 
12,656 
15,073 
18,045 
17,123 
16,760 
18, 767 


Beflned. 


Cmde 
eqniviilent. 


L 


Total  ....!  235,248 


286,778  962,281  191,821 


25, 869 
20,467 
15,920 
9,023 
17, 187 
15,710 
13,986 
22,752 
34,122 
41,646 
35,946 
25,396 


278, 02^ 


82,556 

67, 178 

52,971 

35,572 

60,572 

54,991 

47,622 

71,953 

103,351 

121,238 

106,625 

82,257 


886,88(i 


The  following  table  gives  the  shipments  from  the  Petrolia  oil  field 
by  railroad,  in  gallons,  for  each  month : 

Shipments  of  crude  petroleum  from  ike  Petrolia  {Ontario)  oilfield  in  1894, 1896, 1896,  and 

1897.       ' 
[Barrels  of  35  Imperial  gallons.] 


Month. 


January . . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 

July 

August 

September 
October  - . . 
November . 
December . 


1884. 


Total 1,078,826 

Shipped  by  pipe  Hue 10, 000 


Total 1,088,826 


1895. 


1898. 


1897. 


101, 570 

89,462 

76,183 

83,497 

60,661 

66.943 

0 

73,463 

60,287 

67,369 

64,120 

57,830 

59,982 

69,586 

62, 410 

86,345 

78,173 

109, 973 

102,309 

156, 163 

141, 787 

122, 513 

101, 100 

97,170 

102, 115 

83,495 

66,797 

^65,283 

71,133 

43,386 

48, 459 

60,833 

78, 518 

116, 144 

129, 913 

103,834 

94,486 


1, 012, 185 


962,281 


1, 012, 185      962, 281 


82,556 

67, 178 

52, 971 

35,572 

60,572 

54,991 

47, 622 

71,963 

103, 351 

121,  238 

106,625 

82,257 


886,886 


886,886 
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Skipwismt9  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  Petrolia  {Ontario)  oilfield  in  1894 ,  etc, — Cont'd. 

[Barrels  of  35  impexlAl  gallonii.] 


Month. 

1894. 

1896. 

40,898 
27,987 

-12,911 
"    999,274 

189S. 

1807. 

Stocks  in  tanks — 

Janasry  1 

77,000  : 
40,898 

27,987 
33,560 

+5, 573' 
967,854 

33,560 
44.562 

December  31 

»-»,   \J\M*i 

Increase  or  decrease  in  stocks. 
Approximate  prodaotion . 

-36, 102  1 
1,052,724 

-f-11,002 
897,888 

Some  oil  was  reported  to  have  been  shipped  by  pipe  line  in  1897,  bat 
the  statistics  are  not  available.  Owing  to  the  possibilities  of  duplica- 
tion, Mr.  James  Kerr,  of  Petrolia,  considers  the  prodnction  given  above 
as  too  great  by  abont  10  per  cent,  and  estimates  the  production  of  1894, 
1895, 1896,  and  1897  as  follows: 

EHtimated  production  of  petroleum  in  Canada  in  1894, 1895, 1896,  and  1897. 

[Barrels  of  35  imperial  gallons.] 


1894. 


1893. 


1896. 


Shipped  by  road 

Shipped  by  pipe  line 

Total 

Increase  or  decrease  of  stocks. 

Making  the  prodnction  . 


970,943 
10,000 


980,943 
—36,102 

~944,841 


910,967      866,053 


1897. 


798,197 


910,967 
—12, 911 

~898,'066 


866, 053 
+5, 573 


871,  «26 


798,197 
H-11,002 


809,199 


This  represents  the  prodnction  to  have  declined  62,427  barrels  in  1897 
as  compared  with  1896.  These  statements  refer  to  the  production  at 
Petrolia  and  Oil  Springs.  During  1897  there  was  considerable  produc- 
tion, outside  of  the  points  named  above,  in  this  section  of  Ontario,  which 
is  estimated  at  20,000  barrels  for  1897. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  production  from  1886 
to  1897  which  is  based  on  calculations  furnished  by  the  customs  inspec- 
tion returns,  and  the  values  are  computed  at  the  average  yearly  price 
per  barrel. 

Production  and  value  of  petroleum  in  Canada  from  1886  to  1897. 

[Barrels  of  35  imperial  galloos.] 

Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Prodnction. 

Value. 

486,441 

$437, 797 

763, 933 

595, 868 

733,564 

755, 571 

639,991 

612, 101 

765,029 

902,734 

755,298 

1,004,596 

779, 753 

982,489 

798,406 

834,344 

829,104 

835, 322 

728,665 

1, 090, 520 

726,  822 

1, 155, 646 

709,857 

1,  Oil,  546 

/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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The  average  price  paid  for  oil  is  given  in  the  following  table.  Sales 
at  the  Petrolia  Oil  Exchange  have  ceased,  producers  now  making  sales 
direct  to  the  reiiuers,  who  own  a  considerable  part  of  the  production. 

Average  price  and  sales  oforude  petroleum  in  Canada  from  1S85  to  1897, 


Tear. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Sales. 


Barrels. 
871,500 

782, 570 

406,203 

516,007 

400, 932 

394,924 

377,453 

165, 315 

20,941 

32,348 

9,755 

0 

0 


The  f(\I1ow]ng  table  shows  the  price  received  by  the  producer  from 
1892  to  1897,  inclusive,  by  mouths: 

Average  price  of  crude  petroleum  in  Canada  from  1892  to  1897,  by  months. 


Month. 


1802. 


January $1. 29^ 

February 1.29 

March '  1.27f 

April 1.26i 

May i  1.25f 

June '  1. 27i 

July ;  1.261 

August 1.26 

September i  1. 26 

October 1.26f 

November 1. 25 

December 1. 18^ 


Average '    1. 26i 


1897. 


$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 


1.42i 
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The  average  decline  in  1897  was  16^  cents  per  barrel,  the  price  remain- 
ing the  same  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  increase  of 
price  of  Canadian  oil  over  Lima  (Ohio)  oil  is  dne  to  the  protective  duties 
levied  on  oil  imported,  which  were  as  follows: 

Canadian  import  duties  on  petroleum. 

Per  barrel, 

Crnde  pettolenm,  3^  cents  per  imperial  gallon $1. 12 

Illuminating  oil,  etc.,  7^  centa  per  imperial  gallon 2. 52 

Lubricating  oil,  6  cents  per  imperial  gallon 2. 10 

The  following  statements,  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa,  show  the  operations  of  the  refineries  in  Canada  from  1890 
to  1897,  inclusive: 

Froduotion  of  Canadian  oil  refineriee  from  1890  to  2S97. 

[Imperial  galloiw.] 


lUnminating  oil. 

Vi^ip 

Qaantity. 

Yaloe. 

i 

OaUona. 

1890... 

11,129,277 

$1, 264, 677 

1891... 

10, 427, 040 

1, 170, 241 

1892... 

10, 806, 806 

1, 176, 720 

1893... 

11, 100, 810 

.  1, 073, 738 

1894... 

11,289,741 

1,003,973 

1895... 

10, 711, 378 

1, 217, 426 

1896... 

11, 207, 160 

1, 251, 122 

1897... 

10,493,449 

1, 064, 130 

BeDzine  and  naphtha. 


Quantity. 


OallonM. 
636,247 
603,971 
793, 263 
721, 192 
645,031 
642,484 
719,453 
747, 163 


Valoe. 


$37,026 
36,790 
60,130 
54,760 
54,515 
63,026 
70,733 
71,978 


Puraffln  oils. 


Qaantity. 


OaUonB. 

446,888 

622,287 
1, 051, 163 
1, 243, 924 
1, 282, 749 
1, 016, 039 
1, 014, 271 

930,490 


Value. 


$64,713 
75,772 
127,851 
116,233 
118,058 
140,245 
132,306 
136,283 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


aaUoM. 
4, 246, 447 
3, 373, 720 
6,343,589 
7, 559, 489 
7, 323, 374 
6,095,355 
6, 788, 353 
6, 723, 683 


$84,762 
89,267 
202,047 
217, 740 
197, 193 
218, 692 
261, 618 
249, 615 


Labricating  oils  and  tar. 


Qnantity. 


Oattons. 
2,877,388 
2,500,000 
3, 177, 853 
1, 876, 633 
1, 801, 174 
1,698,559 
1, 447, 455 
1, 148, 847 


Value. 


$130, 349 
101, 752 
133,336 
92,616 
74,809 
75,578 
77,109 
62,058 
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Production  of  Canadian  oil  refineries  from  1890  to  1897 — Continued. 

[Imperial  gallons.] 


Year. 

Paraffin  wax. 

Value  of  other 
produote. 

Total  valae. 

i 

1 

Qaantity. 

Valae. 

1890 

Pounds. 

913, 730 

741, 611 

876, 570 

1, 659, 167 

1, 950, 172 

1, 840, 021 

1, 532, 670 

1, 805, 365 

$56,903 

60,687 

82,781 

120,697 

119, 091 

\ 

1 

$1, 638, 420 
1,534,509 
1, 782, 365 
1, 675, 784 
1, 567, 134 
1, 806, 237 
1, 876, 913 
1, 672, 429 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

82,970 
76,249 
81, 191 

$8,300 
7,774 
7,174 

1896 

1897 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  obtained  by  the  Cana- 
dian refiner  for  illuminating  oil,  10.1  cents  per  gallon,  was  20  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  He  received  3.7  cents  per  gallon 
for  gas  and  fuel  oils  and  5.4  cents  per  gallon  for  lubricating  oil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Canadian  oils  and  naphtha 
inspected,  together  with  the  amount  of  crude  that  is  assumed  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  refined  oils  and  the  ratio  of  crude  to  refined : 

Canadian  oils  and  naphtha  inepeoted,  and  corresponding  quantities  of  crude  oil. 


Refined  oils 
inspeoted. 

Crude 
equivalent 
calculated. 

Ratio  of 

crude  to 

refined. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

6, 406, 783 

12, 813, 566 

100:50 

5, 910, 787 

13, 134, 998 

100:45 

6, 970, 550 

15, 490,  111 

100:45 

7, 656,  Oil 

19, 140, 027 

100:40 

7, 661, 617 

19, 154, 042 

100:40 

8, 149, 472 

21, 445, 979 

100:38 

8, 243, 962 

21, 694, 637 

100:38 

9, 545, 895 

25, 120, 776 

100:38 

9, 462, 834 

24, 902, 195 

100:38 

10, 121, 210 

26, 634, 763 

100:38    1 

10, 270, 107 

27, 026, 597 

100:38 

10, 370, 707 

27, 291, 334 

100:38 

10, 618, 804 

27, 944, 221 

100:38 

11, 027, 082 

29, 018, 637 

100:38 

10, 674, 232 

28, 090, 084 

100:38 

9,  666, 733 

25, 438, 770 

100:38 

9, 441, 098 

24,  844, 995 

100:38 
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The  follovring,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Bnreaa  of  MineS;  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Blue,  shows  the  proportion  of  refined  prodacts  obtained 
from  the  crude  from  1892  to  1897,  inclusive.  A  decided  gain  in  the 
percentages  is  shown  in  the  latter  years. 

Prop<>rtwn  of  refined  products  from  Canikdian  crude  petroleum. 


Prodaot. 

1892. 

1893. 

1094. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

lllnminating  oil 

LubricatiDiF  oil 

PercenL 
38.67 
12.35 

Percent. 
89.12 
12.45 

PercenL 
41.10 
10.91 
30.45 

Percent 
43.31 
9.51 
28.07 

Per  cent 
45.08 
9.07 
31.09 

Percent, 
42.62 
7.67 
35.10 

'    All  other  oils 

27. 34       28. 14 

Total 

78.36 

79.71 

82.46 

80.89 

85.24 

85.39 

1 
1 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Canada  for  1897.  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada,  gires  the  following  tables,  show- 
ing the  exx)orts  and  imports  of  petroleum  : 

Exports  of  CaMutian  petroleum  einoe  1868, 


Year  ending 
Jane  30— 

Quantity. 

Value.          ' 

1 

Year  ending 
Jane  30-- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QaXUme. 

\ 

QaUone. 

1868 

46,282 

$9,341  ! 

1883 

1,422 

$368 

1869 

690,553 

127, 319 

1884 

327,563 

7,546 

1870 

4,  748, 557 

966,461 

1885 

1 

954,966 

27,303 

1871 

5, 753, 678 

1, 052, 870 

1886 

260,449 

30,957 

1872 

7,897,054 

1, 341, 099 

1887 

310, 667 

11, 151 

1     1873 

9, 355, 325 

1, 819, 183 

1888 

355,501 

66,834 

1874 

1, 276, 641 

298,417 

1889 

110, 470 

18,681 

1    1875 

9,844 

1,592 

1890 

358,804 

15, 812 

1876 

14,804 

3,363 

1891 

436, 516 

18, 726 

:     1877 

3, 926, 139 

900,542 

1892 

440,906 

18, 217 

1     1878 

73,590 

9,423 

1893 

1         178, 101 

6,814 

1879 

797, 079 

97,049 

1894 

68, 740 

2,722 

1880 

10, 611 

1,059 

18^ 

1          63, 543 

3,572 

1881 

2, 456 

631 

1896 

1           18, 241 

2,971 

1882 

;                 662 

1 

136 

1897 

1,831 

230 
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Tbe  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  foreign  imported  oil  since 
1S82,  from  whicli  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  American  oil : 

Foreign  oil  imported  into  Canada  Hnce  188S. 


Aniericau  oil. 


OaUonft. 
3, 026, 186 
3, 088, 414 
3, 148, 920 
3,813,379 
3, 803, 724 
4, 309, 397 
4, 493, 924 
4, 723, 698 


Year  ending  Jane  80— 


1890. 


American  oil. 


Oallons. 
6, 075, 650 

1891 '      5,321,524 

1892 ..-!      5,793,636 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


6, 249, 946 
6, 666, 323 
6, 752, 425 
5, 804, 067 
5, 665,  204 


Notwithstanding  the  high  protective  duty  imposed  in  Canada,  the 
quantity  of  illuminating  oil  manufactured  was  only  42  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumed  in  1896.  The  oil  exported  is  insignificant,  and  probably 
reached  points  that  were  only  supplied  by  rail  or  water  from  Canadian 
ports. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland  has  also  produced  oil  in  a  limited  way. 
The  indications  are  said  to  extend  over  an  area  of  250  square  miles. 
The  newer  Qarboniferous  rocks,  with  their  shales,  limestones,  and  con- 
glomerates, are  closely  associated  with  the  very  much  older  Laurentian 
rocks.  Test  wells  that  have  yielded  an  oil  of  good  quality  have  been 
drilled  by  the  Newfoundland  Oil  Company  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  6  to  8  miles  from  the  sea.  The  gravity  of  the  oil  is  35^  Baum^, 
and  contains  the  following:  Naphtha,  7  per  cent;  illuminating  oil,  56 
per  cent;  lubricating  oil,  34  per  cent;  coke,  3  per  cent.  The  quality  of 
both  the  illuminating  and  the  lubricating  oil  is  good. 

Mr.  Boverton  Bed  wood,  well  known  as  a  petroleum  expert,  says  that 
on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland  several  productive  wells  have  been 
drilled,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  might  become  an  important  oil 
district.  The  oil-bearing  formation  is  considered  to  extend  over  an 
area  of  about  250  square  miles,  lying  on  the  west  coast.  The  New- 
foundland Oil  Company  has  a  concession  of  14  square  miles  of  territory 
surrounding  Parsons  Pond,  about  30  miles  north  of  Bonne  Bay.  On 
this  property  wells  have  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet, 
and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  yielded,  when  the  oil  was  first  struck, 
15  barrels  in  seventy  minutes.  Mr.  Howley  says  that  there  are  three 
different  oil-bearing  strata  at  depths  of  700,  1,040,  and  1,230  feet, 
respectively,  and  he  thinks  that  the  oil  is  not  confined  to  small  isolated 
reservoirs  but  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  shale,  which 
would  give  rise  to  a  slower  accumulation  but  one  of  a  more  permanent 
character. 
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PERU. 

There  were  three  companies  operating  in  Peru  in  1897.  The  London 
Pacific,  operated  by  British  capital,  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
in  litigation  with  Dr.  W.  O.  Tweddle,  formerly  of  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  has  delayed  operations  so  that  only  in  the  latter  half  of 
1897  were  its  works  operated.  Its  production  comes  from  Negritos, 
about  45  miles  north  of  Pay ta  and  (>}  miles  east  of  the  shipping  port  of 
Talara.  There  have  been  45  wells  drilled  at  this  place,  and  several 
years  ago  there  was  a  production  amounting  to  1,000  barrels  a  day. 
The  wells  are  from  500  to  700  feet  in  depth,  but  lack  staying  qualities. 
The  color  of  the  oil  is  dark,  and  the  gravity  ranges  from  28^  to  34^ 
Banm^.  A  pipe  line  6.^  miles  long  connects  these  wells  with  a  receiving 
tank  on  the  beach  at  Talara.  Tiie  illuminating  oil  made  from  this  crude 
is  of  an  inferior  quality,  producing  a  smoky  fiame,  with  a  slight  deposit 
of  soot.  About  120  miles  north  of  Negritos,  at  Zorritos,  20  miles  south 
of  Tumbes,  Mr.  Faustino  G.  Piaggio  has  been  producing  petroleum  for 
a  number  of  years.  There  have  been  about  100  wells  sunk  at  this 
locality,  all  of  which  gave  more  or  less  petroleum  when  first  drilled, 
but  at  present  there  are  only  20,  producing  about  10,000  gallons,  or  240 
barrels,  a  day.  A  refinery  at  this  point  supplies  this  section  by  vessels 
for  miles  along  the  coast. 

The  property  of  the  French  company  is  situated  near  Tumbes,  not 
far  firom  the  operations  of  Mr.  Piaggio.  A  number  of  wells  have  been 
sunk,  and  their  production  is  about  90  barrels  a  day.  They  commenced 
in  1897.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Tweddle,  of  New  York,  it  is  stated 
that  the  French  company  already  referred  to  has  drilled  a  dozen  or 
more  wells,  most  of  which  are  only  small  producers.  As  yet  the  com- 
pany has  not  entered  the  active  market,  although  it  has  had  a  tank 
steamer  on  the  coast  for  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Piaggio,  who  is  work- 
ing close  to  the  French  company,  is  increasing  his  output.  The  English 
company  working  at  Talara  has  drilled  several  more  wells,  and  is  run- 
ning its  tank  steamer,  called  the  Bdkuin^  between  this  port  and  Gallao, 
and  supplying  both  crude  and  fuel  oils,  and  kerosene,  to  the  native 
markets. 

No  exporting  of  any  kind  has  been  done.  It  is  reported  that  one  or 
two  new  companies  will  begin  operations,  but  they  have  not  yet  begun. 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
Zorritos  oil  field  of  Peru  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Faustino  G.  Piaggio, 
who  is  operating  in  that  field : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Zorritos  oil  field  of  Peru  in  years  1896  and  1897, 


Year. 


Crude 
petroleani. 


QaUon*. 

1896 1,996,520 

1897 1      2,874,980 


Refined. 


OaUons. 
608,900 
959, 645 


Lubricating 
oil. 


Oallont. 
896,  450 
964,680 


Benzine. 


OaUons, 
4,650 
7,940 
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The  illaminating  oil  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Pern  in  1897 
was  580,850  gallons. 

BARBADOS  AND  TRINIDAD. 

The  following  interesting  accoaut  of  the  production  of  petroleum, 
Barbados  tar,  and  fluid  and  solid  bitumen  in  these  islands  of  the 
West  India  group  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Boverton  Eedwood, 
of  London,  published  in  1897 : 

In  the  British  West  ludies  petroleum  occurs  in  Barbados  and  Trinidad.  Under 
the  name  of  Barbados  tar,  the  crude  oil  found  in  the  former  island  occupied  at  one 
time  a  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  this  and  other  countries.  It  was  obtained 
from  dug  wells  in  the  Scotland  district,  which  included  the  parishes  of  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Andrew.  The  wells,  which  were  known  as  Lloyd's  wells,  were  about  5  feet 
in  diameter  and  from  80  to  100  feet  in  depth,  and  were  lineid  with  pine  wood.  The 
daily  yield  of  oil  was  said  to  be  from  1  to  2  barrels  per  well.  At  one  time  Lloyd's 
wells  numbered  21,  but  there  are  now  only  5.  Drilling  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
this  district,  and  the  results  are  awaited  with  considerable  interest.  The  Pitch 
Lake  of  Trinidad,  the  most  important  deposit  of  solid  or  semisolid  bitumen  known, 
is  usually  visited  by  travelers  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  an  area  of  about  110  or 
112  acres,  and  the  uneven  surface  has  been  compared  to  the  back  of  a  turtle.  The 
projections  consisted  of  spherical,  polygonal,  and  mushroomlike  masses,  which  vary 
from  30  to  200  feet  in  diameter  and  are  said  to  be  each  subject  to  a  motion  of  its 
own,  whereby  the  lower  portions  are  brought  up  and  rolled  over  from  the  center 
toward  the  edges.  As  the  depressions  between  these  separate  masses  are  constantly 
filled  with  water,  the  bitumen  is  prevented  from  coalescing.  The  pitch,  or  asphalt, 
is  worked  with  picks  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  excavations  soon  become 
filled  up  with  fresh  plastic  material  rising  irom  below  and  hardening.  Ordinarily 
the  surface  is  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  weight  of  horses  and  carts.  The  softer 
portions  of  the  lake  constantly  evolve  gas,  which  is  stated  to  consist  largely  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  pitch,  which  is  always  found  honey- 
combed with  gas  cavities,  continues  to  exhibit  this  action  for  some  time  after  its 
removal  from  the  lake.  The  depth  of  the  deposit  is  not  known,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  in  pits  dug  some  little  distance  ftom  the  edge  of  the  lake  the  flow  of 
bitumen  from  the  bottom  is  so  great  that  a  depth  of  12  feet  can  not  be  exceeded. 
Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  origin  or  source  of  the  material.  Fluid  bitumen  is  seen 
to  ooze  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  stated  that  about  a  century  ago  a  plat  of 
land  on  the  western  side  of  Trinidad,  nearly  halfway  between  the  capital  and  an 
Indian  village,  sank  suddenly,  and  was  immediately  replaced  by  a  small  lake  of 
pitch.  In  this  manner  the  Great  Pitch  Lake  was  probably  formed.  Very  large 
quantities  of  the  pitch  are  exported  for  paving  and  other  purposes,  the  shipments 
amounting  to  about  100,000  tons  a  year.  A  circular  line  of  tramway  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  lake  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  asphalt,  and  the  material  exca- 
vated near  that  line  is  transported  direct  to  the  vessel  which  is  being  loaded.  The 
asphalt  from  other  parts  of  the  deposit  is  dng  up  in  large  pieces  and  removed  in 
carts  to  the  beach,  where  it  is  put  into  lighters,  and  thus  transferred  to  the  ship. 

ARGENTINA. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  the  division  of  Mendoza,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  It  is  used 
principally  for  fuel  upon  the  railroad. 
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MEXICO. 

There  is  also  some  prodaetion  in  Mexico,  aboat  40  miles  inland  from 
Vera  Oraz,  where  there  are  10  wells  producing  from  10  to  50  barrels  a 
day  each.    This  oil  is  very  dark  and  heavy. 

BUSSIA.^ 

The  gross  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Bussia,  at  Baku,  was 
54,744,303  barrels  in  1897  as  compared  with  49,633,252  barrels  in  1896. 
The  gross  increase  was  5,110,151  barrels  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  1,919,269  barrels  for  1896  over  1895.  This  is  a  gain  of  10.3  per  cent. 
To  this  production  must  be  added  that  of  the  other  fields,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  Orosni  and  Ilskaja,  estimated  to  be  2,350,000 
barrels,  making  in  round  numbers  57,100,000  barrels  as  compared  with 
60,568,081  barrels  of  petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1897, 
so  that  Bussia's  gross  production  was  only  3,468,000  barrels  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  storing  the  crude  petroleum,  in 
open  pits  or  reservoirs,  the  loss  by  evaporation  and  absorption  is  very 
great.  This,  together  with  what  is  used  for  fuel,  amounts  to  from  7 
to  8  per  cent.  The  amount  that  reaches  the  still  of  the  refiner,  and 
is  known  as  ''profitable  production,"  aggregated  51,645,568  barrels, 
equal  to  an  average  daily  production  of  141,500  barrels. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  comparison  of  crude 
petroleum  produced  in  Bussiawith  that  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  misleading,  as  the  proportion  of  merchantable  products  is  much  less 
than  is  secured  from  the  average  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

The  illuminating  oil  secured  from  the  gross  amount  only  represents 
26  to  30  per  cent,  whereas  that  of  the  United  States  will  give  a  general 
average  of  65  to  70  per  cent  of  illuminating  oil.  Besides,  the  proportion 
of  benzine  in  Bussian  oil  amounts  to  but  3  to  4  per  cent  a>s  compared 
with  12  to  15  per  cent  in  the  petroleum  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
portion of  lubricating  oil  is  about  3  per  cent  as  compared  with  8  per 
cent  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  one  barrel  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  represents  about  90  per  cent  of  marketable  products, 
while  only  about  33  to  36  per  cent  is  obtained  from  one  barrel  of  Bus- 
sian crude  petroleum.  These  proportions  are,  in  a  small  measure,  off- 
set by  the  value  of  the  large  percentage  of  residuum  obtained  from  the 
Bussian  petroleum,  which  has  of  late  years  commanded  a  much  higher 
price  as  a  fuel,  being  close  to  the  value  of  crude  petroleum. 

The  profitable  petroleum — by  which  is  meant  the  i)etroleum  collected 
in  tanks  and  reservoirs,  a  portion  being  absorbed  by  the  ground  and  a 


>  The  writer  acknowledges  Indebtedness  for  many  translations  and  other  information  secured  from 
the  American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylyaniaf  and  to  Miss  Belle  Hill,  for 
her  knowledge  and  ability  in  collecting  statistics  for  this  and  the  Natural  Gas  Report. 
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large  amoant  being  consamed  for  fuel — prodaced  in  Baku  in  1897  was, 
as  before  mentioned,  51,645,568  barrels,  valued  at  7^  copecks  per  pood. 
As  a  copeck  is  worth  0.582  cent,  the  value  is  equal  to  4.36  cents  per 
pood,  and  as  there  are  8.18  poods  in  a  barrel  the  result  is  35^  cents 
per  barrel  as  the  average  value  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  reservoirs  at 
Baku.  The  value  of  the  total  Russian  production  would  be  $18,334,176, 
while  that  of  the  60,568,081  barrels  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1807  was  $40,929,611,  equal  to  67.6  cents  per  barrel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  the  entire  Russian  production  at  Baku 
comes  from  a  small  area  of  not  over  8  square  miles.  There  are  four 
districts  that  produce  all  the  oil  at  Baku,  namely,  Balakhany,  Romany, 
and  Saboontchy — which  have  an  area  of  4  square  miles  of  a  level  pla- 
teau 175  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (which  is  83.6  feet 
below  the  level  of  mean  tide  of  the  ocean),  and  8  miles  northeast  of 
the  town  of  Baku — and  Bibi  Eibat,  which  lies  2  miles  to  the  south  on 
the  seashore.  These  fields  are  connected  by  numerous  pipe  lines  with 
Blacktowu,  a  suburb  of  Baku,  where  the  refineries  are  located.  The 
remarkable  production  of  these  four  pools  of  small  area  is  without 
precedent,  as  the  production  from  1859  to  and  including  1897  is  the 
enormous  total  of  628,000,00ti  barrels  of  crude  petroleum.  The  total 
production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  period 
was  831,150,596  barrels.  The  production  from  the  flowing  wells  is 
decreasing  and  that  from  pumping  wells  is  increasing.  In  1896  22^ 
per  cent  of  the  production  was  from  flowing  wells;  the  proportion  for 
1897  is  estimated  to  be  21  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The  depth  is 
also  increasing.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  James 
G.  Chambers,  United  States  consul  at  Batoum,  and  refers  to  prospective 
work: 

So  far  all  efforts  to  find  new  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku  have  been  unsaccess- 
fol.  At  Hindar-Zinda,  about  50  miles  north  of  Baku,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
three  wells  were  started  in  1896,  having  been  located  upon  surface  indications 
which  were  remarkably  good.  At  the  end  of  1897  these  wells  had  all  been  drilled 
deeper  than  1,000  feet,  without  finding  oil  in  paying  quantities,  and,  although  they 
arc  not  yet  abandoned,  I  think  no  one  expects  any  good  results  from  them.  Still 
farther  north,  between  Derbent  aud  Petrovsk,  other  wells  have  been  drilled,  and 
while  a  good  prospect  of  oil  was  found  at  shallow  depth,  deeper  drilling  proved 
them  practically  failures.  South  of  Baku,  about  15  miles  from  Poota,  a  well  was 
drilled  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  was  then  stopped.  Recently  drilling  has  been 
recommenced  upon  this  well,  and  when  I  last  heard  from  it  they  were  nearly  1,200 
feet  deep,  with  no  oil.  Almost  every  week  the  Tiflis  newspapers  report  test  drilling 
at  some  place  or  another  in  the  Caucasus,  but  as  they  never  report  any  successes  from 
such  drilling  I  presume  it  is  always  a  failure. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1897  another  large  conflagration  occurred  in 
the  Baku  field.  The  cause  of  the  conflagration  is  not  known.  Four 
large  wells  or  fountains,  producing  38,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum 
daily,  caught  fire.  Before  the  fire  burned  itself  out  29  rigs  and  300,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil,  which  was  stored  in  pits  near  by,  were  consumed. 
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In  the  Grosni  field,  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  Cancasas  Moan- 
tains,  and  about  300  miles  northwest  of  Baku,  there  are  nameroas  oil 
springs,  as  well  as  several  hot  springs.  There  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  this  field  for  the  past  five  years,  and  a  number  of  wells  are 
now  drilling,  and  several  large  basins  and  reservoirs  connected  by  pipe 
lines  have  been  constructed.  The  oil  is  heavy,  ranging  from  88<^  to 
93^,  but  IS  not  of  the  quality  that  will  produce  illuminating  and  lubri- 
cating oils  in  quantity  to  justify  refining,  and  most  of  it  is  sold  for  fuel 
purposes  A  number  of  spouting  wells  have  been  developed  that  have 
produced  largely  for  the  first  few  weeks  and  have  afterwards  settled 
down  to  moderate  wells.    They  are  from  350  to  800  feet  in  depth. 

The  total  production  for  1897  has  been  figured  at  1,800,000  to  2,000,000 
barrels.  That  such  a  vast  amount  of  crude  petroleum  as  is  produced 
in  Russia,  especially  in  the  Baku  field  (which  produces  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  output),  does  not  shut  out  the  American  petroleum  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Europe  is  at  first  surprising,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Baku  oil  comes  from  a  small  area  closely  connected, 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  from  flowing  wells  located  on 
the  shores  of  a  large  inland  sea  and  connected  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  river  and  railroad  systems  of  transportation.  The  outlet  to  Europe 
from  Baku  is  over  the  Transcaucasian  railroad  to  Batoum.  on  the 
Black  iSea,  a  distance  of  575  miles.  This  railroad  crosses  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  grades 
are  very  heavy.  In  the  United  States  the  production  averages  450  to 
500  miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  it  is  gathered  over  about  18,000 
square  miles  of  area,  yet  the  exports  alone  of  refined  or  illuminating 
petroleum  from  the  United  States  in  1897  were  18,365,500  barrels,  as 
compared  with  11,042,000  barrels  of  illuminating  petroleum  shipped 
from  Baku,  of  which  5,920,230  barrels  were  shipped  from  the  seaport 
town  of  Batoum,  the  greater  part  going  to  countries  in  Europe  and 
competing  with  that  from  the  United  States.  The  remaining  5,000,000 
barrels,  in  round  numbers,  were  marketed  in  the  cities  of  Russia,  a 
small  portion  reaching  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  being  distributed 
by  the  inland  system  of  river  and  railroad  transportation. 

The  main  reasons  assigned  for  the  conditions  of  the  trade  as  above 
mentioned  are  as  follows : 

First.  There  is  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  refined  or  illuminating 
petroleum  obtained  from  Russian  crude  than  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  compared  with  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States, 
the  amount  will  not  vary  much  from  one-half,  while  the  other  products 
in  the  oil  found  in  the  United  States  are  more  valuable  than  the 
Russian. 

Second.  The  railroad  connecting  Baku  and  Baton m  crosses  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains  at  high  elevations,  with  steep  grades.  To  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  railroad,  a  system  of  pix>e  lines  reaching  over  this 
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sammit  was  laid  several  years  ago.  It  was  poorly  constructed  and 
equipped.  The  gravity  of  the  crude  oil,  together  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  summit  of  the  mountains  crossed,  greatly  reduces  the  avail- 
ability of  the  pipe  line  for  transporting  oil.  The  railroad  has  suffered 
several  interruptions  by  floods. 

Third.  The  transportation  by  means  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Volga  Biver  and  its  tributaries  involves  many  transfers  of  bulk  from 
larger  or  smaller  vessels.  On  the  rivers  transportation  is  closed  by  ice 
four  or  Ave  months  of  the  year.  This  requires  an  immense  storage 
capacity  at  the  terminals  and  a  large  amount  of  idle  capital. 

Fourth.  The  quality  of  the  Russian  illuminating  petroleum  is  gen- 
erally inferior  to  that  exported  by  the  United  States. 

Some  of  these  natural  difficulties  are  being  overcome.  The  building 
of  a  pipe  line  connecting  Baku  and  Batoum,  properly  constructed  and 
equipped,  will  reduce  transportation  expenses  and  make  this  field  a 
much  more  formidable  rival  for  the  trade  of  £urope  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  The  Bussian  Government  has  given  a  contract  to  an  iron 
works  at  Mariopol,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  for  manufacturing  8-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  iron  company  has  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  a  good  quality  of  pipe,  which  is  to  be  laid 
first  irom  Batoum  to  Michaelova,  145  miles  east  of  the  former.  The 
line  is  to  be  completed  by  sections  until  Baku  is  connected,  following 
the  railroad.  The  introduction  of  residuum  as  a  fuel,  both  in  the  region 
reached  by  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  on  the  Black  Sea 
has  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  sale  of  this  article,  and  has  enabled 
the  refineries  to  quote  the  prices  of  the  other  products  at  reduced 
figures  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lighter  products,  as  a  smaller 
per  cent  is  extracted  from  the  crude.  The  residuum  is  used  almost 
entirely  for  fuel  on  vessels  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  by  the  railroads 
whose  systems  connect  with  it.  It  is  finding  its  way  into  manufacto- 
ries throughout  the  interior  of  Eussia  where  it  can  be  reached  by 
water  transportation,  and  where  other  fuel  is  expensive. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  very  able  and  elaborate  report  of 
the  United  States  consul,  James  C.  Chambers,  of  Batoum : 

The  statistics  annexed  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Russian 
petroleum  business  in  the  past  year,  showing  that  it  was  an  active  one  for  the  trade; 
owing,  however,  to  the  low  prices  for  refined  which  ruled  during  the  whole  period, 
and  especially  the  last  half,  the  financial  results  were  undoubtedly  much  less  satis- 
factory than  in  1896.  If  the  price  of  refined  was  unsatisfactory,  the  trade  was  in  a 
great  measure  compensated  by  the  good  prices  for  residuum  and  crude,  which  con- 
tinued steady  and  high  throughout  the  year,  advancing  after  the  closing  of  Volga 
navigation,  an  almost  unprecedented  occurrence,  as  residuum  bought  after  the  close 
of  navigation  is  held  for  the  next  season's  navigation,  a  period  of  usually  five 
months;  and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  crude  production  and  the  fact  that  during 
the  winter  months  the  greatest  outlet  for  petroleum  products  is  practically  closed, 
the  prices  of  both  residuum  and  crude  in  December  were  the  highest  of  the  year. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  average  cost  of  producing  oil  at 
Baku;  but  the  highest  estimate  I  have  heard  was  4  copecks  per  pood  (17  cents  per 
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iMrrel  of  42  gallons),  and  I  believe  that  that  oott  is  rarely  exceeded,  while  many 
producers  who  are  fortunate  in  getting  large  flowing  wells  can  undonbtedly  produce 
oil  at  a  much  lower  flgnre.  These  producers  must  have  ha<l  a  very  profitable  year, 
as  the  price  up  to  the  close  of  navigation  was  never  less  than  7^  copecks  per  pood 
(about  32  oents  per  barrel),  and  the  last  month  in  the  year  it  reached  about  42  cents 
per  barrel. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  demand  for  residuum  for  fuel  in  Russia,  and  the 
consequent  high  prices  which  ruled  throughout  the  year  for  that  product,  coupled 
with  the  low  price  of  illuminating  oil,  resulted  in  making  fuel  oil  the  main  object 
of  the  refining  and  relegated  refined  to  second  place.  The  average  price  of  residuum 
in  1897  was  the  highest  ever  known  in  the  trade,  notwithstanding  the  production 
of  residuum  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  by  about  25  per  cent.  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  average  price  of  the  year  accurately  at  present,  but  it  was  never  for 
any  length  of  time  below  34  cents  per  barrel,  and  was  often  higher,  closing  with 
the  year  at  over  40  cents  per  barrel.  The  increase  in  the  demand  was  due  princi- 
pally to  increased  distributing  facilities  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Russia, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  also  partly  due  to  an  increane  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fuel-oil  trade,  and  therefore  most  competent  to  judge,  that 
the  price  of  residuum  at  Baku  could  not  go  above  6  copecks  per  pood  (25  cents  per 
barrel)  without  curtailing  the  demand;  but  either  they  were  wrong  or  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Russia  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated, 
for  in  1897,  with  the  average  price  at  least  10  cents  per  barrel  above  that  figure,  the 
demand  increased  25  per  cent,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  future  at 
this  time  would  be  very  hazardous.  At  present,  three  or  four  weeks  before  ship- 
ments via  Volga  can  commence,  because  of  navigation  being  closed  by  ice,  residuum 
is  selling  at  about  42  cents  per  barrel,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of 
buyers  that  prices  will  not  be  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  present  immense 
crude  production. 

Prices  of  refined  oil  were  very  low  at  the  close  of  1896,  but  not  so  low  as  to  make 
export  entirely  unprofitable.  They  continued  declining  throughout  the  year,  how- 
ever, and  by  midsummer  were  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  oil,  based  upon  prices 
quoted  for  crude  and  residuum,  but  the  high  price  of  residuum  and  the  fact  that 
probably  70  per  cent  of  the  refined  was  produced  by  refiners  who  had  their  own 
crude,  prevented  any  great  falling  off  in  export. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  the  combination  of  crude  producing  and  refining,  I  give 
the  following  customary  method  of  calculating  the  cost  of  refined,  based  upon  3^ 
poods  of  crude  being  necessary  for  the  production  of  1  pood  of  refined  and  2  poods 
of  residuum : 

Copecks.    Centa. 
3.5  poods  (126.4  pounds)  crude  at  7^  copecks  (3f  cents  per  pood 

(36.112  pounds) 26.25  =  13.12 

Plus  cost  of  labor,  chemicals,  etc 4       =   2 

Total 30.25  =  15.12 

Less  value  of  2  poods  (72  pounds)  residuum  at  8  copecks  (4  cents) . .     16       =8 

Cost  of  1  pood  (36.112  pounds)  refined 14.25=   7.12 

which  is  equivalent  to  about  1^  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  average  price  realized 
the  last  half  of  the  year  was  certainly  not  more  than  12  coi>ecks  per  pood  (6  cents 
per  36.112  pounds),  and  probably  even  less.  But,  aa  probably  70  per  cent  of  the 
refined  exported  was  manufactured  by  refiners  who  had  their  own  production,  the 
market  price  of  crude  played  no  very  important  rdle  in  the  export,  as  the  cost  of 
producing  crude  oil,  as  before  stated,  is  rarely  greater  than  4  copecks  per  pood  (2 
oents  per  36.112  pounds),  while  I  believe  it  averages  even  lower.    However,  taking 
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4  copecks  as  a  basis  of  cost  of  crude  to  the  refiner,  who  has  his  own  production,  the 
following  may  be  given  as  the  cost  of  refined  oil  to  such  refiners : 

Copecks.  Cents. 
3.5  poods  (126.4  pounds)  crude  at  4  copecks  per  pood  (2  cents  per  36.112 

pounds) 14  =       7 

Labor,  chemicalS;  etc 4^=       2 

Total 18=       9 

Less  2  poods  (72  pounds)  residuum  at  8  copecks  per  pood  (4  cents  per 
36.112  pounds) 16=       8 

Cost  of  a  pood  refined 2=       1 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  there  was  little  or  no  loss  in  the  export  of  refined; 
and,  as  some  refiners  had  more  crude  than  they  could  use,  which  cost  them  much 
less  than  4  copecks  per  pood,  because  of  wells  flowing  largely,  the  average  result 
was  even  better  than  shown  above. 

Of  course,  the  high  price  of  crude  and  low  price  of  refined  made  it  out  of  the 
question  for  many  refiners  to  do  business;  and,  while  much  more  than  half  the  total 
refining  capacity  was  worked  during  the  year,  I  beheve  at  least  half  of  the  refineries 
were  shut  down. 

The  combination  of  refiners,  which  was  organized  in  April,  1895,  and  was  known 
as  the  ''Union,"  was  dissolved  in  October,  1897.  The  agreement  was  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  to  be  extended  two  and  a  half  years  more  with  the  consent  of  all 
concerned;  but,  as  practically  all  of  those  interested  (except  those  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  union,  who  had  great  advantages  over  the  majority)  declined  to 
renew  their  agreement,  the  union  passed  out  of  existence  on  October  13.  Tbe  first 
year  of  this  combination  was  very  profitable;  not,  however,  because  of  the  trade 
being  unified  (that  not  being  the  case,  as  20  to  25  per  cent  declined  to  go  into  the 
combination),  but  because  of  the  remarkable  advance  of  refined  prices  in  tbe  United 
States.  Tbere  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Baku  refiners 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  advance  in  prices  was  wholly  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  union,  and  that  that  organization  was  in  a  position,  or  would  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dominate  prices  throughout  tbe  world  by  coming  to  terms  with  the  American 
trade.  But  the  promised  agreement  with  the  Americans  did  not  materialize,  and 
prices  at  Baku  aud  Batoum  had  to  follow  American  prices  down  tbe  scale,  as  they 
had  followed  them  up ;  and  by  the  end  of  1896  the  decline  was  considerable  and  still 
coutinued,  and  tbe  trade  commenced  to  realize  that  someone  had  made  a  mistake. 
With  declining  prices  came  disagreements  among  the  agents  of  the  union  and  their 
representatives  in  Europe,  as  this  combination  did  not  have  a  single  head,  but  had 
three  selling  agents  who  had  representatives  in  the  different  European  markets,  and 
who  oould  not  sell  a  gallon  of  refined  without  the  permission  of  a  committee  of 
fourteen,  which  met  semi  weekly  at  Baku,  and  usually  took  three  or  four  weeks  to 
deliberate  over  the  selling  of  one  cargo.  With  an  advancing  market,  as  in  1895, 
this  deliberation  proved  profitable,  as  the  greater  delay  the  higher  the  price;  but 
with  declining  prices  it  worked  quite  differently,  for  by  the  time  the  committee  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  sell,  tbe  buyer  had  either  withdrawn  or  dropped  his  bid. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  tbe  business  fell  off,  especially 
as  during  tbe  summer  so  many  members  of  the  committee  were  away  that  it  was 
always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

It  may  be  realized  that  this  sort  of  business  was  profitable  to  those  who  were  not 
in  the  union,  but  were  its  competitors,  as  they  (principally  case  exporters  at  Batoum) 
managed  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  case  oil,  forestalling  tbe  union;  and,  as  tbey  bought 
their  refined  upon  the  basis  of  sales,  tbey  undoubtedly  reaped  a  fine  harvest,  even 
on  the  declining  market. 
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As  the  state  of  affairs  was  gradnally  realized  hy  tbe  smaller  refiners  in  the  unioDy 
who  had  no  other  interest  than  to  profitably  dispose  of  their  goods  and  no  reputa- 
tion to  sustain  in  tbe  world's  markets,  the  disaolotion  of  the  union  was  not  surpris- 
ing. At  present,  there  seems  absolutely  no  prospect  of  tbe  trade  coming  to  any 
agreement.  I  believe  that  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  refiners  that 
combination  is  useless;  which,  however,  was  certainly  not  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  attempt  of  which  I  have  been  writing,  as  that  failure  was  due  entirely  to 
mismanagement. 

Railroad  freight  rate$. — ^The  export  of  refined  oil  was  apparently  so  unprofitable 
that  the  usual  childish  cry  to  tbe  Government  for  assistance  was  sent  up  early  in 
1897  in  the  shape  of  petitions  for  a  reduction  of  railway  freights  to  Batoum;  but  as 
that  plan  had  been  tried  once  by  reducing  the  freight  on  refined  for  export  from  19 
copecks  per  pood  (about  2  cents  per  gallon)  to  9  copecks  per  pood  (about  nine-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  gallon)  and  had  signally  failed  in  accomplishing  its  object  (which  was 
to  drive  American  oil  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  but  which  resalted  only  in  further 
loss  to  exporters,  because  of  the  reduction  being  met  promptly  by  tbe  Americans,  and 
in  a  big  loss  of  revenue  by  the  railroad,  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  $4,000,(XX) 
before  the  old  rate  was  restored*,  it  seemed  very  improbable  that  the  Government 
would  again  try  that  method.  However,  in  November  tbe  trade  was  notified  that 
the  freight  rate  would  be  reduced  to  12  copecks  per  pood  on  refined  oil  for  export, 
commencing  December  15,  and  that  rate,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  li  cents  per 
gallon,  has  been  in  force  since  that  date,  but  apparently  has  not  resulted  in  mate- 
rially increasing  exports.  That  it  will  increase  the  profits  of  the  refiner  who  exports 
refined  made  from  crude  which  he  produces  himself  can  not  be  doubted;  but  that  it 
will  help  the  refiner  who  buys  bis  crude  is  not  at  all  apparent,  for  present  prices 
abroad  are  too  low  to  justify  refiners  paying  9  to  10  copecks  per  pood  (4^  to  5  cents 
per  36  112  pounds)  for  crude.  The  refiner  who  produces  his  own  crude— and  1  find 
that  the  statistics  of  1897  show  that  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  crude  was  produced 
by  refiners— can  now  undersell  all  others  in  the  foreign  markets  witbout  tbe  least 
sacrifice,  as,  upon  a  basis  of  4  copecks  per  pood  (2  cents  per  36.112  pounds)  as  cost, 
with  the  existing  price  of  residuum  and  the  reduced  freight  rate,  such  refiners  can, 
without  loss,  sell  refined  oil  at  from  1.6  to  1.8  cents  per  gallon  free  on  board  Batoum 
(equivalent  to  about  one-half  cent  per  gallon  at  Baku),  which  is  more  than  1  cent  per 
gallon  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  last  year. 

JnereaHng  cost  of  Ru$$ian  oil  production, — In  the  Baku  oil  district  the  steadily 
increasing  depth  of  the  wells  has  greatly  increased  their  cost.  In  parts  of  the  oldest 
territory  (Balakhani),  paying  wells  are  still  struck  at  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  as 
much  drilling  has  recently  been  done  in  this  old  territory,  the  average  depth  of  wells 
completed  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  without  such  shallow  wells.  In  Sabooutchy 
the  oil  is  not  found  much  under  1,100  to  1,400  feet,  while  in  Romany  and  Bibi  Eibat, 
the  wells  are  now  over  1,400  feet,  one  good  well  in  the  former  territory  being  1,743 
feet,  which  is  now  flowing  over  12,000  barrels  per  day.  Of  course,  tbe  cost  of  wells 
varies  according  to  their  depth,  but  statistics  from  an  average  well  at  Sabooutchy 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average  cost  of  wells.  Owing  to  the  formation  being 
devoid  of  rocks  and  wholly  sandy,  it  is  necessary  to  pipe  the  hole  as  fast  as  drilled, 
and  as  mnch  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  pipe  in  the  hole,  wells  are  commenced  with 
very  large  holes,  varying  according  to  the  depth  it  is  expected  to  drill.  For  wells 
which  are  expected  to  be  over  1,000  feet  tbe  hole  at  the  start  is  usually  26  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  finished  with  from  14  to  16  inch  pipe,  according  to  tbe  success  met 
with  in  drilling.  Tbe  pipe  used  is  not  the  cast-iron  or  lap-welded  pipe  used  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  made  of  three-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  inch  iron  and  rivete<l, 
the  Joints  being  about  4  feet  each  clear  of  the  coupling,  which  is  riveted  on  tbe  pipe. 
The  well  was  started  with  26-inch  pipe,  of  which  175  feet  were  used;  then  came  313 
feet  of  24-lnch,  455  feet  of  22inch,  735  feet  of  20-inch,  1,025  feet  of  18-incb,  aod  the 
well  was  finished  with  1,148  leet  of  16-inch  pipe.    The  total  cost  of  the  well  was 
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about  35,320  rabies,  equivaleDt  to  aboat  $18,619.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  cost  of 
the  well  ready  to  pump  or  flow,  as  it  generally  takes  the  work  of  weeks,  and  some- 
times months,  to  get  the  well  cleaned  out  after  drilling  is  finished,  as  they  usually 
contain  much  sand  and  often  mud  and  water,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  aver- 
age cost  of  wells  in  the  Baku  territories  at  $20,000  each. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Apsheron  Peninsula 
and  the  shipments  of  the  chief  petroleum  products  from  Baku  from  1880 
to  1897  have  been  as  follows: 

Total  production  of  crude  petroleum  on  the  Apsheron  Peninsula  and  shipments  of  petroleum 

products  from  Baku  from  1880  to  1897. 

[Barrels.] 


Year. 

Prod  ac- 
tion. 

Shipments  from  Baku. 

Illaminat- 
ing. 

Lubricat- 
ing. 

other 
prod  acts. 

Kesidnum. 

Grade  oil. 

Total. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

3,055,247 

4,889.640 

6,111,740 

7. 333, 838 

U,  002, 624 

14,179,838 

1R.9»A.ifH 

976, 933 
1,564,337 

867, 410 
1,136,228 
2,200,276 
2.297,347 
8, 569. 226 
4, 144, 185 
4, 424, 198 
6,072,582 
7,150,897 
10. 831. 296 

>.•«•■■...•« 

1,844,349 

2. 700, 665 

3.887.818 

4.269,880 

6. 441, 632 

8.005,868 

8.910,620 

10,732,568 

13,679,984 

19,266,604 

21,503,667 

23,765,281 

26,026,896 

80,330.078 

35. 256, 724 

34,764.254 

37, 511, 687 

42,303,912 

1.650.207 

87.3.qfi 

1. 838, 149          139, 384 

• 

2,689,866          182,941 
3, 666, 297           105.  S8fi 

•     •  ■      -  • 

660,122 
866,746 
1,454.969 
1,466,993 
1.677,018 
2, 102, 690 
1,849.780 
3, 117, 898 
2,896.333 

4,278,691 
5,878.729 
6,111,789 
7,469.438 
8,227,884 
9. 046. 454 

207,831 
281,257 
317, 348 
415, 648 

1887 ;  20,170,856 

1888*....    28,i71,270 
1889......    25,060,486 

1890 29,217.126 

1891 as  <MlA  OAR 

562,347 
sxn.  An. 

11, 858, 191 
12,640,886 
14.254,280 
17, 642, 787 



1892 

1893 

"——^1  — —  — » —  ■^'- 
36,430,248 
11  iQfl.ni» 

9,608,801           606  821 

10, 501, 222 

8, 704, 156 

9.898,288 

10,560,670 

11,042,054 

709,046 

1894 87  R11  T73 

782, 396 

23,667.482 
22,050,232 
22, 616. 271 
27,106,357 

1895 

1896 

1897 

47.713,983 
49, 633. 262 
54,744,303 

825,489 
1,084,095 
1, 114, 180 

130,465 
128,753 
144,988 

The  above  table  gives  the  production  and  shipments  of  refined  prod- 
ucts and  residuum  from  Baku.  A  part  of  the  refined  products  and  the 
residuum  goes  to  inland  ports  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Volga  River.  The  larger  portion  is  shipped  by  rail  to  Batoum,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  from  there  distributed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  sud- 
den increase  in  the  shipments  of  residilum,  amounting  to  one-half  of 
the  production  of  crude.  The  average  price  of  illuminating  petroleum 
free  on  board  at  Batoum  is  quoted  at  from  25  to  27  copecks  per  pood, 
equal  to  $1.20  to  $1.30  per  barrel  (8.18  poods  ==1  barrel;  36.112  pounds = 
1  pood;  0.582  cents  =  1  copeck.) 
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The  ^<  profitable  prodaction ''  for  the  last  ten  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

"  Frofitable production'*  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Ap9heron  Penivsula  from  18SS  to  18iC 

[))arrela  of  42  gallons.] 


Year. 


Pro<lii(*tioD. 


1888 22, 249. 389 

1889 23, 502, 163 

1890 1    27,660,953 


1891 


33, 565, 819 


1892 35,026,144 


Year.  Production. 

_      .  _ ._  I .     _ 

1893 39,703,304 

1894 '  36,375,428 

1895 46,140,174 

1896 47,220.633 

1897 51, 645, 568 


The  divisions  of  this  profitable  prodnctioii  among  the  four  siibfields 
on  the  Apsheron  Peninsula  are  a«  follows: 

*•  Profitable  production  "  of  the  eereral  fields  of  the  Apsheron  Peninsula  from  ISSP  to  1897, 

[Barn*U.j 


Year.  Balakhany. 

1889 8,424,3(>4 

1890 7,742,995 

1891 9,067,861 

1892 7,025,973 

1893 7,070,101 

1894 7,217,054 

1895 1  8,258,961 

1896 10,470,315 

1897 11,774,479 


Sabooiit4;Iiy.  '      RomaDy. 


I 


BibiElbat. 


12,905,012    2,172,787 

17, 525,  134  189, 022       2, 203,  802 


19, 992, 359 
I  18,916,516 
17, 883, 692 
17, 485, 232 
I  18,500,196 
18,6(>l,322 
20,406,918 


1,  585,  a42 
5,  017, 286 
8, 943,  313 
7, 542,  922 

13, 619, 639 
9. 546,  250 

11,821,815 


2, 920, 257 
4, 0(36, 369 
5,  806, 198 
4, 130, 220 
5, 761, 378 
8, 539, 746 
7, 642, 356 


ToUl. 

23,  502, 163 
27, 660,  953 
33,565,819 
35, 026, 144 
39,  703, 304 
36, 375, 428 
46, 140, 174 
47, 220, 633 
51, 645, 568 


WELUS  AND  THEUl  PRODUCTION. 

There  are  two  classes  of  wells  producing  oil:  Flowing  and  bucketing. 
By  bucketing  it  is  understood  that,  owing  to  the  loose  sand  that  con- 
tinually comes  into  the  well  with  the  oil,  the  American  system  of 
pumping,  with  rods,  cups,  and  working  barrel,  is  impracticable,  as  the 
sharp  sand  soon  cuts  the  cups.  The  substitute  is  a  long  pipe  or  bailer 
that  goes  inside  of  the  casing,  with  a  valve  in  the  bottom,  and  con- 
nected to  a  small  wire  rope  passing  over  the  crown  pulley.  This  rope 
is  also  connected  with  a  drum  driven  by  power.  The  bailer  is  hoisted 
to  the  surface,  where  the  valve  is  opened  automatically  and  the  oil  and 
water  are  discharged  in  a  trough  leading  to  a  reservoir.  The  bailer  is 
then  allowed  to  descend,  to  be  filled  again. 
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Flowing  wells  are  the  well-known  Baku  fountains,  some  of  which 
have  given,  and  continue  to  give,  say,  100,000  poods  per  day,  or  about 
10,000  barrels;  several  of  these  fountains  are  credited  with  producing 
60,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  from  pumping  (bucketing)  and 
flowing  wells  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Production  of  crude  oil  from  pumping  and  flowing  wells  in  Baku  from  1888  to  1897, 

[Barrels.] 


Tear. 


Pamping. 


Flowing. 


1888 1     13,325,184 

1889 18,300,733 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


21, 589,  242 
28, 777, 506 
25,  765, 482 
26,352,714 
28, 814, 428 
32, 350, 809 
36, 586, 526 
40, 784, 321 


8, 924, 205 

5. 201,  430 

6,071,711 

4, 788, 313 

9, 260, 662 

13, 350, 590 

7, 561, 000 

13, 789,  365 

10, 634, 107 

10, 861, 247 


The  protitable  production  from  pumping  and  flowing  wells  for  years 
1892  to  1896  is  given  in  the  following  table,  by  fields: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  from  pumping  wells,  189i  to  1896. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallous.] 


Year. 

Balakhany. 

Sabooutchy. 

Romany. 

Bibi-Elbat. 

Total. 

1892 

7, 025, 973 

14,  234, 073 

2, 558, 238 

1, 947, 198 

25, 765, 482 

1893 

7, 041, 496 

14, 465, 119 

3, 560,  680 

1, 285, 419 

26, 352, 714 

1894 

7, 217, 054 

16, 245, 868 

4, 221,  278 

1, 130, 228 

28, 814, 428 

1895 

8, 258, 961 

16, 227, 824 

5, 254, 480 

2,609,544 

32, 350, 809 

1896 

10, 452, 222 

16, 938, 528 

7, 021, 311 

2, 174, 465 

36, 586, 526 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  from  flowing  wellSf  1892  to  1896. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Year. 


Balakhany. 


Sabooatchy. 


1892 4,682,443 

1893 28,605  j  3,418,573 

1894 '  1,239,364 

1895 1 2, 272, 372 


1896 


18,093  :     1,725.794 


Romany. 


2, 459, 048 
5, 382, 633 
3,321,644 
8, 365, 159 
2, 524, 939 


Bibi.Elbat. 


2, 119, 171 
4, 520,  779 
2, 999, 992 
3, 151, 834 
6, 365, 281 


Total. 


9, 260, 662 
13, 350, 590 

7, 561, 000 
13, 789, 365 
10, 634, 107 
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The  greatest  namber  of  wells  that  produced  cmde  petroleum  at  any 
time  daring  the  years  named  was  as  follows: 


Number  of  produeing  to0ll$  on  ike  Apiheron  Penineula  from  1888  to  1897. 


r 


1888 
1889 

• 

1890, 

1891 

1892. 


Year. 


Wells. 


I     1897 


458 
632 
604 
734 
917 


The  statement  of  the  namber  of  producing  wells  from  1893  to  1897, 
by  months,  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  produeing  welU  in  Baku  from  1898  to  1897,  by  monihe. 


Month. 


Janaary... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angnst 

September 
October . . . 
Noyember . 
December  . 


Total. 


Namber  of  weUa. 

1883. 

1894. 
322 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 
599 

322 

434 

501 

326 

337 

434 

508 

598 

332 

347 

437 

511 

614 

323 

355 

455 

536 

626 

325 

366 

451 

540 

643 

310 

369 

450 

547 

658 

307 

373 

460 

566 

668 

294 

400 

475 

575 

677 

298 

413 

496 

597 

688 

310 

420 

497 

606 

713 

316 

425 

504 

614 

697 

322 

440 
532 

500 

620 

702 

458 

604 

734 

917 

The  above  table  gives  the  average  number  of  wells  in  operation 
during  each  month.  The  total  represents  the  greatest  namber  of  wells 
operated  daring  the  year  in  Baku. 
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The  namber  of  wells  drilling  daring  each  month  from  1892  to  1897, 
and  the  number  worked  apou  daring  the  years  1895  to  1897^  are  given 
in  the  following  tables : 

Number  of  wells  drilling  in  Baku  from  1S93  to  1S97,  by  m^mtha. 


Month. 


1892. 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November . 
December  . 

Total 


141 

131 

127 

117 

94 

84 

44 

45 

52 

45 

50 

• 

58 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


62 
57 
69 
64 
69 
73 
69 
64 
58 
59 
58 
59 


59 

80 

60 

86 

62 

86 

72 

78 

81 

86 

79 

89 

75 

100 

73 

109 

.200 


175 


73 
69 
71 
75 

204 


116 
122 
133 
142 


270 


137 
141 
145 
150 
152 
159 
152 
152 
164 
194 
200 
208 


226 
209 
222 
218 
227 
236 
250 
273 
279 
287 
291 
281 


544 


The  year  1897,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  indicates  great  activity 
in  the  field  work  at  Baka. 

Number  of  welle  completed  in  Baku  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897, 


Month. 


January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  . . . 
November . 
December  . 


Total 


1895. 

5 
8 
7 

10 
6 
5 
9 

11 
8 
8 
6 

11 

94 


1896. 


1897. 


13 

14  ' 

11 

6 

7 

11 

8 

18 

6 

25 

14 

25 

11 

18 

10 
16 
16 
10 
11 

133 


20 
12 
22 
16 
17 

204 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  dai]y  prodnction  of  crude 
petroleum  in  the  Baku  field  in  1896  and  1897,  taken  from  the  consu- 
lar report  of  Mr.  James  0.  Ohambers.  The  average  daily  production 
for  the  United  States  in  1897  was  158,803  barrels,  as  compared  with 
138,897  barrels  in  the  Baku  field : 

Average  daily  production  of  Baku  fields  in  1896  and  1S97. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.] 


Flowtng  wells. 


Pnmplog  wells. 


Total. 


Month. 


1896. 


1897. 


L 


Janaary 25,711 

February  35,015 

March ,    7,842 

April  22,8^ 

May 27,708 

June 33,212 

July j  53,892 

August I  45, 983 

September 16, 768 

October 20,024 

I 

NoTember 19, 628 

December '  33, 856 


46,070 
60,621 
25, 793 
28,985 
21,670 
31,535 
20,020 
10,509 
18,500 
12,929 
52,700 
21, 472 


General  average. I  28,539     28,935 


1896. 

88,231 

91,104 

90,696 

95,787 

100, 101 

92,106 

97,435 

103,296 

109,346 

101, 715 

101,684 

105,250 

98,062 


1897. 


1896. 


102,350 
97,682 
102, 324 
109,556 
108,504 
110, 714 
110, 016 
113, 145 
114,858 
121, 873 
118,680 
108,959 

109,962 


113, 942 
126,119 
98,538 
118, 611 
127,809 
125, 318 
151, 327 
149, 279 
126, 114 
121,739 
121, 312 
139, 106 

126,601 


1887. 

148, 420 
158,303 
128,117 
138,541 
130, 174 
142, 249 
130,036 
123,654 
133,358 
134,802 
171, 380 
130, 431 


138,897 


In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  greatest  number  of 
wells  drilling  at  any  time  during  each  of  the  years  from  1889  to  1897, 
together  with  the  total  number  of  wells  drilled  deeper,  and  the  total 
length,  in  sagenes,  of  all  wells  drilled: 

Total  number  of  welh  drilling,  number  of  welle  drilled  deeper,  and  length  of  wells  drilled 

in  Baku  from  1889  to  1807, 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Total 
number  of 
wells  drill- 
ing. 


121 
231 
292 
200 
175 
204 
270 
387 
544 


Total 

nnmber  of 

wells  drillcki 

deeper. 


28 
50 
87 
111 
103 
101 
131 
172 


Total 

length,  in 

sagenes,  of 

wellH 

drilled. 


6,500 
14,810 
19,980 
11,  670 
10,980 
12,859 
20,8ft4 
28, 126 
39, 847 


1  sagene  =  7  feet. 
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8HIPMBNTS  FROM  BAKU  AND  FROM  BATOUM. 

The  foUowiug  table  contains  the  shipments  of  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts from  Baku,  by  months  during  1897,  and  the  total  shipments  for 
1896,  in  thousand  gallons  of  the  United  States  standard,  taken  from  the 
consular  report  of  Mr.  James  0.  Chambers,  of  Batoum: 

Output  of  all  products  from  Baku  in  1897, 
[In  thonaand  gallons.] 


Month. 


January  . . . 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

Total  . . 
1896 


Illnmina- 

Lubrica- 

ting. 

ting.     , 

30,720 

3,795 

26,405 

3,016 

44,335 

3,135 

46,970 

3,380 

48,155 

4,830 

45,530 

4,405 

43,095 
46,510 
38,540 
44,295 
25,265 
18, 215 

458,035 
404,800 


4,190 
3,870 
3,080 
5,060  I 
6,950  I 
150 

45,860 
33,740 


Baaidnani. 

4,305 

9,585 

82,870 

132,060 

156, 015 

153,490 

157,600 

175, 790 

139, 275  1 

106,295 

3,500 

6,315 


Grade. 


,    other 
I  produotA. 


1,845 

15 

3,160 

35 

14, 570 

265 

18,340 

335 

14,380  I 

14,775  I 

16, 125  I 

23, 265 

10,270  I 

7,975  I 

2,190  I 

3,150 


Total. 


40,680 

42,200 

146, 175 


1, 127, 100 
901, 825 


130,046  ; 

75, 165  ! 


335 

201,085 

70 

223,450 

670 

218,870 

95 

221,105 

555 

249,990 

600 

191, 765 

765 

164,390 

370 

38,275 

2,150 

29,980 

5,925 

1,  766, 965 

5,315 

1, 420, 845 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  there  were  shipped  from  Batoum  of 
crnde  and  refined  petrolenm  and  other  prodacts  a  total  of  7,932,600 
barrels  in  1897,  as  compared  with  5,069,230  barrels  in  1896,  being  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent. 

STOCKS  AT  BAKU. 

The  following  table  gives  the  stocks  of  crude  petroleum  at  the  wells 
and  refineries,  and  the  total  stocks  of  illuminating,  lubricating,  and 
residuum  at  Baku  at  the  close  of  1896  and  1897,  taken  irom  the  report 
of  Mr.  James  C.  Chambers: 

stocks  of  all  products  at  Baku  December  Sly  1896  and  1897 * 


Product. 


Crude: 

At  wells 

At  refineries. 

Total 

Illuminating  oils 
Lubricating  oils . 
Residuum 


1896. 


Barrels. 

764, 690 
2, 636, 524 


3, 401, 214 

GallouM. 
71,  785,  020 
6,920,180 
238, 460, 315 


1897. 


BarreU. 

592,  547 
1, 840, 212 

2, 432,  759 

QtUlont. 
67,274,980 
9, 610, 725 
263, 532, 270 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


GALICIA. 


The  production  of  crnde  petroleum  declined  largely  in  1897.  The 
largest  falling  off  was  in  the  Schodnica  Held,  in  the  Drohobycz  dis- 
trict, which  increased  more  than  double  in  1896  as  compared  with 
1895,  but  at  this  writing  the  full  returns  have  not  been  received.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  deeper  drilling  will  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  this  will  involve  additional  expense.  The  price  has  also  decreased. 
The  report  for  1896  for  this  country  was  very  full,  and  little  remains  to 
be  added.  The  shipments,  which  are  close  to  production,  as  the  tank- 
age is  limited,  were  2,087,617  barrels  in  1897,  as  compared  with  2,254|366 
barrels  in  1896. 
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Shipments  from,  and  consumption  of  petroleum  in,  Galicia  in  1896  and  1897. 


Distru't. 


Metric  tons.  gallons. 


1896. 

Uorlioe 

Jaslo-KroHDo 

Rymanow-Sanok 

Ustrzyki-Dolne-Saiubor  .. 

Drohobycz-Sohodnica 

Stan  inlaw -Kolomea 


29,130 

209,459 

74, 870 

538,353 

410 

2,948 

13,030 

93, 692 

185,020 

1, 330, 387 

11,060 

79,527 

Total  Hhipments 

The  consuojptiun  of  crude  by — 

Galician  refiDeries 

Austrian  refineries  (outside  Galicia) 

Hungarian  refineries 

Ezporte^l 


313, 520 


108,250 

120,050 

84,960 

260 


Total  coDsumptiou 

1897. 

Marcinkowice-Gorlice-Zagorzany 

Skolyszyu-Jaslo-Krosno-Kymaudw-Sanok 

Olszanica-U8trzyki-Chyr6w-Sambor 

Drohobycz-Boryslaw-Skole-Krechowice . . 
Stanislawow-Nadwurna-Kolomyja 


313, 520 


L 


Total  shipments 

The  consumption  of  crude  by — 

Galician  refineries 

Austrian  refineries  (outside  (talicia) 
Hungarian  refineries , 

Total  uousunjption , 


29,870 
59, 110 
17,230 
173, 570 
10,550 

290,330 


105, 850 

129,  410 

55,070 

290. 330 


2, 254, 366 


778, 372 

863, 219 

610, 905 

1,870 


2, 254, 366 


214, 780 

425, 030 

123, 892 

1, 248, 055 

75,860 

2, 087, 617 


761, 114 
930, 523 
395,  980 


2, 087, 617 


The  above  lignres  were  given  in  "Naphtha,^  an  Austrian  pablication, 
by  Dr.  Stanislaus  Olszewski,  secretary  of  Galizischen  Landes  Petroleum 
Vereines,  of  Lemberg. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  crude  petroleam  and  its 
products  from  Austria- Hungary  in  1896  and  1897.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  was  more  benzine  exx>orted  than  there  was  refined  oil,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  taking  nearly  the  entire  product.  These  coun- 
tries also  absorbed  nearly  all  of  the  refined  petroleum  exported.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  benzine  exported  to  Grermany  in 
1897,  but  a  large  falling  off  of  refined  petroleum. 

Exports  of  erode  petroleum  and  its  products  from  Austria-Hungary  in  1896  and  1897, 


Talae. 


In  gulden,       p 


Crude  petroleum  . 
Refined  petroleum 
Lubricating  oil. . . 

Benzine 

Crude  paraffin 

Refined  paraffin  . . 

Ozokerite 

Kerosene 


2.86 

$1.14 

4.30 

1.72 

10.86 

4.34 

4.13 

1.65 

27.50 

11.00 

38.00 

13.20 

Metric 
ceutners. 


18, 147 

231, 062 

3,131 

182,833 

246 

209 


Barrels. 


33. 50       13. 40  1      57, 215 


45.00 


18.00  i      23,552 


13,049 

183, 768 

2,490 

145, 410 


Metric 
centners. 


16,004 

130, 824 

13,373 

210,535 

37 

235 

51, 525 

13,305 


Barrels. 

11,508 
104,047 

10,636 
167,438 


Of  the  total  there  were  exported  in  1897,  the  following: 


r     - 


Qoality  of  oil. 


Crude  petroleum 


Exported  to — 


Quantity. 


Refined  petroleum , 


Lubricating  oil 


Benzine 


Italy     

Germany 

Trieste 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Trieste 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland 
Germany  — 

Italy 

Servia 

Germany 

Switcerland 
Bremen 


Metric  eefitntrt. 

6,776 

6,179 

2,939 

2,756 

78,937 

45, 879 

2,939 

1,146 

716 

690 

5,244 

4,580 

1.530 

1,416 

170,066 

16,223 

6,161 
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Expcrtt  of  crude  petroleum  and  it»  products  from  Austria- Hungary  in  1896  and  1897- 

CoDtiuued. 


Qnality  of  oil. 


Benzioe 


Grade  paraffin 


Refined  paraffin 


Ozokerite. 


Kerosene 


Exjiorted  to— 


Quantity. 


<  ! 


Trieste 4,405 

Hamburg 3, 650 

England 2,964 

Italy 2,606 

France 2,370 

Qermany 15 

Greece 10 

Bonmania 9 

Italy 65 

Germany 53 

Turkey 46 

Hamburg 23 

Servia 22 

Germany 84,210 

Russia 14,139 

France 1,865 

Trieste 4,917 

Italy 1,287 

Hamburg 1,279 

Russia 1,110 

Germany 756 

France 488 

United  States 419 

India 426 

Spain 296 

England 273 


The  following  equivalents  of  valae  and  weight  are  given : 

1  florin  or  gulden  ^40  cents. 

1  metric  ton  =  2,204.62  pounds. 

1  metric  ton =7.1905  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  of  42  gallons. 

1  qu^L**!!"^!  !  =^^  ^^"^  {220AQ2  pounds). 

1  kilo =2.20462  pounds. 

1  gallon  refined  petroleum =6.6  pounds. 

1  gallon  crude  petroleum =7.3  pounds. 

1  quintal  or  1  metric  centner  of  refined  petroleum  =0.795317  barrel  of  42  gallons. 

1  quintal  or  1  metric  centner  of  crude  petroleum=0.71905  barrel  of  42  gallons. 
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fmportB  of  crude  petroleum  and  its  prodtictn  to  Austria' Hungary  in  1896  and  1897. 


Qaality  of  oil. 


Value. 


1890. 


In  gulden 

lier  100 

kil08. 


Per 
quinta]. 


Metric 
ceDtuers. 


Barrels. 


1897. 


Metric 
centners. 


Crude  petroleum, 
heavy,  sp.  gr.more 
than  0.830 

Crude  petroleum  a.. 

Crude  petroleum, 
light,  sp.  gr.  0.830 
aud  less 

Refined  petroleum, 
heavy,  dark,  sp. 
gr.  more  th  an 
0.880 

Refined  petroleum, 
heavy,  hright,  sp. 
gr.more  than  0.880 

Lubricating  oils,  sp. 
gr.more  than  0.880 

Refined  petroleum, 
light,  sp.  gr.  0.880 
and  less 

Crude  paraffin 

Refined  paraffin 

Benzine 

Ozokerite 

Kerosene 


4. 30       $1. 72 


3.20 


6.50 


1.28 


2.60 


Barrels. 


520, 526 
157, 029 


374, 284 
112,912 


480, 386       345, 422 
188,574  '     135,594 


12,573  9,041 


6.54 


36,759  I      26,432 


2. 62         27, 881         22, 174 


52, 984         42, 139 


7. 27         2. 91         31, 969 


7.99 


3. 20         74,  766 


6.50 
20.50 
25.25 

5.00 
30.00 
32.00 


25,425 


59,463 


30, 744         24, 638 


79,990 


63,617 


2.60 

8.20 

10.10 

2.00 

12.00 

12.80 


44,800 

29,424 

28,842 

18 

20 

72 


35,  aso 


48,852 
26,  710 
44, 230 


38,853 


24 

48 


a  Sp.  gr.  not  reported. 

Of  the  total  Imported  in  1897  the  following  table  shows  the  qualities 
received  and  the  countries  from  which  imported : 

Quality  of  oil  imported  into  Austria-Hungary  in  1897,  and  countries  from  tchich  imported. 


Qaality  of  oil. 


Imported  from — 


Crude  petroleum,  heavy,  sp.  gr. 
more  than  0.830. 


{ 


Russia 

Ronmania. 


Quantity. 


Crude  petroleuma do. 


Crude  petroleum,  light,  sp.  gr.  0.830  ,  United  States. 

I 
and  less.  I 

Refined  petroleum,  heavy,  dark, 
sp.  gr.  more  than  0.880. 


{ 


Russia 

United  States, 


Metric  centners, 
478,  261 
2,080 

188, 574 

36,759 

47, 514 
5,007 


a  Sp.  gr.  Dot  reported. 
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QualUif  of  oil  imporiod  into  AHBtria^Uungary  in  1897,  etc, — Continued. 


Qaality  of  oil. 


Imported  from — 


Quantity. 


Refined  petroleum,  heavy,  bright, 
sp.  gr.  more  than  0.880. 


Lubricating  oils,  Rp.  gr.  more  than 
0.880. 


Refined  petroleum,  light,  sp.  gr. 
0.880  and  less. 


Russia 

irnited  States. 

Germany . 

England 

I'nited  States 

Russia 

Germany , 

Hamburg 

I  Roumania 

j  Turkey 

England 

f    United  States. 

Germany 

Italy 

America 


Crude  parafiln 


r    United  States, 
'  Germany 


Refined  paraf^n 


Belgium 

England 

United  States 

England 

Germany 

Italy 


Ozokerite. 


I      United  States 

I      Italy 

I 

Kerosene Germany 


Metric  eentnert. 
29,661 

834 

111 

88 

37,907 

36,712 

2,054 

1,441 

532 

438 

323 

43, 987 

1,734 

1,200 

798 

23,  501 

1,424 

780 

(%1 

26,385 

12, 749 

4,277 

274 

18 
5 

43 


The  foregoing  table  bIiows  a  large  importatiou  from  Russia  in  1897 
of  what  is  called  ''crude  petroleum,  lieavy,  sp.  gr.  more  than  0.830" 
(39^  B.),  the  amount  being  345,422  barrels.  This  is  a  colored  distillate 
which  yields  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  illuminating  petroleum 
than  does  the  crude,  and  is  admitted  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty.  Most 
of  it  goes  to  the  refineries  at  Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  price  of 
illuminating  petroleum  was  about  $12  per  barrel  at  Vienna  during  1897. 
lioumania  and  the  United  States  both  contributed  considerable  light 
petroleum  to  Austria- Hungary,  making,  with  that  produced  in  Galicia, 
four  sources  of  supply.  In  1897  there  were  293,630  barrels  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products,  not  including  ozokerite,  exported  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  in  the  same  year  there  were  imported  670,510  barrels, 
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not  includiDg  paraffin^  showing  that  the  imports  were  greater  than  the 
exports  by  382,880  barrels,  of  which  aboat  90,000  barrels  came  from  the 
United  States. 

HUNGARY. 

For  a  namber  of  years  continued  prospecting  for  x)etroleam  has  been 
going  on  in  Hungary  on  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The 
opposite  flanks  of  these  mountains,  both  in  Koumauia  and  in  Galicia, 
have  furnished  a  large  amoant,  and  the  formations  are  similar.  Some 
petroleum  has  been  found  and  there  are  a  few  barrels  produced  at 
points  scattered  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  but  nothing  so  &r 
has  been  produced  to  prove  its  existence  in  paying  quantities. 

KOUMANIA. 

The  general  features  of  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Bou- 
mania  were  discussed  in  detail  in  the  report  for  1896.  All  these  condi- 
tions have  remained  practically  the  same  in  1897.  In  the  table  of 
production  there  will  be  noticed  a  large  increase  in  the  Gampina  and 
Busteni  fields  and  a  decrease  in  the  Glodeni  field.  All  of  the  produc- 
ing localities  named  are  near  the  foothills  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
The  most  productive  fields  are  just  southeast  of  the  knuckle  in  this 
mountain  chain,  as  it  sweeps  round  to  the  north  and  northwest.  The 
original  method  of  production  was  by  pits,  dug  by  hand,  from  150  to 
600  feet  deep.  The  oil  was  hoisted  by  buckets,  and  at  this  date  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  petroleum  produced  is  secured  by  this  method. 
The  drilled  wells  range  from  900  to  1,300  feet.  Very  few  flow  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  majority  raise  the  oil  by  a  long  cylindrical  pump 
or  bailer  that  works  inside  of  the  casing.  The  loose  sand  prevents  the 
ordinary  pumping  appliances.  The  soft,  yielding  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial encountered  in  the  drilled  wells,  together  with  the  workmen's  inex- 
perience in  this  kind  of  strata,  where  most  of  the  wells  are  located, 
has  caused  a  large  number  of  failures.  *  The  inclined  strata  and,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  large  bowlders  encountered  in  this  soft  material 
divert  the  bit  and  cause  failure.  Nearly  all  of  the  priocipal  oil  fields 
are  connected  by  a  pipe  line  with  the  railroads.  At  Campina  the  wells 
pump,  in  many  instances,  direct  to  the  refinery. 

Eonmania  will  in  the  future  probably  produce  much  more  crude 
petroleum,  as  there  are  many  localities  that  could  easily  double  or  triple 
their  present  output.  The  quality  of  the  oil  varies  considerably;  some 
of  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  paraffin,  and  others  scarcely  any. 
It  is  easily  refined,  and  produces  from  45  to  60  per  cent  of  illuminating 
oil,  8  to  10  per  cent  of  lubricating  oil,  4  to  12  per  cent  of  naphtha,  and 
from  0.5  to  4  per  cent  of  paraffin. 

At  Campina  a  refinery  has  been  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  10,000,000 
kilograms,  or  75,000  barrels,  per  annum,  during  1897,  by  the  ''  Steaua 
Eomana"  company.  This  company  also  owns  several  refineries  in 
Austria-Hungary.    There  are  also  large  refineries  at  Bucharest,  Monon- 
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esti,  Tergoviste,  and  Monteosa.  There  are  aboat  80  other  small  refin- 
eries scattered  over  the  kingdom,  but  some  of  them  are  so  primitive  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 

Of  the  crude,  petroleum  produced,  70  per  cent  was  refined  in  the 
kingdom;  the  remaining  30  per  cent  was  exported  mostly  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  price  of  crude  ranged  in  summer  from  2.8  to  4  francs; 
in  winter,  from  4  to  5  francs,  per  100  kilograms,  which  is  equivalent  to 
78  cents  to  $1.12  per  barrel  in  summer  and  to  $1.12  to  $1.40  per  barrel 
in  winter. 

The  amount  of  refined  oil  produced  in  Boumania  was  230,000  barrels. 
Of  this  amount  65  per  cent  was  consumed  in  the  kingdom  and  35  per 
cent  exported  to  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Levant.  The  price  of 
refined  oil  was  8  to  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  in  summer,  and  14  to  17 
francs  in  winter,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  5^  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  summer  and  9^  cents  per  gallon  in  winter. 

Tliere  is  an  import  duty  of  20  francs  ($4)  per  100  kilograms  on  crude 
and  refined  petroleum,  less  10  per  cent  for  tare. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Austro  E  ungarian  consulate  in  Plojest,  gives  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  in  Boumania  in  1896  and  1897: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Boumania  in  1896  and  1897, 
[Tank  oarloadn  of  100  metric  centnern.] 


Locality. 


Baicoi 

Glodeni 

Campina 

DolftaDa  and  Bnsteni 
Ochisori  and  Matitza 

Sarata  (Buzeu) 

Tega 

Other  localities 

Total 


ProUaction— 

1886. 

1897. 

250 
1,365 

300 
2,960 

178 

902 
1,602 

250 

350 

1,460 

3,830 

150 

700 

1,200 

7,557 

7,940 

One  metric  centner  is  equal  to  100  kilograms  or  220.462  pounds;  this 
multiplied  by  100  (as  above)  gives  22,046.2  pounds;  and  as  a  barrel  of 
crude  petroleum  between  31  ^  and  32^  weighs  305  pounds,  this  amount 
divided  into  22,046.2  gives  72  barrels  to  each  carload  of  100  metric 
centners.  The  production  was  570,886  barrels  in  1897  as  compared 
with  543,348  barrels  in  1896,  a  gain  of  about  5  per  cent. 
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Ill  the  following  table  will  be  foand  the  production  of  crude  petro- 
leum in  the  principal  districts  in  Boumania  from  1874  to  1897  inclusive. 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Boumania  from  1874  to  1897. 


District. 


Total. 


Year. 


1H74 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882. 

1883 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


Prahova.      Buzea. 


155 

160 

150 

180 

210 

250 

290 

350 

540 

570 

1,560 

1,350 

880 

950 

890 

950 

1,030 

1,150 

1,600 

1,700 

2,600 

3,714 

3,688 

5,690 


780 
820 
760 
760 
750 
700 
710 
740 
700 
700 
700 
700 
750 
800 
840 
1,010 
1,100 
1,050 
1,100 
950 
925 
904 
902 
700 


Bacaa. 


220 

230 

280 

250 

250 

280 

300 

300 

310 

320 

300 

300 

290 

280 

360 

380 

600 

790 

850 

1,300 

1,650 

1,838 

1.602 

1,200 


Dimbo- 
vitza. 

280 

300 

320 

320 

300 

300 

290 

300 

350 

350 

370 

340 

425 

500 

950 

1,800 

2,600 

3,800 

4, 700 

3.500 

1,880 

1,544 

1,365 

350 


Tank     ;    Barrels  (42 
cars.     I  U.  S.  gallons). 


1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

1. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 


435 
510 
510 
510 
510 

530 ; 

590  I 

690  ! 

900 

940  I 

930 

690  I 

345  ! 

530 

040 

140 

330 

790 

250 

450 

055 

000 

557 

940 


103, 176. 5 
108,569 
108, 569 
108,669 
108, 569 
110,007 
114, 321 
121, 511 
136, 610 
139, 486 
210, 667 
193, 411 
168, 605. 5 
181,907 
218, 576 
297,666 
883,227 
488, 201 
593, 175 
535, 655 
507, 254. 5 
575, 200 
543,  ai8 
570, 886 


aERMANY. 

There  are  two  fields  producing  crude  petroleum  in  Germany,  and 
the  most  important  is  in  Alsace.  In  Prussia,  near  Hanover,  there  is 
another  field,  of  less  importance.  The  former  produces  88  per  cent  of 
the  total.  It  is  located  in  Lower  Alsace,  in  the  valley  of  the  lihine, 
some  25  miles  north  of  Strasburg,  near  the  town  of  Hagenau. 

Alsace  Lorraine  is  credited  with  a  production  of  147,329  barrels  in 
1897, an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  the  production  of  1896.  The  price 
quoted  for  1897  was  the  equivalent  of  $2.02  per  barrel,  as  compared 
with  $1.97  in  1896. 

The  import  duty  of  6  marks  per  100  kilos  on  illuminating  oil,  amount- 
ing to  $1.96  per  barrel,  and  of  10  marks  per  100  kilos  on  lubricating  oil. 
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amouiitiDg  to  $3.25  x>er  barrel,  enables  both  of  these  fields  to  be  operated 
at  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

The  oil  at  Alsace  is  very  dark  in  color,  with  a  gravity  of  about  0.876 
(2S^  Baam6),  and  it  contains  as  it  comes  from  the  wells  20  per  cent  of 
water,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  heating.  There  is  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  illuminating  oil  of  good  qnality  obtained,  together  with  a 
large  proportion  of  lubricating  oil  and  paraffin.  The  largest  production 
as  well  as  the  refinery  is  at  Pechelbronn,  a  few  miles  out  of  Hagenau, 
more  fully  described  in  the  report  of  1896. 

The  other  field  in  Prussia,  many  miles  to  the  northeast,  near  the 
towns  of  Wertze  and  Oelheim,  produced  18,493  barrels  of  crude  petro- 
leum in  1897.  There  are  many  wells  producing  a  large  amount  of  salt 
water,  which  so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  case  off,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  abandoned  wells  that  have  pierced  the  oil  sand.  There 
is  also  a  refinery  at  Peine  that  produces  a  celebrated  lubricating  oil. 

A  new  oil  field  is  reported  to  have  been  found  near  Yoehl,  50  miles 
north  of  Strasburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  Pechelbronn  field. 

In  1897  Germany  imported  114,583,356  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  and 
6,877,196  gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  making  a  total  of  121,460,552  gallons^ 
equal  to  2,892,000  barrels,  as  compared  with  3,500,000  gallons,  equal  to 
tS3,300  barrels  of  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils,  estimated  to  have 
been  produced  in  Germany.  The  home  production  is  2^  per  cent,  or  1 
barrel  produced  to  35  barrels  imported  from  the  United  States.  In  1897 
Germany  also  imported  from  liussia  7,257,905  gallons  of  illuminating 
petroleum,  8,518,810  gallons  of  lubricating  petroleum,  and  1,236,865 
gallons  of  crude  and  distillate,  making  a  total  of  405,100  barrels.  She 
also  imported  from  Austria  Hungary  194,820  barrels  of  illuminating, 
lubricating,  and  crude  petroleum  in  1897. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  (irermany  from  1890  to  1897  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Germany  from  ISOO  to  1897  j  inclusive. 


Year. 


1S90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Production. 

Metric  tons. 

(a) 

Barrels  (42 
gallons). 

15, 226 

108,  295 

15,  315 

108,  927 

14,257 

103,  323 

13,974 

99, 395 

17, 232 

122,563 

17, 051 

121. 277 

20, 395 

145, 061 

23, 314 

165, 822 

a  1  ton  rriide  —  7.1126  barrels. 
19   GEOL,  PT   G,  VOL   2 10 
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The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  value  of  petroleum  in 
the  German  Empire  from  1894  to  1897, by  States: 

Production  and  value  of  petroleum  in  the  (ierman  Empire  from  1804  to  1S97. 


State. 

1894. 

I 
i 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Barrels. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

1 

Alsace-Lorraine 

PrasBia 

15,632            111,183 
1,600             11,380 

17,232     '       122,563 

813, 284 
.  159, 163 

195, 188 
38.199 

1 

Total 

972,  447 

233, 387 

Stote. 

1895. 

Qaai 
Metric  toDS. 

15,  439 

itity. 

Barrels. 

Value. 
Marks.              Dollars. 

Alsace-Lorraine 

109.  812 

776, 671 
185,784 

186,  401 
44,588 

Prussia 

Total 

1,  612             11, 465 

17, 051           121, 277 

i 

962,455 

230, 989 

state. 

1896. 

QuaotitN'. 
Metric  tons.          Barreln. 

Value. 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

Alsace-Lorraino  . . . .  _ 

18, 883           134. 310 

1, 001,  042 
187, 469 

240,250 
44,993 

285,243 

Prussia 

Total 

1,512 

7 

10,  751 
14.'^.  061 

20.  395 

1.188.511 

1 

1 

r 

1897. 

1 

1 

1 

State. 

Quai 
Metric  tooH. 

itlty.                                       Val 
Barrels.              Marks. 

lue. 

Dollars. 

Alsace-Lorraine -.-. 

20,  714 
2,600 

23,  314 

147, 329       1, 104, 291 
18, 493           292, 153 

165,  822       1.  396.  444 

2&4, 918 
70,  229 

335,147 

1     Prussia 

Total 

1 

7                   J 

During  the  year  1896, 396  workmen  were  en  gaged  in  petroleum  opera- 
tions, of  which  103  were  employed  in  Prussia,  and  293  in  other  German 
States. 
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Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  previous  year.  The 
following  table  shows  a  decline  of  30  per  cent  in  the  production  in 

1896  as  compared  with  that  in  1S95,  notwithstanding  the  price  is  quoted 
at  96.85  per  barrel.  This  high  price  is  due  to  the  import  duty  on 
refined,  which  is  48  lire  per  100  kilos,  amounting  to  $11.50  per  barrel. 
There  is  also  an  excise  tax  of  10  lire  per  100  kilos  on  the  crude  petro- 
leum produced.  A  number  of  companies  are  prospecting,  but  so  far 
their  success  has  been  indifferent,  notwithstanding  the  high  price. 

In  1896therewereimported  from  the  United  States  into  Italy  22,648,184 
gallons  of  illuminating  oil  and  1,324,994  gallons  of  lubricating  oil.     In 

1897  there  were  imported  24,525,006  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  and 
1,550,688  gallons  of  lubricating  oil.  The  production  of  refined  oil  in 
idl  of  the  provinces  in  1896,  as  noted  in  the  final  table,  was  only  21,747 
barrels,  equivalent  to  913,374  gallons.  During  1897  there  were  imported 
from  Russia  559,800  gallons  of  lubricating  and  5,862,220  gallons  of 
illuminating  petroleum,  besides  1,843,840  gallons  of  crude  petroleum. 

From  the  volumes  of  Rivista  del  Servizio  Minerario  the  following 
statements  are  extracted  regarding  the  production  of  petroleum  in  this 
country : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Italy  from  1860  to  1896. 


Num- 
ber of 
welU 

in 
ope  ra- 
tion. 

3 

Qiiai 

lUty. 

United 

SUtes 

barrels. 

Prod 
Unit  valae. 

uctioD 

Number 
of  work- 
mt-n  em-  , 
ployed. 

Year. 

Metric 
tons. 

Total 

vahie. 

Lire. 
800.00 

DoUars. 
21.44 

Lire. 

Dollars. 

I860.... 

36 

4,000 

772 

5 

1861.... 

5 

4 

29 

800.00 

2L31 

3,200 

618 

8 

1862.... 

4 

4 

29 

800.00 

21.31 

3,200 

618 

9 

1863.... 

7 

8 

58 

800.00 

2L29 

6,400 

1,235 

18 

1864.... 

7 

10 

72 

800.00 

2L41 

8,000 

1,544 

32 

1865.... 

10 

315 

2,265 

209.52 

5.62 

66,000 

12,738 

70 

1866.... 

12 

138 

992 

269.86 

7.24 

37, 240 

7,187 

57 

1867.... 

11 

110 

791 

349.10 

9.37 

38,400 

7,411 

58 

1868.... 

'        9 

51 

367 

435.29 

n.67 

22,200 

4,285 

52 

1869.... 

8 

20 

144 

800.00 

21.65 

16,000 

3,118 

45 

1870.... 

6 

12 

86 

800.00 

21.55 

9,600 

1,853 

30 

1871.... 

6 

38 

273 

263. 16 

7.07 

10,000 

1,930 

40 

1872.... 

6 

46 

331 

208.69 

5.60 

9,600 

1,853 

36 

1873.... 

5 

65 

467 

172.  31 

4.63 

11,200 

2,162 

35 

1874.... 

4 

84 

604 

152. 38 

4.00 

12,800 

2, 470 

37 

1875.... 

3 

113 

812 

138.05 

3.70 

15,600 

3,011 

38 

1876.... 

3 

402 

2,890 

123,38 

3.31 

49,600 

9, 573 

72 

1877.... 

2 

408 

2,934 

132. 35 

3. 55 

54,  OCO 

10, 422 

45 
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Production  of  petroleum  in  Italy  from  1860  to  189& — Continued. 


1 

Num- 
.  ber  of 
,  wella 

:     In 
opera- 
tion. 

1 

Quantity. 

Production. 

1 

Number 
of  work- 
men em- 
ployed. 

98 

Year. 

Metric 
tons. 

602 

Fnited 

States 

barrels. 

UnitT 
Lire. 

alne. 
Dollars. 

2.76 

Total  value. 

Lire. 

Dollars. 

1878.... 

1         4 

4,328 

102.99 

62,000 

11,966 

1879.... 

4 

402 

2,890 

124. 37 

3.34 

50,000 

9,650 

70 

1880.... 

2 

283 

2,035 

313.05 

8.40 

88,595 

17,099 

24 

1881.... 

9 

172 

1,237 

445.00 

11.94 

76,540 

14, 772 

24 

1882.... 

4 

183 

1,316 

474.55 

11.97 

86,844 

15, 761 

121 

1883.... 

5 

225 

1,618 

259. 49 

6. 96 

58,387 

11, 269 

92 

1884.... 

6 

397 

2,i?54 

341. 18 

9.16 

135,  452 

26,142 

110 

1885.... 

6 

270 

1,941 

407.65 

10.92 

110,066 

21,243 

136 

1886.... 

7 

219 

1,575 

416. 11 

11.16 

91,130 

17,588 

145 

1887.... 

7 

208 

1,497 

364.04 

9.76 

75,720 

14, 614 

135 

1888.... 

5 

174 

1,251 

319. 71 

8.58 

55,630 

10, 737 

75 

1889.... 

7 

177 

1,273 

288.13 

7.73 

51,000 

9,843 

70 

1890.... 

9 

417 

2,998 

289.21 

7.77 

120,603 

23,276 

177 

1891.... 

7 

1,100 

7,909 

298.91 

8.02 

328,800 

63, 458 

230 

1893.... 

8 

2,652 

19,068 

299.80 

8.05 

795,050 

153,445 

130 

1894.... 

9 

2,854 

20, 520 

296.88 

7.97 

847,260 

163,521 

194 

1895.... 

6 

3,594 

25,841 

258.90 

6.95 

930,  496 

179, 586 

134 

1896.... 

7 

2,524 

18, 149 

255.34 

6.85 

644, 468 

124,383 

1 

81 

7.1905  barrels  in  1  metric  ton  of  crude. 
7.955  barrels  in  1  metric  ton  of  refined. 
1  lira  =  19.3  cents. 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Italy  in  1895 ^  hy  districts. 


1 
Mining  district. 

Num- 
ber of 
wells. 

3 
3 

6 

Prod 

uction. 

V 

Number 

of 
laborers. 

114 
20 

134 

Quantity. 

alue. 

Metric 
tons. 

3,532 
62 

3,594 

Barrels 

of  42 

gallons. 

Per  ton. 

Lire. 
260.00 
196.71 

Per 
barrel. 

$6.98 
5.27 

Total. 

Lire. 
918,  320 
12, 176 

930,496 

Total. 

$177, 2:^6 
2,a50 

179, 586 

Emilia 

Roma  

Total... 

25, 395 
446 

25, 841 

258.90 

6.95 
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Production  of  refined  jtetroleum,  benzinej  and  gaeoline  in  Italy  in  1895,  by  districts. 


Mininjc  dia 
trict. 


Province. 


Milano 
Roma . 

Total  . 


I  p. 

•I   Pi 


Parma . . . 
Piacenza. 
Chieti . . . 


Prodoction. 


Nam-  

ber  of  i       rt.,— .♦«♦«. 
works        Q°M»tity 

in      — 

opera 


'N'^aloe. 


Barrels 

of  42 
gaUons. 


Perton.;j^«^^ 


Lire 
33,291  526.03 


48 


$12. 76 


550.00  13.27 


Total. 

Lire. 
2, 201, 464 


Kom- 
ber  of 
labor- 
ers. 


Total. 


3,300 


$424, 883     50 
637     11 


33,339  526.07  12.76:  2,204,764  425, 52p     61 


Production  of  refined  petroleum  in  Milano  district,  Italy,  in  the  year  1895. 


' 

Num- 

'   Quantity.                                         Talue. 

Num- 
ber of 
labor- 
ers. 

Kind  of  product. 

ber  of 
works 

2 

Metric  1  Barrels  of  -p^-x.- 
tons.     42  gallons.   P«f*«»- 

Per 
barrel. 

TotAl. 

Kefined  petro- 
leum     

Benzine 

Gasoline ' 

1                                       Lire. 
2,902     23,085  i  559.82 
638       5, 075     499. 76 
645  ,    5, 131     400. 00 

$13. 58 

12.12 

9.70 

Ure. 
1, 624, 614 
318,850 
258,000 

$313, 551 
61,538 
49,794 

50 

Total... 

2  '  4, 185     33, 291     526. 03 

1 

12.76 

2, 201, 464 

424, 883 

50 

The  production  of  the  Ohieti  district  was  all  reported  as  illumina- 
ting  oil. 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Italy  in  1896,  hy  districts. 


Mining  district. 

Province. 

Num- 
ber of 
wells. 

1 

}  » 

1 
7 

Production. 

Qua 

Metric 
tons. 

ntlty. 

• 

Value. 

Number 
of  la- 

Barrels 

of  42 

gallons. 

Per  ton. 

Per 
barrel. 

Total. 

Total. 

borers. 

23 
44 

14 

Bologna 

Lire. 
1                7     250.00 

$7.00 
6.98 
2.41 

Lire. 
250 

637, 578 

6,640 

644,468 

$48 

123, 053 

1,282 

Milano 

Roma 

Total.. 

rParma 

^Piacenza 

Chieti 

2.449 
74 

17, 610     260. 34 
532       89. 73 

2,524 

18, 149 

255.34 

6.85 

124, 383 

81 
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Production  of  refined  petroleum  in  Italy  in  1896,  fry  districts. 


O 

Production. 

Num- 
ber of 
labor- 
era. 

Mining 
district. 

Province. 

B  O 

Kind  of 
product. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Metric 
tons. 

Barrels 

of  42 

gallons. 

Per  ton. 

Lire, 

560.09 

500.00 

400.00 

550.00 

Per 
barrel. 

Total. 

TotaL 

Milano  . 

Roma. . . 
Total. 

jParma 

iPiacenza.. 

Chieti  .... 

1 

1 

1 

[Refined... 

<  Benzine  . . 

[Heavy  oil. 

Refined . . . 

1,88».7 

828.5 

2.5 

19.0 

14,985 

6,591 

20 

151 

$13.60 

12.13 

0.65 

13.35 

Lire. 

1,055,037 

414,250 

1,000 

10,450 

1 

$203,622' 

79, 950 

193 

2, 017* 

>    30 

4 

3 

2, 733. 7 

21, 747 

541.66       13.14 

1,480,737'  285.782 

34 

SUMATRA. 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  else  was  there  so  much  capital  invested 
in  the  development  of  crude  petroleam  and  refining  companies  during 
1897  as  there  was  in  Sumatra.  The  superior  petroleum  produced  with 
paraflan  base  and  as  light  a  gravity  as  60^  Baum6,  the  large  production 
from  comparatively  shallow  and  inexpensive  wells,  the  facilities  for 
refining  and  exporting  the  refined  products,  the  distance  from  any  other 
large  producing  field,  and  the  many  millions  of  population  easily 
reached  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  countries  that  heretofore  have 
furnished  only  a  fraction  of  their  consumption,  have  given  additional 
interest  to  the  development  of  Sumatra's  resources. 

The  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  prominent  company  operating  in  this 
country,  and  the  only  one  manufacturing  refined  petroleum,  was  the 
Koninklyke  Petroleum  Company,  also  known  as  the  Royal  Dutch  Petro- 
leum Company,  although  there  are  many  companies  organized  in  Hol- 
land for  the  purpose  of  operating  in  Sumatra.  Several  of  these  are 
controlled  by  English  capital,  although  American  drilling  machinery 
and  American  foremen  are  very  extensively  employed  in  the  several 
fields. 

Sumatra  has  two  fields  developed,  about  600  miles  apart.  The  oldest 
is  near  Langkat,  on  the  east  coast;  the  other  is  in  Palembang,  the 
most  eastern  province,  and  is  the  more  productive.  The  fields  run  in 
a  general  way  parallel  to  the  coast  and  are  from  25  to  75  miles  inland. 
Tbe  wells  are  from  250  to  1,000  feet  in  depth.  The  oil  comes  from 
loosely  cemented  irregular  deposits  of  sand  alternating  with  shale. 
There  is  usually  sufficient  gas  to  make  the  well  flow.  A  syndicate 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  George  Adams,  an  engineer  from  London, 
who  visited  the  subdistricts  of  upper  and  lower  Lemetang,  Kikim,  and 
Pasumah-Lande,  district  of  Palembang,  Sumatra,  in  1896,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  his  report : 

At  the  vUlage  of  Linggi  oil  traces  are  plainly  visible  on  the  surface.  Water  and 
oil  are  thrown  out  continuously  at  two  places.  At  one  of  these  wells  the  pressure  of 
gas  is  very  strong.    While  making  a  road  through  the  forest  a  second  oil  iind  was 
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made  at  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  the  former  place.  Exploration  in  a  third  direc- 
tion led  to  the  discovery  of  another  place  where  the  oil,  oozing  oat  of  the  ground, 
had  been  collected  and  sold  hj  the  natives  for  many  years.  The  difficult  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  virgin  forest,  as  also  the  shortness 
of  time,  made  the  examination  of  the  oil  field  at  the  time  rather  superficial ;  yet  it 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those  three  finds  that  the  field  extended  over  an  area 
of  15  square  miles,  and,  Judging  from  namerous  spots  where  the  sandstone  crops  out 
at  the  surface.  I  have  arrived  at  the  belief  that  farther  investigation  will  prove  the 
occurrence  of  oil  all  over  the  large  area  included  by  the  concession.  Regarding  the 
transportation  of  the  crude  oil  little  difficulty  will  be  met  with.  The  distance  from 
the  field  to  Palembang,  an  important  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  about 
100  miles,  a  Qovemment  road  following  the  course  of  a  river  for  the  entire  distance. 
A  pipe  line  could  easily  be  laid  along  this  road,  and  by  cutting  off  the  curves 
caused  by  the  winding  of  the  river  the  distance  could  be  shortened  by  25  miles. 
As  the  oil  field  is  aboat  400  feet  higher  than  Palembang,  the  natural  fall  would 
make  pumping  almost  unnecessary. 

After  Mr.  Adams's  returD,  Mr.  W.  G.  Knoops  was  appointed  man- 
ager and  sent  to  Palembang  in  December,  1896.  Before  bis  arrival 
there,  word  was  received  from  Cbief  Driller  Grosbie  announcing  that 
at  a  depth  of  215  feet  the  oil  sand  had  been  reached.  Mr.  Knoops 
went  to  the  oil  field  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Palembang  and 
telegraphed  on  January  30  that  1,000  feet  south  of  the  first  well  a  sec- 
ond well  had  been  drilled  in;  400  feet  west  of  this  well  a  third  well 
was  completed  on  March  15  at  a  depth  of  177  feet.  The  capacity  of 
the  two  former  wells  is  estimated  at  1,000  barrels  a  day  each,  that  of 
the  third  well  where  the  water  had  not  yet  been  shut  ofif,  at  100  barrels 
a  day.  The  pressure  of  gas  is  enormous.  Although  the  wells  were 
closed  after  much  trouble,  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  escaping 
gas  for  a  wide  distance  around  the  wells.  Oil  is  oozing  continuously 
through  the  shut-oflT  valves.  When  opened  the  oil  spurted  out  15  feet 
high.  Reporting  on  the  further  inspection  of  the  field,  Mr.  Knoops 
says  that  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  is  covered  everywhere 
with  oil. 

After  the  receipt  of  these  reports  the  above-named  company  was 
organized.  The  shares  were  eagerly  taken  by  the  public.  The  com- 
pany has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Messrs.  Boverton  Eedwood 
and  George  Adams  in  the  construction  of  pipe  lines,  refineries,  etc. 

By  estimating  the  production  for  1896  and  1897  upon  the  same  basis, 
in  the  absence  of  any  more  precise  figures,  we  make  the  production  of 
1896  equal  to  696,250  barrels,  and  that  for  1897  1,777,560  barrels,  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  production  of  the  year  previous,  or  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  crude 
could  have  been  obtained  if  the  refiners  could  have  taken  care  of  it. 

The  Koninklyke  Petroleum  Gompany,  in  1897,  turned  out  4,556,245 
cases  of  refined  oil,  valued  at  $3,827,246.  The  amount  of  crude  oil 
from  which  this  refined  was  derived  is  not  well  known,  but  could  be 
estimated  at  about  double  the  quantity  in  volume,  say,  1,777,560  bar- 
rels. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  refined  petroleum  in 
Sumatra,  in  cases,  liters,  and  gallons,  from  1893  to  1897,  inclusive: 

Production  of  refined  petroleum  in  Sunuitraf  189S  to  1897. 


Prodaction. 


1893 401,370 

1894 1,042,943 

1895 :  1,334,249 

1896 1,851,512 

1897 !  4,556,245 


Liters.  Gallons. 

14, 449, 320  3, 182, 669 

37, 545, 948  8, 270, 032 

48, 032, 964  10, 579, 948 

66,654,432  14,681,593 

164, 024, 820  ;    36, 128, 815 


A  United  States  gallon  =4.54  liters. 
1  case  =  36  liters. 

In  1896  there  was  exported  to  Asia  and  Oceanica — which  includes 
China,  Hongkong,  East  Indies,  Japan,  British- Australia — 130,454,940 
gallons  of  illuminating  petroleum,  and  3,000,471  barrels  of  lubricating 
petroleum. 

BORNEO. 

In  the  Island  of  Borneo  and  the  island  of  Labuan,  in  the  northern 
portion,  belonging  to  England,  there  are  many  indications  of  petroleum 
and  ill  all  probability  a  production  will  be  obtained  there,  as  the  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  those  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Colliery  Guardian  by 
Mr.  Boverton  Kedwood,  of  London : 

Bnt  little  is  known  as  to  the  oocurrence  of  petroleum  in  Australia.  Indications 
are  reported  to  have  been  met  with  fit  York  Town,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  York 
peninsula,  between  Gulfs  Spenser  and  St.  Vincent,  and  it  is  said  that  gas  has  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  2,000  feet  at  Narrabeen,  near  Sydney.  A  well  was  drilled 
some  years  ago  in  the  Coprong  district;  in  South  Australia,  on  the  site  of  the  dei)Osit 
of  the  elastic  bituminous  substance  known  as  the  coorougite,  but  oil  was  not  found. 
Extensive  deposits  of  so-caUed  ''kerosene  shale''  occur  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  mineral  has  been  mined  and  distilled  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years  by  two 
companies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Scottish  shales.  The  output  of  shale  in  New 
South  Wales  appears,  during  recent  5  ears,  to  have  been  abont  40,000  tons  per 
annum.  In  New  Zealand  the  principal  indications  of  tbe  presence  of  petroleum 
occur  on  the  North  Island,  at  New  Plymouth  and  on  the  Sugar  Loaves,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  along  a  belt  of  country  extending  from  Horoera  Point, 
near  the  East  Cape,  where  a  film  of  oil  is  said  to  be  sometimes  observed  on  the  sea, 
to  the  Okahuatin  Block,  about  30  miles  west  of  Gisborne  (Poverty  Bay).  At  New 
Plymouth  the  foreshore  is  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  iron  sand,  but  at  low 
water,  wherever  the  shore  is  clear  of  this  sand,  oil  can  be  seen  on  lifting  the  bowl- 
ders.   Drilling  was  commenced  in  this  district  by  two  companies  in  1865,  and  oil 
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was  found,  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  discontinued.  Six  years  ago  a  well 
was  drilled  by  the  New  Zealand  Petroleum  and  Iron  Syndicate  close  to  the  beach  at 
New  Plymouth.  In  this  well  oil  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  915  feet,  and  the  yield 
WAn  estimated  at  about  four  barrels  a  day.  Drilling  is  being  continued  by  another 
company,  and  attention  is  also  being  directed  to  the  possibility  of  finding  oil  at  a 
spot  some  distance  inland. 

In  South  Africa  surface  indications  of  petroleum  are  reported  to  have  been  met  with 
in  several  places.  The  Cape  Argus  last  autumn  published  an  account  of  the  oily  film 
which  had  been  observed  by  the  resident  magistrate  of  the  district  on  some  of  the 
shallow  streams  in  and  around  the  village  of  Ceres  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  confi- 
dent anticipation  was  expressed  that  the  entire  area  of  Bokkeveld,  including  the 
Ceres  and  Tulbagh  districts,  would  be  found  to  be  oil-bearing.  In  the  English  ter- 
ritory of  Appolonia,  about  40  miles  from  Axim,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the 
sandy  ground  near  the  sea  is  in  places  saturated  with  petroleum,  and  a  shallow 
excavation  made  quickly  becomes  filled  with  oil.  Several  wells  drilled  in  this 
district  have  furnished  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  productive  deposit  of  petro- 
leum, but,  owing  to  difficulties  met  with,  the  drilling  operations  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended. 

JAVA. 

The  first  company  to  operate  in  the  Island  of  Java  was  the  Dordt- 
sche  Petroleam  Company  of  Amsterdam^  organized  in  1887  with  a 
capital  stock  of  15,000,000  florins,  or  $6,000,000,  and  was  reorganized 
in  1890  as  The  Dordtsche  Petroleum-Industry  Maatschappij.  Owing 
to  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  products  on  account  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  illuminating  oil  first  manufactured  comparatively  little 
oil  has  been  refined  for  a  number  of  years.  This  company  commenced 
operations  in  the  districts  of  Djaba  Kota,  residency  of  Soerabaya,  and 
secured  leases  and  concessions  of  the  best  oil  territories  so  far  developed 
on  the  island.  Besides  extending  its  operations  in  the  residency  of 
Soerabaya,  it  opened  up  the  oil  field  of  Rembang  in  1893,  which  proved 
highly  productive.  The  oil  found  here  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the 
output  permitted  a  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  illuminating 
oil.  The  first  petroleum  was  placed  upon  the  market  in  1889.  The 
production  for  the  last  five  years  has  fluctuated  considerably,  but  the 
last  two  years  show  decided  gains.  The  production  of  crude  petroleum 
in  1896  was  605,029  barrels;  that  of  1897  has  been  placed  at  726,373 
barrels,  a  gain  of  221,344  barrels,  or  44  i)er  cent,  over  1896.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  production  in  1898. 

In  Java  the  only  producing  company  in  1897  was  the  Dordtsche 
Petroleum  Company  before  mentioned,  which  produced  1,452,747  cases 
of  refined  petroleum,  having  a  value  of  $1,133,142.  The  amount  of 
crude  from  which  this  refined  was  produced  is  estimated  to  be  twice 
the  quantity  in  volume,  or  about  726,373  barrels. 
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The  production  of  petroleum  in  Java  for  five  years  past  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  tfarafrom  1S93  to  1897. 


Year. 


1893. 

189J 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


Barrels  (42 
U.  S.  gallons. 


400,000 
168,000 
293, 654 
505,029 
726, 373 


Of  the  505,029  barrels  produced  in  1896,  263,564  barrels  were  pro- 
duced in  Soerabaya  and  241,465  in  Eeinbang. 

The  following  statistics,  given  by  the  Dordtsche  Petroleum-Industry 
Maatschappij,  Java,  show  their  production  of  crude  and  refined  petro- 
leum during  the  years  1895, 1896,  and  1897  in  the  districts  of  Soerabaya 
and  llembang: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Jara  in  1S95,  1896,  and  1897,  hy  districts. 


Residency  of  Soerabaya : 

Crude gallons. . 

Refined oasi'S . . 

Residency  of  Rembaug : 

Crude gallons.. 

Refined canes. . 


18L5. 

1896. 

* 

1897. 

8,  915,  088 

11, 069, 668 

11,224,131 

525, 004 

604.418 

627,966 

3,418,380 

10,141,535 

7, 458,  373 

222,904 

638,916 

791,  431 

At  the  close  of  1897  this  company  had  34  wells  prmlucing  in  the 
Soerabaya  district  and  4  wells  producing  in  the  Kembang  district. 

Production  of  refined  petroleum  in  Jara,  1S89  to  1897. 


Year. 


Cases. 


I     1889, 

1890 

1891 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

1897. 


8,000 

27,760 

79, 179 

247,839 

276, 062 

452,  728 

779, 239 

1, 250, 000 

1, 452, 747 


PnKluction. 

Liters. 

GallouB. 

288,000 

63,436 

999,360 

220, 123 

2,  850,  444 

627,851 

8, 922, 204 

1, 9a5,  243 

9, 938,  232 

2, 189, 037 

16, 298,  208 

3,589,914 

28, 052, 604 

6, 178, 987 

45, 000, 000 

9,911,894 

52,  298,  892 

11,519,580 
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Tbe  foHowing  is  taken  from  a  translatiou  by  the  American  Mannfao- 
tarer  from  the  Chemische  und  Technische  Zeitang: 

The  Soerabaya  field  consists  of  the  Lidah  pool  with  about  25  flowing  wells,  and 
the  Koetei  pool  with  about  15  partly  flowing  and  partly  pumping  wells.  These  two 
pools  province  at  present  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crude  to  yield  2,000  cases  or  20,000 
gallons  of  illuminating  oil  per  day,  which  production  can  be  increased  at  any  time 
to  25,000  gallons.  Latest  reportit  received  from  Dutch  East  India  say  that  two  new 
wells  have  come  in  recently  in  the  Lidah  pool,  producing  80  and  1,400  barrels 
respectively  per  day.  The  Metatoe  pool  was  discovered  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
has  not  yet  been  connected  with  the  refinery.  The  material  necessary  for  the  pipe 
line  is  expected  from  America  shortly.  There  are  now  two  gushers  in  this  pool,  one 
pro<lucing  400  and  the  other  1,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  Bembang  tield  comprises  the  Panolan  pool  with  15  flowing  wells,  which  pro- 
duce suflicient  crude  for  3,000  cases  per  day,  of  which  only  1,000  cases  can  be  con- 
sumed so  far.  The  latest  gusher  in  this  pool  came  in  in  January  with  a  daily 
production  of  2,400  barrels.  The  Tinawoen  pool  has  not  been  developed  to  any 
extent  as  yet.  It  belongs  to  another  company,  but  the  production  has  been  secured 
by  the  Dordtsche  Petroleum-Industry  Maatschappij  for  ten  years.  The  output  is 
estimated  at  1,600  cases  of  illuminating  oil  daily. 

The  Dordtsche  Petroleum-Industry  Maatschappij  intends,  in  the  first  place,  to  sup- 
ply the  Java  and  Madura  markets,  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased  from 
about  2,500,000  cases  in  1889  to  3,600,000  cases  in  1896.  Of  the  latter  figure  1,250,000 
cases  were  supplied  by  this  company.  This  shows  that  the  company  can  safely 
treble  its  production  before  it  needs  to  look  around  for  outside  markets.  The  trans- 
portation facilities  are  very  good.  The  company  controls  a  fine  system  for  handling 
its  product,  consisting  of  pipe  lines,  tank  cars,  reservoirs,  and  casing  houses,  which 
are  distributed  all  over  the  Island. 

There  are  now  two  refineries  in  operation,  one  at  Wonokromo  for  the  Soerabaya 
field,  and  the  other  at  Ploentoeran  for  the  Kembang  field.  A  third  refinery  will  be 
built  at  Samarang  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  new  parafiin  works  at 
Ploentoeran  is  now  in  partial  operation.  When  running  full,  it  will  produce  6,000 
pounds  of  paraffin  per  day.  At  Wonokromo  a  factory  for  lubricating  oils  is  in  oper- 
atiou,  which  now  supplies  all  the  sugar  factories  and  railways  in  Java  with  this 
article. 

Statistics  of  the  last  eight  years  show  that  the  Javanese  production  of  illuminat- 
ing oil  has  increased  from  8,000  cases  in  1889  to  1,250,000  cases  in  1896,  and  the  net 
earnings  of  the  company  from  36,697  fiorius  to  1,923,611  florins.  The  production  for 
January,  1897,  amounted  to  108,007  cases,  as  against  87,577  cases  for  January,  1896. 

JAPAN. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  crude  petroleum  produced  in 
this  country.  In  1895  the  production  was  141,310  barrels,  equal  to 
5,935,031  gallons,  as  compared  with  197,100  barrels,  equal  to  8,277,450 
gallons,  in  1896,  which  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  The  yield  per  well 
in  Japan  has  been  light.  Many  of  the  wells  are  1,200  to  1,500  feet  deep, 
though  the  general  range  is  from  600  to  1,000  feet.  The  localities 
where  petroleum  is  produced  are  usually  too  crowded  with  wells,  so 
that  their  output  per  well  is  small  and  the  life  of  the  field  shortened. 
Much  of  the  crude  petroleum  is  of  excellent  quality,  some  producing 
as  much  as  65  per  cent  of  illuminating  oil,  while  others  produce  only 
25  to  30  per  cent.  A  large  proportion  of  the  illuminating  oil  is  mixed 
with  the  imiK)rted  American  oil  before  it  is  put  upon  the  market. 
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The  importation  is  about  ten  tiroes  as  large  as  the  production.  A  sys- 
tematic search  is  being  made  for  more  prolific  fields  by  the  geological 
survey  department. 

The  Province  of  Echigo,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  island  from  southwest  to  northeast  and  on  the  northern  margin, 
produces  over  98  per  cent  of  all  the  output  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  K.  ^N^akashima,  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Japan,  we  have  received  the  following  interesting  statement  regarding 
the  production  of  petroleum  in  Japan : 

"The  oil  production  of  1895,  as  ascertained  by  the  Mining  Bureau, 
amounted  to  149,497  koku  (5,935,031  gallons)  of  crude  oil,  of  which 
122,585  koku  (4,866,625  gallons^  valued  at  257,034  yen  ($131,344),  were 
sold  directly  in  the  crude  state  to  different  refining  manufactories,  and 
17,241  koku  (684,468  gallons),  valued  at  94,573  yen  ($48,328),  were  sold 
in  refined  state.  The  production  of  the  most  important  localities  in 
Japan  was  as  follows: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  most  important  diatrictn  of  Japan  in  the  year  1895, 

Prodaction. 


District. 


Hirei 

Urase 

Amaze 

Shiwozawa. 

Total 


Koku. 
64,923 
24,353 
18,508 
17, 576 


OaUons. 

2, 577,  443 

966, 814 

734,768 

697,  767 


125, 360  .      4, 976, 792 


"The  production  of  Echigo  as  a  whole  is  yearly  increasing,  the  yield 
in  1896  probably  amounting  to  above  208,500  koku,  while  that  of  the 
year  1897  will  probably  reach,  say,  300,000  koku  in  round  numbers. 
The  production  in  Amaze  has  declined  remarkably,  the  daily  produc- 
tion in  1897  being  only  50  koku  (from  20  boring  wells)  in  total,  while 
Hirei  (Hirei,  Urase,  and  Katsubozawa  are  all  included  in  one  district, 
being  situated,  say,  12  kilometers  east  of  Nagaoka  town)  is  now  most 
prosperous,  one  of  the  richest  wells  struck  in  the  latter  part  of  1897 
producing  daily  above  100  koku  (94  barrels)  at  a  depth  of  856  feet. 
The  average  monthly  yield  in  this  section  of  Nagaoka  in  1897  reached 
21,000  koku,  the  richest  oil-bearing  rock  being  layers  of  coarse  quartzose 
sandstone,  intercepted  by  layers  of  shale,  collectively  of  Tertiary  origin, 
as  in  other  oil  fields  of  Japan." 
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The  production  of  crade  petroleum  in  Japan  from  1875  to  1896,  inclu- 
sive, is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  prodaction  and  value  of 
refine<l  petroleum  for  the  same  years  are  given,  except  for  1896: 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Japan,  1875  to  1896,  inclueive. 


Prodootion. 


Year. 


1875..,., 
1876....! 
1877....' 

1878 

1879.... 

1<$M/  .... 

1881.... 

1882.... 

1883.... 

1884.... 

1885.... 

1886...  ' 

1887... 

1888... 

1889... 

1890... 

1891... 

1892... 

1893... 

1894... 

1895... 

1896... 


.< 


Crude. 


Koka.  (a) 


4,830 
8,155 
10, 114 
18, 920 
24, 81B 
26,974 
17, 721 
16,450 
21,&59  i 
29,541  I 
30,931 
40,113  I 
30,304 
39,605  ' 
55, 871 
54,399 
55,983 
72, 893 
83,644 
138,077 
149, 497 
208,500 


GallouA. 

191,  751 

323,  753 

401, 526 

751, 124 

985, 195 

1, 070. 868 

703, 524 

653, 065 

859,862 

1, 172, 778 

1, 227, 961 

1,592,486 

1, 203, 069 

1, 572, 318 

2, 218, 079 

2, 159,  &10 

2, 222, 525 

2, 893, 852 

3, 320, 667 

5, 481, 667 

5, 935, 031 

8,  277, 450 


RefiD«<l. 


Talne  received  for  crude 
and  refined  fioJd. 


Kokn.  (a) 


(talloim. 


Ten.  (6) 


Dollars. 


Total .    1, 138, 997     45, 218, 181 


6,215 

246, 735 

107, 9W 

55,170 

7,326 

290,842 

98,496 

50,331 

13,487 

535,434 

136, 911 

69,  962 

8,830 

350, 551 

126,298 

64,538 

4,511 

179, 087 

138,602 

70, 826 

7,097 

281,  751 

250,977 

128, 249 

11, 180 

443,846 

221,  478 

113, 175 

13, 012 

516, 576 

207,029 

105, 792 

13, 431 

533,211 

207,245 

105,902 

10,941 

434,  .S58 

178,290 

91,106 

13,980 

555,006 

245, 697 

125,551 

17, 241 

684,468 

351,607 

179, 671 

(0) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

127, 251 

5, 051, 865 

1 

2, 270, 594 

1, 160. 273 

a  1  koku  :=  39.7  gallons. 


frl  yen =$0,511. 


0  Not  aacertaiotiil. 
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The  prodaction  of  crude  petroleam  in  Japan,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Mining  Bureau,  for  the  years  1880,  1884,  1885,  1892, 1893, 1894,  and 
1896,  is  given,  by  provinces,  in  the  following  table: 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Japan  in  1880, 1884,  1885,  189S,  1898, 1894,  and  1896, 

by  provinces. 


Province. 


Echigo. . 
Totoumi 

Ugo 

Shinano . 
I  shikari. 
Iburi  ... 


Kotsuke 


Total 


l*rovim*e. 


Echigo. . 
Totoarai 

Ugo 

Shinano . 
Ishikari. 
Iburi  ... 
Kotsake 


Total 


Provlnctt. 


Echigo. 


Totoumi 

Ugo 

Shinano. 
I    Itihikari. 


Iburi  ... 
Kotsuke 


Total 


1880. 


Koku.    ' 

22,607  ; 
3, 875  ] 
229  , 
263 


Gallons. 


897, 498 

153,838 

9,091 

10,  441 


1885. 


24,482  I  971,935 

3,  784  150, 225 

771  30,609 

481  '  19,096 


23 


913 


GalloDF. 


25,923  ]  1,029,143 

3,630  i  144,111 

805  !  31,959 

425  16, 873 

148  5, 875 


26, 974   1, 070, 868  \  29, 541 


1, 172, 778  ;  30, 931       1, 227, 961 


1892. 


1893. 


Koku. 

69,042 

2,8:^2 

340 

626 

53 


Gallons. 


72, 893 


2, 740,  968 

112, 430 

13, 498 

24,852 

2,104 


Koku. 


80,259 

2,507 

118 

402 

78 

280 


Gallons. 


3, 186, 282 
99,528 

4,685 
15,959 

3,097 
II,  116 


2, 893, 852 


83,644 


3, 320, 667 


1894. 


189e. 


Koku. 

134,  826 
2,548 
345  ] 
248  ' 
105 


Gallons. 


Koku. 


5, 352, 592  . 

101, 156 

13,697 

9,846 

4,168 


198 


205,348 

2,424 

145 

322 

37 

220 

4 


Gallons. 

8, 152, 316 

96,233 

5,756 

12.783 

1,469 

8,734 

159 


138, 077 


5, 481,  657 


208,500 


8, 277, 450 
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Mr.  Nakashima  says  further:  <'Thu8  the  production  in  189G  was 
some  70,000  koku  more  than  iu  the  preceding  year,  and  this,  as  usual, 
is  due  mostly  to  the  increase  iu  the  environs  of  Nagaoka. 

^^The  most  important  localities  in  Ecbigo,  which  have  yielded  above 
1,000  koku  in  1896,  are  as  follows: 

Production  of  most  important  localities  in  Echigo  in  18,')6. 


Production. 
District.  I  Village.  |  _    _     „      _ 


KoBhi Yamanioto  and  Nigoro. 

Naka-Kambara THUshima 

Santo Amaze 

Kariha Miyagawa 

Niahi-Knhiki Kami-Na<lachi 

Naka-Kubiki Sugawara 


Koku. 

Gallons. 

142, 719 

5, 6ft5,  953 

24,024 

953,  758 

17, 79o 

706,471 

4, 072 

161,  eis 

2,446 

97,087 

2,370 

94,073 

Total '        193,426         7,678,987 


'*It  will  be  8i»en  from  the  above  table  that  nearly  69  per  cent  of  the 
whole  production  has  been  supplied  by  the  output  of  Yamamoto  and 
Nigoro,  these  two  villages  including  the  localities  of  Hirei,  IJrase,  Kat- 
subozawa,  etc.,  not  far  from  Nagaoka  town,  situated  by  the  east  side 
of  Sliinanogawa,  one  of  the  largest  navigable  rivers  in  Japan,  flowing 
to  the  Japan  Sea  by  the  site  of  Niygata  Harbor. 

^^ Tsushima  includes  Shiwozawa,  Shiwodani,  Kanazu,  and  others,  all 
grouped  around  the  town  of  Kiytsu,  northeast  about  40  kilometers  from 
the  former  oil  district  along  the  trend  of  the  hills. 

*'In  the  town  of  Amaze  borings  have  been  extended  a  little  farther 
from  the  seaside  to  the  hill,  but  as  far  as  I  know  with  no  remarkable 
success,  the  wells  sunk  in  this  direction  usually  effusing  gas  and  salt 
water  mixed  with  either  little  or  no  oil. 

^^Miyagawa  now  forms  a  somewhat  detached  locality  near  the  hill 
facing  to  the  Japan  Sea,  distant  southwest  about  10  kilometers  from 
Amaze  and  west  20  kilometers  from  Nagaoka.  The  hill  range,  after 
crossing  a  valley  to  the  east  side  from  it,  however,  contains  here  and 
there  oil-yielding  localities,  collectively  known  as  the  oil  field  of 
Kariha. 

"  The  oil  district  of  Kami-Nadachi  occurs  in  the  western  part  of 
Echigo,  15  kilometers  west  of  Takata  by  direct  distance.  It  has  been 
proved  fruitful  from  working  twenty  years  ago,  annually  producing 
from  2,000  to  3,000  koku,  all  from  shafts  whose  depths  vary  from  300 
to  720  feet.  Recently  a  boring  well  has  been  driven  and  is  said  to  have 
met  a  new  oil  zone  in  a  deejier  horizon  (1,200  feet)  than  that  which  has 
been  previously  known. 

"Sugawara,  known  by  such  localities  as  Gendoji,  Fukazawa,  IVIaya, 
and  Sawada,  occurs  in  the  hill  not  10  kilometers  southwest  from  the 
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town  of  Takata,  the  oil  being  here  produced  from  shafts,  the  deepest 
of  which  reaches  little  above  1,000  feet — the  deepest  shaft  ever  sank  in 
wh(.-le  Echigo. 

^'  Thus,  on  the  whole,  our  oil  production  is  annually  increasing,  this 
increase  being  due  to  the  development  of  boring  in  the  localities 
proved  to  be  comparatively  rich.  This  fact  giving  impulse  to  many 
adventurers,  new  fields  are  also  sought  for  boring,  though  feir  have 
succeeded  at  this  date.  Probably  hopeful  localities  will  appear  in  the 
near  future.  Recently  I  have  heard  of  a  boring  well  sunk  in  Totomi 
which  is  said  to  have  effused  gas  and  oil  from  a  deeper  level  than  has 
been  attained  by  shafts  up  to  the  present  time,  but  whether  it  is  still 
yielding  or  not  1  have  not  been  informed." 

Importation  of  petroleum  into  Japan  from  1868  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1«77. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894 


Value. 


Total 


Quantity  (gallons). 

—  -       -  - — 

Yen.  (a) 

Dollars. 

31,  954 . 

7,236 

3,698 

5,867 

1,662 

849 

52,711     . 

21, 516 

10,995 

152, 296 

72, 170 

36,  879 

446,804 

160, 608 

82, 071 

1, 000, 959 

330,599 

168, 936 

1,291,179 

306,  723 

156, 735 

2, 775, 354 

573, 671 

293, 146 

2, 888, 729 

444, 134 

226, 952 

2, 682, 252 

605, 598 

309, 461 

10, 687, 753 

1, 803, 076 

921, 372 

16, 799, 642 

2, 185,  223 

1,116,649 

14, 895, 892 

1, 400, 471 

715, 641 

8, 007, 200 

979, 112 

500. 326 

20, 682,  205 

2,  320, 905 

1, 185, 982 

23,  631, 055 

2, 456, 261 

1, 255, 149 

17, 534, 885 

1, 773,  361 

906,187 

17, 636, 020 

1. 667, 722 

852, 206 

25, 100, 220 

2,  358, 498 

1, 205, 192 

21, 058, 865 

1, 871, 428 

956,300 

.  28, 507,  767 

3,  519, 255 

1,  798, 339 

36, 998,  843 

4, 587, 135 

2, 344, 026 

42, 663, 580 

4, 950,  256 

2, 529, 581 

40, 482, 160 

4, 535,  720 

2, 317,  753 

32, 689, 275 

3, 328,  398 

1,  700, 811 

49, 763, 392 

4, 401,  041 

2, 248, 932 

55, 643, 719 

5, 135,  332 



51,  797,  111 

2, 624, 155 
26,  468, 323 

474, 110, 578 

al  yen— $0,511 

• 
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The  exx>ort  of  illamiDating  petroleain  in  1894  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  was  37,272,450  gallons. 

INDIA. 

The  prodnction  of  crnde  petroleain  in  India  continues  to  increase,  as 
the  tables  will  show,  although  the  report  for  1897  has  not  been  secured. 

Most  of  the  production  comes  from  CJpper  Burma,  in  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  India,  on  the  Irawadi  Biver.  Nearly  all  of  it  comes 
from  shafts  250  to  325  feet  in  depth,  some  of  them  over  a  century  old. 
The  oil  from  this  section  is  carted  down  to  the  river  in  earthen  vessels, 
emptied  into  the  holds  of  the  native  boats,  and  floated  down  the  river 
in  bulk.  This  method  has  continued  for  many  years.  The  improved 
system  of  drilling  is  being  gradually  introduced,  and  in  some  of  the 
districts  wells  1,000  to  1,200  feet  are  pumped.  Some  of  these  wells 
when  new  start  off  at  as  high  as  50  barrels  i)er  day,  but  gradually 
decline  to  nothing. 

In  Lower  Burma  petroleum  occurs  on  Arrakan  Island.  Petroleum 
occurs  in  Assam,  and  is  being  worked  by  the  Assam  Oil  Syndicate,  as 
well  as  by  the  Assam  Bailway.  The  latter  company  has  completed  a 
refinery.  In  this  field  is  the  district  of  Digboi,  where  the  production 
is  increasing,  and  10  wells  are  now  producing.  In  the  district  of 
Makum  there  are  9  productive  wells. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fritz  Koetling,  is  taken  from 
memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  on  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  the  district  of  Burma: 

The  present  prodnction  of  Barma  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  anticipations  as  regards  the  petroleum  production  of  Upper 
Burma  have  not  been  realized.  The  most  important  field  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  Dr.  Noetling  doubts  whether  the  future  will  show  any  considerable 
increase.  The  localities  where  petroleum  is  known  to  occur  spread  over  a  consider- 
able area,  all  the  localities  being  situated  on  the  top  of  anticlinal  arches.  The  oil 
occurs  in  beds  of  miocene  age,  and  its  occurrence  seems  to  be  limited  to  a  zone  of 
about  40  miles  in  breadth,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arrakan  Yoma. 
As  regards  the  chemical  composition  of  the  oil,  much  remains  to  be  investigated, 
because  no  detailed  analysis  has  yet  been  made.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view 
the  approximate  average  composition  of  Burma  petroleum  is  as  follows : 

U9ual  compoiition  of  Burma  petroleum. 

Per  cent. 

Illuminating  oil 50 

Lubricating  oil 40 

Paraffin  wax 10 

The  methods  of  mining  employed  are  exceedingly  primitive.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  method  of  sinking  an  oil  well  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
that  at  present  used.  A  hole  6^  feet  square  is  dug  and  lined  with  wooden  square  set 
timbering.  The  tools  used  for  digging  consist  chiefly  of  a  chisel-shaped  iron  shoe 
fixed  to  a  heavy  club-shaped  wooden  handle.  The  iron  shoe  is  round,  slightly 
tapered,  and  ends  in  a  double  pointed  edge.  This  tool  can,  of  course,  be  used  only 
in  the  softest  strata.  When  hard  beds  are  encountered,  a  lump  of  iron  weighing 
150  pounds,  pierced  at  the  upper  end  to  allow  a  rope  to  pass,  is  suspended  from  a 
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beam  laid  across  the  well.  The  rope  is  then  cat,  and  the  iron  falls  with  suflGicient 
force  to  produce  a  considerable  hole  in  the  hard  rock.  As  the  fall  of  the  iron  is  so 
directed  that  it  eventually  strikes  every  point  of  the  bottom,  the  bed  is  broken 
thronghy  but  not  without  great  loss  of  time,  for  every  time  the  weight  has  fallen  a 
man  is  obliged  to  go  down  and  fasten  it  to  the  rope  that  it  may  be  hauled  up  again. 
The  appliances  nsed  for  raising  the  material  are  a  rude  windlass,  a  leather  rope,  and 
an  ordinary  earthen  pot.  The  miners  are  lowered  by  a  strong  rope  which  ends  in 
two  slings,  through  which  the  miner's  legs  pass.  At  a  given  signal  the  coolies  hold- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  rope  gradually  lower  the  miner  into  the  well.  The  work 
of  hauling  him  up  again  is  facilitated  by  an  inclined  plane  down  which  the  coolies, 
often  eleven  in  number,  run,  thus  pulling  him  up  more  by  their  weight  than  by 
their  physical  strength.  As  the  time  the  miner  stays  below  is  very  limited,  on 
account  of  the  noxious  gases,  he  would  not  have  time,  coming  from  the  bright  glare  of 
day,  to  get  his  eyes  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  By  having  his  eyes  previously  tied 
np,  he  is  enabled  to  see  when  down  in  the  well.  Before  going  down  he  puts  on  a 
quaint  cap  of  palm  leaves  to  protect  his  head  from  falling  stones.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  is  the  exceedingly  small  percent^e  of  useful  time  during  which  the 
man  is  engaged  in  digging.  It  varies  from  10  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total  time.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  wells  that  have  reached  the  oil-bearing  strata.  In  the  upper 
strata  a  man  may  stay  down  for  hours  without  being  troubled  from  the  want  of  air. 
The  cost  of  a  well  up  to  250  feet  may  be  estimated  at  1,200  rupees. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  productive  wells,  in 
their  depth  and  in  their  output.  Although  this  seems  to  indicate  a  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  native  oil  fields,  it  is  not  really  so,  because  the  increase  has  been  the 
result  of  the  sinking  of  a  number  of  new  wells  in  a  district  hitherto  but  little 
worked.  On  the  other  hand,  those  wells  situated  in  the  older  parts  of  the  field, 
which  formerly  supplied  the  production,  show  a  distinct  decline  in  yield,  notwith- 
standing their  increased  depth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  petroleum  in  India  from 
1889  to  1896. 

rroduciion  of  petroleum  in  India  from  1889  to  1896. 


Tear. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Production. 

Gallons. 

Barrels  (42 
U.S.  gallons). 

» 

3, 298, 737 

94,250 

4, 931, 093 

140,888 

6, 136, 495 

175, 328 

8, 725, 331 

249,295 

10, 359, 812 

295, 994 

11, 139, 597 

318, 274 

13, 013, 990 

371, 828 

15, 057, 094 

430,203 
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In  the  followinp^  table  is  given  the  prodnction  of  petrolenm  in  India, 
by  Britiah  Provinces  and  native  States,  in  1894, 1895,  and  1896. 

ProduetioH  of  petroleum  in  India  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896.^ 


ProTiDc«  or  State. 

1894. 

1805.                                       1896. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

A  NJiain 

Gallon: 
106,904 

Rupees.         OollofU. 
33. 380            30  435 

Rupees,         Gallant. 
7, 287          2aft  7.10 

Rupees. 

M  «79 

Biimia 

10,020.951 
1,742 

1, 057, 545     12. 97S.  MS 

l.&3i.fi51 

14,816,000         1,760,145 
2, 364                   337 

PUQJAb 

iOO 

1, 500                 353 

Native  SUtes 

Total 

50,000  '            0.375 

11, 139, 507 

1, 100, 700     13-  Oia.  000 

1,542,501     15.057.004 

1, 703. 355 

lrapee= $0,436. 

1  United  States  gallon =4.54  liters. 

The  cmde  petroleum  of  Burma  furnished  98  per  cent  of  the  entire 
output  of  India,  showing  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  1896  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  Digboi  district  of  the  Assam  field  yielded  235,230  gallons  in  1896. 
There  were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  India  43,706,780  gallons 
of  illuminating  oil  in  1896.  The  total  importation  of  kerosene  and 
mineral  oil  into  India  in  1896  was  66,648,001  gallons.  The  native 
supply  amounted  to  only  about  13  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

OBEAT  BBITAIN. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Imperial 
Institute  on  December  20, 1807,  by  Boverton  Bed  wood : 

The  Scottish  shale  oil  industry,  which  was  fonnded  by  James  Yoang  in  1850,  has 
now  grown  to  very  considerable  dimensions,  the  quantity  of  shale  raised  in  Scot- 
land— chiefly  in  Midlothian  and  Linlithgow — during  1896  having  amounted  to 
2,212,382  tons.  This  yielded,  on  distillation,  55,309,562  gallons  of  crude  oil.  As  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  attention  was  directed  to  the 
escape  of  inflammable  gas  from  a  spring  of  water  near  Wigan,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  numerous  references  to  the  occurrence  of  petrolenm  in  Lancashire, 
Shropshire,  and  elsewhere.  The  village  of  Pitchford  in  Shropshire  took  its  name 
from  a  small  spring  of  pitchy  petroleum  described  in  Camden^s  Brittania.  Before 
ttuming  his  attention  to  the  distillation  of  shale,  James  Young,  in  1847,  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  products  from  a  petroleum  deposit  at  the  Biddings  Colliery  at 
Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which  his  attention  bad  been  drawn  by  Lord  Playfatr. 
Similar  outflows  of  petroleum  had  been  met  with  at  the  Southgate  Colliery,  Clowne, 
near  Chesterfield,  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  annual 
production  of  petroleum  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  important  to  be  included  in 
the  official  returns.  The  yield  increased  from  30  tons  in  1889  to  260  tons  in  1893,  but 
declined  to  49  tons  in  1894,  and  to  15  tous  in  1895.  It  may  be  within  the  recollection 
of  some  that  the  newspapers,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  reported  a  find  of  petroleum 
near  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somersetshire.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar. 
In  an  old  house,  known  as  Ash  wick  Court,  occupying  an  isolated  position  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  on  high  ground,  there  was  a  well  which,  up  to  the 
time  referred  to,  had  always  furnished  the  household  with  good  water.    Immediately 
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after  the  occnrrence  of  an  eftrthquake  shock,  this  well,  for  a  time,  yielded  more 
petroleum  than  water.  It  appeared  that  a  servant  had  filled  a  saucepan  at  the 
pump  with  water,  as  she  thought,  and  had  put  it  on  the  tire,  when  a  strong  smell  of 
petroleum  was  soon  observed,  and,  upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  pump 
furnished  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water.  Several  barrels  were  tilled  with  oil  from  the 
pump  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  well,  which  was  45  feet  deep,  was  sunk  in 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  and,  except  for  a  short  distance  from  the  surface,  was 
unlined.  Exudations  of  petroleum  had  been  noticed  in  the  same  formation  at  other 
points  along  this  geological  line,  notably  in  the  Black  Rock  quarry  near  the  Avon 
gorge.  Shortly  afterwards  a  similar  occnn*ence  of  petroleum  occurred  in  a  well  at 
a  house  near  Ruabon,  but  in  the  latter  instance  the  quantity  of  oil  was  smaller. 

PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE. 

The  mineral  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  the  production  of 
petroleum  from  1886  to  1896  as  follows : 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Derhyihire,  England,  from  1886  to  1896. 


Year. 


Barrels 


Tons     I 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889, 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


43 

66 

35 

30 

35 

100 

218 

260 

49 

15 

12 


314 

482 

256 

219 

256 

731 

1,594 

1,900 

358 

110 

88 


Value  of  49  long  tons  in  1894,  i:92=$448. 
Value  of  15  long  tons  in  1895,  £28 =$136. 
Value  of  12  long  tons  in  1896,  £29=$141. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  oil  shale  produced  in  Great  Britain  from 
1890  to  1896  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Most  of  the  oil  shale  is 
mined  in  Scotland. 

Production  and  value  of  oil  shale  in  Great  Britain  from  1890  to  1896. 


Year. 


Production. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Tont. 
2,  212, 250 

2, 361, 119 

2, 089, 937 

1, 956, 520 

1, 986, 385 

2, 246, 865 

2, 419, 525 


Value. 


?k     I 


£608,369 
707, 177 
522,484 
489,130 
496,596 
561,  716 
604,881 
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The  crude  oil  varies  from  about  20  to  30  imperial  gallons  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds;  the  ammonia  water,  yielding  sulphate  of  ammonia,  from 
25  to  65  pounds  per  ton.  The  products  from  crude  oil  vary  to  a  less 
extent,  and  from  100  gallons  thereof  the  following  may  be  considered  as 
about  an  average  yield : 

Average  yield  of  100  gallons  of  crude  shale  oil. 


Spirits 

Bamiug  oil 

Gas  oils,  0.840  to  0.865  sp.  gr . . . 
Heavy  oils,  0.875  to  0.895  sp.  gr 
Paraffin  scale 


Total 


Gallonft. 

o 
30 

8 

16 
14 

73 


J 


There  is  also  a  small  residue  of  tar  and  coke  suitable  for  burning. 

The  low  price  of  illuminating  oil  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a  depressing^ 
effect  uiK)n  this  industry.  The  shale-oil  manufacturers  have  had  to  use 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  separation  and  marketing  of  the  numer- 
ous products  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the  shale  and  the  redistil- 
lation of  the  crude  shale  oil  derived  from  it  The  largest  part  of  the 
supply  of  this  bituminous  shale  comes  from  the  mines  of  Midlothian 
and  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland.  There  are  a  number  of  large  manufactur- 
ing companies  at  different  localities  engaged  in  refining  it  and  marketing 
its  several  derivatives. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  importation  of  petroleum  and  its 
products  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  1890  and  1897  from  the  United 
States  and  Kussia  * 

Total  importation  of  petroleum  and  its  products  into  the  Vnited  Kingdom  from  the  United 

Slates  and  Russia  for  1896  and  1897. 

[Barrels.] 


1886. 


Description. 


.  From  United 
I        States. 


IHiimlnating  petroleum. 
Lnbricating  petroleam  . 

Naphtha .^ 

Illnminating  distillate  . 
Crude  and  residuum 


4,330,600 
558,000 
172,300 


From  Russia. 

454,000 
55,650 

230, 170 
4,010 


From  United  ! 


States. 


4, 409, 536 
507,174 
169,  670 


Total '    5,060,900 


743, 830 


<    From  HuMsia. 

559, 175 
110,  856 

325, 395 
50,260 

1, 045, 686 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  while  imports  from  the  United  States  remained 
practically  the  same  for  1896  and  1897,  those  from  Russia  increased 
40.6  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

In  1896  the  amount  imported  from  Russia  was  14.7  per  cent  of  that 
imported  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  20.6  per  cent  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  1897. 

AFRICA. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter, 
contributed  by  Mr.  William  W.  Van-Ness:- 

Algeria. — Petroleum  has  been  lately  found  in  tbe  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  at  a 
place  called  Ain-Zeft,  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Armitage.  The  wells  attained  a  depth 
of  415  meters,  and  by  means  of  a  pump,  between  the  end  of  November,  1895,  and  the 
beginning  of  April,  1896,  a  total  of  196  cubic  meters  of  mineral  oil  was  raised.  The 
output,  calculated  at  the  commencement  at  17  cubic  meters  a  day,  fell,  at  first 
quickly,  then  gradually,  to  1.35  cubic  meters  at  tbe  end  of  the  experiment.  The 
boring  has  been  deepened  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  bed  and 
has  now  reached  a  depth  of  450  meters.  The  pump  has  not,  however,  since  been 
adjusted;  it  is  therefore  unknown  if  the  extra  depth  will  exercise  any  infiuence  on 
the  output.  Another  well  is  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  meters  on  the  northwest 
of  the  first  one. 

Cape  Colony, — Most  promising  indications,  both  of  gas  and  oil,  are  found  in  the 
Ceres  district  of  Cape  Colony,  about  90  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town.  The  forma- 
tion here  is  chiefly  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian,  with  the  strata  lying  in  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  beds.  It  shows  no  indication  of  having  been  either  altered  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  the  intrusive  rooks.  The  synclinal  basins  are  at  some  places 
very  wide — ^in  some  instances  as  wide  as  12  miles — with  well-defined  indications  of 
a  sump  on  its  vertical  axis.  Judging  from  where  the  strata  are  exposed  in  the 
canyon  of  the  hills  above  the  synclinal  valley  I  should  say  that  the  oil  occurred  in  a 
porous  sandstone.  The  springs  of  water  percolating  through  this  sandstone  are,  in 
numerous  instances,  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  and  in  the  grass  fires  burning  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  thifi  sandstone  can  be  observed  little  jets  of  gas  which  burn  occasionally 
for  some  days.  The  formation  at  one  particular  point  is  that  of  a  basin  completely 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  the  lie  of  the  strata  practically  conforming  to  the  lie  of 
the  basin.  The  approximate  depth  of  this  oil  sand  would  be,  X  think,  between  2,000 
and  3,000  feet  below  the  lowest  point  of  this  basin.  A  company,  owning  several 
hundred  square  miles,  has  been  formed  to  develop  this  district,  but  up  to  tbe  pres- 
ent very  little  work  has  been  done.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  to  start  drilling 
shortly.  If  oil  was  struck  in  this  district  it  could  be  easily  piped  by  gravity  to 
Cape  Town,  within  a  distance  of  85  miles,  or  to  tbe  line  of  tbe  Cape  Government 
Railway,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 

In  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  the  vicinity  of  Heilbrun,  indications  of  oil  are  found 
in  the  Devonian  formation  at  points  where  intrusive  dikes  of  basalt  have  cut  the 
formation.  The  formation  here  lies  practically  horizontal,  but  as  most  of  the  country 
in  this  vicinity  seems  to  be  cob  webbed  with  intrusive  dikes  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  the  intervening  area  between  these  dikes  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  large 
quantity  of  oil  or  give  any  great  pressure. 

Indications  of  oil  are  also  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  Matabeleland,  near  the 
Junction  of  the  Umzingwani  and  Limpopo  rivers,  but  no  development  or  systematic 
prospecting  has  yet  been  done  at  this  point. 


NATURAL    GAS. 


By  F.  H.  Oliphant. 


LNTRODUCnON. 

The  decline  in  pressare  previously  noted  contiuned  thronghoat  1897 
in  nearly  all  tbe  producing  fields.  A  number  of  natural-gas  companies 
have  extended  their  lines,  and  with  the  help  of  compressors,  have 
utilized  fields  that  were  previously  neglected.  The  life  of  many  wells 
with  declining  pressure  was  longer  and  furnished  more  gas  than  the 
fall  in  pressure  in  the  early  life  of  the  gas  well  indicated.  Compara- 
tively few  new  gas  wells  were  drilled  during  1897,  the  main  portion  of 
the  field  work  being  to  keep  the  older  wells  free  from  water  and  continue 
their  life  as  long  as  possible. 

Central  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  furnished  some  gas  wells  of  large 
volume  and  pressure  in  comparatively  new  territory. 

The  increase  of  $823,910  in  the  value  of  production  in  1897  over  that 
of  1896  is  due  to  the  greater  number  of  companies,  principally  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  making  returns,  and  not  to  increased 
production.  There  is  difficulty  in  getting  full  and  complete  returns  of 
the  numerous  small  operations  scattered  throughout  the  various  fields. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  natural-gas  engines  throughout 
nearly  all  the  producing  oil  fields  for  pumping  oil  wells  by  a  system  of 
rods  or  rope  connections  has  generally  proved  satisfactory,  and  the 
saving  in  the  amount  of  natural  gas  formerly  consumed  in  doing  the 
same  work  is  very  large.  Where  deep  wells  have  to  be  pumped  in 
clusters  the  condensation  in  the  long  steam  lines  is  a  serious  loss,  often 
amounting  to  much  more  than  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  the  compression  of  air  by  natural-gas  engines  and 
by  slight  modifications  in  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  engines  at  the 
well.  They  can  be  arranged  to  be  economical  compressed-air  engines. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  incandescent  mantles  in  connec- 
tion with  natural  gas  is  noted,  as  this  combination  gives  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best  illuminator  now  offered. 

The  manner  in  which  the  different  States  are  connected  by  pipe  lines 
carrying  gas  from  one  to  the  other  is  complicated,  and  requires  con- 
siderable careful  work  to  separate  the  values.  New  York  receives 
gas  from  its  own  territory  and  also  from  Pennsylvania  and  Canada; 
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Pennsylvania  receives  some  gas  from  West  Virginia;  Ohio  receives 
gas  from  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia,  besides  its  own 
production,  and  West  Virginia  receives  some  gas  from  Pennsylvania. 
A  part  of  the  gas  consumed  in  Illinois  comes  from  Indiana. 

VAIjITE  and  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NATURAIi  GAS  PRODUCED 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  table  below  shows  an  increase  of  $823,910  in  the  receipts  over 
1896  for  the  companies  reporting.  While  this  increase  is  correct  for 
the  increased  number  of  companies  reporting,  it  is  not  a  correct  com- 
parison, as  there  were  889  companies  reporting  in  1897  and  only  763  in 
1896,  a  gain  of  126.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  763 
companies  which  reported  in  1896,  although  prices  were  a  shade  higher 
in  1897.  Much  of  the  amount  now  sold  is  by  meter,  yet  there  is  con- 
siderable gas  disposed  of  in  small  localities  near  the  gas  field,  the 
price  during  the  winter  and  summer  months  being  fixed  according 
to  the  size  of  the  orifice.  Besides  these  companies  making  returns 
there  are  a  number  of  establishments  where  gas  is  largely  consumed, 
such  as  drilling  wells,  operating  pumping  wells  and  pipe  lines,  besides 
that  consumed  by  individuals  on  whose  property  there  are  gas  wells 
and  who  burn  free  gas,  which  will  probably  amount  to  an  addition  to 
the  values  reported  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  approximate  value  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  the  United  States  from  1888  to  1897,  by  States: 

Approximate  value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  the  United  States  from  1888  to  1897, 


Pennsylvania.  $19. 282, 375 
New  York...  J  .     332,500 

Ohio 1,500,000 

West  Virginia'        120, 000 

Indiana 1,320,000 

Illinois 

Kentucky ■ 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Utah 

I 

South  Dakota; 
Ccilifornia. 
Other  States.. 


1888. 


1890. 


Total. 


jpll,  593, 989 

530, 026 

5,  215, 669 

12,000 

2, 075, 702 

10, 615 

2,580 

15, 873 

35,687 

375 

1,728 

150 


12,680 
1,600,000 


'  $9, 5^1, 025 

552,000 

4, 684, 300 

5,400 

2, 302, 500 

6,000 

30.000 

12,000 

10,500 

6,000 

33,000 
1,600,000 


1891. 


22, 629, 875     21, 107, 099 


18, 792, 725 


$7, 834, 016 

$7, 376, 281 

280,000 

216, 000 

3, 076, 325 

2, 136, 000 

35,000 

500 

3, 942, 500 

4, 716, 000 

6,000 

12,988 

38.993 

43, 175 

5,500 

40,  795 

1.500 

• 

3,775 

(     250 

100 

I 

100 

•  «      *  *  * 

30,000 

55,000 

250,000 

200,000 

15, 500, 084 

14, 800,  714 
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ApprwcimaU  value  of  natural  ga$  produced  in  the  United  States,  etc. — Con  tinned. 


Penney  iTania. 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Inaiana 

Illinois 

Kentucky  . . . 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Utah 

Colorado  ... 
California . . . 
Other  States. 


1893. 

$6, 4^,  000 

210,000 

1, 510, 000 

123,000 

5, 718, 000 

14,000 

68,500 

50,000 

2,100 

100 

50 

500 


1893. 


1896. 


1897. 


1 


62,000 
100,000 


$6, 279, 000 

249,000 

1, 276, 100 

395,000 

5, 437, 000 

15,000 

■      89,200 

86,600 

4,500 

100 

50 

500 

12,000 

60,350 

50,000 


$5, 852, 000 

241,530 

1, 255, 700 

100,000 

5, 203, 200 

7,500 

98,700 

112, 400 

3,500 

100 

20 

20,000 

7,000 

55,000 

50,000 


a$5, 528, 610 

256,000 

1, 172, 400 

c640,000 

(6, 043, 635 

6,375 

99,000 

124,750 

1,500 

60 


ft$6, 242, 543 
200,076 
I    1,171,777 
rf9i2, 528 
c5, 009, 208 
5.000 
90,000 
105,700 
500 
40 


20,000 

4,500 

55,682 

50,000 


15,050 

4.000 

50,000 

20,000 


Total... I  14,346,250     13,954,400   13,006,650  |  13,002,512  :  13,826,422 


alndndea  $912,000  worth  of  gas  produoMl  in  PenosylvanU  but  consumed  In  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Mnclndes  $999,882  worth  of  gas  produced  in  Pennsylvania  but  consumed  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia. 

e  Includes  $126,000  worth  of  gas  prodnoed  in  West  Virginia  but  consumed  in  Pennaylvania  and 
Ohio. 

d  Includes  $269,336  worth  of  gas  produced  in  West  Virginia  but  consumed  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio. 

e  Includes  value  of  some  gas  produced  in  Indiana  but  consumed  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

The  following  table  was  compiled  from  the  statements  of  the  same 
companies  and  individuals  making  complete  returns  in  1897  as  in  1896 
in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  A  number  of  gas  companies  and 
individuals  do  not  keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  manner  that  these 
tables  can  be  filled  out.  During  1896  the  number  of  companies  that 
made  a  sufficiently  complete  report  to  fill  out  the  blanks  and  enable 
the  comparison  to  be  made  between  1895  and  1896  were  91  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 205  in  Indiana,  and  59  in  Ohio.  Sufficiently  complete  reports 
for  comparison  were  received  in  1896  and  1897  from  115  companies  in 
Pennsylvania,  291  in  Indiana,  and  87  in  Ohio.  This  shows  that  the  115 
companies  in  Pennsylvania  received  more  for  gas  sold  in  1897  than  in 
1896,  more  gas  being  sold  by  meter,  while  the  receipts  of  291  compa- 
nies in  Indiana  and  87  in  Ohio  were  less. 

The  number  of  fires  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  shows  a  falling  off 
(more  gas  being  sold  by  meter),  while  in  Indiana  there  is  an  increase. 
The  value  of  wood  or  coal  displaced  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  natural 
gas  consumed  in  Pennsylvania;  in  Indiana  the  value  of  the  wood  or 
coal  consumed  to  do  the  same  heating  is  much  more  than  was  paid  for 
the  gas;  in  Ohio  the  values  are  nearly  the  same. 
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The  total  nnmber  of  domestic  fires  supplied  by  these  companies  in 
the  three  States  named  in  1897  was  376,062,  as  compared  with  378,825 
in  1896,  showing  a  total  decrease  of  only  2,763  fires. 

Natural-ga9  recorda  in  1896  and  1897. 


Amount  received  forsale 
of  gas  or  valne  of  gfiA 
oonsnmed $4,255,014 

Value  of  coal  or  wood 
displaced $4, 

Domestic  iires  supplied. 

Iron  and  steel  works  sup- 
plied  

Glass  works  supplied. .. 

Other  establishments 
supplied 

Total  establishments 
supplied 

Total  wells  producing 
Jan.l 

Total:  producing  wells 
drilled 

Total  wells  producing 
Dec.  31 

Total  feet  of  pipe  laid  ...   22. 

Total  establishments  re- 
porting  


Pennsylvania. 


1896. 


I 


202, 119 
197. 106 

38 
41 

717 

796 

1,655 

232 

1,786 
624,257 

115 


1897. 


$4,257,352 

$3, 866, 297 
137,644 

33 
45 

943 
1,021 
1,786 

222 


Indiana. 


1896. 


1897. 


Ohio. 


1896. 


$2,764,614 

$3,624,444 
122, 947 

7 
36 

865 

908 

1,517 

331 


1897. 


$2,751,702  $1,191,719  $1,138,012 


$3,744,961 
137,676 

10 
37 

482 

529 


1,826  I     1,748 
23,932.250  !  15,683.323 


115 


291 


1,748 


316 


$1,275,798  $1,154,834 
58.772  I    50,742 


208 


203 


440 


119 


1,876      465 
17,898,561  7,395,172 


291 


87 


170 

171 

465 

104 

447 
7,492,791 

87 


The  number  of  producing  wells  owned  by  the  companies  reporting 
was  1,786  January  1,  1897,  in  Pennsylvania;  at  the  close  of  the  year 
it  had  increased  to  1,826.  In  Indiana  the  number  of  wells  producing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  1,748;  at  the  close  of  the  year  it 
was  1,876.  Ohio  showed  a  reduction  in  producing  wells  of  from  465 
January  1  to  447  December  31. 

Ea«h  State  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  feet  of  pipe  laid 
during  1897,  Indiana,  however,  showing  the  largest  increase. 

The  following  table  was  compiled  from  the  statements  of  all  com- 
panies and  individuals  making  returns,  and  shows  the  amount  received 
for  the  sale  of  the  gas  in  the  States  where  it  was  consumed  in  1897. 
In  several  instances  not  all  of  it  was  produced  in  the  State  where  it 
was  consumed,  but  was  brought  into  it  from  the  adjoining  States. 
Hence  these  figures  will  not  check  with  the  table  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  gas.  There  were  889  companies  and  individuals  in  the 
several  States  named  that  reported,  giving  the  amount  received  for 
gas,  together  with  the  value  of  the  coal  or  wood  displaced  by  it 
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FaliM  0/  natural  ga$  eantuw^  in  the  United  States  in  2897 ^  hy  Stafee,  and  the  value  of 
eoal  or  wood  displaced  hjf  eame,  at  reported  bp  889  personSf  firms,  and  corporations. 


State. 


I  Compa*        Amount  re- 
iQieii  or  in-    oeivMl  for  sale 


dividu. 
»!■  re- 
porting. 


Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Ohio 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

California 

Utah  and  Colorado 

lUiuois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Total 


889 


of  gaa,  or 

value  of  gas 

oonaamM. 


I 

I      Estimated 
\  yalae  of  coal  or 
'  wood  displaced 
by  gas. 


176 

a  $5, 392, 661 

;|5, 251, 991 

452 

3, 945, 307 

5,297,905 

157 

(1,506,454 

1, 559, 9a5 

41 

c  874, 617 

!    886,086 

12 

<I791, 192 

881,259 

10 

98, 517 

124. 350 

16 

89,312 

104,903 

8 

32,062 

39,620 

3 

19,050 

24,000 

10 

5,000 

5,000. 

3 

158 

158 

1 

40 

40 

12, 754, 370       14, 175, 247 


a  Inclades  $150,000  worth  of  gas  produced  in  West  Virginia,  but  consumed  in  Pennsylvania. 
b  Includes  $334,<IT7  worth  of  gaa  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia,  but  con* 
sumed  in  Ohio, 
c  Includes  $874,541  worth  of  gas  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  but  consumed  in  New  York. 
d  Inoindea  $148,000  worth  of  gas  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  but  consumed  in  West  Virginia. 
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USES  TO  WHICH  NATURAL  GAS  IS  APPIilED. 

The  followiDg  table  shows  the  principal  uses  to  which  natural  gas  is 
applied.  The  amount  consumed  as  an  illumiuaut  increases  yearly,  but 
in  the  table  it  is  not  separated  from  that  supplying  domestic  fires.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  889  companies  and  individuals  reported  in  1897,  as 
compared  with  763  in  189G,  which  accounts  for  the  general  increase  in 
this  table.  Much  gas  is  also  consumed  near  the  wells  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  superior  article  of  lampblack,  unreported ;  and  a  large  amount 
of  natural  gas  of  which  we  have  no  record  is  consumed  by  individuals 
and  companies  inside  of  the  gas  belts.  A  number  of  iron  mills  and 
steel  works  in  and  about  Pittsburg  have  their  own  lines  extending  to 
the  gas  fields. 

Uses  to  lohich  natural  ga^  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1897  was  put,  as  reported  by 

889  pereonsy  firms,  and  corporations. 


State. 


Penusylvania 

Indiana 

Ohio 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

California 

Utah  and  Colorado 

Illinois ' 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Total 


Compa- 
nies or 
indi- 
viduals 
report- 
ing. 


Domentic 

fires 
supplied. 


176 

452 

157 

41 

12 

10 

16 

8 

3 

10 

3 

1 


201, 059 

214,  750 

85,368 

55,086 

30,015 

3,956 

9,395 

1,706 

640 

185 

12 

2 


Establishments  supplied. 

Iron 
mills. 

Steel 
works. 

r^lass 
works. 

57 
58 

1 

2 

other 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total. 

20  .       26 
11           2 
1    

1 

1,021 

864 

181 

78 

388 

18 

1 

2 

1,124 

935 

183 

80 

393 

20 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

...... 

1 
• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

123  i    2,554     2,739 


RECORD  OF  WEIjIiS  AND  PIPE  luINES. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  companies  and 
individuals  operating,  the  number  of  gas  wells  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year,  the  number  of  gas  wells  abandoned  during  the  year, 
and  the  nonproducing  wells  drilled  in  1897,  together  with  the  total 
length  of  pipe  (from  2  inches  up  to  16  inches  in  diameter)  laid  up  to 
December  31,  1897,  which  during  the  year  amounted  to  a  gain  of 
1,061^  miles. 
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Record  of  welU  and  amount  of  pipe  line  as  reported  by  889  pereone,  firme,  and  corporations 

in  1897. 


Wells. 


State. 


Compa- 
nieti  or 
indi*  j 
viduals 
report- 
ins- 


ducing,  dacing,  4**f»;  ducing,    ^i^^}^^ 
Dec.  31.  driUeS'.^^^?  ,  Dec.  81       ''"''^ 


1898.    inl897.i 


PennsylvaDia  .. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

New  York 

West  Virginia..' 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

California 

Utah  and  Colo- 
rado   

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Total  ... 


176  2, 124 
452  2,400 


157 
41 
12 
10 
16 
8 

3 

10 

3 

1 


659 

286 

105 

61 

69 

17 

18 

25 

3 

2 


314 

419 

88 

33 

47 

16 

9 

1 


1807. 


holeH 
drilled  in 


1807. 


147   2,291 

230  2,589 

59       688 


9 
2 
3 
2 


310 

150 

74 

76 

18 

18 

30 

3 

2 


889  5,769       932  I    452   6,249 


96 
66 
51 
7 
1 
8 
2 


236 


Total  pipt;  laid  to  Dec.  31, 
1897. 


Feet. 

Miles. 

28,  270, 705 

5,354+ 

23, 226, 981 

4,399 

9, 500, 472 

1,799-f- 

2, 186, 998 

414 

4, 717, 392 

893 

442, 570 

84 

362,580 

69 

54,700 

10+ 

221,200 

42 

47,160 

9 

1,000 

1    » 

750 

69, 032, 508 

13, 074i 

RECORDS  BY  8TATKS. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

No  new  gas  territory  was  opened  up  during  1897.  There  were  a 
number  of  extensions  of  moderately  good  territory  in  some  of  the  fields. 
All  indications  point  to  exhaustion  of  the  several  fields  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  demand  and  capacity  of  the  gas  pool.  As 
the  pressure  diminishes  it  takes  more  time  to  obtain  an  equal  quantity 
of  gas.  This  is  at  first  accomplished  by  drilling  more  wells.  Then  it 
is  found  that  the  gas  mains  are  too  small  to  secure  enough  gas,  and 
the  gas  pump  is  installed.  When  there  is  a  large  demand  for  gas, 
suction  efficiency  is  within  a  few  pounds  of  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Greene  County  has  produced  several  good  gas  wells  during  the  year 
in  that  deep  territory  where  the  Gordon  sand  is  found  at  from  2,600 
to  2,800  feet  in  depth,  and  in  places  another  sand,  300  feet  below  the 
Gordon,  holds  gas  in  fair  quantities.  What  is  known  as  the  30-foot 
sand,  at  Nineveh,  contains  gas  and  lies  above  the  Gordon  sand. 

For  several  years  during  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  the  great 
volume  was  disposed  of  at  prices  below  its  value  and  consumed  in  the 
most  uneconomical  manner  or  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  when 
the  pressure  on  the  lines  ran  too  high,  rather  than  to  shut  it  in  at 
the  wells.     The  gas  companies  have  been  using  more  care  of  late 
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years  wbeu  the  end  seemed  almost  in  sigbt,  and  since  the  introdaction 
of  the  meter  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of  each  consumer  to  use  natnral 
gas  in  the  most  economical  manner.  It  is  probable  that  to-day  1  cubic 
foot  of  gas  as  now  consumed  is  accomplishing  the  same  results  that 
required  3  or  4  cubic  feet  for  several  years  afber  gas  was  introduced. 

The  pressure  at  the  wells  throughout  the  State  ranges  from  1  pound 
to  700  pounds,  and  the  average  is  placed  at  65  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  following  table  shows  a  gain  in  the  value  of  gas  produced 
in  1897,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  natural-gas  companies  and 
individuals  reporting,  176  in  1897  as  compared  to  156  in  1896 : 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Pennsylvania  from  1885  to  1897. 


Tear. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1885 

$4,500,000 

9,000,000 

13-  749.  .»>00 

1892 

1893 

$7,376,281 
6, 488. 000 
6, 279, 000 
5, 852, 000 
5, 528,  610 
6,242,543 

1886 

1887 

1894 

1888 i    19,2«2,375 

1889 \    11,593,989 

1890 9.551.025 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1891 

7, 834, 016 

There  were  2,291  wells  reported  as  producing  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
314  productive  wells  drilled,  147  wells  abandoned,  and  96  dry  holes 
drilled  in  1897,  by  the  176  companies  and  individuals  reporting. 

OHIO. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  throughout  almost  all  of  the  gas 
fields  in  the  State  except  the  Lancaster  field,  which  has  been  extended 
as  far  south  as  Good  Hope  township  in  Hocking  County.  A  number  of 
large  wells  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugargrove,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Fairfield  County.  These  wells  range  from  3,000,000 
to  6,000,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  about  2,200  feet 
in  depth,  and  get  the  gas  in  the  Clinton  horizon.  Their  rock  pressure 
is  about  800  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  gas  from  this  district 
goes  to  Columbus,  Lancaster,  Chilicothe,  and  Athens.  This  field  is  by 
far  the  most  promising  in  the  State,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  extended  still  farther  south.  It  has  furnished  a  steady  supply  to 
Columbus  and  Lancaster  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  indications  are 
that  these  cities  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  supply  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  Trenton  limestone  pro- 
duction in  northwestern  Ohio  has  been  very  marked  during  1897.  The 
initial  pressure  in  1888  was  450  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  that  for 
1896  was  placed  at  45  pounds,  and  that  for  1897  at  30  i)Ounds.  As  the 
pressure  falls  many  wells  are  ^^ drowned  out"  by  water,  which  seals  up 
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the  flow  of  gas,  and  requires  more  gas  to  be  consumed  in  the  gas  com- 
pressors to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  lines,  so  that  the  last  x>ortions 
of  the  gas  in  the  rock  will  be  secured  by  additional  expense,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  limit  of  its  profitable  extractions  will  not  be 
reached  in  a  short  time. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  total  value  of  natural  gas,  as 
reported  in  1897,  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  for  1806.  There  were 
27  more  companies  and  individuals  reporting  in  1897  than  in  1896. 
The  decrease  in  northwestern  Ohio  is  partially  compensated  by  the 
increase  in  the  Lancaster  field. 


Value  of  natural  ga8  produced  in  Ohio  from  1886  to  1897, 


1885 $100,000 

1886 !  400,000 

1887 1,000,000 

1888 1,500,000 

1889 5,215,669 

1890 4,684,300 

1891 3,076,325 


1892 $2,136,000 

1893 1,510,000 

1894 1,276,100 

1895 1  1,255,700 

1896 1,172,400 

1897 1,171,777 

J 


The  157  companies  and  individuals  reporting  in  1897  show  that  there 
were  688  gas  wells  producing  at  the  close  of  the  year;  88  productive 
wells  were  drilled  during  the  year;  59  were  abandoned,  and  51  were 
nonproductive. 

INDIANA. 

The  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in  this  State  has  remained 
nearly  the  same  for  three  years  past.  That  of  1897  is  slightly  less  than 
th<it  of  1896.  A  large  amount  of  gas  goes  from  this  State  to  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  All  the  gas  found  iu  the  State  comes  from  the  Trenton  limestone 
at  an  average  depth  of  a  little  less  than  1,000  feet.  The  original  rock 
pressure  in  1886  was  325  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  in  1896,  about  220 
pounds;  and  iu  1897  it  is  placed  at  195  pounds.  In  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report,  Department  of  Geology,  Mr.  J.  C.  Leach,  State  gas 
inspector,  says:  "The  average  yearly  decrease  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been  20  pounds,  the  decrease  for  the  past  year  being  about 
25  pounds.  And  in  connection  with  the  above  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  wells  of  the  field  will  cease  to  be  serviceable  when  the 
rock  pressure  reaches  100  pounds."  If  it  were  possible  to  exhaust  all 
of  the  gas  down  to  30  pounds  there  would  remain  30  per  cent  of  the 
original  volume  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  which  at  the 
present  rate  ol  consumption  would  last  about  five  years.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  gas  area  in  this  State  is  being  invaded  by  the  flow 
of  salt  water  as  the  pressure  diminishes^  and  it  is  a  problem  to  deter- 
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mine  how  mach  pressure  will  be  required  to  restrain  the  water  and 
keep  it  from  sealing  up  the  flow  of  gas.  In8i)ector  Leach  submits  the 
following  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  gas  wells  in  the  Held: 

WeHs  driUed  for  gas  since  March  14, 1886 5,400 

Wells  abandoned  since  March  14,  1886 2, 800 

Wells  producing  gas  Janaary  1, 1898 2, 600 

In  the  spring  of  1897  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  was  found  in  drill- 
ing for  gas  near  Alexander,  This  was  soon  followed  up  by  the  drilling 
of  about  fifty  wells  in  the  vicinity,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indiana  gas  field. 
Oil  was  found  in  about  one-half  of  these  wells.  Those  producing  gas 
alone  were  plugged,  but  those  producing  oil  were  operated,  and  a  very 
large  waste  of  gas  occurred.  The  capacity  of  some  of  these  wells  was 
as  great  as  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty- four  hours,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  exhaust  for  several  days.  Those  producing  some 
oil  were  operated  and  a  very  large  amount  of  gas  wasted,  which  was  of 
more  value  than  the  oil  obtained.  This  has  been  partially  corrected  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  in  1893,  and  further  strength- 
ened by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  which  took  the  ground  that 
natural  gas  was  confined  in  a  general  reservoir,  and,  being  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  that  individuals  and  companies  were  restrained  from 
allowing  it  to  go  to  waste  by  escaping  from  wells  into  the  air.  The  laws 
regulating  the  unrestricted  flow  of  natural  gas  have  been  the  subject 
of  many  suits,  with  varying  results,  so  that  their  enforcement  has  been 
surrounded  by  legal  difficulties. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
natural  gas  produced  in  Indiana  from  1886  to  1897 : 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Indiana  from  1886  to  1897. 


Year. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

1886 

$300,000 
600,000 

1892 $4,716,000 

1887 

1893 

5, 718, 000 

1888     

1. 320, 000 

1894 

5, 437, 000 
5, 203, 200 
5, 043, 635 
5, 009, 208 

1889 

2, 075, 702 
2,302,500 
3, 942, 500 

J895 

1890               

1896 

1891            

1897 

The  number  of  wells  reported  at  the  close  of  1896  was  2,400;  419 
were  drilled  in  1897  and  230  abandoned,  so  that  the  number  of  wells 
producing  December  31, 1897,  was  2,589,  and  the  number  of  dry  holes 
drilled  was  66. 

KENTUCKY. 

Natural  gas  is  produced  in  Meade,  Breckinridge,  Hardin,  and  Jeffer- 
son counties  in  western  Kentucky,  and  in  Floyd,  Martin,  and  Lawrence 
counties  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
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The  wells  that  supply  a  part  of  Loaisville  and  Garnettsville  are 
located  in  Meade  County.  These  wells  are  about  480  feet  deep  and 
obtain  tbeir  gas  in  the  Devonian  black  slate.  The  pressure  has  been 
gradually  decreasing,  and  in  cold  weather  the  supply  is  insufficient. 

Some  gas  is  found  in  Breckinridge  County  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cloverport.  The  wells  are  about  9r>0  feet  in  depth.  The  gas  wells  in 
Hardin  and  Jefferson  counties  are  small  with  gradually  declining  pres- 
sure, and  the  product  is  consumed  by  their  owners  for  domestic  purposes. 

There  are  many  wells  having  large  volumes  of  gas  located  at  WarAeld, 
Martin  County,  in  eastern  Kentucky.  They  have  been  shut  in  for  a 
number  of  years.  Several  good  gas  wells  have  been  developed  lately 
by  the  New  Domain  Oil  and  Gas  Company  in  Floyd  County.  The 
gas  comes  from  the  top  of  the  '^big  lime"  (Lower  Carboniferous)  and 
the  Berea  sand.  None  of  this  gas  has  been  utilized,  although  there 
is  a  company  organized  expecting  to  pipe  it  to  the  towns  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  50  miles  north. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  gas  produced  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1897.  It  shows  a  slight  decline.  Nearly  all  of  this  amount 
is  pro<luced  by  the  wells  in  Meade  County  and  sold  at  Louisville. 
The  length  of  the  pipe  line  is  35  miles. 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Kentucky  from  1889  to  1897, 


Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


I  18S9 
I  1890 
'  1891 
1892 
!     1893 


$2,580 
30,000 
38,993 
43, 175 
68,500 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Value. 


$89,200 
98,700 
99,000 
90,000 


The  number  of  wells  reported  was  69  producing  at  the  close  of  1896; 
9  were  drilled  in  1897  and  2  abandoned,  leaving  76  wells  producing  at 
the  close  of  1897. 

ILLINOIS. 

Natural  gas  is  found  in  Bureau  and  Randolph  counties.  In  Bureau 
County  the  pressure  remains  steady  from  3  to  30  pounds,  and  the  aver- 
age depth  is  about  140  to  160  feet.  The  gas  is  found  in  a  greensand 
capped  by  a  hard  blue  clay.  It  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  a 
large  number  of  families  have  their  own  gas  wells.  The  supply  has 
been  steadily  maintained  for  ten  years.  In  Randolph  County  there  are 
a  number  of  gas  wells  (in  the  town  of  Sparta)  that  have  furnished  a 
constant  supply  of  gas  for  eight  years,  but  which  at  this  writing  are 
nearly  exhausteil.  There  were  25  producing  wells  rei)orted  at  the  close 
of  1896,  5  were  drilled  that  were  producers  in  1897,  making  30  produc- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  production  of  natural  gas  in  Illinois  from  1889  to  1897  was  as 
follows : 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Illinois  from  1889  to  1897, 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Value. 


$10,bl5 

6,000 

6,000 

12,988 

14,000 


Year. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Value. 


$15,000 
7,500 
6,375 
5,000 


KANSAS. 

The  counties  in  this  State  in  which  natural  gas  is  produced  are  Allen, 
Wilson,  Miami,  Montgomery,  and  Wyandotte. 

In  Allen  County  there  are  a  number  of  good  gas  wells  which  have 
been  drawn  on  for  several  years,  but  the  decline  in  pressure  is  slight. 
The  gas  is  found  at  an  average  depth  of  875  feet  in  a  conglomerate  of 
sand  and  shale  after  passing  through  many  strata  of  limestone  and 
shale.  The  pressure  is  about  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Mont- 
gomery County  has  a  number  of  good  gas  wells  of  permanent  pressure 
that  obtain  their  gas  from  the  sand  rock  at  an  average  depth  of  675 
feet.  Others  less  deep  that  found  gas  in  shale  have  ceased  production. 
There  are  also  gas  wells  in  Miami  County  that  are  only  300  to  500  feet 
in  depth,  but  their  period  of  operation  is  short.  Wilson  County  has  a 
number  of  moderately  good  gas  wells. 

Altogether  Kansas  has  not  produced  as  much  gas  as  was  expected 
from  the  amount  of  development  during  189G.  The  production  of  1897 
shows  a  considerable  falling  oft'.  Many  gas  plants  of  towns  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Forest  Oil  Company,  which  owns  a  number  of  the  largest 
gas  wells  in  the  State.  The  number  of  producing  wells  at  the  close  of 
1896  was  61,  as  reported  by  10  companies  making  returns;  16  were 
drilled  in  1897  and  3  were  abandoned,  leaving  74  producing  at  the  close 
of  1897.    During  the  year  8  dry  holes  were  drilled. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  in  Kansas  from  1889  to  1897  has  been 
as  follows: 

Value  of  natural  goA  produced  in  Kansas  from  1889  to  1897, 


Year. 


Value. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


$15, 873 

12,000 

5,500 

40, 795 

50,000 


Year. 

Value. 

$86,600 
112, 400 
124,  750 
105, 700 

1894... 

1895 

1896 

1897 
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MISSOURI. 


A  small  amoant  of  natural  gas  was  produced  from  shallow  wells  in 
Kansas  City  and  was  consumec^l  by  the  owners  of  the  wells  for  domestic 
purposes.  Bates  County  has  several  gas  wells  showing  a  pressure  of 
25  pounds,  which  also  produce  a  small  amount  of  oil. 

CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  many  wells  producing  a  small  amount  of  gas  scattered  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  of  California.  There  are  also 
numerous  springs  through  this  region,  in  which  gas  is  found  bubbling 
up  with  the  water.  The  range  of  these  springs  in  some  localities  is 
northwesterly  to  southeasterly,  and  may  mark  the  line  of  an  old  earth- 
quake fracture.  The  more  or  less  violent  folding  of  the  strata  in  most 
of  this  region^  together  with  earthquakes  of  varying  severity,  has  pre- 
vented the  accumulation  of  large  reservoirs  of  high-pressure  natural  gas 
throughout  these  valleys.  There  may  be  large  reservoirs  in  the  probable 
anticlinals  that  are  buried  under  the  mass  of  alluvium  that  is  found. 

At  Stockton,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  some  25  wells  have  been 
sunk.  The  wells  usually  range  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet  in  deptji.  One 
of  them  (an  exception  to  the  rule)  is  2,500  feet  in  depth,  furnishing  gas 
sufficient  to  supply  a  number  of  families  with  heat  and  light.  Most 
of  these  wells  flow  gas  and  water  together,  and  furnish  from  20,000 
to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  pressure  varies  from  3.3  inches  to 
6.8  inches  of  water. 

There  are  numerous  wells  wliich  furnish  from  1,000  to  20,000  cubic 
feet,  usually  associated  with  flowing  water,  in  Merced,  Tulare,  and 
Fresno  counties.  At  Los  Angeles  there  are  some  wells  that  flow  mod- 
erate quantities  of  gas  in  the  locality  of  the  oil  wells,  the  gas  from 
which  is  used  for  generating  steam  and  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  in  California  from  1889  to  1897  has 
been  as  follows : 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  California  from  1889  to  1897, 


Year.  i        Value.         I'  Year.  i        Vaiae. 


I 


1889 $12, 680    1894 ,   $60, 350 

1890 33,000  '  1895 55,000 


1891 30,000  I  1896. 

1892 55,000  I   1897. 

J893 62,000 


55,682 
50,000 


NEW    YORK. 


Natural  gas  is  found  in  Allegany,  Onondaga,  Chautauqua,  Erie, 
Oswego,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Livingston,  and  Cattaraugus  counties  in  a 
range  of  strata  that  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
and  extends  to  the  Upper  Devonian  formation. 
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Most  of  the  gas  produced  in  Kew  York  State  comes  from  the  vicinity 
of  Wellsville^  from  wells  that  are  from  900  to  976  feet  in  depth ;  the 
pressure  is  light  but  the  volame  is  large,  and  is  found  in  sand  rock  of 
the  Upper  Devonian  formation.  There  are  several  gas  pools  in  this 
county  skirting  the  edge  of  the  oil  production,  which  supply  the  towns 
of  Audover,  Greenwood,  Whitesville,  Glean  in  part,  Ceres,  Nile,  Bel- 
mont, Friendship,  Wellsville,  Bolivar,  Allentown,  and  Willing.  A 
considera]|;)le  amount  of  gas  comes  from  Ricebrook,  in  Allegany  Gounty. 
The  old  original  gas  well  was  pat  down  at  Fredonia  in  Ghautanqua 
Gounty,  in  1821,  and  was  used  for  lighting  at  that  date.  Most  of  the 
wells  in  this  county  are  small  and  owned  by  individual  consumers. 
Baldwinsville,  in  northwestern  Onondaga  Goanty,  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  fair  wells  ranging  from  300,000  to  1,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 
These  wells  vary  from  2,000  to  2,850  feet  in  depth,  a  number  having 
gone  entirely  through  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  rock  pressure  is 
reported  to  be  1,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  wells  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oswego  Goanty,  which  get  their  gas  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Trenton  limestone,  show  large  volume  at  first,  but  decliue  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  many  others.^ 

In  Erie  Gounty  the  main  supply  of  gas  comes  from  the  Medina 
sandstoue.  There  are  a  great  many  shallow  wells  of  slight  volume 
that  obtain  gas  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  shale  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

Buffalo  and  the  towns  of  Getzville,  North  Tonawanda,  Alden, 
Clarence,  and  Depew  obtain  most  of  their  gas  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada.  Wells  in  Livingston  County  supply  the  town  of  Caledonia. 
The  cost  of  drilling  shallow  wells  is  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  foot,  and 
deeper  wells  cost  fiom  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  foot. 

The  following  table  shows  apparently  a  large  decrease  in  the  value 
of  natural  gas  produced  in  the  State  during  1897.  This  is  because  the 
previous  reports  included  gas  furnished  by  Pennsylvania  and  Canada, 
which  was  deducted  this  year. 

The  value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  New  York  from  1885  to  1897  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Xew  Fork  from  1885  to  1897. 


Value. 


$196,000 
210,000 
933,000 
332,600 
630,026 
552,000 
280,000 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Value. 


$216, 000 
210,000 
249,000 
241, 530 

«256,000 
200,076 


1  These  wella  anpply  the  towns  of  Palaski,  Lacona,  and  Sandycreek. 

*  A  portion  of  this  amount  should  be  credited  to  Pennsylvania,  bat  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
separation. 
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There  were  286  prodacing  wells  re^yorted  at  the  close  of  1896;  33 
wells  were  drilled  iu  1897  and  9  abaudoned,  leaving  310  producing  wells 
at  the  close  of  1897;  during  the  year  7  dry  holes  were  drilled. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

This  State  has  increased  its  production  over  40  per  cent  during  1897, 
reaching  a  total  of  $912,528  in  value.  This  amount  represents  a 
larger  quantity  of  gas  than  most  of  the  other  values,  because  only  a 
portion  of  the  towns  consuming  gas  use  meters.  Of  the  amount  above 
named,  $269,335  was  for  gas  consumed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Gas  is  found  in  Wetzel,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Doddridge,  Kitchie,  Tyler, 
Harrison,  Pleasants,  Wood,  Marshall,  Kanawha,  and  Logan  counties. 
The  sands  supplied  in  gas  are  the  Cow  Kun  Salt  Sand,  Big  Injun, 
Gantz,  Fifty-foot,  Gordon,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Elizabeth  sands.  The 
depth  of  gas  wells  ranges  from  1,200  to  2,800  feet,  and  the  rock 
pressure  varies  from  100  to  1,100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  the 
Mannington  district  the  largest  part  of  the  gas  comes  from  Fourth 
sand  wells,  find  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  pressure.  In 
Wetzel  County  the  Big  Injun  and  Gordon  sands  furnish  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  gas.  In  the  latter  part  of  1897  a  well  was  drilled  iu,  south- 
west of  Pinegrove,  iu  Wetzel  County,  on  the  Cunningham  farm.  It 
could  not  be  controlled  for  several  weeks,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  the  ^^Big  Moses ^'  well  some  10  miles  farther  south  when  it 
was  first  opened  up.  There  were  several  other  large  gas  wells  devel- 
oped in  this  section.  The  price  for  drilling  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.60 
per  foot.  There  is  a  large  falling  off  iu  the  pressure  of  several  of  the 
fields.  There  are  three  lines  leading  out  of  West  Virginia,  namely, 
the  Philadelphia  Gas  Company,  from  Tyler  County  to  Pittsburg;  The 
Wheeling  Natural  Gas  Company,  from  Cameron  to  Wheeling  and  to 
Bridgeport,  Ohio;  and  The  Mountain  State  Gas  Company,  irom 
Pleasants  County  to  Marietta,  Ohio.  The  following  cities  and  towns 
are  also  supplied :  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Sistersville,  New  Martins- 
ville, St.  Marys,  Morgantown,  Mannington,  Fairmont,  Clarksburg, 
Weston,  Moundsville,  Cameron,  and  Cairo,  besides  many  smaller 
places.  There  were  105  producing  wells  reported  at  the  close  of  1896; 
47  wells  were  drilled  in  1897,  and  2  abandoned,  leaving  150  wells 
producing  at  the  close  of  1897;  1  well  was  dry. 

COLORADO. 

The  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in  Colorado  has  been  placed 
at  $4,000  in  1897,  as  compared  with  $4,500  in  1896.  A  considerable 
portion  is  used  for  drilling  wells,  the  value  of  which  was  not  fully 
determined. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  drill  for  gas  alone.  Its  occurrence  is 
''incidental  to  the  production  of  ])etroleum  in  the  Florence  field.  Sev- 
eral abaudoned  oil  wells  produce  enough  gas  to  supply  part  of  Florence 
for  domestic  purposes.    Gas  has  a  maximum  pressure  at  the  well  of 
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about  10  ouuces,  aud  is  pumped  from  the  wells  into  the  mains  and 
delivered  under  service  pressure  of  8  to  16  ounces.  More  or  less  is 
used  in  drilling  and  pumping,  of  which  no  estimate  is  made. 

UTAH. 

During  the  year  1897  the  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  was  absorbed  by  the  Union  Light  and  Power  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  It  is  reported  that  43,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  was  produced  aud  consumed  in  1897.  The  wells  are  from 
400  to  000  feet  in  depth  and  originally  had  a  pressure  of  140  to  240 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  according  to  their  depth. 

Constant  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  the  wells  open, 
owing  to  the  silting  of  the  slate  and  sand,  which  settles  to  the  bottom 
aud  chokes  up  the  tiow.  Several  new  wells  were  added  to  the  plant. 
These  wells  are  located  12  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  shore 
of  Salt  Lake.  The  analysis  of  this  gas  in  the  reiK)rt  for  1896,  from  an 
analysis  made  for  the  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
gave  16.6  per  cent  of  free  hydrogen.  Dr.  F.  C.  Phillips,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Pennsylvauia,  made  an  analysis  of  this  gas  for  free 
hydrogen  and  failed  to  find  a  trace  with  the  most  delicate  test  by  the 
use  of  pure  dry  palladium  chloride.  The  following  is  taken  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  chemical  section  of  the  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  November  18,  1897:  '<It  seems  safe  therefore  to  assert 
that  free  hydrogen  does  not  occur  in  natural  gas  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  that  the  gas  of  recent  origin  from  that  region  does  not  differ 
from  that  produced  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Pennsylvania,  as  re- 
gards the  presence  of  free  hydrogen." 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Utah  from  1S9S  to  1897, 


Year.  Value. 


1893 $500 

1894 500 

1895 20,000 

1896 20,000 

1897 15, 050 

CANADA. 

Very  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  report  for  1896.  The  two  fields 
that  furnish  nearly  all  the  natural  gas  are  the  Essex  and  Welland 
fields — the  former  near  the  western  extremity  and  the  latter  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  There  are  about  34  wells  producing 
in  the  Essex  field  and  106  in  the  Welland  field. 
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More  gas  was  furnished  in  1897  than  in  1896  and  was  valned  at 
the  wells  at  1308,448.  The  largest  markets  for  the  natural  gas  are 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  some  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petrolia  and  Oil 
Springs,  Lamberton  and  Kent  counties,  that  supplies  domestic  require- 
ments of  quite  a  number  of  families. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  producing  wells,  miles  of 
pipe,  workmen  employed,  value  of  the  gas  product  at  the  point  of 
production,  and  the  wages  for  labor: 


Statisiica  of  natural  gas  in  Canada. 


Tear. 

1893 

1894 

lo«ID ......  •.. 

1896 

1897 


Prmliicinj;    MileHofgaa 


wells 


pipe. 


107 

117 

110 

183i 

123 

248 

141 

287i 

140 

297 

Workmen 
employed. 


59 
99 
92 

87 
84 


Valae  of  gas 
product. 


$238,200 
204, 179 
282,986 
276, 710 
308. 448 


AVages  of 
lauor. 


$24, 592 
53, 130 
73,328 
47, 527 
42,338 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  natural  gas  produced  in 
Canada,  including  that  delivered  in  the  United  States  at  the  cities  of 
Buffalo  and  Detroit  by  pipe  lines,  from  1892  to  1897  : 

Value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Canada  from  1892  to  1897. 


Year. 


Value. 


1892 $ 150, 000 

1893 366, 233 

1894 313,754 

1895 423,032 

1896 276, 301 

1897 325,873 


IMPORTS. 


The  foreign  value  of  the  natural  gas  exported  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  and  delivered  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Buffalo,  New 
York,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  from  partial  reports  and  esti- 
mates, is  placed  at  $250,000. 
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HYDROGEX  SUIiPHIDE  IN  THE  NATURAIi  GAS  OF  POINT 

ABINO,  CANADA. 

In  the  Joarnal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  for  September, 
1898,  Prof.  Francis  C.  Phillips,  Alleghefly  University,  discusses  the 
occurrence  of  this  impurity  in  the  Abino  natural  gas.  Point  Abino  is 
a  promontory  extending  into  Lake  Erie  from  the  northern  shore,  and  is 
about  10  miles  west  of  Buffalo.  It  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
important  gas  field  from  which  Buffalo  obtains  a  large  part  of  its 
natural  gas. 

The  Provincial  Natural  Gas  Company  drilled  a  600-foot  well  near 
the  end  of  the  point  in  1892  and  gas  was  found  at  a  depth  of  350  feet, 
and  again  at  400  feet,  or  at  the  base  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  The 
Abino  gas  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  gas  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  western  Pennsylvania  in  that  it  contains  hydrogen  sulphide  (sul- 
phureted  hydrogen)  and  yields  sulphur  dioxide  on  combustion. 

Natural  gas  from  the  Niagara  limestone  is  apt  to  contain  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  although  some  pockets  of  this  impurity  are  encountered 
which  soon  become  exhausted,  yet  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
over  long  periods  it  continues  to  be  an  objectionable  ingredient  of  com- 
mercial natural  gas. 

Under  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  at  a  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  hydrogen 
sulphide  caused  serious  annoyance  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  excavat- 
ing a  sewage  tunnel,  and  it  was  met  with  at  about  the  same  depth  by  the 
Cataract  Construction  Company  in  working  on  the  wheel  pit  and  tun- 
nel shaft  It  accompanies  the  gas  found  near  Fort  Erie,  at  more  than 
one  place  between  Buffalo  and  Point  Abino,  and  at  Port  Colborne,  20 
miles  west  of  Buffalo,  as  also  at  Chippewa,  south  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
at  Alden,  18  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  Professor  Phillips  says:  ^^The  sul- 
phur gas  is  found  in  wells  distributed  over  a  territory  extending  irregu- 
larly for  about  40  miles  east  and  west  and  about  20  miles  north  and 
south"  (of  Buffalo). 

In  this  region  there  are  three  other  horizons  which  yield  gas,  all  of 
them  below  the  Niagara  limestone,  the  Clinton,  the  Medina  sandstone, 
and  the  Trenton  limestone — ^the  latter  rock  occurring  at  a  depth  of 
2,940  feet  6  miles  north  of  Point  Abino.  But  hydrogen  sulphide  seems 
to  be  an  invariable  accompaniment  only  of  the  gas  from  the  Niagara 
limestone. 

In  testing  the  Abino  gas  for  organic  sulphides,  such  as  methyl  and 
ethyl  sulphide,  negative  results  were  obtained,  as  also  for  ethylene. 
The  composition  of  the  gas  was  as  follows:  Hydrogen  sulphide,  0.74; 
nitrogen,  2.69;  carbon  dioxide,  trace;  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series,  96.57. 

The  comi)osition  of  the  paraffins,  by  weight,  was:  hydrogen,  24.10; 
carbon,  75.90. 

This  analysis  was  made  in  September,  1896.  Other  samples  of  the 
Abino  gas  were  taken  in  September,  1897,  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
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sulphide  found  was  0.82  per  cent.  Taking  the  production  of  the  Point 
Abino  well  at  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  E.  Goste,  engineer  for  the  company,  Professor  Phillips  calculates 
that  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  burned  to  sulphur  dioxide  is 
equivalent  to  600  pounds  of  sulphur  per  day,  or  115  tons  in  one  year. 
While  the  full  capacity  of  the  well  is  not  used,  yet  there  are  other  wells 
yielding  sulphur  gas,  so  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere  around  Buffalo  must  be  very  large. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  iu  the  natural  gas  from 
the  Niagara  limestone  nothing  very  definite  is  known.  It  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  occurrence  of  gypsum  in  the  region.  Under  this  head 
Professor  Phillips  remarks  as  follows: 

If  a  genetio  relationship  exist,  as  is  saggested  by  their  association,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  by  oxidation  in  presence  of  limestone, 
has  prodaced  gypsum  or  whether  the  gypsum  has,  by  decomposition,  yielded  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  If  hydrogen  sulphide  has  undergone  oxidation  there  seems  to  be 
reaison  to  suppose  that  the  process  must  have  occasionally  remained  incomplete 
when  occurring  at  great  depths,  and  have  resulted  in  the  setting  free  of  sulphur. 
Sulphur  does  not  appear  to  occur  native  in  the  region.  If  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
has  penetrated  f^om  greater  depths  to  undergo  oxidation  in  the  higher  strata,  it 
should  be  found  more  abundantly  in  the  lower  gas-bearing  rocks,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  uppermost  of  these,  viz,  the  Niagara  limestone. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  gypsum  would  seem 
to  require  an  exposure  to^igh  temperature  in  presence  of  hydrocarbons— conditions 
which  can  not  have  occurred.  No  one  of  the  constituents  of  natural  gas  could,  at 
temperatures  existing  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  region,  have  produced  hydrogen 
sulphide  by  its  action  upon  gypsum. 

In  the  same  article  Professor  Phillips  describes  a  new  method  for  the 
determination  of  sulphur  in  gas  mixtures,  by  which  a  measured  volume 
of  gas  is  burned  in  an  oxygen  atmosphere,  the  sulphuric  acid  absorbed 
in  sodium  hypo-bromite  solution  and  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate. 
While  the  principle  is  not  new,  yet  some  excellent  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  apparatus,  etc.,  e.  g.,  the  use  of  pure  carbon  monox- 
ide to  mix  with  the  natural  gas  before  oxygen  is  admitted,  the  concen- 
tric arrangement  of  the  burner  tubes  so  that  the  issuing  oxygen  shall 
encircle  the  flame  of  gas  burning  from  a  platinum  tip,  etc. 


ASPHALTUM. 


By  Edward  W.  Parker. 


PUOI>UCTIOX. 

Under  the  general  head  of  asphaltam  in  these  reports  are  included 
all  of  many  varieties  of  bitumens  which  are  produced  on  a  commercial 
scale.  The  different  varieties  embrace  the  nearly  liquid  form  charac- 
terized specifically  as  maltha  or  brea;  the  sandstones  and  limestones 
impregnated  with  bitumen  and  termed  <^  bituminous  rock,"  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  hard  asphaltum  to  which,  from  peculiar  character- 
istics or  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  special  names  have  been  given, 
such  as  albertite,  elaterite,  gilsonite,  wurtzelite,  lithocarboii,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  production  of  asphaltum  and 
bituminous  rock  in  the  United  States  since  1882: 

Production  of  eutphaltum  and  bituminous  rock  from  1883  to  1897. 


Year.  Short  tons.  Value.  Tear.  Short  tons.  Value. 


1882 3,000  $10,500          1890 40,841  $190,416 

1883 3,000  10,500          1891 45,054  242,264 

1884 3,000  ;         10,500    ,     1892 87,680  445,375 

1885 3,000  I         10,500          1893 47,779  372,232 

1886 3,500  14,000     '     1894 60,570  a>3, 400 

1887 4,000  I         16,000          1895 68,163  348,281 

1888 50,460  187,500          1896 80,503  577,563 

1889 51,735  171,537          1897 75,945  664,632 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  aggregate  production 
of  asphaltum,  bituminous  rock,  etc.,  in  1897  amounted  to  75,945  short 
tons,  valued  at  $604,632,  against  80,503  short  tons  in  1896,  worth 
$577,563.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  while  the  output  in  1897 
decreased  4,558  short  tons,  the  value  not  only  showed  a  marked 
increase  ($87,069),  but  reached  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded.  This 
increase  in  value  was  not  due  to  any  advance  in  values,  but  rather 
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to  an  increase  in  the  production  of  hard,  gum,  or  refined  bitamen, 
and  an  increase  also  in  the  oatpat  of  maltha  or  brea,  which  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  crude  asphaltum  and  bituminous 
rock,  all  varieties  of  which  showed  a  decreased  production.  Crude 
asphaltum,  for  instance,  showed  a  decrease  in  production  irom  6,500 
tons  in  1896  to  5,971  tons  in  1897,  while  the  average  price  per  ton  was 
practically  the  same,  there  being  only  a  difference  of  4  cents  in  the  two 
years.  The  production  of  bituminous  sandstone  decreased  from  56,971 
short  tons  in  1896  to  48,801  tons  in  1897.  The  average  price  per  ton  of 
this  product  increased  from  J3  to  $3.25.  In  the  production  of  bitu- 
minous limestone  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent,  from  4,300 
tons  in  1896  to  2,100  tons  in  1897,  with  a  difference  of  only  half  a  cent 
in  the  average  price  per  ton.  The  increases  were  in  the  production  of 
mastic,  liquid  asphaltum,  and  in  that  of  hard  and  refined  ^^gum" 
asphaltum.  In  the  latter  are  included  ^'  gilsonite"  from  Colorado  and 
Utah,  hard  "Ventura"  asphaltum  from  Ventura  County,  California, 
and  all  gum  or  solid  bitumen  refined  before  being  sold.  The  produc- 
tion of  liquid  asphaltum  increased  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  from  9,510 
tons  in  1896  to  14,650  tons  in  1897.  The  average  price  fell  from  $22.50 
per  ton  to  $21.25.  The  production  of  hard  and  refined  asphaltum  in- 
creased from  3,122  short  tons  in  1896  to  3,940  tons  in  1897.  The  increase 
in  value  was  from  $92,240  to  $102,000,  indicating  a  decrease  in  the 
average  price  per  ton.  This  decline  was  from  $29.58  in  1896  to  $26  in 
1897.  The  amount  of  asphaltum  sold  in  the  form  of  "mastic"  (that  is, 
ground  or  masticated,  heated,  and  pressed  into  blocks  for  convenient 
shipment)  increased  from  100  tons  in  18(T6  to  483  tons  in  1897.  The 
average  price  per  ton  was  $9  in  1896,  and  a  little  over  $20  in  1897,  the 
increase  in  price  being  due  to  a  x^roduct  of  this  material  reported  from 
California  in  1897  on  which  a  higher  value  was  placed.  No  mastic  was 
reported  from  this  State  in  1896. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  comparative  increase  in  value  was  in 
spite  of  lower  prices,  instead  of  because  of  higher  values.  The  increase 
of  25  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of  bituminous  sandstone  meant  an 
increase  of  $12,200  over  the  value  of  the  same  amount  of  product  at 
the  price  obtained  in  1896.  But  if  the  prices  for  the  maltha  and  hard 
asphaltum  had  been  the  same  in  1897  as  in  1896,  the  value  would  have 
increased  about  $32,400,  so  that  comparatively  there  was  a  decrease 
in  value  of  about  $20,000.  The  higher  value  of  mastic  in  1897  partly 
offset  this  decrease,  but,  taken  at  the  same  prices  for  all  kinds  as 
obtained  in  1896,  the  value  in  1897  would  have  been  nearly  $675,000 
instead  of  $664,632. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  production  and  value  of  the  several 
kinds  of  asphaltum  and  asphaltum  products  in  1896  and  1897.  Both 
the  amounts  and  value  are  for  the  product  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  first  sold. 
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Varieties  of  aaphaltum,  fitc,^  j>roduced  in  189i)  and  2897. 


Variety. 


1896. 


Short  tODii. 


Cnide  asphaltnm 6, 500 

Bituminous  Bandstone 56, 971 

BituiiiinouH  liuieatone (a) 4, 300 

Mastic 100 

Hani,  reiined,  or  gnm 3, 122 

Liquid  or  maltha 9, 510 

.     Total i  b0,503 


Value. 

$78,000 
170, 913 

21,500 
900 

92,240 
214, 010 


577,563 


Short  tuna. 

5,971 
48, 801 

2,100 
483 

3, 940 
14,650 


75, 945 


1897. 


Value. 


$71, 404 
158,914 

lo.eoo 

9,864 
102,500 
311, 350 


66i,aS2 


a  Not  lncliidiD((  maAtic  or  refined  asphaltum  made  from  hituminoas  limestone. 


PRODUCTION  BY  STATES. 

Considering  the  production  by  States,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there 
were  seven  States  and  Territories  that  contributed  to  the  product  in 
1897  against  four  in  189(>.  The  four  States  from  which  the  product  was 
obtained  in  1896  were  California,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Utah.  Kentucky, 
which  reported  an  output  of  5,383  short  tons  in  1894  and  2,359  tons  in 
1895,  had  no  proiluct  in  1896,  but  resumed  production  again  in  1897, 
with  an  output  of  3,25i)  tons,  while  new  mines  opened  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  added  those  Territories  to  the  list  of  producers, 
with  a  combined  product  of  28<>  short  tons.  All  of  the  small  product 
from  Texas  in  1897  (65  tons)  was  from  Montague  County,  the  lithocarbon 
property  in  Uvalde  County  being  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  non- 
productive. The  production  in  California,  the  most  important  produc- 
ing State,  decreased  from  74,471  short  tons  in  1896  to  68,650  tons  in 
1897,  while  the  value  of  the  product  increased  over  20  per  cent,  from 
(492,663  to  $598,502.  This  increase  in  value  in  the  face  of  a  decreased 
output  was  due  to  a  falling  off  of  over  12,000  tons  in  the  production  of 
crude  asphaltum  and  bituminous  rock  and  an  increase  of  700  tons  in 
the  production  of  hard  Ventura  asphaltum  and  of  5,150  tons  in  the 
production  of  liquid  asphaltum  or  maltha,  while  an  addition  of  403 
tons  of  mastic  augmented  the  value  by  $9,000.  The  combined  prod- 
uct of  Colorado  and  Utah  increased  from  3,170  short  tons  in  1896  to 
3,700  tons  in  1897,  with  a  decrease  in  value  i^om  $49,680  to  $47,500,  a 
condition  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtained  in  California. 
The  production  of  Colorado  and  Utah  is  combined,  and  further  discus- 
sion of  the  industry  in  these  States  is  omitted  in  order  to  maintain 
the  confidential  nature  of  individual  statements  which  are  furnished 
this  office. 
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In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
asphaltum  production  during  the  past  four  years,  by  States: 

Production  of  asphaltum  Hnoe  1894,  hy  States, 


SUto. 


1894. 


Sliort 
tons. 


California 51,lg7 

Kentucky 5,383 

Indian  Territory,  Ok- 
lahoma, and  Texas ...  a  3, 000 
Colorado  and  Utah 1,  000 

Total 


Value. 

$251, 901 
21,409 

45,000 
35,000 


1895. 


Short 
tons. 


Value. 


64,046  $284,086 


2,359 

a  1,058 
700 


11,795 


1896. 


Short 
tons. 


74,471 


Value. 


1897, 


Short 
tons. 


Valnc.    I 


$482,663 


29,900    &2,862 
22,500  I    8,170 


35,220 
49,680 


68,650 
3,250 

345 
3,700 


$698,502 
15, 150 

3,480 
47,500 


60, 570  ,  353, 400     68, 163  |  348, 281 


80,503  i  577.563 


75.945 


664,632 


a  Texas  onlv. 


b  Indian  Territory  and  Texas. 


CALIFORNIA. 

California  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  asphaltum- 
producing  States  as  Pennsylvania  does  to  the  coal  producers;  that  is, 
so  far  ahead  in  both  the  amount  and  the  value  of  the  product  as  to 
preclude  all  chance  of  being  supplanted  for  many  decades  to  come. 
California's  contribution  to  the  asphaltum  production  in  1897  was  a 
little  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  value  the  asphaltum  from  Cali- 
fornia represented  a  fraction  less  than  90  per  cent.  During  the  last 
four  years  the  average  proportion  of  California's  product  to  the  total 
has  been  the  same  as  in  1897 — 90  per  cent.  The  lowest  proportion  was 
in  1894,  when  California  produced  84.5  per  cent;  the  highest,  in  1896, 
with  95.4  per  cent.  In  value  California  has  produced  an  average  of  84 
per  cent  during  the  last  four  years. 

There  are  six  counties  in  the  State  in  which  asphaltum  is  mined — 
Kern,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Ventura.  They  are  all  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  and  all  except 
Kern  County  border  on  the  ocean,  and  in  some  cases  the  asphaltum 
deposits  are  close  to  the  shore,  so  that  the  product  can  be  loaded  into 
vessels  directly  from  the  mine.  Hard  asphaltum  is  produced  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura  counties.  Liquid  asphaltum,  or  maltha,  is  pro- 
duced in  Santa  Barbara  and  Kern -counties;  and  the  product  from  the 
other  three  counties  is  bituminous  rock.  The  liquid  asphaltum  is  used 
as  a  flux  in  reducing  the  harder  varieties  to  the  proper  consistency  for 
cementing  purposes.  For  this  jiurpose  it  is  claimed  to  be  very  superior 
to  coal  tar  and  petroleum  residuum. 

In  previous  volumes  of  Mineral  Resources,  analyses  of  different  Cali- 
fornia asphaltums  have  been  published.  The  following  is  an  analysis, 
made  by  Dr.  Frederick  Salathe,  of  material  from  the  Waldorf  mine  of 
the  Consolidated  Asphalt  Company,  Santa  Barbara  County: 
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Jnaljf9is  of  asphaUum  from  Waldorf  min€,  Santa  Barbara  County,  California. 


Per  cent. 


Total  bitumen y  Billable  in  ohioroform 76. 20 

Moistare 1. 80 

Mineral  residne  (infusorial  earth) 22. 00 

Organic  matter,  insoluble Traces. 


Total 100.00 


The  relation  of  retinoid  (i)etroIene)  to  retene  (asphalteue)  in  the  pure 
bitumen  extracted  from  the  same  material  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Retinoid  (petrolene) 64. 16 

Retene  (asphaltene) 35. 85 

Free  sulphnr None. 

Combined  sulphur 60 

Dr.  Salathe  recommends  this  asphaltnm  for  paving  purposes  upon 
the  following  grounds:  (1)  The  complete  uniform  mixture,  penetration, 
and  cementation  which  exist  between  the  bitumen  and  mineral  matter; 
(2)  the  small  percentage  of  moisture,  which  facilitates  fluxing;  (3)  the 
physical  properties  of  the  pure  bitumen,  such  as  toughness,  elasticity, 
and  cohesion ;  (4)  the  retinoid  or  petrolene  and  retene  or  asphaltene, 
which  constitute  the  bitumen,  are  in  such  proportions  that  the  asphal- 
tene is  held  in  complete  solution  by  the  petrolene  and  will  not  precipi- 
tate in  powdered  form,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disintegration  in 
some  asphalts. 

Following  is  a  published  analysis  of  hard  asphaltnm  from  the  Ven- 
tura County  mines  of  the  California  Asphaltum  Company: 


r 


AiialyHs  of  fentura  County,  California,  asphaltum. 

Per  cent. 


'    Bitumen^  soluble  in  95  per  cent  alcohol 

Bitumen,  soluble  in  ether 54 

Petrolene 


70.30 

Asphaltene 29. 47 

Foreign  matter |  .23 

Total  bitumen [  99.77 

Moisture .03 

Fixed  carbon '  .12 

Mineral  matter  (ash) .08    > 


Total , i    100.00 
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The  production  of  aspbaltnm  in  California  on  a  commercial  scale  began 
in  1888.  The  product  in  that  year  consisted  entirely  of  bituminous  sand- 
stone, which  was  used  for  street  paving.  In  the  following  year  consid- 
erable attention  was  paid  to  the  refining  of  some  of  the  natural  product 
for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  insulators,  and  protective  covering  for 
wharf  piling  and  timbers,  wood  conduits,  etc.  During  these  first  two 
years  of  the  asphaltiim  industry  in  California  the  business  was  some- 
what overdone  and  a  reaction  set  in.  The  conditions  were  not  ripe  for 
a  revolution  in  the  system  of  street  paving,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
that  the  bituminous  sandstones  of  California  are  especially  adapted. 
Moreover,  those  who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  had  done  so  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge.  It  is  now  well  known  that  asphalt  pavements 
are  serviceable  and  enduring  only  when  proper  attention  has  been  given 
to  preparation  of  the  foundation,  laying  of  the  base,  and  technical 
treatment  and  laying  of  the  asphalt  Itself.  More  than  this,  owing  to 
the  great  difierences  in  the  qualities  of  various  asphaltums  and  bitu- 
minous rocks,  each  must  be  studied  for  itself  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Because  one  asphaltum,  treated  by  the  same  process  to  which 
another  has  been  subjected,  does  not  give  as  satisfactory  results,  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  former.  It  may  be 
really  better  than  the  other.  The  trouble  has  been  with  the  prepara- 
tion. To  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  California 
asphaltums  may  be  attributed  the  unsatisfactory  result  from  their  earlier 
applications  and  the  collapse  of  several  companies  which  engaged  in 
the  business.  More  intelligent  application  has  corrected  this  error, 
and  the  superior  qualities  claimed  for  the  California  asphaltums  have 
not  only  been  demonstrated  at  home,  but  have  secured  for  them  recog- 
nition and  markets  abroad.  The  increased  production  in  the  last  five 
years  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact. 

The  production  of  bituminous  rock  in  California  during  1897  was  20 
per  cent,  or  11,545  tons  less  than  in  1896,  which  was  partly  made  up  by 
a  small  increase  in  the  production  of  crude  hard  asphaltum  and  refined 
gum  and  an  increase  of  over  5,000  tons,  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  maltha  or  liquid  asphaltum.  The  increase  in  these  and  the  addition 
of  403  tons  of  mastic  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  total  value  more 
than  $100,000  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the  output  of  bituminous 
rock.  This  is  readily  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  average 
price  for  bituminous  rock  in  1897  was  $3.15  per  ton,  whereas  hard 
asphaltum  brought  from  $12  to  $20  per  ton  and  the  average  price  for 
liquid  asphaltum  was  a  little  over  $21  per  ton.  The  total  value  of  the 
asphaltum  produced  in  California  in  1897  was  the  largest  ever  obtained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  production  lof  asphaltum  and 
bituminous  rock  in  California  since  1888: 
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Annual  produotion  of  atphaltum,  tic,  in  Cal{fomia  since  1888, 


Ymt. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
18&i. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Bitaminoua 
rook. 


Short  ton; 
49,300 
47,968 


Hard 
aaphaltom. 


Short  Urns. 


Halth*. 


Total. 


I  Total  value. 


Short  torn. 


39,962 
24,000 
33,000 
45,397 
38,921 
56,971 
45,426 


6,250 
&9,650 
65,790 
21, 375 
o8,000 
d8,574 


1,300 


3.750 

9,500 

14,650 


Short  tons. 
49,300 
47,968 

(a) 
39,962 

31,550 

42,650 

51, 187 

64,046 

74, 471 

68,650 


$152, 500 

126,885 

(a) 
154, 164 

188,350 
275,  662 
251, 991 
284,086 
492, 063 
598, 502 


a  Not  rpported  by  States. 
b  Includee  maltha  or  liquid 


e  Incladea  bard  erode  aaphaltum  and  refined  gum. 
iphaltnm.        d  Inolades  hard  aaphaltum,  maatio,  and  gum. 

KENTUCKY. 


Two  Goanties  in  Keutacky  are  credited  with  aspbaltain  production 
in  1897 — Breckinridge  and  Logan.  Grayson  County  has  produced 
some  in  former  years,  but  the  deposits  were  not  worked  either  in  1896 
or  in  1897.  The  entire  proiluct  of  Kentucky  is  in  the  form  of  bitumi- 
nous sandstone.  The  output  from  Logan  County  is  from  a  recently 
opened  deposit  near  Bussellville.  The  asphaltnm  or  bituminous  sand- 
stone deposit  is  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  covers  about  550  acres,  practi- 
cally level.  The  stratum  of  bituminous  s<andstone  is  from  6  to  20  feet 
thick,  with  an  overburden  of  earth  from  2  to  10  feet  thick.  The  over- 
burden is  stripped  off  and  the  bituminous  rock  quarried  out.  At  pres- 
ent only  hand  labor  is  employed  in  drilling  and  handling  the  material. 
Dynamite  is  used  to  blast  it.  The  company  operating  this  deposit  has 
acquired  other  properties  of  a  similar  character  in  Warren  and  Butler 
counties  which  it  expects  to  have  in  operation  during  1898. 

No  production  was  reported  from  any  of  the  Kentucky  deposits  in 
1896.  The  first  product  from  the  State  was  obtained  in  1891,  since 
which  time  the  output  has  been  as  follows: 

Annual  production  of  hiiaminoui  sandstone  in  Kentucky  from  1891  to  1897, 


Tear. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1891 

3,000 
2,680 
1,929 
5,383 
2.a59 
None. 
3,250 

$6,000 
10, 525 
6,570 
21,409 
11,  795 
None. 
15,150 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 
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OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 

The  asphaltum  deposits  near  Oklahoma  City,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  the  report  for  1896,  were  opened  up  in  1897,  and  yielded  an  out- 
I)ut  of  60  short  tons.  Mr.  George  F.  Devereux,  M,  E.,  states  that  the 
company  operating  the  deposit  has  placed  a  large  amount  of  machinery 
on  the  ground  and  will  be  able  to  j)roduce  100  tons  of  asphaltum  per 
day.  Additional  railway  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  mate- 
rial have  also  been  obtained,  and  an  increase  of  business  for  1898  is 
confidently  anticipated. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

About  100  miles  a  little  east  of  south  from  the  Oklahoma  deposits, 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  the  Indian  Territory,  are  deposits  of  bitu- 
minous limestone  and  bituminous  sandstone.  The  first  production 
from  this  locality  was  reported  in  1897,  consisting  of  200  tons  of  the 
former  and  340  tons  of  the  latter.  Some  of  this  was  sold  crude  (100 
tons);  80  tons  was  sold  as  mastic,  2,300  pounds  of  crude  being  used  to 
make  1  ton  of  mastic,  while  refined  gum  asphaltum  to  the  amount  of 
40  tons  was  extracted  from  the  remainder,  8J  tons  of  crude  being  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  1  ton  of  gum.  In  the  tables  of  production 
in  the  preceding  pages  the  amount  and  value  is  given  for  the  material 
as  it  was  first  marketed,  only  100  tons  being  included  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "crude." 

TEXAS. 

The  "litho-carbon"  property  at  Cline,  in  Uvalde  County,  was  idle  in 
1896,  and  the  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  small 
product  from  the  State  in  1897, 65  short  tons,  was  from  the  mines  of  the 
St.  Jo  Asphaltum  Company,  in  Montague  County. 

COLORADO   AND   UTAH. 

The  production  of  asphaltum  in  these  two  States  is  combined  in  these 
reports  for  two  reasons:  First,  in  order  to  maintain  the  confidential 
nature  of  individual  statements;  second,  because  the  gilsonite  product 
of  Colorado  is  from  an  extension  eastward,  into  Rio  Blanco  County  of 
that  State,  of  the  gilsonite  deposits  in  the  Uncompahgre  Indian  Ileser- 
vation,  Uinta  County,  Utah,  (jilsonite  is  also  mined  in  Wasatch 
County,  Utah,  and  asphaltic  limestone  is  produced  in  Utah  County. 
The  gilsonite  deposits  have  been  fully  described  in  previous  volumes  of 
Mineral  Resources  and  in  a  report  by  Mr.  George  H.  Eldridge  in  Part  I 
of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Survey.  In  the  report  on 
asphaltum  in  Mineral  Resources  for  1896  a  discussion  of  the  chemistry 
of  gilsonite  by  Dr.  William  C.  Day  was  jjublished.  There  is  nothing  of 
interest  to  add  to  the  statements  previously  published  except  the  fig- 
ures of  production  in  1897,  which  show  an  increase  of  530  tons  in  the 
amount  over  the  output  in  1896  and  a  decrease  in  value  of  $2,180. 
Lower  prices  for  gilsonite  are  responsible  for  the  decreased  value. 
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Annual produeiion  oftupkaltum,  etc,  in  Utah  Hnce  1891, 


Year. 


Short  tons.        Value. 


1891 1,732  '  $82,100 

1892. [  2,700  93,500 

1893 a3,200  90,000 

1WI4 '  1,000  35,000 

1895 700  22,500 

1896 53,170  j    49.680 

1897 ft  3, 700  47,500 


a  Inolutliii)?  100  toim  ofoKorerite. 


b  Includiog  Colorado  ij^ileonite. 


IMPORTS. 

The  United  States  draws  its  chief  supply  of  foreign  asphalttim  from 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  oft*  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  exports  from 
Trinidad  t.o  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years  averaging 
about  the  same  as  the  domestic  production.  In  addition  to  the  Trinidad 
asphaltum  we  imi)ort  some  from  Bermudez  in  Venezuehi,  Neufchatel 
and  Val  de  Travers  in  Switzerland,  Seysel  in  France,  Germany,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico,  and  small  amounts  from  other  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  crude  asphaltum  since  1867 : 

Crude  aephaltum  imported  into  the  I'nited  StateB  from  1867  to  1897. 


Year  ended— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lAtmj  tons. 

June  30, 1867.. 

$6,268 

1868.. 

185      I 

5,632 

1869.- 

203     ' 

10,559 

1870.. 

488 

13, 072 

1871.. 

1,301 

14,760 

1872.. 

1,474 

35,533 

1873.. 

2.314 

38,298 

1874.. 

1,183 

17, 710 

1875.. 

1,171 

26,006 

1876.. 

807 

23,818 

1877.. 

4,532 

36,550 

1878.. 

5,476 

35,932 

1879.. 

8,084 

39, 6:^ 

1880.. 

11,830 

87,889 

1881..' 

12,883 

95,410 

1882.. 

15,015 

102, 698 

Year  ended—      .  Quantity 


Value. 


Long  font. 

Jiiiie30, 1883.. 

33,116 

$149,999 

1884.. 

36,078 

145,571 

1885.. 

18,407 

88,087 

Dec.  31,1886.. 

32,565 

1     108,528 

1887.. 

30,808 

95,735 

1888.. 

36,494 

84,045 

1889.. 

61,  952 

138, 163 

1K90.. 

73, 861 

223, 368 

1891 . . 

102,  433 

299,350 

1892.. 

120, 255 

336,868 

1893.. 

74,  774 

196,  314 

'                    1894.. 

102, 505 

313,680 

a  1895.. 

79,  557 

210,556 

1896.. 

96,192 

304,596 

1897.. 

115,528 

392,  770 

a  In  addition  to  tfao  crude  aHphaltiim  imported  in  1895  there  was  some  manufactured  or  retined  j^nm 
asplialtum,  valuetl  at  $;}6,664.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  manufactured  asphaltum  imported  was  $77,449 
and  in  1897.  $25,095.    The  quantity  was  not  reported. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amonnt  and  valae  of  the  asphal- 
tum  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  with  the 
countries  from  which  it  was  exported.  The  amount  credited  to  Italy  is 
probably  wholly  or  in  part  from  Switzerland  and  shipped  from  an 
Italian  seaport. 

Imports  of  asphaltum  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  with  the  countries  from  which  exported. 


Country. 


West  Indies : 

British  (Trinidad) 

Danish 

Spanish  (Cuba) 

Italy  (probably  including  Switzerland) 

Venezuela  ( Heniiudez) 

Germany 

France 

Mexico 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Great  Britain 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Canada , 

Total 


Long  tons. 


85,034 

400 

223 

14^581 

13, 807 

6,896 

861 

273 

31 

11 

3 

2 


Value. 


$198, 786 

2,000 

4,180 

77, 456 

75,943 

25,986 

3,327 

3,992 

3,439 

309 

130 

6 


122, 122  395, 554 


PRODUCTION  IX  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

TRINIDAD. 

The  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  Soath  America, 
one  of  the  British  West  Indian  possessions,  is,  next  to  France,  the 
largest  producer  of  asphaltum  in  the  world.*  The  deposits  are  operated 
by  an  American  corporation  under  a  concession  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and,  independently,  from  land  not  belonging  to  the  Crown  and 
which  was  acquired  by  purchase.  The  chief  source  of  the  supply  is  a 
lake  of  pitch  filling  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  lake  lies  138 
feet  above  sea  level  and  has  an  area  of  114  acres.  The  supply  is  being 
constantly  renewed  by  a  flow  of  soft  pitch  into  the  center  of  the  lake 
from  a  subterranean  source,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  drawn 
from  it.    The  shipments  of  lake  pitch  for  the  last  nine  years  have 


>Tbe  French  asphaltum  is  in  reality  a  bitaminous  limeatone  of  vhick  the  bitumen  contents  avera^ 
only  about  14  per  cent.  Trinidad  lake  asphaltum,  on  the  other  hand,  averages  approximately  55  per 
cent  bitumen.  The  product  of  France  in  1806  was  233,624  short  tons,  of  which  the  bitumen  contents 
were  about  33,700  short  tons.  The  shipments  of  lake  asphaltum  in  crude  and  crude  equivalent  from 
Trinidad  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  82,946  long  tons,  or  92,000  short  tons,  of  which  the  bitumen 
contents,  reckoned  at  55  per  cent,  would  be  about  51,000  tons.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while 
France  produced  the  largest  amount  in  crude,  Trinidad  is  the  leader  of  the  world  in  the  bitumen  oon- 
tents  of  its  product. 
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averaged  over  80,000  tons  per  year.  The  flow  into  the  lake  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  20,000  tons  per  year,  so  that  the  renewal  of  supply  is  less 
than  one- fourth  the  amount  taken  out.  The  depth  of  the  lake,  however, 
is  about  135  feet  at  the  center,  and  considering  the  extent  of  the  deposit, 
there  need  be  little  apprehension  of  the  early  exhaustion  ofasphaltum. 
The  material  from  this  lake  is  known  as  ^'lake  pitch.''  Distinctive 
from  this  is  what  is  known  as  ^Mand  pitch,"  the  overflow  in  past  times 
of  pitch  from  the  lake,  and  deposits  of  similar  nature  but  different 
origin.  The  overflow  pitch  mingled  with  the  soil,  and  while  it,  with 
the  other  land  deposits,  forms  another  source  of  supply,  the  amount  of 
mineral  matter  it  contains  is  greater  than  the  lake  pitch,  and  the  latter 
is  in  consequence  preferred. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Thurber,  treasurer  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  of 
New  York  City,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  statements  showing 
the  exports  of  Pitch  Lake  asphaltum  from  1881  to  1897 ;  also  the  exports 
of  land  asphaltum  from  1886  to  1897,  and  the  total  exports  of  all 
asphaltum  (stated  in  tons  of  crude  or  equivalent)  from  1886  to  1897. 

The  shipments  of  Trinidad  asphaltum  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  Europe  have  been  so  comparatively  insignificant 
that  they  have  been  included  under  one  caption. 

Exports  of  Pitch  Lake  asphalt  from  Trinidad^  1381  to  1897,  incUiBxte, 


To  United  States. 


Year. 


Crude, 


I— 


I 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1890. 
1897. 


T(HM 
5,800 
12,710 
22,885 
17,885 
15,505 
22,225 
21,915 
24,321 
45,410 
39,907 
52, 510 
70,806 
65,486 
71,860 
61,702 
60,637 
71,969 


I' 


Total 
equiva- 
lent in 

crude. 


Tout, 
5,600 
12, 710 
22,885 
17,885 
15,505 
2-2,225 
21. 915 
24,321 
45, 410 
39,907 
52,510 
70,806 
05,436 
71,860 
04,976 
60,637 
74,407 


To  Europe. 


Crude. 


Tona, 

10,656 

24, 712 

ll,74i 

15, 910 

12, 135 

5,130 

10, 205 

8,445 

9,378 

11,755 

9,984 

11,596 

10,640 

8,967 

5,058 

8,320 

14,629 


and 


To  other  countries. 


dried. 

Toiu. 
6,174 

12,007 
4,668 
6,561 
7,636 
5,394 
5,771 
8,248 
9,581 
9,951 
9,969 
9,458 
6,650 
9,413 
7,365 
8,052 

13, 510 


crude. 


Tens. 

19, 917 

42,722 

18, 746 

25,751 

23,589 

13,221 

18,861 

20, 817 

23,750 

26,681 

24,937 

25,783 

20.615 

23,086 

16,104 

20,891 

34,856 


Toru. 


608 

901 

1,076 


£pnr6 

and 

dried. 


Tons. 


Total 
equiva- 
lent in 
crude. 


Grand  total 

of  exports 

in  crude 

equivalent. 


Tona. 


a  668 

a  901 

a  I,  076 


1, 300  'M ,  918 


500 


680 


Tona. 
25,517 
55,432 
41,681 
43,636 
39.094 
35,446 
40,776 
46, 138 
69,160 
67,256 
78,348 
97,666 
86,051 
94,946 
81,080 
82,946 
109,243 


a  Australia. 


b  Argentina  and  Mexico. 
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Exports  of  land  attphaltfrom  THnidadf  1886  to  1897 ^  inclusive. 


To  United  States. 


To  Europe. 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Crude,  i  fipur6. 


Total 
eqniva- 
leut  in 
crude. 


Crude. 


£par6 


To  other  countries. 


Total 
Zt'Tn"  crude. 


^pnr6. 


Total 
equiva- 
lent in 

crude. 


Grand  total 

of  exports 

in  crude 

equivalent. 


a  Australia. 


b  Canada,  Venezuela,  and  West  Indies. 


Total  exports  of  all  asphalt  from  Trinidad,  1886  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Year. 


To  United  States. 


I 


Lake. 


Ton*. 


Land. 


22,225 
21, 915 
24,321 
45,410 
39,907 
52. 510 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 '  70,806 

1893 65,436 

1894 71,860 

1895 64,978 

1896 60,637 

1897 74,407 


Total 


Tons. 

2,297 

4.345 

7.620 

13,568 

17,417 

20, 517 

17, 406 

3,450 

3,853 

4,744 

12,049 

19,243 


Total. 


614, 410 


126,509 


Tons. 
24,522 
26,260 
31. 941 
58.978 
57,324 
73, 027 
88,212 
68,886 
75, 713 
69,720 
72,6S6 
93,650 


To  Europe. 


To  other  countries. 


Lake. 


740. 919 


Tons. 
13, 221 
18, 861 
20, 817 
23,750 
26,681 
24, 937 
25,783 
20, 615 
23, 086 
16,104 
20, 391 
34.856 


Land. 


Tons. 


220 
619 


269, 102 


139 
699 
5.225 
9,249 
5,322 
3,824 
1,343 


Total. 

Tons. 

13,221 

19,081 

21, 436 

23.750 

26, 681 

25,076 

26,482 

25.840 

32, 335 

21,426 

21,215 

36,199 


Lake.     Land,  i  Total. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


668 

901 

1,076 


1,918 
680 


26,640 


Tons. 


833 


40 


377 
151 
254 


682 


833 

668 

941 

1,076 

377 

154 

254 

1,918 

1,362 


Grand 
total. 


Tons. 

37.743 

45,341 

53,377 

83,561 

84, 673 

99,041 

115, 770 
95.103 

108, 202 
91.400 
98, 819 

130,511 


295,742 


5,243 


2,340       7,583     1,043,544 


FRANCE. 

The  Statistique  de  I'lndustrie  Min^rale  gives  the  following  as  the 
output  of  asphaltum  in  France  for  five  years,  with  the  value  of  the 
product.  For  convenience  and  for  comparison  the  quantities  are 
expressed  in  metric  tons  and  short  tons,  and  the  value  both  in  francs 
and  dollars: 
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Production  ofasphaltum  in  France  from  189S  to  1896 ^  i»clu9ive 


Year. 


Production. 


Metric  tons.       Short  tons. 


Value. 


1892 224,000 

1893 1  222,000 

1894 ,  231,000 

1895 267,000 

1896 212,000 


246, 848 
244,644 
254,562 
294,234 
233,624 


France. 

1, 678,  000 
1, 612, 000 
1,  758, 000 
1, 843, 000 
1. 180, 000 


Dollars. 

323, 854 
311, 116 
339,294 
355,700 
227,  740 


It  vould  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  France  is  the 
leading  country  of  the  world  in  the  prodaction  of  asphaltnm.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  French  product  is  entirely  bitumi- 
nous limestone,  of  which  the  bitumen  contents  are  only  14  per  cent. 
As  explained  in  the  footnote  to  the  discussion  of  Trinidad  production, 
the  amount  of  bitumen  in  the  Trinidad  lake  pitch  product  in  1896  was 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  bitumen  contents  of  the  French 
output,  although  the  French  product  of  crude  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  lake  and  land  pitch  product  of  Trinidad  combined. 


GERMANY. 

The  production  of  asphaltnm  in  the  German  Empire  for  the  years 
1880  to  1890,  according  to  the  official  report  Die  Bergwerke,  Saliuen 
und  Hlitten  im  Deutschen  Reich  und  Luxemburg,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  Metric  tons  are  converted  into  short  tons,  and  marks  into 
dollars. 

Production  of  oiphaltum  in  Germany  from  1886  to  1896. 


Year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896, 


Production. 


Metric  tons.  I    Short  tons. 


42,  894 
34,483 
41,534 
43,496 
51, 144 
49, 150 
53,279 
47, 238 
55,981 
59, 563 
61,552 


Value. 


Marks. 


Dollars. 


47, 270 

216, 075 

51,  426 

38,000 

186, 125 

44,298 

45, 770 

255, 250 

60, 749 

47,933 

325, 246 

77, 408 

56,361 

377, 987 

89,  961 

54,163 

375,  712 

89,419 

58,713 

418, 850 

99,686 

52,056 

356, 982 

84, 962 

61, 691 

451, 049 

107,350 

ft5, 638 

454, 424 

108, 153 

67,830 

453, 394 

107,908 
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ITALY. 

Following  Germany  in  amount  of  asphaltam  produced  is  Italy,  the 
product  for  the  four  years  1893  to  189G,  inclusive,  being  shown  in  the 
following  table.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  product 
of  Italy  in  1896  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Germany,  the 
value  was  about  GO  per  cent  more. 

Production  of  asphaltum  in  Italy  from  189S  to  1896. 


Prodaction. 


Yalae. 


Year. 


Metric  tons. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


25, 980 
60, 493 
46, 713 
45, 456 


28,630 
66,663 
51, 478 
50,092 


565,800 
1, 403, 390 
1, 023, 751 

888,638 


109,200 
270, 854 
197,584 
171,507 


PRODUCTION    OF    OZOCERITE    IX    GAIilCIA. 

The  production  of  ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax,  in  Galicia,  Austria,  for 
six  years,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been  as  follows : 

Production  of  ozocerite  in  Galieiafrom  1891  to  1896. 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Metric  toD8. 

6, 158. 6 
5, 637. 6 
5, 624. 8 
6, 743. 1 
6,644.5 
7, 210. 0 


Short  tons. 


6,  787. 0 
6, 213. 0 
6, 198. 5 
7, 431. 0 

7,  322. 0 
7, 945. 0 


SUMMARY  OF   PRODUCTION  OF  ASPnAIiTUM  SINCE   1890. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  convenient  form  for  comparison,  the 
production  of  asphaltum  in  the  principal  producing  countries,  for  such 
years  as  it  can  be  obtained  since  1890.  In  addition  to  the  production 
given  in  this  table,  Russia  is  credited  with  an  output  of  16,640  metric 
tons  in  1893  and  16,067  metric  tons  in  1894.  Mexico  is  said  to  have 
produced  some  asphaltum  in  1894-95,  having  a  value  of  $3,751,  but  the 
quantity  was  not  stated.  The  United  States  imported  273  long  tons 
from  Mexico  in  the  fiscal  year  1897.  We  also  imported  13,807  tons 
from  Venezuela,  400  tons  from  the  Danish  West  Indies,  223  tons  from 
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Gaba,  and  Bmall  amounts  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Colombia,  and 
Turkey  in  Asia,  but  no  statistics  of  the  total  production  in  tbese  coun- 
tries are  available.  The  quantities  in  the  following  table  have  been 
reduced  to  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds : 


Production  of  asphaltum  in  principal  producing  countries  since  1890. 


Tear. 

United  States.                        Trinidad.                            Germany. 

1 

*  Product. 

Value. 

Product.          Value. 

Product 

Value. 

$89,961 

89,419 

99,686 

84,962 

107,350 

108, 153 

107,908 

1 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 ' 

1894 

,    1895 

1896 

1897 

Short  tom. 
40,841 
45,054 
87,680 
47,779 
60,570 
68,163 
80,503 
75,945 

$190,  416 
242, 2&i 
445,376 
372, 232 
353,400 
348,281 
577,563 
664.632 

Short  tona.  i 

94, 834     $254, 019 
110,929  1    297,132 
129, 438       347, 310 
106,515  ,    285,309 
121, 186       324, 606 
102,368       274,200 
110, 667       296, 457 
146,172  ;    292-344 

Short  tona. 
59,361 
54,163 
58,713 
52,056 
61, 691 
65,638 
67,830 

1 

7 

Year. 

Fra 

1 

noe.               '                Italy. 

Spain. 

Product. 

1 
Value.          Product. 

! 

Value. 

$232,351 
131, 028 
162,308 
109,200 
270,864 
197,584 
171,507 

Product. 

Value. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Short  toM. 
198,934 
278, 316 
246,848 
244,644 
254,562 
294,234 
233,624 

$335,092 
402,631 
323,854 
311,116 
1    339,294 
355,700 
227, 740 

Short  tom. 
49,728 
31,054 
38,107 
28,630 
66,663 
51, 478 
50,092 

Short  tona. 

47 

274 

554 

904 

1,085 

870 

1,231 

$94 
505 
1,014 
1,235 
1,939 
1,525 
2,156 

1 

1 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  A8PHAI. T  RESEMBIXNG  GlliSOX- 
ITE  BY  THE  DISTIIiliATION  OF  A  MIXTURE  OF  FISH  ANl) 
WOOD.  I 

By  William  C.  Day. 

A  few  years  since  the  writer  undertook  a  rather  detailed  experimental 
study  of  the  variety  of  asphalt  known  as  gilsonite/  which  is  mined  for 
commercial  use  in  Utah.  Gilsonite  is  a  black,  glistening,  brittle  mate- 
rial, yielding  a  dark-brown  powder  when  finely  pulverized.  It  fuses 
readily,  becoming  a  liquid,  which  begins  to  boil  at  a  temperature  above 
the  limit  of  a  mercury  thermometer. 

It  is  entirely  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  not  entirely  soluble  in 
ordinary  ether,  partially  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  petroleum  ether, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  chloroform,  imparting  to  these  solvents  a  yel- 
lowish to  red  color  with  green  tiuorescence.  Besides  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen it  contains  sulphur,  nitrogen,  a  trace  of  oxygen,  and  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  ash. 

Among  the  various  products  which  were  obtained  by  distilling 
gilsonite  may  be  mentioned  as  of  interest  in  this  connection  certain 
nitrogenous  bases  extracted  from  the  distillates  by  the  action  of.  dilute 
acid  and  jjrecipitated  therefrom  by  alkalies.  These  bodies  have  an  odor 
like  that  of  the  pyridine  and  quinoline  series.  Such  substances  were 
first  obtained  from  bitumen  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Peckham,  who  noticed  them 
in  distillates  from  California  petroleum,  and  later  by  myself  from  an 
asphalt  occurring  in  Coos  County,  Oreg.,  and  also  in  the  product  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  experimental  work  in  the  last  few  years 
with  asphalt's  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  bitumens  from  both  the  geological  and  the  chemical  standpoints, 
I  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  solid  and  also  some  of  the 
higher  boiling  liquid  bitumens  have  been  formed  in  the  earth  by  the 
distillation  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  material  together  with  steam 
at  high  temperatures,  but  at  pressures  which  mayor  may  not  have  been 
high.  Petroleum  distillates  have  been  obtained  by  Warren,  and  later 
by  Engler,  from  fish  oil,  and  still  more  recently  by  Sadtler  from  linseed 
oil.  In  addition  to  liquid  distillates,  paraffin  has  also  been  obtained  by 
these  investigators.  No  mention,  however,  of  an  analogous  production 
of  asphalts,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  made. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  the  belief  already  expressed  the  following 
experiments  were  made: 

Into  a  cylindrical  iron  retort  were  introduced  a  number  of  fresh  her- 
ring, a  quantity  of  pine  sawdust,  and  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  fat 


iThia  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  the  meeting  held 
May  20,  1898,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  society. 
*Joor.  Franklin  Inst.,  Vol.  CXL,  No.  3,  September,  1895.  pp.  221-237. 
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pine  wood.  The  retort  was  connected  by  plaster-of-paris  joint  with  a 
short  glass  tube,  and  this  with  a  gas  pipe  4  feet  long,  the  latter  being 
placed  in  an  ordinary  combustion  furnace.  The  other  end  of  the  pipe 
was  connected  with  a  Liebig's  cold-water  condenser.  After  charging 
and  closing  the  retort  it  was  heated  by  means  of  gas  stoves,  which 
together  with  the  retort  were  surrounded  with  loose  brick  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat.  The  heating  of  the  retort  was  regulated  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  vapors  were  evolved^  an  increase  of  heat  being  necessary 
toward  the  end  of  the  distillation.  The  gas  pipe  was  simultaneously 
heated  to  bright  reilness  by  the  combustion  furnace.  The  pressure  was 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  progress  of  the  distillation,  water 
and  oil,  together  with  a  white,  smoke  flowed  from  the  condenser  into  the 
receiver.  The  oil  obtained  was  lighter  than  water,  of  bad  odor,  and 
very  dark  red  in  color.  At  the  end  of  the  gas  pipe  next  to  the  retort 
carbon  separated  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  choked  the  pipe.  Only 
once  was  an  oil  heavier  than  water  obtained,  and  this  was  small  in 
amount. 

The  condensed  oil  was  separated  from  the  water  on  which  it  floated 
and  finally  completely  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  distilling  bulb  provided  with  thermometer  and  distilled, 
using  a  straight  glass  tube  as  an  air  condenser.  Boiling  began  at 
about  100^  C,  but  the  mercury  soon  rose  to  120°. 

The  distillate  between  these  limits  consisted  of  a  lemon-yellow  mobile 
oil  together  with  a  few  drops  of  water. 

At  120^  the  receiver  was  changed  and  another  fraction  darker  in 
color  and  less  mobile  was  obtained,  while  the  mercury  rose  to  180^. 
The  third  fraction  was  collected  between  the  limits  180^  and  245^.  The 
fourth  was  obtained  between  245^  and  315^.  This  fraction  showed  a 
pronounced  greenish  fluorescence,  the  color  by  transmitted  light  being 
dark  red.  At  340^  the  receiver  was  again  changed,  the  thermometer 
removed,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  the  temperature  was  (at 
a  guess)  about  425^  C.  At  this  point  the  distilling  bulb  cracked  and 
the  operation  was  stopped.  On  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  bulb 
became  a  black  brittle  solid,  showing  a  very  pronounced  resemblance 
to  gilsonite  in  every  way.  The  following  are  its  properties:  Black, 
glistening,  color  becoming  brown  on  pulverizing,  and  slightl^*^  darker 
than  gilsonite;  fracture  conchoidal,  entirely  soluble  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide; ether  dissolves  90.G  per  cent;  alcohol,  66.3  per  cent;  petroleum 
ether,  61,1  per  cent.  All  these  solutions  show  greenish  fluorescence, 
while  the  color  by  transmitted  light  varies  from  yellow  to  reddish. 

As  already  stated,  the  distilling  bulb  cracked  before  it  had  been 
decided  to  stop  the  distillation,  and  the  solid  product  being  slightly 
sticky  to  the  touch,  a  second  portion  of  oil  was  distilled,  collecting  the 
same  fractions  as  before,  but  continuing  the  heating  longer.  This 
time  a  solid  so  like  gilsonite  was  obtained  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  was  which.    A  combustion  of  the  first  sample  gave  carbon  87.5 
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per  cent  and  hydrogen  7.7  per  cent.  A  combustion  of  the  second  sam- 
ple gave  carbon  88.9  per  cent  and  hydrogen  6.7  per  cent.  The  iigares 
for  Utah  gilsonite  are  88.3  for  carbon  and  9.9  for  hydrogen.  At  the 
time  (three  years  since)  the  analysis  of  gilsonite  was  made  nitrogen 
was  not  determined;  recently  I  have  determined  the  nitrogen,  and 
found  it  to  be  1.96  per  cent.  Since  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur 
figures  added  up  io'  99.5,  one  or  all  of  the  three  must  have  been  high^ 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  hydrogen,  since  I  can  not 
now  be  sure  that  the  gilsonite  sample  was  entirely  dry. 

The  agreement  in  properties  and  composition  between  the  gilsonite 
and  this  distillation  product  is  much  more  perfect  than  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  expect  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments,  particularly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  both  are  doubtless  mixtures  in  themselves, 
and  that  certainly  on  distillation  they  yield  highly  complicated  mixtures 
of  hydrocarbons. 

The  distillation  of  fish  alone,  i.  e.,  without  mixture  with  wood,  was 
found  to  give  nothing  like  gilsonite,  and  the  distillation  products  were 
totally  different  in  every  way  from  those  obtained  from  the  mixture  of 
fish  and  wood. 

As  the  product  under  discussion  was  obtained  only  a  few  days  ago  ^ 
there  has  not  been  time  to  carry  the  investigation  further,  but  enough 
has  been  done  to  show  how  a  solid  asphaltum  may  have  been  formed  in 
nature  and  to  afford  a  rather  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  views  entertained  by  a  number  of  scientists  who  have  based 
their  opinions  largely  on  geological  evidence  and  the  study  of  natural 
occurrences. 

This  brief  paper  is,  of  course,  only  preliminary  to  one  which  should 
consider  the  literature  of  the  subject  more  in  detail,  and  which  may,  I 
trust,  throw  some  light  on  a  few  of  the  many  problems  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves. 

The  work  will  be  continued  as  rapidly  as  my  rather  limited  time  and 
facilities  for  such  study  will  permit.  In  conclusion,  I  take  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  obligations  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Eugene  Leamy,  for  his 
very  intelligent  and  effective  aid  in  carrying  on  the  experimental  work. 

*  These  experiments  were  coinplete<l  about  Jane  1, 1898. 
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By  William  C.  Day. 


rNTTRODUCnON. 

The  replies  to  inqairies  addressed  to  the  individual  quarrymen  of  the 
United  States  have  been  exceptionally  complete  and  full,  and  it  is  upon 
the  information  thus  gained  at  first  hand  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  producers  that  all  important  conclusions  in  the  report  are  based. 
Unusnal  promptness  in  replying  has  also  been  shown.  Some  quarry- 
men  have  even  sent  in  the  usual  reports  unsolicited,  thus  showing  a 
gratifying  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  difficult  task  of  publishing 
promptly  the  data  secured.  The  importance  of  prompt  replies  can  not 
be  overestimated  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  hoi>ed  that  in  future 
the  few  producers  who  need  second,  and  sometimes  even  third,  remind- 
ers, will,  in  the  interest  of  prompt  publication,  make  an  effort  to  avoid 
unnecessary  delay  in  mailing  their  returns. 

ACKIfOWIiEBGMENTS. 

While  the  individual  returns  from  quarrymen  constitute  the  most 
important  source  of  information  used  in  this  report,  the  following  tech- 
nical journals  have  been  consulted,  and  the  value  of  information  obtained 
from  them  is  hereby  a<;knowledged :  Stone,  of  Chicago;  The  Monu- 
mental News,  of  Chicago;  The  Granite  Cutters'  Journal,  of  Baltimore; 
The  Stone  Trade  News,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  The  Mining 
Industry  and  Review,  of  Denver,  Colorado ;  The  American  Slate  Trade 
Journal,  of  Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  and  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other  technical  papers  which 
have  been  of  occasional  assistance.  Special  acknowledgments  for  use 
of  publications  in  the  above  and  other  journals  are  made  in  the  proper 
places  in  this  report. 
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vaIjUb  of  ston:e  produced  is  isoe  and  isot. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1896  and  1897: 

Value  of  different  kinds  of  atone  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1896  and 

1897, 


Kind. 


1896. 


1897. 


Granite i    $7,944,994 


Marble 

Slate 

Sandstone 

Limestone. 

Bluostone 


2, 859, 136 

2, 746, 205 

4, 023, 199 

13, 022, 637 

a750,000 


$8, 905, 075 
8, 870, 584 
3,524,614 
4, 065, 445 

14, 822, 661 
a900,000 


Total 31,346,171         36,088,379 


a  Estimated. 

This  table  shows  that  the  production  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
stone  has  undergone  a  substantial  increase.  The  reason  for  this  is 
unquestionably  that  the  financial  conditions  in  general  have  improved, 
and  a  return  toward  prosperity  is  emphatically  indicated.  This  im- 
provement is  not  characteristic  of  all  producing  regions  alike,  since  in 
some  of  them  the  wave  has  not  aB  yet  made  its  appearance;  but,  as  in 
times  of  panic  or  depression,  some  industries  feel  the  effects  some  time 
after  they  have  been  disastrous  in  others,  these  are  also  likely  to  be 
behind  when  recovery  is  again  inaugurated. 


VAIiUB  OF  STOOTfl  PRODUCT  IN  1897,  BY  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone 
produced  in  1897,  by  States: 

Value  of  various  kinds  of  atone  produced  in  1897,  hy  States, 


State. 


Alabama  ... 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California  . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Granite.     Sandstone. 


$107. 518 

44,284 

616, 215 

272,469 


436,000 
1.000 


$3,000 

15,000 

8,161 

4,035 

60.847 

364,604 


Slate. 


Marble. 


$7,000 


14,250 


$48,600 
09,600 


508, 076 
5,000 


Limestone. 


$221, 811 
11,522 
44,222 

308,025 
70,256 

178,410 


18,889 

32,000 

15.538 

1, 483, 157 


Total. 


$224,811 

26,522 

47,383 

636,168 

283, 987 

1, 150. 220 

iS72,460 

18,880 

1, 066, 076 

22,438 

1, 497, 407 
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Value  of  various  kind$  of  atone  produced  in  1897,  hy  Statee — Continned. 


State. 


iDdiana 

Iowa 

Kjoims 

KentDoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaasaclinMtta  . 

Michigan 

Minn«aotafc 

Mtsaonii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ■ 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total . . 
Blnestone  a 


Grand  total. 


Oranito.     Sandstone. 


$35,561 

14,771 

20,053 

40,000 

8,000 


11,115,327 
247,048  i 
1,736,060 


02,412 
07,857 


104.684 

171, 127 

158,057 

57,583 

25,644 


3,060 

641.601 

661. 782 

422, 216 

50.236 


1,125 

349,047 

620,564 

87,820 

68.061 


100,976 

544.514 

11,500 

1,600,058 


380.813 


8,500 

3,854 

1,074,800 

88,006 

5,800 


Slate. 


$201, 117 
63,939 


1,500 


775 
53,799 


2,365.290 


30.030 
7.907 


126,134  I 


16.187 
47,288 
83,620 
11,275 


695,815 
145,370 


Marble.     Limestone. 


$130,000 
79,721 


354.631 


62.683 


441,954 


2,050.329 


8,905,075 


4.065,445 


8,524,614      3,870,584 


$2,012,608 

480,572 

208.689 

40.815 


742,877 

190,365 

126,508 

215, 177 

236.397 

1.018,202 

37,300 

42,359 


141,646 
1,697,780 


1.486,550 


2,327,870 

11.555 

30.000 

3.895 

113, 774 

57.258 

9,250 

165,657 

192, 972 

126, 877 

61,546 

641.232 


14,822.661 


Total. 


$2,048,169 

495.343 

229. 842 

80,815 

8.000 

2, 059, 321 

681,252 

2,136,982 

386,304 

488,366 

1,173,642 

62, 044 

42,359 

8,050 

641,091 

895, 179 

3,072,940 

70,736 

3,086,608 

1.125 

5,486,612 

641. 119 

67,820 

72,856 

555,728 

00,788 

21,  Oil 

3,986,001 

426,438 

148, 864 

108,834 

800,986 

11,275 


85, 188, 379 
900,000 


36, 088, 379 


a  Estimated. 
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GRANITE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  the  granite  output  by  States: 

Value  of  granite  product,  by  States,  in  1897, 


State. 

Value. 

State. 

Valae. 

California 

$167, 518 

44,284 

616, 215 

272, 469 

436,000 

1,900 

1, 115, 327 

'  247,948 

1, 736, 069 

92,412 

97,857 

3,050 

641,691 

561, 782 

New  York 

$422, 216 

59, 236 

1,125 

349, 947 

629,564 

37,820 

68,961 

3,500 

3,854 

1, 074, 300 

88.0d6 

Colorado 

North  Carolina 

ConDocticnt ............ 

Oreiron 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island 

Idaho 

South  Carolina 

Maine 

Sonth  Dakota 

Maryland 

Texas 

r 

1    Massachnsetts 

Utah 

Minnesota..... 

Vermont 

1 

'    Missouri 

Virfifinia 

Nevada  

Washington 5.800 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  ..--. 

Wisconsin 

126, 134 

Total 

8,905,075 

The  table  of  granite  production  by  States  shows  a  gain  in  total 
output  for  the  year  1897  of  $960,081  over  1896.  This  advance  is 
greater  than  was  generally  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  yean 
Increase  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  the  ])roductive  States,  but  is 
particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  Vermont,  which  has  reached  the 
highest  figure  ever  attained  in  that  State.  This  is  due  to  activity  at 
Barre.  Quite  large  gains  also  are  evident  for  Georgia,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  purposes  for  which  the  granite 
was  sold  by  the  quarrymen.  The  column  headed  "Bough*'  shows  how 
much  stone  was  sold  in  rough  condition  without  any  special  squaring 
up  or  dressing.  The  purposes  which  such  stone  ultimately  served  is  a 
matter  of  question,  as  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  quarrymen  to  builders, 
monument  and  tombstone  cutters,  and  to  others  for  uses  which  could 
not  be  ascertained  from  the  quarrymen.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  thus 
indicated,  however,  the  table  will  probably  be  found  of  interest  in 
showing,  for  example,  just  how  far  the  quarrymen  go  in  preparing  their 
product  for  immediate  consumption  without  the  intervention  of  others. 
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Value  of  granite,  by  Siatea  and  uses,  in  1897, 


State. 


CftlifoniU 

ColOTAdo 

ConiieotJcat .... 

DeUware 

Georgi* 

Idaho 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachoaetta  . 

Minneaota 

Miaaonri 

Kevada 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jeraey 

^ewYork 

North  Carolina . 

Oregon 

Pennaylrazda. . . 
Bhodelaland... 
Sonth  Carolina . 
South  Dakota... 

Texaa  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahlngton 

Wiaconain 

• 

Total 


Rongb. 


$39,851 

7,825 

348.965 

248,751 

40.288 

1,900 

228,083 

148, 213 

539,183 

16.828 

25.428 

1,300 

161, 190 

700 

12.140 

25,082 

1,125 

64,638 

42,706 

20,682 

11, 131 

2,500 

558 

480,121 

25,284 

8,600 

19,001 


2.363,031 


Boilding 


Mona- 
mental  and 


pnrpoaea.    oemetery 
imrpoaea. 


185,606 

84,175 

148,414 

16,171 

56.366 


505,826 

52,048 
678,616 

52,668 

3,222 

750 

217,486 

28,501 
131,626 

82,794 


80,816 
209,855 


11,000 


400 

288,167 

28,827 

1,200 

7,200 


2,565,636 


$37,525 

2,284 

94,271 


15,083 


56,576 

2,700 

229,346 

22,918 

4,181 

1,000 

214.803 

1,060 

10,450 

1,250 


Paving. 


$82,264 


76,760 

7,073 

295,005 


172,637 

3.328 

248,750 


816,585 

12,876 

6.300 

1,000 

2,896 

841,034 

13.788 


28,076 


1.414,502 


47,646 


26,177 
24.006 
26,900 


11.708 

51,646 

4,648 

40,030 


16,770 

20,247 

1,000 

88,827 


1,140.417 


Koad- 

making 

or  macad- 

amizing. 


$22,000 


84,460 


2,318 


41,999 
4,900 


17,380 


477,615 
241,100 


110,066 

3.000 

109 

1,500 


8.206 


82,818 


991,867 


Other 
parpoeea. 


$870 


a  18. 855 

a  2, 474 

a26,940 


5161,625 

1.660 

640,294 


d22,085 
«30,000 


160 


/183,220 
^6,272 


717 


429.622 


a  All  naed  for  curbing. 

b  $80,000  dreaaed  for  bridge  work  and  $71,625  for  curbing. 

«$25, 126  for  oorbing. 

<t  $15,525  for  curbing. 

0  For  bridge  work. 

/$130.020  for  bridge  work. 

^$5,160  for  curbing. 


Total. 


$167,518 

44,284 

616,215 

272,469 

436,000 

1.900 

1, 115, 327 

247,048 

1.736,069 

92.412 

97,857 

3,050 

641,691 

561,782 

428.216 

59,236 

1,125 

849,947 

629,564 

37,820 

68,961 

3,600 

3,854 

1,074,300 

88,096 

5,800 

126,134 


8,905,075 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ontpat  of  paving  blocks  in  the  years 
1896  and  1 897.  A  decrease  is  evident ;  the  paving  block  industry  is  suf- 
fering from  competition  with  various  kinds  of  smoother  and  less  noise- 
producing  materials,  such  as  asphalt  and  brick: 

Value  of  granite  paring  blocks  made  in  1896  and  1897,  by  States. 


State. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Misaoori 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York i 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


1806. 


$73, 890 
82,592 
17,074 
94,390 

344, 101 
83, 933 

824,784 

27, 911 

26,853 

14,847 

24,389 

1,554 

210 

65,580 

60,851 

4,644 

28,326 

30,990 

10, 129 


25,688 


1897. 


$32,264 

76,760 

7,073 

295,005 

172, 637 
8,328 

243, 750 
47,^6 
26,177 
24,006 
26,900 


11,708 
51,646 

4,643 
40,030 
16, 770 
20,247 

1,000 
88,827 


1, 231, 736 


1, 140, 417 
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THE  GRANITE  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIVIDUAL  STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The  oatput  of  granite  in  1897  arooanted  in  value  to  (167,518.  The 
figure  for  1896  was  $215,883,  so  that  there  has  been  a  large  decline  in 
production.  Comparatively  few  paving  blocks  were  made  in  1897,  since 
the  overproduction  of  a  few  years  previous  was  ample  to  supply  the 
demand.  Some  blocks  were  sold  below  cost.  Many  of  these  had  been 
lying  by  the  railroad  sidings  ready  for  shipment  for  several  years. 
Much  of  the  stone  used  for  paving  and  macadamizing  is  basalt. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  results  obtained  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  on  granite  from  the  Eocky  Point  Oranite  Works  at  Exeter, 
Tulare  County: 

Teats  of  granite  from  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  California, 

[Shearing  teat.] 


Number. 

Shearinff    dimen- 
aloDii. 

Shearing  area. 

Tranaveree 
fracture  de- 
veloped. 

Shearing 

atrength. 

Total. 

Per 
eqnare  inch. 

302 

Inches, 
4.04x6x2 

Squareinches, 
48.48 

Pound*. 
42,500 

Pound*. 
117, 300 

Pounds, 
2,419 

Analyeis  of  granite  from  Exeter,  California, 


Silica^  SiOa 

Oxide  of  iron,  FoiOs 

Oxide  of  alnminiim,  AI3O3 

Oxide  of  oalcium,  CaO 

Oxide  of  magDeBiom,  MgO 
Oxide  of  Bodiam,  Na^O . . . . 
Oxide  of  potasaiam,  K2O . . 

Total 


Per  cent. 


75.35 
3.94 

13.69 

2.97 

.06 

1.14 

2.85 


100.00 


Transverse  test  of  Exeter  {California)  granite, 
[Enda  aupported  20  inchea  apart^  loaded  at  the  middle.] 


Komber. 

Deacription. 

Dimenaiona. 

Ultimate  atrength. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Total. 

Modalaa  of 
rupture. 

432 

Light  colored  . 

Inches. 
4.03 

Inches. 
6.07 

Pounds. 
9,170 

PoundM. 
1,853 

8TONE. 
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Coefficient  of  expansion  =  0.00000461  per  inch. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  mechanical  tests  made  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal  by  Msy.  J.  W«  Beilly  on  the  granite  quarried  by  the 
Bocklin  Granite  Company. 

Ttffto  of  granite  from  Eociklinf  California, 
[Testa  by  oompreaeioD,  granite  oabea,  pyramidal  fraoturea.] 


Dlmeoaloiia. 


Compreaaed 
Borfaoe. 


Seotional 


First 
oraok. 


Inch€i. 
3. 96 
8.97 
3. 96 


Inehsi. 
3*  96 
3.96 
3.97 


8q.  ineksB, 
15.68 
15.72 
15.72 


Pounds. 
332,000 
329,000 
271,000 


Ultimate  strength. 


Total. 


Pounds, 
342,100 
340,900 
311, 400 


Per 
sq,.  inch. 


Po^tnds. 
21,817 
21,686 
19,809 


OOLOBADO. 

The  valne  of  granite  produced  in  1897  was  $44,284.  This  is  a  slight 
increase  over  1896. 

CONNBOTIOUT. 

Production  fell  off  from  a  valuation  of  $794,325  in  1896  to  $616,215 
in  1897.  This  decline  was  due  to  the  fact  that  very  much  less  break- 
water stone  was  quarried  for  Government  use  in  1897  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  for  the  decline  in  this  item  production  would  have 
increased,  as  business  was  better  in  a  number  of  the  producing  locali- 
ties in  the  State. 

The  following  data  relative  to  granite  quarried  by  Mr.  Henry  Gardi- 
ner, at  Millstone,  are  submitted.  The  tests  were  made  by  General 
Gillmore  in  1875. 

Crushing  strength  determined  with  2-inch  cubes.  Total  strength, 
75,000  pounds.  This  is  equal  to  18,750  pounds  per  square  inch.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  2.706. 

The  following  tests  of  crushing  strength  of  granite  quarried  by  the 
Booth  Brothers  and  Hurricane  Isle  Granite  Company  at  its  quarries 
at  Waterford,  Connecticut,  were  made  by  Mr.  Ira  H.  Woolson,  E.  M., 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City : 

Crushing  strength  of  granite  from  Waterford,  Conneotiont, 

[Two-inch  cabes  tested.] 


Number. 

1575 
1576 

Size. 

Area. 

First  crack. 

Crashed  at. 

Maxim  am 

per  sqaare 

inch. 

Inches. 

2.1  high  X  2.00x1.98 

2.008 high  X2.03X  2.01... 

Sq.  inches. 
3. 96 
4.08 

Pounds. 
65,000 
92,000 

Pounds. 
93,100 
97,600 

Pound!. 
23,510 
23, 921 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  same  granite  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Bicketts  and  Banks,  of  New  York  City : 

Analysis  of  granite  from  Waterfard,  Connecticut. 


Silica,  SiOa 

AlumiDa,  ALOj 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO 

Lime,  CaO 

MagDesia,  MgO 

Sulphur 

Oxide  of  potassium,  K:0 
Oxide  of  sodium,  Na^O . . 

Total 


Per  cent. 


68.11 

14.28 

2.63 

L86 

.68 

.34 

6.46 

6.57 


99.93 


DELAWARE. 

A  large  increase  in  production  was  realized  in  1897,  in  this  State; 
that  is,  from  $67,775,  in  1896,  to  $272,469,  in  1897.  This  is  very  easily 
explained  for  the  reason  that  a  large  quantity  of  breakwater  stone  for 
Government  use  was  quarried  in  1897, 

The  following  tests  and  analysis  were  made  by  Messrs.  Booth,  Gar- 
rett, and  Blair,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  gneiss  quarried  by  the  Brandy- 
wine  Granite  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware: 

Analysis  and  tests  of  granite  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Per  cent 


Loss  on  ignition,  i.  e.,  organic  matter  and 

moisture 

Silica,  SiOi 

Alumina,  AIiOa 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Oxide  of  sodium,  Na^O 

Oxide  of  potassium,  K3O 

Total 


Specific  gravity  =  2.77. 

Crushing  test:  On  natural  bed  No.  1,  2  by  2  inches  equals  4  square 
inches,  at  100,300  pounds,  equals  25,075  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Across  natural  bed  No.  2,  2  by  2  inches  equals  4  square  inches,  at 
99,000  pounds,  equals  24,750  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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Average:  24,913  poands  per  square  inch. 

Absorption  of  water:  Weight  after  drying  twenty-four  hoars  at  212^ 
F.,  1.20  jioands.  Weight  after  immersing  twenty-fonr  hoars  indistilled 
water,  1.20  poands.    Water  absorbed,  0.0  poands  or  0.0  per  cent. 

OEOBGIA. 

Prodaction  increased  from  (274,734  in  1896  to  9436,000  in  1897. 
Conditions  were  qaite  sabstautially  improved. 

A  crushing-strength  test  made  at  the  Washington  (D.  G.)  Kavy-Tard 
on  six  2-ineh  cubes  of  granite  quarried  by  Mr.  John  Bradley  at  Lithonia, 
Georgia,  gave  a  mean  of  85,467  pounds,  or  21,367  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

IDAHO. 

Very  little  was  accomplished  in  granite  production  during  the  year. 


MAINE. 

A  slight  decrease  in  production  characterized  the  year  1897;  the 
total  value  of  output  in  1896  was  $1,195,491;  in  1897,  (1,115,327. 
Some  of  the  individual  reports  indicate  better  prosi)ects  for  1^98. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  granite  quarried  by  the  Blue  Hill 
Granite  Company,  of  Blue  HiU,  Hancock  County,  Maine,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Williams,  chemist,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Analjftia  of  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  granite. 


Per  ccDt. 


Water,  HjO 

SUica,SiOa 

Ferric  oxide,  Fe^Oa  . . . 

Alumina,  AlgOs 

Lime,  CaO 

MagncHia,  MgO 

Potassium  oxide,  K^O . 
Sodium  oxide,  Na.O  . . 


Total 
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Od  the  basis  of  this  chemical  analysis  the  chemist  estimates  the 
miueralogical  composition  as  follows: 

Composiiiim  of  granite  from  Blus  Hill,  Maine. 


Mica 

Feldspar  . . 
Qnartz 

Total 


Percent. 


86 
10 
55 


100 


The  following  tests  of  granite  qaarried  by  Messrs.  S.  L.  Treat  &  Son 
at  their  qaarries  at  MillbridgCi  Maine,  were  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  under  the  direction  of  M^j.  J.  W.  Beilly : 

Teets  of  granite  from  Millhridge,  Maine, 

COMPRESSIVE  EUkSTIC  PROPERTIES. 
[Sectional  area,  4/'12  X  6/'00 = 25.09  aqoare  inohes.    Ganged  length,  20".] 


Applied  loads. 


Total. 


Pounds. 

2,509 

25,090 

50,180 

75,270 

100,360 

125, 450 

100,360 

75,270 

50,180 

25,090 

2,509 

25,090 

50,180 

75,270 

100,360 

125,450 

100,360 

75,270 

50,180 

25,090 

2,509 


Per  souare 
inon. 


Pound*. 

100 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

100 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

100 


In  gauged  length. 


Compression. 


Inch, 
0. 

.0023 
.0047 
.0069 
.0089 
.0108 
.0089 
.0069 
.0050 
.0030 

.0027 
.0045 
.0067 
.0088 
.0108 
.0089 
.0069 
.0049 
.0030 


Set. 


Inch. 
0. 


.0008 


.0008 


Remarks. 


Initial  load. 


Modnlns  of  elasticity  £ 
9, 800, 000. 
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Te§U  of  granite  from  MUlbridge,  JfaiiM--Coiitiniied. 

LATERAL  EXPANSION. 
Chtfiged  length,  6.5''. 


AppU«d  londt. 

la  ganged  length. 

Kemarks. 
t 

Total. 

Peraonare 
inon. 

Compreaalon. 

Set. 

P(mwi». 

2,500 
125,450 

2,509 

125,450 
2,509 

Pound*. 
100 
5,000 
100 

5,000 
100 

Inch. 
0. 
.0005 

Inch, 
0. 

Initial  load. 

.0001 

Ratio  of  lateral  expansion 
to  longitudinal  compreB- 
sion,  1  to  6.8. 

.0005 

...... ......^ 

.0001 

1 

This  apeeimen  used  In  tranavene  teat  No.  SQL 


SHEARINQ  TEST. 
[Light -colored  atone.] 


No.  of 
teat 

1 

Shearing  dlmenaiona. 

Shearing 
area. 

Tranarerae 
firaotnre  de- 
veloped on 
tenaion  aide. 

Shearing  strength. 

Sarfaoea 
sheared. 

Total. 

Per  square 
inon. 

309 

Jnehet, 
4.02x5.99x2 

Sq.  in. 
48.16 

Pound*. 
43,800 

Pounds. 
135,800 

Pounds. 
2,820 

One. 

TRANSVERSE  TESTS. 
[Ends  snpported  20"  apart;  loaded  over  length  of  V  at  middle.] 


No.  of 

test. 

Dimensions. 

Ultimate  strength. 

Remarks. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Total. 

1 

Modnlas 
of  rup-   1 
tureK.  1 

Jnehss. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

391 

4.12 

6.09 

10,540 

2,069 

424 

4.13 

6.08 

10,320  1     2,027  ' 

1 
1 

Had  been  previonsly  exposed  to  hot 
and  cold  water  baths  during  ob- 

f 

1 

servations  made  on  the  coefficient 

1 

1 

1 
1 

of  expansion  by  heat. 

Coefficient  of  expansion  .00000400  between  32^  and  212o  F. 
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The  foUowiDg  tests  of  granite  quarried  by  the  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire Granite  Company  at  their  quarries  at  North  Jay,  Maine,  were 
made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  under  the  direction  of  M^j,  F.  W. 
Parker: 

Teat  hy  compression  of  red  granite  from  North  Jay,  Maine, 


Teat 
number. 

Hoight. 

Dimension  compressed 
sarface. 

Sectional 
area. 

First  crack.:    ^JJJ^** 

1 

Strength 

per  Muare 

incD. 

4541 

Inches. 
3.02 

Inches. 
3.00 

Inches. 
3.00 

8q.  inches. 
9.00 

Pounds. 
196,800 

Pounds. 
201,300 

1 

Pounds. 
22,367     1 

Pyramidal  firacture. 

Test  of  white  granite  from  North  Jay,  Afaine, 
[Compressed  sarface  faced  with  plaster  of  paris.] 

Sectional  area,  6.18  iuches  x  6.00  inches  =  37.08  sqnare  inches. 
First  crack  at  583,000  pounds  =  15,722  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Ultimate  strength,  604,800  pounds  =  16,310  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Pyramidal  fracture. 

The  following  report  on  the  same  granite  was  made  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
IVolff,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

REPORT  ON  8TONB  FROM  NORTH  JAY,  BfAINE. 

The  analysis  of  this  stone  is  based  on  two  pieces  4x2x1^  inches,  of 
which  one  was  used  for  chemical  analysis,  the  other  for  the  preparation 
of  thin  slices. 

The  rock  as  seen  by  the  eye  is  an  even-grained,  white  granite  com- 
X)osed  of  white  feldspar,  quartz,  plates  of  black  mica  (biotite),  and  white 
mica  (muscovite),  with  a  very  rare  small  grain  of  red  garnet.  It  has 
a  perfectly  even,  massive  structure  without  any  visible  line  of  structure 
or  weakness.  The  scientific  name  of  the  rock  is  biotite-muscovite- 
granite. 

Thin  transparent  slices  of  the  rock  were  prepared  and  studied  under 
the  microscope,  by  which  even  the  smallest  impurities  can  be  detected 
and  the  constituent  minerals  determined  and  the  degree  of  freshness, 
absence  or  presence  of  cracks,  etc.,  can  be  seen. 

The  following  minerals  compose  the  rock: 

Composition  of  rock  from  North  Jay^  Maine. 

Potash  feldspar  (orthoclase). 
Potash  feldspar  (microcliue). 
Soda  (lime)  feldspar  (plagioclase). 
Dark  mica  (biotite). 
Light  mica  (muscovite). 
Quartz. 
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Garnet  and  some  small  accessory  minerals  always  present  in  granite. 

All  these  minerals  are  entirely  fresh,  and  even  the  feldspar,  which  in 
many  good  granites  is  clonded  or  whitish,  owing  to  partial  decomposi- 
tion, is  here  entirely  clear.  The  biotite  is  fresh  and  so  is  the  garnet 
There  is  hardly  any  magnetite  in  the  rock  and  no  carbonate  and  no 
pyrite,  so  far  as  could  be  seen.  The  grains  are  free  from  fractures  which 
could  possibly  allow  the  moisture  and  frost  to  enter  the  rock  and  cause 
disintegration.  A  careful  search  was  made  for  pyrite  in  the  piece  of 
rock  and  in  the  thin  slice,  but  it  was  not  found.  The  following  analysis 
of  the  rock  has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bogers : 


Jiia7j^8t8  of  fftanitefrom  Sorth  Jay,  Maine, 


Silica,  SiOi 

Titanic  oxide,  TiOi,  and  iron  peroxide,  Fe:Ot. 

Alumina,  AI2O3 

Ferric  oxide,  Fe^Oa 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Soda,  NaiO 

Potash,  KjO 

Water  ( at  red  heat) 

Sulphur,  S 

Carbon  dioxide,  Co^ 

Total 


Per  cent. 


71.54 

.84 

14.24 

.74 

1.18 

.98 

.34 

3.39 

4.73 

.61 

Trace. 

Trace. 

98.59 


This  is  the  proper  proportion  for  an  average  fresh  granite  of  this 
mineral  composition,  showing  a  per  cent  of  ferric  iron  below  the  aver- 
age and  of  water  below  the  average.  As  the  water  in  granite  is  prin- 
cipally dae  to  the  decay  of  the  feldspar  and  is  an  index  of  this  decay, 
this  low  per  cent  bears  out  the  previous  statement  as  to  the  freshness 
of  thejfeldspar.  The  ferric  iron  is  an  index  to  the  amount  of  magnetic 
iron  oxide  present  in  the  rock,  and  shows  a  very  small  amount.  As 
this  sometimes  produces  spots  in  time,  its  absence  is  very  desirable. 
The  trace  of  sulphur  may  be  due  to  pyrites,  but  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  detect  any,  and  if  present  it  must  be  of  little  importance. 
The  cause  of  decay  in  this  class  of  granites  lies  generally  in  the  feld- 
spar or  in  minute  fissures  penetrating  the  minerals.  Easily  soluble 
substances  like  carbonate  of  lime  are  bad,  and  grains  of  pyrites  cause 
iron  stains. 

So  far  as  this  kind  of  an  examination  can  go,  this  rock  is  exception- 
ally free  from  visible  defects,  and  the  microscopic  and  chemical  analyses 
confirm  this. 
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MARYLAND. 

The  oatput  in  1897  differs  very  little  from  that  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  figures  for  the  two  years  were  1251,108  for  189G,  and  (247,948  for 
1897.  Although  there  was  a  slight  decrease,  producers  speak  much 
more  cheerfully  than  in  1893. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  State  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the  leading  State  of  the 
country  in  granite  production.  Production  increased  from  $1,656,973 
in  1896  to  $1,736,069  in  1897. 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  paving  blocks,  which  has  been  going 
on  all  over  the  country  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  keenly  felt 
in  Massachusetts.  This  decline  is  due  in  some  degree  t(»  hard  times, 
but  it  is  becoming  evident  that  much  of  it  is  also  due  to  competition 
with  other  paving  materials,  particularly  brick  and  asphalt.  These 
latter  materials  are  preferred  where  traffic  is  not  too  heavy  because  of 
less  noise  and  less  expense  in  cleaning. 

On  the  whole,  conditions  are  decidedly  better  in  Massachusetts  now 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  an<l  prospects  for  the  future  are  much 
more  encouraging,  although  it  may  take  a  year  or  two  yet  to  get  back 
to  the  status  of  1891. 

The-following  test  of  crushing  strength  was  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  under  the  direction  of  M%j.  F.  H.  Parker.  The  stone  tested 
was  Milford  pink  granite,  quarried  by  Messrs.  Iforcross  Brothers  from 
their  quarries  at  Milford,  Massachusetts: 

Test  hy  compresaion  of  one  S-inch  cube  of  Milford  granite. 
[Coinpresaed  surfaces  fkoed  with  plaster  of  pMlsto  secure  even  bearings.] 


Test 
nnmber. 

Dimensions. 

Sectional 
area. 

Ultimate  strength. 

1 

Length. 

Compressed  surface. 

Totel. 

Per  square 
inch. 

2596 

Jnehet. 
5.98 

Inehet. 
5.83 

Inches. 
5.96 

Sq.  inehet. 
34.75 

Pounds. 
725,  700 

Poundt. 
20,883 

Snapping  aonnds  and  pieces  flew  off  at  546,000  pounds.  Slight  explosive  sound  at 
674,500  pounds.  Burst  into  small  fragments  and  sand  at  the  maximum  load,  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  report.  One  principal  fragment  was  pyramidal  shaped,  with 
sharp  apex. 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  same  stone  was  made  at  the  Scnool  of 
Mines.  Oolnmbia  University,  New  York  City,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler: 

Analy$i8  of  Milford  pink  granite. 


Per  cent. 


Silica,  SiO, 

Alamina,  Al^Oa 

Ferric  oxide,  FetOi . 
Oxide  of  manganeee 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Potash,  KiO 

Soda»Na.O 

Total 


76.07 

12.67 

2.00 

.03 

.85 

.10 

4.71 

3.37 


99.80 


MINNESOTA. 

Prodaotion  declined  from  $155,297  in  1896  to  $92,412  in  1897. 

While  less  activity  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  it  is  also  tme  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1898)  prospects  are  more  encour- 
aging, as  is  indicated  by  the  much  more  cheerful  tone  of  the  replies 
from  producers. 

MISSOUBI. 

The  value  of  the  product  in  1896  was  $107,710;  in  1897  the  corre- 
sponding figure  was  $97,857.  A  slight  decline  is  evident,  but,  as  in 
other  States,  the  early  part  of  1898  shows  an  improved  outlook. 

The  granite  quarried  by  the  Syenite  Granite  Gompany,  of  Granite- 
vile,  Missouri,  was  tested  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  with  the  following  results : 

Te$ts  of  granite  from  Graniteville,  Miesouri, 


Kamber  of 
test. 


Slse  of  apoci- 
mens. 


1 
2 


Square  inches, 
3.85 

3.78 


CrxiBhed  aW- 


Craahing 
strength  per 
square  inch. 


.  _, 


Pounds. 
93,100 
95,700 


Pounds. 
24, 181 

25,317 


NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $497,966,  and  in  1897  $641,691. 

At  Concord  and  West  Ooncord  production  was  somewhat  less  active 
than  the  year  before,  but  indications  there  and  elsewhere  were  for 
improvement  in  1898.  Ooncord  granite  is  of  thoroughly  established 
reputation,  particularly  for  cut  and  hammered  work. 
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The  granite  of  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  is  highly  regarded  among 
granite  producers,  and  its  reputation  for  monumental  work  seems  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  Indeed,  it  may  also  be  said  that  within  the  past 
two  years  this  granite  has  become  quite  prominent  as  an  admirable 
stone  throughout  New  England. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Most  of  the  stone  classed  here  with  granite  is  trap  rock  and  is  used 
for  road  purposes.  Production  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $204,323 
in  1806  to  $561,782  in  1807.  The  stone  is  enormously  strong  as  a  rule, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  road  purposes. 

The  writer  recently  tested  the  trap  rock  quarried  by  Messrs.  Hatfield 
&  Chamberlain  at  their  quarries  at  Scotchplains,  New  Jersey,  and 
found  a  crushing  strength  of  35,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  granite  output  of  this  State  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $161,167 
in  1896  to  $422,216  in  1897.  This  is  a  large  increase,  and  is  due  to  the 
greater  activity  in  the  production  of  trap  rock  for  road  purposes. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

I 

Production  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $40,017  in  1896  to  $59,236 
in  1897.  All  producers  report  better  conditions  in  1897.  There  is 
much  fine  granite  susceptible  of  easy  quarrying  at  a  number  of  locali- 
ties in  the  State. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  value  of  the  output  was  $159,317  in  1896  and  $349,947  in  1897. 
Business  has  been  better  in  general.  Some  of  the  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  increased  production  of  trap  rock  for  road  making,  in  which 
there  has  been  greater  activity. 

The  following  is  a  report  by  Hermann  Fleck,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  on  Birdsboro  trap  rock,  quarried  by  the  John  T. 
Dyer  Company,  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania: 

Analysis  of  Birdsboro  trap  rock. 


Silica,  SiOtt 

Alumina,  Al^O  ^ 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO 

Ferric  oxide,  FejO  s 

Calcium  oxide,  CaO  . . . 
Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 

Sodium  oxide  Na  >0 

Potassium  oxide,  K^O . 
Titanium  oxide,  Ti02-- 

Total 


Per  cent. 

46.87 
13.36 
2.71 
9.79 
14.70 
4.35 
4.64 
2.01 
1.98 

100.41 
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The  results  obtained  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  gotten  by  microsoopic  examina- 
tion, which  may  be  snmmed  up  as  follows :  The  mineral  constituents  are  plagioclase, 
pyroxene,  and  hornblende,  with  magnetite  or  magnetic  iron  to  the  extent  of  4.66  per 
cent  aa  an  accessory  constituent.    Pyroxene  and  hornblende  predominate. 

The  rock  is,  therefore,  to  be  classed  as  dolor ite,  valued  as  one  of  the  best  for  bal- 
last, roadbed,  macadamizing,  and  paving  purposes,  excellent  examples  being  found 
in  the  so-called  French  Creek  granite  and  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  which  find 
a  widespread  use. 

The  mineral  constituents  present  impart  desirable  qualities  for  a  good  wearing  and 
durable  rock. 

Plagioclase  and  pyroxene  add  the  reqnire<l  hardness  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  hand  hornblende  vastly  increases  the  toughness  and  durability,  together  mak- 
ing it  an  exeelleut  material  for  roadbed  and  ballast  or  Belgian  block,  where  these 
qualities  are  required. 

In  addition  I  may  add  that  sach  a  rock  will  stand  the  heaviest  traffic  without  break- 
ing down  or  splintering.  Moreover,  it  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  the  disintegrating; 
action  of  frost  and  thaw,  rain,  etc.,  weathering  slowly,  and  then  only  on  the  surface, 
retaining  its  original  hardness  throughout  the  body  of  the  rock. 

SHODK   ISLAND. 

The  value  of  the  product  iu  189G  was  $746,277 ;  in  1897  the  figure  was 
$629,564.  There  has  thas  been  some  decline,  but  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  better  outlook  for  1898,  judging  from  operations  so  far.  Most  of 
the  granite  quarried  in  Ebode  Island  is  monumental  stock  taken  from 
quarries  at  Westerly  and  Niantic.  Quarrying  for  building  purposes 
has  been  taken  up  more  vigorously  than  heretofore  at  Westerly,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stone  has  been  quarried  for  such  use. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

The  value  of  the  product  in  1896  was  $55,320;  in  1897  the  figure 
was  $37,820.    Conditions  for  1898  are  improved. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Production  declined  from  $199,977  in  1896  to  $68,961  in  1897.  Some 
of  this  product  is  the  Sioux  Falls  quartzite,  a  stone  of  great  hardness, 
strength,  and  durability.  Considerable  of  the  output  goes  for  paving 
blocks,  which  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  Chicago. 

UTAH. 

Very  little  granite  was  quarried  in  Utah,  either  in  1896  or  1897. 

VERMONT. 

Production  increased  from  $895,516  in  1896  to  $1,074,300  in  1897. 
Two-thirds  of  the  product  came  from  the  Barre  region,  where,  in  spite 
of  hard  times,  production  has  been  active  and  the  stone  has  been  shipped 
over  a  large  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  report  on  the  ^^dark"  and  <^ medium''  granite  quarried 
by  Messrs.  Wells,  Lauison  &  Co.  at  their  quarries  at  Barre,  Vermont, 
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was  recently  made  by  the  writer  in  the  analytical  and  testing  labora- 
tory of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

REPORT  OS  DARK  AND  MEDIUM  GRANITE    FROM    WELLS,  LAM60N  Jk  CO/S  QUARRIES 

AT  BARRE,   VERMONT. 

Chemical  analy8is  of  dark  granite. 


Silica,  SiO, 

Ferric  oxide,  FoiOa 

AlumiDa,  AI2O3 

Manganese 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Sodium  oxide,  Na^O 

Potassiam  oxide,  KjO 

Loss  on  ignition,  CO^,  and  moistare. 

Total 


69.56 

2.65 

15.38 

Trace. 

1.76 

Trace. 

5.38 

4.31 

L02 


100.06 


A  microscopic  examination  of  this  granite  was  made  by  Mr.  Whitman 
Gross,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  his  report  thereon 
is  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Wells,  Lamson  &  Co.'s  dark  granite  is  a  fine,  even-grained,  typical  granite 
containing  two  micas  (biotite,  mnscovite),  sometimes  called  granite  proper.  The 
constituents  of  importance  are  quartz,  orthoclase,  microoline,  biotite,  and  muscovite. 
The  first  three  occur  in  wholly  irregular  grains  interlocking  in  a  very  complex  man- 
ner. The  micas  are  in  small  leaves  between  and  penetrating  the  other  minerals  to 
some  extent.  Mnscovite  apparently  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  corresponding  to  the 
biotite  as  seemingly  primary  and  in  small  flakes  in  the  orthoclase,  and  clearly  a 
secondary  mineral. 

Accessory  constituents  are  oligoclase,  albite  ( f ),  titanite  (sphene),  and  apatite. 

There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  magnetite  or  other  iron  ore. 

Biotite  is  slightly  changed  to  green,  and  probably  yields  chlorite  in  some  samples. 
The  orthoclase  gives  way  to  an  aggregate  of  fine  muscovite  leaves,  also  varying 
much  in  different  samples,  no  doubt. 

Both  quartz  and  biotite  show  that  the  rock  has  endured  considerable  pressure,  the 
former  by  the  ''nndulatory  extinction''  it  exhibits,  and  the  biotite  by  the  curved 
and  bent  lamellae.  The  pressure  did  not  extend  to  a  crushing  of  the  grains  or  any 
banded  structure. 

In  the  feldspars  is  some  calcite  filling  small  cracks.  On  the  basis  of  this  exami- 
nation I  should  estimate  it  at  quartz  30  to  35  per  cent,  orthoclase  30,  microcline  20 
to  25  per  cent.    Much  of  the  iron  is  present  in  the  ferrous  or  nnoxidized  condition. 
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Deiarminaiion9  of  $p€eifie  gravitff, 
DARK  GRANITE. 


Grains. 


Weight  of  granite 

Weight  of  water  displaced 

Specific  gravity  found 

Temperature  of  water,  22^  C. 


8.8061 
3.2956 
2.672 


MEDIUM  GRANITE. 


Weight  of  granite 32.95745 

Weight  of  water  displaced 12.37680 

Specific  gravityfonnd 2.662 

Temperature  of  water,  20^  C. 


Determinations  of  ahiorptian  capacity, 
DARK  GRANITE. 


Weight  of  granite  after  heating  in  air  at  110°  C.  for  six 
hours 

Weight  of  granite  after  boiling  in  water  for  three  hours 
and  wiping  dry 


Weight  after  heating  again  at  110^  C.  for  six  hours. 
Per  cent  of  water  absorbed,  0.121. 


MEDIUM  GRANITE. 


Weight  of  granite  after  heating  in  air  at  110^  C.  for  six 
hours 

Weight  of  granite  after  boiling  in  water  for  three  hours 
and  wiping  dry 

Weight  after  heating  again  at  110^  C.  for  six  hours 

Per  cent  of  water  absorbed,  0.129. 


Grams. 


49.9625 
50.0230 


.0605 
49.9328 


64.1723 
64.2549 


.0826 
64.1534 
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DeterminaiUma  of  crushing  strength  of  "dark*^  and  ** medium"  Barre  granite  from 
Messrs.  Wells,  Lamson  ^  Co,,  using  the  standard  Tinius  Olsen  testing  maohine,  of 
Philadelphia, 

DARK  GRANITE. 
[Crushing  strain  applied  i>erpendioular  to  rift.] 


No. 

Size. 

Area 

Broke  at— 

Cmshlng 
strength  per 
square  inch. 

1 
2 

Ineliet, 

2  high  X  2x2.02 

2  high  X  2.03X2.07... 

8q,  inehst. 
4.04 
4.20 

Pounds. 
71, 870 
70,220 

Pounds. 
17,  790 
16, 719 

[Crashing  strain  applied  parallel  to  rift.] 


3 

2  high  X  2.06x2.04... 

4.20 

83,820 

19, 957 

MEDIUM  GRANITE. 
[Crushing  strain  applied  perpendicular  to  rift.] 


1 

2 

2  high  X2X2.02 

2  high  X  2.02X2.04.... 

4.04 
4.12 

72,140 
61, 670 

17,856 
14,968 

[Crushing  strain  applied  parallel  to  rift.] 

3 

2highx2x2.03 4.06 

64,170 

15,805 

While  the  foregoing  results  speak  plainly  for  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  the  ''dark"  and  the  '*  medium"  granite  quarried  by  Messrs.  Wells, 
Lamson  &  Co.,  at  their  quarries  at  Barre,  Vermont,  are  unquestionably 
commendable  for  the  customary  uses  of  granite,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  certain  features  of  these  results  which  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  analysis  shows  a  low  percentage  of  iron,  rendering 
liability  to  stain  a  minimum,  a  high  percentage  of  silica,  and  the  usual 
percentages  of  other  constituents  found  in  true  granites. 

The  crushing  strength  of  the  ^^dark"  granite  is  high,  much  above  the 
average  for  true  granite,  and  somewhat  higher  on  the  average  than  that 
of  the  "  medium." 

An  examination  of  the  stone  at  the  quarries  by  the  writer  shows  it 
to  be  unusually  free  from  knots  and  streaks  or  irregularities  in  structure 
of  any  kind. 

The  absorption  capacities  of  both  '^dark^  and  <<  medium,"  while  show- 
ing a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  ^^dark,"  are  both  so  low  as  to 
amount  to  virtually  nothing  when  possible  disintegration  from  freezing 
of  absorbed  moisture  is  considered.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  absorption  tests  the  stone  is  so  treated  as  to 
absorb  the  maximum  quantity  of  water,  i.  e.,  the  conditions  of  the  test 
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are  far  more  severe  than  any  natural  conditions  to  which  the  stone  is 
ever  likely  to  be  exposed. 

Most  of  the  Barre  producers  report  a  very  encouraging  outlook  for 
1898. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  value  of  the  granite  output  declined  from  995,040  in  1896  to 
$88,096  in  1897. 

A  number  of  the  Virginia  quarries  produce  fine  stock,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  financial  depression 
of  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  chemical  analysis  and  tests  of  the  granite  quarried 
by  the  Petersburg  Granite  Quarrying  Company  at  their  quarries  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clapp,  at  their 
Pittsburg  testing  laboratory: 

Analysis  of  granite  from  Petersburg,  Virginia. 


Silica,  SiOa 

Alumina,  AI.2O3 

Oxide  of  iron,  Fe^Oa  . 

Llnie,CaO 

MagiMeia,  MgO 

Sodiam  oxide,  NaiO. . 
Potassium  oxido^  E^O 

Total 


Per  oeBt. 


64.12 
20.91 
2.96 
1.98 
.66 
4.57 
4.82 


100.02 


Constituent  minerals  0/  granite  from  Petersburg,  Virginia. 


Mica 

Feldspar . . . 
Quartz 

Total 


Per  cent. 


15 
60 
25 


100 


Test  o/S'ineh  cube  of  granite  from  quarries  at  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Original  dimensions,  2  inches  square. 

Original  area,  4  square  indies. 

Ultimate  load,  100,400  pounds. 

Cruahhig  strength,  25,100  pounds  per  square  inch. 

WISCONSIN. 

Production  in  this  State  has  remained  practically  the  same  as  in 
1896,  when  the  output  was  valued  at  $126,639. 
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An  analysis  of  the  granite  quarried  by  the  Milwaukee  Monument 
Company,  at  their  quarries  in  Waushara  County,  was  made  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Mitchell,  chemist,  of  Milwaukee,  giving  results  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  granite  from  Waushara  County ,  Wisconsin. 


Silica,  SiOa 

Alnmiua,  AI3O:) 

Ferric  oxide,  FegOs 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Oxide  of  sodium,  Na:0 . . . 
Oxide  of  potassium,  KsO, 

Total 


Per  coDt. 

76.62 

13.02 

1.01 

.51 

.05 

2.24 

6.38 


99.83 


NOTES  ON  GRANITE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  the  writer  had  opportunity  to  visit  some, 
though  for  lack  of  time  not  all,  of  the  leading  granite-producing  regions 
of  New  England.  These  notes  are  intended  to  give  some  of  the  results 
of  observations  made.  In  the  order  of  the  value  of  the  granite  pro- 
duced, the  New  England  States  rank  as  follows :  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  Oonnecticut.  These  States 
produce  annually  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States.  The  products  of  some  of  these  quarry  regions  have  a 
national  reputation  and  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  leading  position  of  the  New  England  States  in  respect  to  granite 
production  is  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  facts,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  age  of  this  region  of  the  country,  the  fact 
that  granite  is  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and  finally  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  quarries  are  favorably  located  for  cheap  transpor- 
tation of  the  products  by  water  to  the  various  points  of  consumption. 
Such  advantages  of  location  on  the  water  are  the  possession  of  quar- 
ries in  Maine,  some  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  of  less  imi)ortance  now  than  formerly.  At  present  much  of 
the  most  valuable  monumental  granite  is,  from  necessity  or  choice, 
shipped  from  the  points  of  production  by  rail. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  State  has  always  been  the  leader  in  magnitude  of  output.  The 
principal  producing  localities  are  Gape  Ann  (including  Eockport, 
Pigeon  Cove,  Lanesville,  and  Bay  View)  and  Quincy  (including  West 
Quincy).  These  two  regions  produced  in  value  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  total  output  of  the  State,  and  are  about  equally  productive; 
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bat  the  nses  to  which  the  output  is  devoted  are  radically  different,  in 
that  the  Quiocy  granite  is  strictly  a  monumental  stone,  of  national  repu- 
tation, while  Cape  Ann  granite  is  primarily  a  building  stone,  which  can 
be  rapidly  quarried  and  in  any  desired  size  of  blocks.  Other  important 
centers  of  production  in  the  State  are  Milford,  Monsou,  Fiichburg,  and 
"Sew  Bedford.  In  addition  to  these  are  numerous  scattered  localities 
at  which  valuable  stone  is  produced,  but  in  smaller  amounts. 

Quincy, — So  well  is  Quincy  known  as  a  granite  region  that  it  almost 
seems  needless  to  say  anything  more.  Every  stonecutting  yard  of  any 
importance  in  all  large  cities  continually  has  Quincy  granite  monuments 
and  gravestones  displayed  for  sale  or  in  process  of  completion  to  fill 
orders  specifying  that  stone. 

Mineralogically,  the  stone  consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and 
feldspar.  There  is  a  high  i>ercentage  of  quartz,  and  to  this  is  largely 
due  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
Quincy  granite,  which  have  given  it  the  high  reputation  it  bears,  are 
its  hardness,  the  durability  of  the  high  polish  which  may  be  developed, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  polished  and  the  hammered  surface* 
This  latter  feature  is  more  pronounced  in  the  so-called  dark  Quincy 
granite  than  in  the  light,  and  for  this  reason  the  former  commands  a 
higher  price. 

According  to  Oillmore  the  crushing  strength  of  Quincy  granite  is 
17,750  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.669.  The 
following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Angell,  chemist  of  Kew 
Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health : 

Analysis  of  Quincif  granite. 


'    Silica,  SiO,.... 
Alnmina,  AljOj 


Ferrous  oxide,  FeO , 

Lime,  CaO 

Potash,  K3O 

Soda,NaiO 

Total 


L 


Per  cent. 


75.14 

15.57 

2.49 

1.85 

.54 

4.41 


100.00 


The  qualities  of  the  granite  are  such  as  to  render  it  so  desirable  for 
monumental  work  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  devote  the  best  of  it  to  any 
other  use,  and  verj'  little  determined  effort  is  made  by  producers  to 
extend  its  application  to  building  purposes,  for  which  it  is  also  admira- 
bly adapted. 

Granite  for  monumental  use  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  there 
is  consequently  considerable  waste  of  material,  which  would  serve 
excellently  for  building,  but  the  producers  seem  to  make  but  little  efibrt 
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to  dispose  of  stone  for  this  purpose,  although  not  a  little  finds  its  way 
into  retaining  walls  and  bridges  erected  by  railway  corporations  along 
their  line«.  Occasionally,  also,  the  granite  is  used  in  large  and  pre- 
tentious buildings,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  the  qualities  of  the 
stone  would  seem  to  justify. 

Many  of  the  producers  at  Quincy  have  been  engaged  in  quarrying 
for  monumental  work  only  for  many  years,  and  considerable  conserv- 
atism as  to  business  policy  is  the  not  unnatural  result. 

Quarrying  for  monumental  stock  and  for  building  material  are  two 
quite  difPerent  operations,  and  if  one  of  these  is  emphasized  at  all  the 
other  is  apt  to  receive  but  little,  if  any,  attention.  To  operate  a  quarry 
producing  both  kinds  of  stock  at  the  same  time,  and  withal  to  develop 
the  quarry  with  due  regard  to  future  operations,  is  a  difficult  matter, 
and  requires,  moreover,  a  liberal  working  capital.  This  is,  in  many 
cases,  lacking.  There  is  at  Quincy  a  strong  temptation  to  quarry  for 
to-day  only.  A  fine  piece  of  monumental  stone  is  visible  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  quarry;  it  can  be  sold  for  cash  as  soon  as  taken  out;  it  is 
therefore  removed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and'  in  many  cases  without 
such  thought  for  the  morrow  as  will  make  future  operations  economical. 

Befnse  stone  is  frequently  freely  and  generously  given  to  paving- 
blo(;k  cutters,  who  cut  it  into  paving  blocks  and  sell  them  on  their  own 
account.  Knots,  streaks,  and  "mud  holes"  must  be  carefully  avoided 
in  a  conscientious  selection  of  stock  for  monumental  work ;  but  these 
defects,  except  the  third,  would  be  of  but  little  moment  in  stone  devoted 
to  a  wide  range  of  building  purposes. 

In  former  j'^ears  the  production  of  paving  blocks  was  actively  carried 
on,  but  as  many  quarrymen  put  it,  the  paving-block  industry  has  "gone 
to  the  dogs,"  owing  to  the  competition  of  other  kinds  of  paving  material. 
While  paving  blocks  are  still  being  made  to  a  slight  extent  there  is 
very  little  profit  in  the  business,  the  maker  of  the  block  being  able  to 
realize  little  more  than  $1  per  day  for  what  is  very  hard  manual  labor. 
Paving  cutters  in  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  difficulty  in  securing 
other  kinds  of  work,  have  been  obliged  to  cut  blocks  for  small  return 
or  do  nothing  at  all. 

The  methods  of  quarrying  at  Quincy  are  to  blast  with  lewis  holes  and 
then  cut  into  blocks  by  plug  and  feather.  Sometimes,  but  not  often, 
channeling  is  resorted  to,  but  the  hardness  of  the  stone  is  such  as  to 
make  this  very  expensive.  In  channeling,  holes  are  drilled  with  a  steam 
drill,  an  inch  apart,  and  then  the  partitions  between  the  holes  are 
broken  down  with  the  channel  bar. 

Quincy  granite  is  at  present  used  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  less  being  sold  in  the  West  than  formerly.  This  is  accounted 
for  in  two  ways;  in  the  first  X)lace  but  few,  if  any,  Quincy  salesmen  are 
sent  to  the  West,  and  Eastern  granites  that  are  more  easily  quarried, 
and  hence  cheaper,  are  largely  monopolizing  western  trade. 

Cape  Ann. — As  already  stated,  this  region  includes  Bockport  and 
vicinity,  Pigeon  Cove,  Bay  view,  and  Lanesville. 
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Methods  of  quarrying  and  handling  stone  here  offer  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  conditions  at  Quincy,  for  the  reason  that  nionamental  work  is 
ignored  at  Gape  Ann,  and  bnilding  stone  is  the  product  sought.  Tbe 
stone  is  decidedly  less  valuable  per  cubic  foot,  and  tbe  amounts  dis- 
posed of  and  the  methods  of  working  must  compensate  for  this.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  explosives  must  be  used  much 
more  freely  than  would  be  permissible  in  quarries  where  smaller  amounts 
of  more  valuable  stone  for  monumental  work  are  sought. 

In  every  way  Cape  Ann  seems  to  be  suited  to  tbe  production  of 
bnilding  stone.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  on  the  coast,  and  all  stone  is 
shipped  by  water  on  ships  that  can  come  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
quarries.  In  the  second  place,  tbe  granite  is  enormously  abundant 
and  well  adapted  to  heavy  building  work,  in  that  it  can  be  taken 
out  in  large  blocks  by  expeditious  methods  of  quarrying.  In  the  third 
place,  the  construction  of  an  extensive  and  much-needed  breakwater 
by  the  United  States  Government  enables  quarry  men  to  dispose  of  all 
grout  at  prices  wliich  belp  them  to  keep  quarry  property  well  cleaned 
up  at  less  expense  than  is  required  ac  other  less  favorably  located 
quarries. 

The  stone  is  a  hornblende-biotite  granite,  medium  to  coarse  in  text- 
ure, gray  in  color,  massive,  and  with  both  horizontal  and  vertical  joints. 
It  takes  a  good,  durable  polish,  but,  being  a  light-colored  stone,  tbe  con- 
trast between  hammered  and  polished  surfaces  is  not  so  strong  as  in 
some  of  the  granites  having  an  established  reputation*  as  monumental 
stones.  Very  little  if  any  effort  is  made  to  push  the  stone  as  a  monu- 
mental material,  but  the  quarrymen  seem  as  a  rule  to  be  content  with 
tbe  large  possibilities  of  building,  and  quarries  are  equipped  for  opera- 
tions on  the  scale  necessary  for  extensive  building  contracts  and  the 
heaviest  foundation  work.  An  important  contract  recently  on  band 
was  the  foundation  work  on  tbe  new  terminal  railway  station  in  Boston, 
now  in  course  of  construction.  A  few  years  ago  tbe  production  of 
paving  blocks  constituted  an  important  item  in  tbe  business  of  Gape 
Ann  quarrymen,  but,  as  at  other  localities,  this  is  now  suffering  from 
depression  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  cutting  much  of  a  figure 
in  the  total  output  of  tbe  quarries.  The  stone  is  well  adapted  for  pav- 
ing, and  during  the  years  when  paving  blocks  were  in  active  demand  in 
large  cities  a  product  of  considerable  magnitude  was  turned  out. 

Tbe  breakwater  in  course  of  construction  will  eventually  make  a  fine 
harbor  at  Pigeon  Gove,  while  at  present  the  lack  of  it  is  rather  a 
menace  to  vessels  at  anchor,  or  even  at  the  wharves.  The  dimensions 
of  the  completed  breakwater  will  be  50  feet  wide  at  tbe  bottom,  30  feet 
at  the  top,  18  feet  above  high  water,  and  2^  miles  long.  About  800,000 
tons  of  stone  have  already  been  i)ut  in  place.  About  6,000,000  tons  in 
all  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  tbe  work.  Tbe  good  effects 
of  what  has  already  been  done  are  said  to  be  unmistakably  manifest 
in  lessening  the  violence  of  tbe  water  in  the  area  partially  inclosed. 
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If  the  work  were  vigorously  pushed  it  is  said  that  it  coald  be  com- 
pleted in  about  fifteen  years.  About  $150,000  is  annually  appropri- 
ated for  the  breakwater  work.  Stones  varying  in  weight  from  50  pounds 
to  6  tons  are  used.  Dumping  scows  of  special  construction  are  employed, 
and  a  whole  load  is  dumped  at  once  by  means  of  ingenious  devices 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  particular  breakwater. 

Oare  is  needed  to  prevent  what  is  termed  the  <^  wandering"  of  stones 
in  sinking  through  the  water.  This  is  liable  to  take  place  if  the  entire 
load  is  not  dumped  in  one  mass. 

Another  use  to  which  considerable  stone  has  been  devoted  is  its 
employment  in  concrete  in  the  construction  of  Government  fortifications. 

The  methods  of  quarrying  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  otjier 
regions,  but  are  all  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  Powder  is  quite  freely, 
but  carefdlly,  used.  Good  railway  facilities  for  transportation  to  the 
docks  are  provided. 

A  few  large  concerns  do  most  of  the  business,  which  seems  to  be 
economically  and  judiciously  conducted. 

Some  of  the  Cape  Ann  granite  is  iron  stained,  and  on  casual  inspec- 
tion might  be  taken  for  sap.  However,  it  is  not  such,  but  a  very  tough, 
durable  stone,  which  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  paving  blocks  or  retain- 
ing walls.  There  is,  of  course,  as  at  all  quarries,  plenty  of  sap,  but  it 
is  not  identical  with  the  iron-stained  rock  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  Sap  is  not  only  stained  from  exposure,  but  shows  signs 
of  weakness  and  disintegration  which  render  it  unfit  for  construction 
work. 

Gape  Ann  granite  is  quite  free  from  knots  or  streaks,  is  very  hard, 
splits  well,  occurs  in  enormous  masses,  and  can  be  quarried  in  large 
blocks.  Its  special  field  is  heavy  work — massive  foundations  and 
bridges.  The  stone  is  so  abundant  that  blasting  may  be  resorted  to 
freely  in  cases  which  at  other  localities  would  be  treated  by  slower 
processes.  Blasting  may  sometimes  sacrifice  material,  but  good  stone 
'  is  HO  abundant  that,  on  the  whole,  blasting  is  more  economical. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  most  important  granite  quarries  in  Connecticut  are  on  or  near 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Oroton. — At  Groton,  just  across  the  river  from  New  London,  are  a 
few  granite  quarries  producing  only  monumental  stock.  The  stone  is 
fine-grained,  hard,  and  well  adapted  to  this  use.  The  valuable  stock 
is  in  some  of  the  quarries  overlain  by  a  large  mass  of  rock,  marked  by 
numerous  black  dikes  very  much  curved  and  folded  and  separated  from 
the  true  granite  by  a  sharp  line  of  division.  Under  the  sheet  of  granite 
is  another  thick  mass  of  bastard  rock.  Quarrying  is  done  on  a  small 
scale  only,  and  is  somewhat  expensive  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
stripping  that  has  to  be  done.  At  Center  Groton,  5  miles  or  more  from 
Groton,  is  another  isolated  quarry  capable  of  producing  fine  monumental 
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Btock  in  large  quantity  if  capital  were  invested  in  sulficient  amonnt, 
A  long  haul  by  wagon  is  necessary,  and  this  is  quite  a  drawback. 
Investment  of  more  capital  is  imperative  before  anything  considerable 
can  be  done  at  this  point. 

WaUrforA. — ^A  large  quarry  at  this  i>oint  is  operated  by  Messrs. 
Booth  Brothers.  The  stone  is  fine-grained  biotite  granite,  of  gray  color. 
Operations  are  quite  extensive,  both  monumental  and  building  stone 
being  produced.  The  stone  is  of  fine  quality,  and  preparations  for  even 
greater  activity  were  being  made,  as  the  quality  of  the  stone  is  such 
as  to  amply  justify  extensive  work  as  soon  as  production  again  assumes 
normal  pro]^ortious«  Work  here  has  been  prosecuted  actively  for  the 
past  five  years,  although  in  times  past  quarrying  has  been  done  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  at  present. 

The  cutting,  carving,  and  polishing  plant  is  extensive,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  writer  was  being  still  further  enlarged  by  the 
erection  of  a  shed  220  feet  long,  intended  to  accommodate  100  men  in 
the  work  of  cutting  and  polishing. 

Millstone. — Here  is  a  large  quarry,  known  as  Henry  Gardiner's  quarry. 
This  was  originally  opened  in  1830.  Even  as  far  back  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  millstones  were  quarried  for  use  in  the  old-fashioned 
windmills,  the  ruins  of  which  are  in  many  cases  still  to  be  seen  near 
Newport  and  elsewhere.  The  quarry  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  private  railroad  connecting  with 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  at  Millstone  Station. 
When  polished,  the  color  of  the  stone  is  rather  dark,  and  this  shows  a 
good  contrast  to  the  hammered  surface,  which  is  light  in  comparison. 
The  stone  is  used  chiefly  for  monumental  work,  although  building  stone 
is  also  quarried.  Paving  blocks  in  time  past  have  been  turned  out  in 
large  quantities,  but  at  present  but  few  blocks  are  made,  owing  to  the 
reduced  demand  for  such  paving  material  in  large  cities. 

A  stone  crusher  was  in  operation  to  furnish  crushed  stone  for  the 
Government  fortifications  at  Dutch  Island  and  elsewhere.  Shipping 
facilities,  both  by  land  and  water,  are  exceptionally  good. 

Stony  Creek. — At  this  place  are  a  few  quarries  producing  a  highly 
feldspathic,  coarse-grained,  pink  stone,  well  adapted  to  building  pur- 
poses. Pink  granite  is  at  present  quite  popular  among  builders,  and 
the  attractive  feature  of  this  granite  is  its  color.  Contracts  for  stone 
for  some  large  buildings,  such  as  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  build- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  streets,  New  York  City, 
were  on  hand  during  the  past  year.  Preparations  for  a  large  increase 
in  output  were  under  way  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Sachem  Head. — At  Sachem  Head  quarrying  operations  of  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  usually  adopted  are  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  single  purpose  of  obtaining  stone  for  breakwaters.  A 
bluff  1,500  feet  long  has  been  exposed.  From  this  the  stone  is  removed 
by  the  most  violent  explosives,  while  in  addition  any  and  every  way  of 
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dislodging  stone  cheaply  is  freely  applied.  Having  been  loosened  out, 
regardless  of  size  and  shape,  the  stone  is  loaded  on  cars  which  carry  it 
to  scows  and  barges  at  the  wharf  a  few  hundred  feet  away  and  it  is 
then  transported  to  the  breakwater  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
Point  Judith.  The  plant  for  handling  and  transporting  stone  is  very 
complete,  and  altogether  represents  the  investment  of  nearly  $500,000. 
The  firm  operating  here,  Messrs.  Hughes  Bros.  &  Bangs,  makes  a 
specialty  of  breakwater  and  canal  work,  and,  in  addition  to  extensive 
contracts  for  breakwaters,  are  also  engaged  in  supplying  limestoue  at 
Buffalo  for  use  in  the  Erie  Canal.    The  workmen  are  all  Italians. 

Leete  Island, — On  this  island  a  highly  feldspathic  pink  gneiss  is 
quarried  for  heavy  construction  and  bridge  work.  It  was  used  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  New  York  Harbor. 

This  stone  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
generally  applied.  It  takes  a  good  polish,  and,  from  the  wavy  lines 
that  were  well  shown  in  a  polished  slab  which  was  exhibited,  would 
look  well  in  interior  decoration  in  buildings. 

Meriden. — At  Meriden  are  quarries  of  trap  rock,  which  is  used  only 
for  railroad  ballast  and  highway  construction.  The  stone  is  fed  into 
crushers  and  sold  for  ballast  or  macadam.  Roads  around  Meriden, 
where  the  stone  has  been  used,  testify  to  the  excellence  of  this  stone 
for  such  use.  Not  only  is  the  stone  of  remarkable  strength  and  tough- 
ness, but  as  it  slowly  pulverizes  the  dust  cements  together  at  every 
wetting,  making  a  surface  of  extreme  smoothness.  The  stone  seems  to 
be  the  ideal  road  material.  At  one  place  the  stone  occurring  on  the 
mountain  side  is  in  small  fragments,  which  are  raked  down  and  trans- 
ported to  the  crushers.  This  operation  can  hardly  be  called  quarrying. 
From  the  solid  masses  in  the  quarry  the  rock  is  blasted  by  violent 
explosives,  which  are  intended  to  shatter  the  stone  as  much  as  possible, 
thus  reducing  the  work  of  the  crushers.  An  improvement  in  stone 
crushers  consists  of  the  use  of  manganese  steel,  which  in  the  form  of  a 
pestle  rotates  eccentrically  in  a  hopper.  This  form  of  crusher  lasts 
much  longer  than  ordinary  steel-jaw  crushers,  which  have  been  gen- 
erally used. 

Ansonia, — Near  this  place  are  a  few  small  quarries  producing  gneiss 
well  adapted  for  street  curbing,  for  which  purpose  much  of  the  stone  is 
used.    The  stone  splits  exceptionally  well. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

This  state  has  been  distinguished  iis  standing  in  first  place  for  the 
value  of  monumental  work  produced.  The  most  important  quarries 
for  monumental  granite  are  at  Westerly  and  Niantic.  At  some  of  the 
quarries  only  monumental  stone  is  produced,  but  at  others  building 
stone  also  is  sold  in  very  large  quantities. 

Weste^'ly  and  Niantic. — The  monumental  stock  from  these  places  is 
distinguished  commercially  as  blue  and  white,  the  former  being  more 
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valuable  on  account  of  the  better  coutrast  between  polisbed  and  ham- 
mered surfaces.  The  stone  is  a  biotite  granite,  of  a  crashing  strength 
of  17,750  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Its  vahie  for  monumental  work  is 
due  to  its  fine  grain,  uniformity,  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  safely 
carved  to  a  fine  edge,  which  it  will  hold  without  danger  of  chipping. 
In  short,  it  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  elaborate  carving  on  blocks 
of  great  size.  Many  notable  statues  and  monuments  have  been  made 
of  this  stone,  and  its  reputation  has  been  established  by  years  of 
experience. 

Oare  in  selecting  stone  has  to  be  exercised,  as  streaks  and  knots 
occur.  Some  of  these  do  not  reveal  themselves  until  polishing  or  carv- 
ing brings  them  into  view.  As  the  producers  are  conscientious  in  letting 
only  good  stock  leave  the  yards,  there  is  occasionally  financial  loss,  due 
to  the  necessity  for  condemning  a  piece  of  work  after  considerable  labor 
of  an  expensive  kind  has  been  done. 

Some  of  the  quarrymen  are  opposed  to  selling  stock  in  the  rough, 
but  prefer  to  dispose  of  only  finished  products,  as  they  can  thus  better 
protect  the  high  reputation  of  the  stone. 

The  largest  block  ever  quarried  here  was  55  by  10  by  5  feet.  Facil- 
ities for  quarrying,  cutting,  polishing,  and  carving  are  of  a  high  order 
at  a  number  of  the  Westerly  quarries.  The  latest  improvements  in  all 
directions  are  tested  promptly,  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  adopted.  At 
one  of  the  Westerly  granite  works  considerable  granite  is  sawed,  with 
good  results  as  to  character  of  work  and  economy.  Sawing  granite  is 
a  comparatively  new  process,  and  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  yet  come 
into  anything  like  general  use,  but  it  is  favorably  regarded  by  a  num- 
ber who  have  tried  it. 

Since  the  financial  depression  began  a  few  years  ago,  the  use  of 
Westerly  granite  for  building  purposes  has  increased,  and  a  number 
of  large  contracts  have  been  filled  or  are  now  on  hand.  Some  of  the 
older  quarries  are  now  quite  deep,  and,  although  some  very  fine  stone 
is  taken  out  at  considerable  depth,  the  expense  of  quarrying  is  some- 
what increased.  Some  of  the  producers,  therefore,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  their  quarries  laterally  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  stone  sufficient  to  accommodate  building  contracts  as  well  as 
monumental  work. 

At  no  place  in  the  CTnited  States  is  finer  or  more  artistic  work  in 
carving  and  sculpture  done  than  at  Westerly.  In  monumental  work 
Westerly  granite  has  marked  advantages  over  many  others,  but  in 
building  work  it  has  no  such  advantages,  and  hence  must  be  sold  for 
building  at  prices  which  will  allow  it  to  compete  with  granites  quarried 
for  building  only. 

Granite  is  quarried  at  Genterdale,  Pascoag,  Narragansett,  Newport, 
Coventry  Center,  Greenville,  and  a  few  other  localities,  but  the  amounts 
are  small  as  compared  with  those  produced  at  Westerly  and  Niantic. 

Centerdale. — The  stone  produced  at  Ceuterdale  is  adapted  to  street 
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work  or  rongb  baildlng.  The  general  tone  of  color  is  light,  with  a 
greenish  tinge.  The  feldspar  is  faint  pink  in  color.  Qaarrying  opera- 
tions are  on  a  small  scale. 

Oreenville. — At  this  point  a  hard,  darable  granite,  suitable  for  build- 
ing or  street  work,  is  produced.  The  stone  contains  a  biotite  here  and 
there,  giving  a  spotted  appearance.  The  chief  minerals  are  quartz  and 
feldspar.  The  stone  is  used  in  Providence  and  Pawtncket  for  curbing 
and  foundation  work.  It  is  also  an  excellent  stone  for  engine  beds. 
The  stone  looks  well  in  rock-faced  work.  It  is  easily  quarried,  but  has 
to  be  hauled  5  miles  to  railroad. 

Pascoag. — ^The  stone  quarried  at  this  place  is  a  biotite  gneiss,  which 
splits  very  well.  It  is  used  for  bridge  work,  curbing,  and  paving  in 
Providence. 

VBBMONT. 

Barre. — Over  two-thirds  of  the  granite  output  of  Vermont  comes 
from  quarries  at  or  near  Barre,  and  is  known  as  Barre  granite.  Special 
interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  this  region.  The  stone  is  distinguished 
commercially  as  ''light,  medium,  and  dark,"  these  terms  applying,  of 
course,  to  the  color.  The  dark  Barre  is  the  most  valuable,  on  account 
of  the  stronger  contrast  between  the  polished  and  hammered  surfaces, 
and  also  on  account  of  superiority  in  other  respects.  The  light  granite 
occurs  in  rather  regular  sheets,  while  the  dark  granite  presents  a  very 
different  mode  of  occurrence,  the  sheets  being  more  irregular,  so  that 
a  ''dark"  granite  quarry  looks  more  like  a  bowlder  quarry  than  a  sheet 
quarry.  In  quarrying  the  light  granite  considerable  channeling  is 
done.  While  such  work  is  expensive,  the  rock  is  valuable  and  uniform 
enough  to  justify  the  extra  pains.  The  dark  jrranite  is  worked  very 
differently  from  the  light,  in  that  more  blasting  is  done,  but  without 
serious  damage  to  the  stone,  particularly  where  the  Knox  system  of 
blasting  is  used.  In  the  light  granite  the  frequent  sticking  of  the 
drills  gives  evidence  of  considerable  pressure  in  the  granite.  This  is 
also  borne  out  by  microscopical  examination,  which  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  strong  pressure.  Barre  granite  is  remarkably  free  from  flaws, 
such  as  white-horse  and  dark-horse  knots,  and  streaks  of  all  kinds. 
While  blemishes  are  occasionally  met,  they  are  so  infrequent  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  throw  out  such  material  without  much  loss. 

The  stone  is  easily  and  cheaply  quarried  as  compared  with  that  at 
some  other  places  producing  monumental  stock. 

The  granite  is  what  might  be  called  "granite  proper,"  consisting  of 
quartz,  orthoclase,  microcline,  biotite,  and  muscovite.  The  quarries 
are  all  on  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  the  quarried  stone  is  transported 
either  by  rail  or  by  wagon  to  the  town  of  Barre,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  granite  Industry  at  Barre  has  been  built  up  witliin  the  past 
eighteen  years,  during  which  time  progress  has  been  steady  and  satis- 
factory. The  features  which  have  contributed  markedly  to  this  success 
are  the  favorable  situation  of  the  quarries  for  transportation  to  the 
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railroad,  the  ease  of  qnarrying,  the  nniformity  of  the  granite,  and  its 
freedom  from  knots,  streaks,  etc.  While  granite  of  equally  fine  qaality 
for  monamental  work  is  produced  at  other  places,  the  quairies  at  Barre 
}ield  a  stock  which  is  so  nniforu  that  the  amount  which  has  to  be 
rejected  and  thrown  on  the  dump  is  less.  Lower  prices  for  Barre  stock 
are  probably,  therefore,  just  as  remunerative  to  the  qnarryman  as  the 
higher  prices  which  have  to  be  charged  in  other  places  on  account 
of  a  greater  percentage  of  waste  or  the  fact  that  the  quarries  have 
reached  an  inconvenient  and  expensive  depth.  The  producers  at  Barre 
show  considerable  enterprise  in  advertising  their  products  and  in  get- 
ting them  before  the  public  through  the  agency  of  traveling  salesmen 
and  in  other  ways. 

Facilities  for  cutting,  carving,  polishing,  and  finishing  in  every  way 
are  abundant  and  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  even  in  the  hard  times 
that  have  characterized  the  past  few  years  the  Barre  producers  have 
more  than  held  their  own. 

There  was  considerable  talk  at  Barre  in  the  fall  of  1897  relative  to 
the  formation  of  a  syndicate  which  should  unite  the  whole  region  under 
one  management.  This,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  accomplishing 
anything  as  yet. 

NBW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  granite  industry  of  New  Hampshire  is  old  and  well  established. 
The  most  important  localities  from  the  standpoint  of  value  are  Concord 
and  West  Concord,  Milford,  Suncook,  and  Fitzwilliam.  Stone  is  also 
quarried  at  a  number  of  other  localities. 

Concord  and  West  Concord, — The  quarries  at  Concord  and  West  Con- 
cord are  the  most  productive.  Battlesnake  Hill,  near  Concord,  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  stone.  The  granite  is  used  to  a  larger  extent  for 
building  than  for  monumental  purposes.  This  stone  was  used  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  building  at  Washington,  and  has  met  with  gen- 
eral approbation  in  its  use  for  that  purpose.  For  cut  and  hammered 
work  in  buildings  there  are  few  if  any  granites  that  surpass  Concord 
stone. 

The  introduction  of  more  working  capital  and  the  provision  of  better 
transportation  facilities  from  Rattlesnake  Hill  to  the  town  are  quite 
evidently  needed,  and  would  do  about  all  that  is  required  to  make 
the  industry  flourish  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  possible  under 
existing  conditions. 

The  stone,  being  light  in  color,  has  to  be  carefully  selected  so  as  to  be 
free  from  flaws.  This,  however,  can  quite  easily  be  done,  as  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  entirely  satisfactory  stone. 

The  stone  is  a  muscovite-biotite-granite,  fine  grained,  and  occurs  in 
sheets.  Quarrying  is  comparatively  easy.  Very  little  if  any  staining 
results  from  exposure  in  buildings. 
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MARBIiE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Taloe  of  the  oatpnt  of  marble  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1897,  by  States: 

Value  of  marble  product  in  1897,  by  States. 


SUta. 


California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 


$48,690 
99,600 

598, 076 
5,000 

130,000 
79, 721 


New  York $354,631 

Pennsylvania 62,683 


Tennessee 
Vermont  . 


441,954 
2, 050,  229 


Total 3,870,584 


An  increase  of  $1,011,448  over  the  figure  for  1806  has  been  realized. 
This  is  due  largely  to  greater  activity  in  Vermont,  although  a  notable 
increase  is  also  evident  for  California,  while  Colorado  appears  for  the 
first  time  with  an  output  of  $99,600. 

The  figures  for  1897  are  the  highest  ever  reached  in  the  history  of 
marble  production  in  the  United  States. 

Since  much  of  the  marble  quarried  is  devoted  to  monumental  or 
cemetery  work  and  interior  decoration,  and  is  therefore  something  ot 
a  luxury,  the  increase  in  output  for  1897  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
significant  of  return  toward  general  prosperity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  uses  to  which  the  marble 
quarried  in  1896  and  1897  "/as  put: 

Distribution  and  value  of  output  in  1896  and  1897  among  various  uses. 


1896. 


Sold  by  producers  in  rough  state $583, 690 


1, 036, 163 
65,365 


Sold  for  outside  building 

Ornamental  purposes 

Cemetery  work  (monuments  and  tombstones) ,      813, 146 

I 
Interior  decoration  in  buildings i      329, 804 

Other  scattering  uses 30, 968 


Total ,  2,859,136 


1887. 


$477,856 

1, 074, 646 

9,010 

1, 547, 469 

576, 983 

184,620 


3, 870, 584 
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Tlie  foHowing  table  shows  the  purposes  for  which  the  marble  of  the 
various  productive  States  was  sold  by  the  quarryiuen  in  J  81)6  and  1897 : 

FoIiM  of  ike  marble  product,  6y  ueea  mnd  Siaiee,  in  1896  and  1897, 


StAte. 


18M. 

GiUfoniift 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Iflaaaachnaotta 

New  York 

PenDsylvania . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 


Boagh. 


$4,000 

171,644 

1.500 

23,460 


Building. 


Oma- 
mentaL 


$268,886 


Cemetery. 


Total. 


1887. 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Maryland 

Massachosetts 

NewTork 

PennnylTania . 

Tennessee 

Vennont 


Total. 


14,763 

60,072 

8,022 

180,103 

106,126 


10,080 
100.000 

56,641 
366,737 

28,600 


583.600 
8,280 


207,310 


188,108 


1,036,163 


2,625 


145,875 


1,026 
11,066 


147,670 
111,607 


477,856 


130,000 
58,608 

274,626 

56,000 

4,000 

402,012 


1,074,646 


$6,200 


68,166 


$86,200 
4,000 


8,000 
41,682 


061.264 


66,365  j   813,146 


4,060 


8,015 


806 


8,744 


0,010 


157,803 
4,500 


2,300 
61,631 

6,683 

15,625 

1,205,012 


1,547,460 


Interior. 


Other. 


$63,660  I  126,000 


1.000 
8,000 
4,471 


Total. 


1,500 
8,188 


190.000 
67,688 


820,804 


1,270 


$4,000 

617,380 

5,500 

80,740 
110, 000 

83,904 
484.160 

81.522 
381,378 
1, 101. 557 


30,068 


27,810 

82,000 

71,200 

500 


16,481 
5,808 


250,025 
115,150 


576,083 


2,600 
17,600 
25,000 


1,000 

2,000 


16,625 
120,805 


184,620 


2,850,136 


48,690 

09,600 

608,076 

5,000 

130,000 

79,721 
354,631 

63,683 
441,054 
2,050,229 


3, 870, 584 


The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  marble,  by  States,  for  the 
years  1890  to  1897,  both  inclusive : 

Value  of  marble,  by  Statee,  from  1890  to  1897, 


State. 


California 

Georgia , 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . 

Tennessee 

Vennont 

Scattering. 


Total 


1800. 


$87,030 
196,250 


139, 816 
354,197 


419,467 

2, 169, 560 

121,850 


3, 488, 170 


1891. 


$100,000 
275,000 


100,000 


390,000 

45,000 

400,000 

2,200,000 

100,000 


3, 610, 000 


1892. 


$115,000 
280,000 


105,000 
100,000 
380,000 

50,000 

350,000 

2, 275, 000 

50,000 


1803. 


$10,000 
261,666 
4,500 
130,000  i 


3, 705, 000 


206,926 

27,000 

150,000 

1, 621, 000 


2, 411, 092 
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Value  of  marble,  by  States,  from  1890  to  i^^—C  on  tinned. 


State. 


1894. 


Total 


724,385 
8,000 


California $13,420 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Iowa 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 


175,000 


501, 585 

50.000 

231, 796 

1, 500, 399 


3, 199, 585 


18t»5. 


$22,000 


689,229 

2,250 

13, 750 

145,000 

2,000 

207,828 

59, 787 

362,277 

1, 321, 598 


2, 825, 719 


1806. 


$4,000 


617, 380 

5,500 

39,740 

110,000 

83,904 

484,160 

31,522 

381,373 

1, 101, 557 

2, 859, 136 


1897. 


$48,690 

99,600 

598,076 

5,000 


130,000 
79,721 

354,631 
62,683 

441,954 
2,050,229 


3, 870, 584 


THE  MARBLE  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIVIDUAL  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  consideration  of  the  marble  industry  in  the  indi- 
vidual productive  States : 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  notable  increase  marks  the  past  year,  namely,  from  $4,000  in  1896 
to  $48,690  in  1897. 

The  following  data  as  to  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  marble 
of  Colton,  San  Bernardino  County,  were  obtained  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard,  of  the  University  of  California: 

Compoeiiion  of  Colton  marble. 


Carbonate  of  calcium 

Carbonate  of  magnesinm 
Black  minerals 

Total 


The  black  minerals  consist  of  biotite  and  pyrolnsite.  The  minerals  coloring  the 
marble  are  very  refractory  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  will  produce  no  spotting 
nnder  ordinary  conditions.  The  stone  is  therefore  a  very  durable  one  under  any 
conditions  in  which  marble  is  likely  to  be  placed,  whether  in  rough  ashlar  work  or 
with  polished  face. 

Prof.  Frank  Soule,  of  theTTniversity  of  California,  found  the  crushing 
strength  to  be  9,350  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
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Of  the  marble  quarried  by  tbe  Carrara  Marble  Oompany,  at  their 
quarries  hi  Amador  Coanty,  Profl  E.  W.  Hilg^d  is  quoted  as  follows: 

I  find  the  marble  of  tbe  Carrara  qoany,  of  Amador  Connty,  Cal.,  moBt  remarka- 
bly nniform  and  free  from  flawB ;  partly  pare  white  and  partly  pleasingly  shaded 
with  blniah  and  black  veins.  I  find  it  to  contain  only  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
minerals  other  than  carbonate  of  lime.  Few  marbles  are  found  so  pare  and  charm- 
iugly  veined.  It  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  magnesia,  a  large  percentage 
of  which  is  a  characteristic  in  all  other  California  marbles.  The  marble  of  the 
Carrara  quarry  will  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  and  scarcely  ever  become  stained, 
as  other  marble  will. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  marble  at  Healdsborg,  Sonoma 
County,  near  San  Francisco,  quarried  by  the  Healdsburg  Marble  Com- 
pany, is  submitted  by  the  quarrying  oompany,  Mr.  George  Madeira, 
mining  engineer  and  geologist,  made  the  scientific  observations: 

The  marbles  crop  along  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  or  mountain.  Barometrical 
readings  show  an  elevation  of  1,640  feet  above  sea  level,  and  1,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  a  creek  flowing  at  base  of  the  mountain.  Tbe  croppings  vary  in  width  from 
200  to  600  feet. 

The  marbles,  carbonates  of  lime,  silicates  of  magnesia,  etc.,  consist  of  banded 
green  breccia,  brown  breccia  or  Potomic  marble,  and  veined  serpentine  of  every  hue 
and  color.  The  reticulation  or  veining  is  of  white,  green,  brown,  red,  and  yellow 
alternating.  The  base  of  the  stone  is  formed  of  patches  or  zones  of  yellow,  brown, 
dove,  bine,  re<1,  etc.,  the  golden  and  green  veined  marbles  being  very  handsome. 
The  deposit,  which  is  composed  of  tilted,  stratified  serpentine,  stands  at  an  angle  of 
70  degrees,  pitching  north,  crops  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  runs  south  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,500  feet,  where  it  passes  under  the  overlying  strata.  The  dike,  ledge,  or 
deposit  comes  up  through  the  Miocene  or  bituminous  slates,  which  are  seen  in  situ 
lower  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  on  the  south  (coast)  side. 

For  a  distance  of  600  feet  along  the  deposit  the  marbles  alternate.  At  the  south 
end  of  this  600  feet  the  marbles  suddenly  shoot  up  above  the  surface  of  the  terrace 
on  the  east  side  to  a  height  of  65  feet,  standing  directly  at  right  angles  to  the  trend 
of  the  lode.  This  high  wall  of  Potomic  and  white  marble  has  prevented  the  higher 
ridge  backing  it  from  being  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  covers  the  deposits  southward.  The  croppings  and  detached  pieces  of 
''float''  thickly  strewing  the  hill  slope  indicate  that  the  deposit  continues  on  and 
into  the  lands  of  the  South  claim.  In  the  South  claim,  beside  the  marbles  supposed 
to  underlie  the  surface  croppings,  chrome  iron  ore  is  found  as  ''float"  all  over  the 
surface,  and  at  one  point  a  deposit  of  75  or  100  tons  crops  above  the  surfiice.  Blocks 
of  marble  of  any  desired  shape  can  be  obtained  from  these  extensive  deposits.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  mountain  of  marble. 

The  deposits  are  situated  11  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  Tbe  main  country  road 
is  within  1  mile  of  the  deposits,  and  this  length  of  road  wm  have  to  be  constructed, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $700.  There  is  another  railroad  depot  about  7  miles  fix)m  the 
place,  and  in  this  direction  there  would  be  li  miles  of  road  to  make,  costing  probably 
$1,100.  Another  railroad  point  can  be  reached  by  constructing  a  road  4^  miles  long, 
at  a  cost  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  This  road  would  run  all  downhill;  on  this  line  of 
road,  about  2  miles  fr^m  the  deposits,  there  could  be  erected  workshops,  etc.,  for  fin- 
ishing up  the  marbles,  as  there  is  abundant  water  power  all  the  year  round.  There 
is  no  machinery  yet  on  the  property,  and  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
development,  though  the  prospects  so  far  are  excellent.  The  1  mile  of  the  road 
could  be  made  in  three  weeks. 

In  weight  the  marbles  average  about  14  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
The  green  or  peacock  marbles  seU  for  much  higher  figure  than  the  serpentine. 
Capital  is  needed  to  develop  the  property,  and  the  product  could  be  mined  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  Eastern  States,  South  America,  Australia,  the 
Orient,  etc. 
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No  systematic  developmentB  have  yet  been  made,  bat  in  several  places  along  the 
side  of  the  lode  the  marbles  have  been  cut  into,  showing  the  character  of  the  rock. 
A  few  inches  below  the  surface  oroppings  the  rock  is  found  to  be  quite  solid  and  free 
from  blemish,  particularly  the  serpentine  marbles.  Of  the  green,  greater  depth  will 
be  required  to  secure  large  slabs,  or  columns,  than  the  present  superficial  develop- 
ment. At  one  point  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  into  the  solid  serpentine  27  feet  along 
the  south  side  of  a  band  of  green  onyx  marble  6  feet  thick,  which  has  not  been  cut 
into.  In  this  tunnel  the  rock  became  more  and  more  compact  with  increasing  depth 
below  the  surface. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Crosby  is  quoted  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  verd  antique 
of  San  Bernardino  (bounty: 

The  marble  belt  crops  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  surface,  and  is  from  100  to  800  feet 
in  width.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  ledges  from  4  to  6  feet  thick.  In  some 
instances,  on  top,  these  ledges  show  a  thin  line  of  division^  but  at  no  great  depth 
they  will  be  found  to  be  practically  solid  from  wall  to  wall.  •  •  *  Blocks  can 
now  be  obtained  containing  from  100  to  125  cubic  feet  without  seam  or  flaw.  *  "  * 
The  marble  at  the  surface  of  most  quarries  is  worthless,  but  pieces  chipped  from  the 
topmost  crags  of  these  giant  croppings  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  elements  for 
countless  ages  show  no  traces  of  decay.  On  the  contrary,  the  beautiful  tints  and 
delicate  veins  and  shading  are  so  perfect  as  to  almost  defy  any  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  stone  by  deeper  workings.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  as  depth 
is  attained,  the  marble  will  become  a  little  softer  and  the  colors  grow  deeper  and 
brighter.     •    *    • 

The  marble  is  a  verd  antique  of  fine  texture,  free  from  faults  or  imperfections, 
and  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  It  embraces  all  shades  of  color  and  tints 
producible  from  the  commingling  of  black,  white,  green,  yellow,  brown,  pale  blue, 
and  soft  creamy  pink.     •     *     * 

It  is  evident  that  the  marble  dike  extends  to  a  great  depth.  It  seems  like  a  verita- 
ble rib  of  the  earth.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  quantity  of  marble  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible. 

Capital  is  at  present  needed  to  develop  these  quarries. 

COLO  li  ADO. 

This  State  appears  in  the  table  for  the  first  time  as  a  marble  pro- 
ducer, although  attention  has  been  in  former  reports  repeatedly  called 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  fine  marble  in  the  State.  The  output 
for  1897  was  valued  at  $99,600,  and  it  is  said  by  the  producers  that 
about  the  same  quantity  was  also  produced  in  1896,  but  no  returns  to 
that  effect  were  received  in  time  for  publication  in  the  report  of  1896. 

Mr.  Henry  Wood,  analytical  chemist,  found  the  following  results  in 
an  analysis  of  the  marble  from  Beulah,  Colorado : 

Analysis  of  marble  from  Beulahf  Colorado. 


Carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOs 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Iron  (probably  FejOa) 

SiUoa,  SiOa 

Total 


Per  cent. 


98.00 
.05 
.04 
.06 


98.15 
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For  ftarther  data  conoeniiDg  Colorado  marble  former  reports  should 
be  coDSDlted. 

GBOBGIA. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $617,380;  in  1897  the  corre- 
sponding figure  was  $598,076.  Since  August,  1897,  business  has  been 
increasing.  An  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  Georgia  marble  has 
been  given  in  a  former  report. 

IDAHO. 

Five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  marble  was  produced  in  1897.  It 
was  used  for  cemetery  work  and  interior  decoration. 

MABTLAND. 

The  output  increased  from  $110,000  in  1896  to  $180,000  in  1897. 
The  product  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  value  of  the  output  differed  but  slightly  from  that  in  1896. 

MBW  TOBK. 

The  output  fell  from  $484,160  in  1896  to  $354,631  in  1897.  In  1896 
there  was  an  unusually  large  product  from  Tuckahoe,  which  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  figures. 

The  following  analysis  of  marble  quarried  by  the  Snowflake  Marble 
Company  at  their  quarries  at  PleasantviUe,  Westchester  County,  ISew 
York,  was  made  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York: 

Analysis  of  marble  from  PleasantvUle,  New  York. 


Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOa 

MagDeaium  carbonate,  MgOOg. 

Ferric  oxide,  Fe20s 

Alumina,  AI3O3 

Silica,  SiO, 


Total 


54.12 

45.04 

.11 

.07 

.10 

99.44 
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The  following  analysis  and  tests  of  marble  qoarried  by  the  South 
Dover  Marble  Company,  of  South  Dover,  Datchess  County,  New  York, 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Kicketts  and  Banks,  of  New  York  City : 

Analjf9i9  af  marble  from  South  Dover,  New  York. 


Silica,  SiOi 

Ferric  oxide.  FejOs 

Alnminay  AI.2O3 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Oxide  of  sodium,  N&}0  . 
Oxide  of  potass i am,  K^O 
Undetermined  and  loss. . 
Carbonic  acid,  CO9 

Total 


P«ro6nt. 


0.70 

.25 

.37 

30.63 

ao.25 

.12 

.46 

.56 

46.66 


100.00 


Tests  of  marble  from  South  Dover,  New  York. 
[Specific  gravity,  2^.] 

Porosity:  A  piece  of  the  marble  weighing  143.173  grams  and  having  a  volume  of 
"50.05 cubic  centimeters  absorbs  0.267  grams  of  water  after  having  been  placed  therein 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  crnshing-strength  tests  were  made  by  Mr.  Ira  H. 
Woolsen,  M.  E.,  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
Oolnmbia  University,  New  York  City: 

Crushing^trength  tests  of  marble  from  South  Dover,  New  York, 

[Material,  white  marble.] 


Test  No. 


1355. 


1356. 


1357. 


Bed. 
Cube. 


How  tested 

Shape  of  test  piece 

Dimensions : 

Length  or  height,  in  inches 1. 996 

Diameter  or  breadth,  in  inches '      2. 01 

Original :  1 

Thickness,  in  inches 

Area, in  square  inches |      4.04 

Elastic  limit Slightly. 

First  crack '    67,800 

Stress  (in  pounds) : 

Maximum 

Compression : 

Maximum  per  square  inch 

Average,  19,039  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
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PEimSYLVANIA. 

The  output  increased  in  yalue  ftt>m  $31,522  in  1896  to  $62,683  in 
1897. 

The^  product  of  the  Avondale  Marble  Company  is  now  well  intro- 
duced to  the  building  public,  and  has  been  under  scrutiny  for  several 
years.  The  stone  is  well  adapted  for  building,  in  point  of  strength  as 
well  as  beauty. 

The  following  mineralogical  analysis  was  made  at  the  Michigan 
Mining  School: 

Minen»logioal  omalyHs  of  marble  firam  Avondale,  Pemnefflvania. 


Calcite 

Mftgnesite 

Quartz,  mica,  etc 

Total 


Per  cent. 


53.19 

39.17 

1.64 


100.00 


The  crushing  strength  was  found  to  be  22,505  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  by  the  School  of  Mines  of  Oolnmbia  University,  New  York  City. 

It  shows  very  low  absorption  of  moisture. 

The  Avondale  quarries  have  been  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  for  quarrying  marble,  including  a  powerful  derrick  capable 
of  handling  100  tons.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the  erection  of  a 
mill  to  be  run  by  electricity.    This  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  marble  deposit  is  that  true  granite  is  quarried 
from  an  opening  not  over  150  feet  from  the  marble  opening. 

The  development  of  the  Avondale  quarries  is  watched  with  much 
interest  by  quarrymen  generally  on  account  of  the  unique  features 
presented  and  on  account  of  the  thoroughly  modern  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  enterprise. 

Quarries  have  recently  been  opened  at  Annville,  near  Swatara, 
Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Black.  The  product  is 
known  as  Keystone  marble.  It  is  to  be  used  for  building,  interior  deco- 
ration, and  cemetery  work. 
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The  following  analysis  and  tests  of  this  marble  were  made  by  Pro£ 
G.  G.  Pond,  of  the  chemical  department  of  State  College,  Pennsylyania: 

AnalyM  and  tetU  of  marble  from  Annvillef  Pennsylvania, 


Carbonate  of  caloium 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 

Silica 

Oxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Phosphorus 

Organic  matter 

Total 

Specific  gravity 

Crushing  test,  pounds  per  square  inch 


95.10 

3. 96 

1.07 

.28 

.14 

.00 

SUght  tr. 


100.50 

2.67 

12, 210 


TENNESSEE. 

The  value  of  the  ontput  in  1896  was  $381,373;  in  1897,  $441,954;  so 
that  an  increase  is  evident.  Producers  report  encouraging  prospects 
for  1898.  The  output  goes  largely  for  purposes  of  interior  decoration, 
although  considerable  that  is  sold  by  the  quarrymen  as  rough  is  used  in 
buildings.  The  so-called  '*Knox  pink"  is  well  suited  for  outside 
building. 

A  full  description  of  the  Tennessee  marble  has  already  been  given 
in  the  reports  for  1894, 1895,  and  1896. 

UTAH. 

The  marble  quarried  by  the  Hobble  Creek  Marble  Company  was 
described  in  the  report  for  1896.  Operations  preliminary  to  quarrying 
have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  and  an  output  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future. 

VERMONT. 

The  output  of  Vermont  underwent  a  notable  increase  in  1897,  namely, 
from  $1,101,557  in  1896  to  $2,050,229  in  1897.  More  than  half  of  the 
product  of  the  United  States  came  from  Vermont.  Most  of  it  was 
used  for  cemetery  purposes,  although  some  of  the  quarries  now  produce 
building  stone  on  quite  a  large  scale,  which  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  Vermont  quarries  have  been  given  in  former 
reports,  together  with  analyses  and  tests  of  the  marble  in  some  cases. 

WEST  VIEGINIA. 

Although  no  output  from  this  State  has  yet  been  secured,  operations 
looking  to  that  end  have  been  gotten  under  way  by  the  Pocahontas 
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Marble  Company,  of  Academy,  Pocahontas  County,  where  marble  of 
apparently  very  desirable  properties  has  been  found.  It  has  been 
examined  by  experts.  The  following  report  by  Mr.  (^eorge  C.  Under- 
bill shows  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  mode  of  occurrence: 

A  careful  stady  of  the  ootoroppinga  indioate,  flnt,  that  there  are  several  miles  of 
foaailiferous  marble  strata,  perhaps  5  or  6,  exposed  to  plain  view  much  of  the  dis- 
tance and  nowhere  covered  by  more  than  a  few  feet  of  debris.  The  vein  is  at  least 
40  feet  thick  and  lies  near] j  horizontal  at  aU  points,  coorsing  through  and  through 
the  low  range  of  hills  wherein  it  is  located.  There  in  no  possible  way  to  determine 
(he  full  depth  of  the  stratum  except  by  core  drill  or  uncovering  the  exposure  to  a 
greater  depth  than  has  been  attempted,  or  by  actual  excavation ;  nor  does  it  matter 
much  whether  it  be  proved  to  be  of  greater  depth  than  is  shown  by  outcroppings, 
for  there  is  more  marble  already  in  sight  than  has  ever  been  used  during  all  the  ages, 
and  this  statement  is  in  no  sense  extravagant  or  overdrawn.  An  excavation  2,000 
feet  square  and  40  feet  deep  would  produce  80,000,000  cubic  feet  of  merchantable 
marble — assuming  that  one-half  the  excavations  be  debris — and  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  that  enormouH  gross  total  has  yet  been  pro<luced,  for  while  the  world's  pro- 
duction now  aggregates  perhaps  4,000,000  cubic  feet  annually,  it  is  ouly  of  late  that 
even  1,000,000  was  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  100,000  feet  would  cover  the  produc- 
tion of  fifty  years  ago,  and  proportionately  less  as  we  go  back.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  with  an  area  of  several  miles  square  available  it  is  not  very  important  to 
know  accurately  whether  the  depth  be  40  or  140  feet,  especially  as  a  40-foot  stratum 
can  be  economically  worked. 

In  quality  this  marble  may  be  divided  into  two  general  grades,  one  ranging;  from 
tho  richest  red  to  the  deepest  maroon  color,  the  other  dove  colored,  richly  marked 
with  white  mottling  and  dark  veins.  Perhaps  the  most  important  query  is  as  to  the 
concUtion  of  this  vast  mass,  for  many  deposits  that  are  otherwise  desirable  are  so 
unsound  and  broken  by  eruption  and  upheaving  forces  as  to  be  rendered  worthless. 

A  word  as  to  the  method  of  its  presentation  above  the  adjacent  country  side  will 
make  plain  that  no  great  strain  could  have  obtained.  The  contour  of  the  immediate 
country  surrounding  Marble  Mountain,  taken  in  connection  with  the  position  of  all 
the  exposed  rocks,  makes  it  sure  that  the  hills  in  question  were  forced  up  ft'om  their 
original  level,  the  level  where  deposition  took  place,  without  tilting  or  contortion, 
just  as  though  some  force  should  operate  directly  under  a  given  piece  of  level 
meadow  land  so  as  to  lift  it  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  above  its  natural  sur- 
roundings, thus  making  an  elevated  table-land  or  mesa,  the  top  being  undisturbed 
and  level  as  before. 

I  have  never  seeu  like  conditions  except  at  Dorset,  Vermont,  where  a  large  bed  of 
low-g^ade  marble  and  noncrystallized  limestone  was  forced  up  in  a  like  manner,  and 
where  more  than  half  a  century's  work  on  an  extensive  scale  shows  a  practically  sound 
and  unbroken  mass  of  marble  except  in  a  few  spots  where  it  is  locally  injured,  as  in 
case  of  the  "blue  ledge''  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  red  and  maroon  marble  referred  to  are  counterparts  almost  of  marble  found 
in  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee,  and  at  Swanton,  Vermont,  both  valuable  and  much 
sought  after.  Many  years  ago  the  balusters  and  columns  inside  the  Capitol  build- 
ing at  Washington  were  produced,  at  great  expense,  near  Rogersville,  in  the  former 
State,  and  are  standing  advertisements  for  this  beautiful  material. 

The  dove-gray  varieties  have  no  known  counterpart,  in  this  country  at  least,  except 
in  Colorado,  where  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  vein.  This  marble  is  at  once  chaste 
and  rich,  and  would  find  a  ready  market  wherever  beauty  is  appreciated.  Commer- 
cially the  future  of  Marble  Mountain  is  largely  dependent  on  a  railway  outlet,  but 
as  a  valuable  marble  field  is  a  great  freight  producer;  and  in  view  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  coal  near  by  it  is  not  possible  that  the  building  of  a  railway  will  be  long 
delayed.    Moreover,  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  a  rich  farming  district  like  that  bor- 
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dering  the  Greenbrier  River  for  the  40  miles  or  more  north  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Ronceyerte  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  by  railroad  men. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  shown  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  black  marble  that  I  have 
ever  seen  and  a  fine  sample  of  agate  onyx,  both  of  which  would  aid  in  making  a 
railroad  pay  through  this  valley. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  under  favorable  conditions  large  returns  are  made  from 
the  production  of  marble,  and  I  feci  confident  that  when  it  is  fully  understood  that 
there  are  large  quantities  of  freight  some  railway  company  to  the  north  or  south 
will  reach  out  for  it,  and  the  rest  will  naturally  follow. 


SliATB. 
CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 

The  slate  industry  has  been  in  a  comparatively  floorishing  condition, 
judging  from  the  inorease  in  valne  of  output  from  $2,746,205  in  1896 
to  $3,524,614  in  1897. 

This  increase  is  seen,  firom  the  following  table,  to  be  due  to  unusual 
activity  in  the  production  of  roofing  slate,  the  number  of  squares  of 
which  has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  slate  quarrying  in  the 
United  States,  reached  over  1,000,000  squares.  The  two  most  produc- 
tive States,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  have,  of  course,  contributed 
most  to  this  increase,  which  is  due  to  the  export  trade  and  not  to 
increased  domestic  consumption.  Exportations  have  not  been  confined 
to  these  States  alone,  but  have  characterized  the  trade  of  others  as 
well. 

Tests  of  slate  produced  in  this  country  have  been  made  abroad,  and 
the  verdict  in  some  cases,  if  not,  perhaps,  in  all,  has  been  gratifying  to 
American  producers. 

The  average  price  per  square  at  the  quarry  of  all  slate  produced 
has  reached  the  lowest  point,  namely,  $3.09  per  square.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  2  cents  below  the  average  for  1894.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  slight  rise  next  year.  When  the  demand  for  slate  in 
this  country  returns  to  the  conditions  of  1891  or  1892  the  industry 
ought  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  if  the  foreign  trade  is  still 
retained,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  such  will 
not  be  the  case. 

The  export  trade  began  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  were  fully  considered  in  the  report  for  1896. 

The  strike  among  the  workmen  of  the  large  slate  quarries  in  Wales 
has  at  last,  after  months  of  rather  bitter  feeling,  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  employers  and  employees.  This  labor  difficulty  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  exportation  of  American  slate,  which 
was  needed  abroad  to  supply  what  had  previously  been  largely  forth- 
coming from  the  Welsh  quarries.  Of  course  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  whether  United  States  producers  can  hold  the  fbreign  trade 
they  have  gained  now  that  the  Welsh  quarries  are  again  productive. 
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It  is  generally  believed  among  American  slate  prodaoers  that  this 
trade  can  be  retained,  as  the  American  slate  is,  on  the  whole,  looked 
ni)on  with  favor  abroad  and  mnch  enterprise  has  been  shown  in  efforts 
to  popularize  oar  product. 

The  terms  of  settlement  of  the  Welsh  strike  are,  according  to  the 
American  Slate  Trade  Joomal,  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  The  grievanoes  of  any  employee,  orew,  or  claae  shall  be  sabmitted  by  him 
ur  them  in  the  fint  instanoe  to  the  local  manager.  If  diMatiafled  with  the  deoiaion 
of  the  local  manager,  then  the  said  grieyances  ehall  be  submitted  to  the  chief  man- 
ager, either  personally  or  by  depatation,  appointed  in  each  manner  as  the  workmen 
may  deem  adyisablCi  bat  to  oonsist  of  not  more  than  five  employees  selected  from 
the  same  class  as  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved,  who  mnst  be  incladed  in  the 
deputation. 

(h)  Grieyances  in  which  the  employees  generally  are  interested,  or  which  they 
may  adopt  on  behalf  of  an  employee,  crew,  or  class  who  have  submitted  their 
grieyanees  under  the  preceding  clause  and  are  dissatisfied,  can  again  be  submitted 
to  the  chief  manager  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  not  more  than  six  employees, 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  workmen  may  deem  adyisable. 

(c)  Finally,  in  a  similar  manner  in  all  cases  of  importance  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  either  by  the  indiyidual  or  by  a  deputation,  against  the 
decision  of  the  chief  manager,  llie  grounds  of  such  appeal  shall  in  all  cases  be 
first  submitted  to  his  lordship  in  writing. 

2.  Suitable  monthly  bargains  will  be  giyen  without  delay  as  soon  as  the  manage- 
ment finds  it  practicable. 

3.  The  letting  of  the  contracts  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  management,  who 
engage  all  persons  employed  thereon  and  see  that  each  employee  receiyes  his  just 
ratio  of  wage. 

4.  Previous  to  the  cessation  of  work  the  ayerage  wage  paid  to  the  qnarrymen  was 
6s.  6d.  per  day,  other  piecework  classes  being  in  proportion  (viz,  badrockmen  4s.  7d. 
and  laborers  3s.  7d.).  When  work  is  resumed  this  same  basis  will  be  continued  so 
long  as  trade  permits. 

5.  All  the  employees  who  desire  work  in  the  Penrhyn  quarry  will  be  readmitted  in 
a  body  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  work  can  be  arranged 
for  them,  reasonable  time  being  allowed  to  those  who  may  now  be  employed  at  a 
distance. 

The  best  evidence  that  foreign  exx>ortation  of  slate  may  be  regarded 
as  a  permanently  established  practice  is  .that  the  American  Slate  Mart 
and  Wharf  Ck>mpany,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  capital  £100,000 
($500,000),  was  incorporated  on  September  13, 1807.  The  object  of  this 
company  is  *' to  establish,  foster,  and  develop  the  American  slate  trade 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  all  its  branches,  by 
the  importation  of  slates  from  the  United  States,"  etc  Mr.  William  S. 
Ties,  of  London,  is  the  head  of  the  new  concern,  and  with  him  are  asso- 
ciated a  number  of  well-known  English  capitalists.  Mr.  Samuel  Keat, 
of  Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  stockholder  and  also  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  llie  company  in  this  country. 

A  notable  improvement  in  slate  quarrying  has  asserted  itself  in  the 

comparatively  recent  adoption  of  the  channeling  machine  in  remov 
ing  large  masses  of  slate  from  the  quarry.  This  machine  replaces 
explosives.    Blasting,  no  matter  how  carefully  done,  shatters  the  rock 
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to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  deal  of  otherwise  good  material  is  tamed 
into  rubbish,  resulting  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  channeler  cuts  the  rock  out  so  nicely  that  every  part 
can  be  used  £Dr  slate,  and  the  quarry  is  always  clear  of  rubbish. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  roofing  and  milled  slate  in 
1897: 

Value  nf  slate  product  in  1897  f  by  Siai^. 


State. 

Roofing  slate. 

other  parpoees. 

Total  ralae. 

Squares. 

Valne. 

▼alue. 

California 

1,000 

88,367 

11,592 

400 

250 

9,197 

657,692 

244, 575 

38,375 

$7,000 

161,262 

53,049 

1,000 

775 

62,799 

2,034,958 

656,114 

t 

$7,000 

201,117 

53,939 

1,500 

775 

53,799 

2,365,299 

695, 815 

145, 370 

Maine 

$39,855 
890 
500 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  .... 
Vermont 

1,000 
330,341 

9Q,  701 

Virginia 

130, 495                14, 875 

Total 

1, 001, 448 

3, 097, 452 

427,1^ 

3, 524, 614 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  value  of  roofing  slate  i>er 
square  since  1890: 


Average  annual  price  per  aquare  of  roofing  slate  for  the  entire  country. 


1890 $3.34 

1891 3.49 

1892 3.56 

1893 3.55 


1894. 
1895 
1896. 
1897, 


$3.11 
3.23 
3.36 
3.09 


ATONE. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  the  production  of  slate,  by* 
States,  daring  the  years  1890  to  1897,  inclusive: 

Valne  of  aUUe,  hy  StaUt^  from  1890  to  1897. 


Steto. 


Califomia . . . . 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

PennBylvanla. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Other  States  a 

Total... 


1800. 


Booflng  s]at«. 


8,104 

8,060 
41,000 
28,099 

2,700 

16,767 

476,038 

236,860 

80,457 

8,060 


886,626 


Value. 


$18,089 

14,860 

201,600 

105,745 

9,675 

81,726 

1,641,003 

596,997 

113,079 

15,240 


other  par* 

poses  tnsn 

roofing  ;Taliie. 


$480 

18,000 

4,263 

1,250 

44,877 

870,728 

245,016 


2,797,904    >      684,609 


Total  yaliie. 


$18,089 

16,330, 

219,500 

110,008 

10,925 

126,603 

2,  Oil,  726 

842, 013 

113, 079 

15,240 


3, 482, 513 


Stats. 


Arkansas 

Califomia . . . . 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland  .... 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania. 

Vermont 

Virginia 


.Total. 


1801. 


Booflng  slate. 


120 

4,000 

3,000 

60,000 

25,166 

2,500 

17,000 

507,824 

247,643 

36,059 


Value. 


893, 312 


$480 

24,000 

13,500 

260,000 

123,425 

10,000 

136,000 

1, 741, 836 

698,350 

127,819 


3, 125, 410 


Other  par* 

poses  than 

roofing  ;Talne. 


$2,000 


40,000 
401,069 
257,267 


700,386 


Total  value. 


$480 

24,000 

13,500 

250,000 

125,425 

10,000 

176,000 

2, 142, 905 

955,617 

127, 819 


3,825,746 


a  Indndes  Arkansas.  Michigan,  and  Utah. 
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Vahie  (/fioto,  fty  Statet,  from  1890  to  1897''-<kmtbm&d. 


Stiito. 


California 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland  ... 
New  Jersey  . . 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 


180S. 


Booflng  slate. 


SguarM. 

3,500 

2,500 

60,000 

24,000 

3,000 

20,000 

550,000 

260,000 

40,000 


Value. 


$21,000 

10,625 

250,000 

114,000 

12,000 

160,000 

1,925,000 

754,000 

150,000 


Total I      963,000 


3,396,625 


Other  par- 

poees  than 

rooting;  TAlae. 


$2,500 


50,000 
408,000 
260,000 


720,500 


Total  valae. 


$21,000 

10,625 

250,000 

116,500 

12,000 

210,000 

2,333,000 

1, 014, 000 

150,000 


4, 117, 125 


State. 


Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland  — 
New  .Jersey  .. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Vermont  ..... 
Virginia 

Total.. 


1898. 


Booflng  slate. 


Squares. 

2,500 

18,184 

7,422 

900 

69,640 

964,051 

75 

132,061 

27,106 


621,939 


Value. 


Other  pnr- 

poMsQian 

rooting;  vahie. 


$11,250 

124,200 

37,884 

3,653 

204,776 

1,314,451  • 

450 

407,538 

104,847 


2,209,049 


$15^000 


206 
157,824 

400 

128,194 

12,500 


314,124 


Total  value. 


$11,250 

139, 200 

37,884 

3,653 

204,982 

1, 472, 275 

850 

535,732 

117, 347 


2, 523, 173 
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VtOm  ofOtOe,  fty  akUm,Jir«m  1890  to  i^97— Continued. 


Stale. 

18M. 

Booangalatob 

900 

5,000 

24,090 

89,460 

875 

7,965 

411,560 

214,837 

88,955 

Vakta. 

Other  piir> 
poeee  uim 

roofing;  ▼aloe. 

Total  TBloe. 

CfhUfomift ...... .-.,..- 

$6,850 

22,500 

128^037 

150,568 

1,060 

42,002 

1,880,480 

455»860 

118,851 

$6^860 

22,500 

146,888 

158,068 

1,050 

44,542 

1,620,158 

658,167 

188,151 

G^eonriA  ................ 

Main6 

$22,901 
2,500 

MarvlAnd  ......  -»»» .... 

New  Jenev  ...... ...... 

New  York 

2^450 

289,728 

202,807 

19,800 

PennsylvATiia  .*.«**.... 

Vermont ....... .... .... 

Vinrinia 

•    m^^»MMmmm    m  ......   ....  .... 

Total 

788,222 

2,301,138 

489,186 

2,790,324 

State. 

18B6. 

BeoflBKalate. 

Value. 

Other  por^ 

poeee  than 
rooAng;  vahie. 

Total  yalne. 

California 

8qmam$. 

1,500 

2,500 

28,774 

18,188 

200 

18,624 

426,687 

221,859 

27,095 

$10,500 

10,675 

118,791 

59,157 

700 

90,150 

1,487,697 

581,482 

92,857 

2,861,509 

$10,500 

10,675 

140^154 

60^857 

700 

91,875 

1,647,751 

625,881 

HI,  867 

Georgia ...-. ...... 

Maine 

$21,868 
1,200 

Maryland 

New  Jene7 

New  York 

1,726 

210,064 

98,849 

19,000 

P«*nneTWMila  --,--,,.,- 

Yermont 

Yirsinia 

Total 

729,927 

847,191 

2,698,700 
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Value  ofsUUe,  by  States,  fr<m  1890  to  1597— Continued. 


StAte. 


Georgia , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachasetts. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  , 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total.... 


Roofing  alate. 


Squares. 
4,697 
23,078 
15,557 


200 

16,002 

481,324 

160 

156,523 

26,863 


Ystne. 


$20,388 
99,831 
70,194 


Other  par- 
poses  than 
roofing;  Taloe. 


673,304 


700 

78,612 

1,391,539 

640 

509,681 

92,163 


$24,255 
1,948 
1,200 


Total  valoe. 


3,880 

384,779 

780 

99,915 

15,700 


$20,388 

124,086 

72,142 

1,200 

700 

82,492 

1, 726, 318 

1,420 

609,596 

107,863 


2,263,748 


482,457 


2, 746, 205 


California . . . . 

Maine 

Maryland .... 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey.. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  . 


1887. 


Booflng  slate. 


Squares. 

1,000 

38,367 

11,592 

400 

250 

9,197 

657,692 

244,575 

38,875 


1, 001, 448 


Value. 


$7,000 

161,262 

58,049 

1,000 

775 

52,799 

2,034,958 

656,114 

180,495 


8»  097,452 


Other  pur- 
poses tnan 
roofing ;  valae. 


Total  Talae. 


$39,855 
890 
500 


1,000 

830,341 

39,701 

14,875 


$7,000 

201, 117 

53,939 

1,500 

775 

53,799 

2, 365, 299 

695,815 

145,  370 


427, 162       3, 524, 614 

I 


THE  SLATE  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIVIDUAL  STATES. 

CALIFGBNIA. 

Slate  was  produced  in  Eldorado  Ooanty  to  the  amonnt  of  17,000.  It 
has  an  excellent  color,  dark  blue,  and  is  said  to  be  durable;  in  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  for 
roofing  purposes,  to  which  use  only  has  the  slate  yet  been  applied. 
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MAUVK. 

In  Maine  production  increased  ftom  a  valnation  of  $124,086  in  1896 
to  $201,117  in  1897.  Some  of  the  qaarries  were  required  to  increase 
working  force  very  materially  to  fill  orders. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  roofing  slate 
quarried  by  the  Monson  Slate  Company  at  their  quarries  at  Monsou, 
Maine.  The  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Norton,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston. 

Analygin  of  Mon»on  (Maine)  8lat€<, 


Lofl6  on  ignition,  Inrlnding  organic  matter  . . . . 

Silioa,8iO, 

Alumina,  AlsOn 

Fenons  oxide,  FoO 

Lime,  CaO  

Magnesia,  MgO 

Oxide  of  potaaainm,  K^O. 

Oxide  of  sodium,  Na.O 

Total 


The  following  data  relative  to  slate  quarried  by  the  East  Brownville 
Slate  Gompany  at  their  quarries  at  Brownville,  Maine,  were  obtained  by 
Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at 
Boston: 

Two  1-inch  rnbee  were  ornehed  on  bed ;  that  is,  the  pressure  was  appUed  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage.  The  first  cube  crushed  under  a  load  of 
29,420  pounds,  while  the  second  yielded  at  29,120  pounds.  In  other  words,  the 
average  crushing  strength  of  this  slate,  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage,  is  29,270 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  thus  much  stronger  than  ordinary  building  stones, 
which  usually  range  from  5,000  to  20,000  pounds;  in  fact,  the  strength  is  equaled  by 
very  few  stones  and  surpassed  by  almost  none.  One  cube  was  crushed  on  edge ;  that 
is,  the  pressure  was  applied  parallel  with  the  cleavage.  It  yielded  at  16,750  pounds, 
a  higher  result  than  is  afforded  by  most  kinds  of  slate  on  bed.  Two  slabs  were  sub- 
mitted to  transverse  or  breaking  strains;  they  were  of  uniform  size,  6  Inches  wide, 
1  inch  thick,  and  11  inches  long  1>etween  the  supports.  They  were  laid  horizontaUy 
upon  the  supports  and  the  load  applied  at  the  middle,  bearing  upon  the  entire  width 
of  the  slab.  The  first  slab,  which  had  been  purposely  selected  because  it  was  visibly 
imperfect  in  structure,  broke  under  a  load  of  2,540  pounds^  while  the  second  slab, 
which  clearly  shows  the  normal  quality  of  the  slate,  required  8,550  pounds  to  break  it. 

MARYLAND. 

In  1896  the  total  value  of  the  output  was  $72,142;  in  1897,  $53,939; 
so  that  there  was  a  slight  decline.  The  outlook  for  1898  is  said  to  be 
improved. 
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In  the  report  ftnr  1896  resiiltB  of  tests  of  Maryland  Peach  Bottom 
slate  were  given  in  detaiL 

HAfiSAOHUSBTTS. 

A  small  quantity  of  slate  was  qnarried  daring  the  year,  but  appar- 
ently not  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  slate  is  usually  applied. 

HINNBSOTA. 

A  little  slate  quarrying  was  done  in  1897^  but  the  industry  in  this 
State  has  not  yet  become  permanently  established,  although  there 
seems  to.be  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

NBW  JEBSBY. 

A  little  work  was  done  in  New  Jersey  at  Lafayette,  where  there  are 
a  few  quarries  belonging  to  the  continuation  of  the  Pennsylvania  slate 
belt 

NEW  TOBK. 

The  slate  of  this  State  is  almost  entirely  red  slate,  produced  in  the 
quarries  of  Washington  County,  not  far  from  the  Vermont  State  line. 
Production  declined  slightly  in  1897. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  output  of  slate  In  Pennsylvania  in  1896  was  valued  at  $1,726,318 ; 
in  1897,  at  $2,365,299 — a  very  remarkable  increase.  This  is  largely  due 
to  a  continuation  of  the  export  trade,  which  commenced  in  1896. 
Domestic  trade  was  not  largely  increased  over  1896. 

The  following  analysis  of  slate  quarried  by  the  East  Bangor  Consoli- 
dated Slate  Company,  of  Bast  Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Leifinan,  of  Philadelphia: 

Afmlyeis  of  elate  from  Bangor,  Pennefflrania, 


Silica,  SlOa 

Iron  oxide 

Alnminay  AI3O3 

Caloiiim  Carbonate,  CaCOs 

Magnesiam 

Alkalies 

Moistnre  and  combustible  matter 

Total 

Summary: 

SUioates 

Carbonates 

Moistore  and  cnmbnstible  matter 


Peroent. 


68.620 
4.200 

12.680 
2.837 
8.759 

a7do 

4.470 


99.796 

89.160 

.6.096 

4.470 
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The  following  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Mansfield 
Merriam,  of  Lehigh  University,  originally  pablished  in  Vol.  XXVII  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers : 

TIIR  STRENGTH  AND  WEATHKRINO  QUAUTIKS  OF  OLD  BANGOR  ROOFING  SLATES. 

The  roofing  slates  here  described  and  investigated  are  those  from  the  qaarries  of  the 
Old  Bangor  Slate  Company,  situated  at  Bangor,  Pennsylvania.  The  Old  Bangor  qnarry 
is  about  3  miles  from  the  Blue  Mountain,  and  thus  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  or  softer 
slate  beds.  This  qnarry  is  very  much  the  largest  in  the  Bangor  region,  a  great  part 
of  its  product  being  manufactured  into  roofing  slates,  which,  by  general  reputation, 
stand  high  in  quality. 

The  manner  of  working  this  qnarry  is  in  benches  whose  surfaces  are  parallel  with 
the  plane  of  cleavage.  As  the  benches  are  worked  downward,  the  top  is  constantly 
being  stripped  off  in  order  to  allow  new  ones  to  be  started,  and  thus  the  horizontal 
extent  of  the  quarry  is  continually  increased,  its  maximum  depth  remaining  at 
about  125  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  This  method  of  working  in  * 
benches  is  peculiar  to  this  particular  quarry,  and  can  be  pursued  only  when  the 
uncovered  area  is  very  large.  Tliere  are  five  of  these  benches,  each  being  about  15 
feet  in  height  and  from  SO  to  40  feet  in  width. 

This  is  the  oldest  quarry  in  the  Bangor  region,  having  been  opened  in  1866,  and 
the  horizontal  uncovered  area  is  now  about  500  by  1,000  feet. 

Roofing  $late9, — In  the  manufacture  of  roofing  slates  everything  is  done  by  hand 
except  dressing  the  edges.  The  blocks  delivered  at  the  shanties  are  first  split  into 
thicknesses  of  about  2  inches.  These  are  piled  up  in  a  shanty  beside  a  workman 
calle<l  a  splitter,  who,  with  a  wooden  mallet  and  a  long,  thin  chisel,  divides  each ' 
into  lialves,  and  continues  the  process  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  required  thick- 
ness of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  He  then  cuts  out  pieces  in  approximate 
sizes,  and  these  are  taken  by  an  assistant  and  squared  off  into  regular  shape  and 
size  on  a  dressing  machine.  The  rork  requires  to  be  kept  damp  from  the  time  it  is 
first  exposed  until  it  is  split  into  the  final  sizes,  otherwise  the  cleavage  becomes 
difficult. 

Roofing  slates  are  made  in  numerous  sizes,  from  14  by  24  inches  down  to  6  by  12 
inches,  the  longer  dimension  being  that  which  is  placed  parallel  with  the  rafters  of 
the  roof.  In  all  roofing  which  is  properly  done,  a  triple  lap  of  3  inches  is  allowed; 
thus,  for  a  24-inch  slate  10^  inches  are  expoHed,  10^  inches  are  covered  by  the  slate 
above  it,  and  3  inches  are  covered  by  two  slates  above  it.  The  amount  of  slate 
required  to  cover  a  space  10  by  10  feet  in  this  manner  is  called  a  square,  which  is  the 
unit  by  which  they  are  sold.  For  slates  12  by  24  inches  it  takes  114  to  make  a  square ; 
for  those  8  by  16  inches,  277  makes  a  square,  and  ho  on. 

The  normal  product  of  roofing  slates  is  called  No.  1  stock,  and  this  is  entirely  free 
from  ribbons.  In  addition  to  the  first  quality  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
product  manufactured  into  No.  1  Ribbon  and  No.  2  Ribbon,  the  former  containing 
ribbons  near  one  end  only,  so  that  when  laid  on  the  roof  the  exposed  parts  are  free 
from  them.  The  color  of  the  slate  produced  in  the  quarries  of  the  Old  Bangor  Slate 
Company  is  a  permanent  dark  blue.  The  color  of  the  ribbons,  however,  is  nearly 
black.    This  is  due  to  the  sulphide  of  iron  which  they  contain. . 

The  investigations  of  the  properties  of  slate  which  are  found  on  record  are  few, 
and  these  are  almost  entirely  by  chemical  analysis.  Silica  and  alumina  are  sup- 
posed to  give  strength  and  toughness,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  and  washed  out  by  the  rain,  and  the  compounds  of  iron  and 
sulphur  are  known  to  promote  disintegration  under  the  action  of  smoke  and  acid 
fumes.  Something  as  to  quality  can  therefore  be  judged  by  the  comparison  of  chem- 
ical analyses,  but  the  information  thus  obtained  is  so  slight  as  to  have  little  weight 
with  an  engineer,  particularly  when  he  considers  that  the  mineralogists  inform  us 
that  the  rocks  of  the  same  identical  chemical  composition  may  have  quite  different 
19  GEOL,  PT  6,  VOIi  2 17 
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properties  on  account  of  different  lithological  structure.  A  chemical  test  of  iron  or 
steel  affords  bat  little  information  to  the  engineer  concerning  its  physical  properties, 
and  he  demands  that  quantitative  results  concerning  its  toughness  and  strength 
must  be  known.    So  it  should  be  with  stones  and  slates. 

Method  of  investigation, — It  was  purposed  in  investigating  these  roofing  slates  to 
experiment  as  closely  as  possible  upon  those  properties  which  are  called  into  service 
in  resisting  the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  upon  those  qualities  which 
either  assist  or  resist  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  weather.  The 
strength  and  toughness  of  slate  are  important  elements  in  preventing  breakage  in 
transportation  and  handling,  as  well  as  in  resistiiig  the  effect  of  hail  or  of  stones 
maliciously  thrown  upon  the  roof.  They  are  also  brought  effectively  into  play  by 
the  powerful  stresses  produced  by  the  freezing  of  water  around  and  under  the  edges. 
Porosity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  desirable  property,  for  the  more  water  the  slate 
absorbs  the  greater  the  disintegrating  action  when  it  freezes  and  thaws.  Density  is 
a  quality  of  value,  for,  in  accordance  with  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of 
the  resistance  of  materials,  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  one  of  several  similar 
"substances,  the  greater  is  its  strength.  Hardness  may  or  may  not  be  a  desirable 
quality  according  as  it  is  related  to  density  or  to  brittleness.  Lastly,  corrodibility, 
or  the  capacity  of  being  disintegrated  by  the  chemical  action  of  smoke  and  of  fumes 
from  manufactories,  is  certainly  not  desired  in  rooting  slates. 

A  scientific  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  these  qualities  in  the  Old 
Bangor  slates.  In  order  to  do  this,  such  tests  were  selected  as  seemed  likely  to  be 
both  precise  and  simple,  and  of  such  a  character  that  quantitative  results  concern- 
ing each  of  the  above  properties  could  be  determined.  These  results  will  be  given 
below  for  a  number  of  specimens,  and  they  will  be  discussed  and  compared  with  the 
'view  of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the  different  properties.  Lastly,  by  the 
help  of  chemical  analyses,  the  relation  of  the  physical  qualities  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  elements  is  to  be  studied. 

The  pieces  tested  were  12  inches  wide  by  24  inches  long,  and  varied  in  thickness 
from  three-sixteenths  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  They  were  all  free  from  ribbons 
and  were  presumably  of  the  best  product  of  the  Old  Bangor  quarries.  There  were 
twelve  specimens,  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  These  numbers  were  kept  upon  the  speci- 
mens and  their  fragments  throughout  the  different  tests,  thus  enabling  the  difterent 
properties  to  be  compared  for  each  individual  specimen.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  slates  was  very  similar. 

Strength. — The  transverse  or  fiexural  strength  of  the  slates  was  selected  for  experi- 
ment because  of  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  tests  can  be  made,  and  also 
because  such  stresses  are  brought  upon  it  in  actual  use  rather  than  those  of  pure 
tension  or  compression.  The  pieces  were  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  upon 
wooden  knife  edges  22  inches  apart,  and  then  loads  were  placed  upon  another  knife 
edge  halfway  between  the  supports.  The  load  was  applied  by  means  of  sand  run- 
ning out  of  an  orifice  in  a  box  at  the  uniform  rate  of  70  pounds  per  minute,  and  by 
the  help  of  an  electric  attachment  the  flow  of  sand  was  stopped  at  the  instant  of 
rupture.  The  slates  were  always  placed  upon  the  supports  so  that  the  beveled 
edges  were  on  the  lower  side.  As  the  load  was  increased  the  deflection  of  the  slate 
could  be  observed  upon  a  scale  and  the  ultimate  deflection  was  recorded. 

The  strength  of  abeam  or  plate  broken  in  this  manner  is  indicated  by  the  modulus 
of  rupture,  which  is  the  computed  horizontal  rupturing  stress  on  the  upper  and 
lower  fibers,  and  is  intermediate  in  value  between  the  ultimate  tensile  and  compres- 
sive strength.  Let  W  be  the  load  in  pounds  which  causes  rapture  when  applred  at 
the  middle,  let  /  be  the  distance  between  the  supports  in  inches,  b  the  breadth  and 
d  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  inches.  These  being  carefully  found  by  observation, 
the  formula 


^Wl 


-      2hd' 


furnishes  the  means  of  computing  the  modulus  of  rupture  S,  whose  value  is  then  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 
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lu  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  of  the  niodnlus  of  rupture  for  each  of 
the  twelve  specimetiB.  la  four  cases  this  value  is  the  average  of  two  tests,  the  sec- 
ond one  being  made  upon  pieces  10  inches  long  which  were  cut  from  the  larger 
broken  specimens.  The  figures  for  these  duplicate  tests  will  be  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  slight  range  in  the  results,  and  thus  establishing  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
this  method  of  investigation.  They  give  the  following  values  for  the  modulus  of 
rupture  in  x>ounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  average  of  these  is  stated  in  the  table, 
while  for  the  other  specimens  tests  were  made  upon  the  larger  sizes  only : 

Arerage  modulu$  of  rupturty  inpoundM  per  9quare  inch,  of  Old  Bangor  roofing  slate. 


Mark  of  specimen. 

1 

B3 

1 

B7 

8,420 
8,450 

B9 

BU 

1 

^     S  for  large  slate i... 

S  for  small  slate ...... ...... .. 

9,750 
9,720 

10,195 
10, 235 

8,100 
8,140 

The  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  all  the  8))eeimens  is  seen  to  bo  9,810 
pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  following  table  shows  tests  of  Old  Bangor  slates: 

Testa  of  Old  Bangor  slates. 


Strength,   j  Toughness,  j    Density.    ,    Softness.    !   Porosity.    \  Corrodibillty. 


1 


Mark  of  the   i    Modulus      JL**™,f** 
specimens.      ,,,„p,„^    o'nl^^^^ls 

P«^»;°*"      22incW 
^°*'**-       ,       apart. 


'     Pound*. 

1 11,550 

2 11,540 


9,740 

8,(>50 

'  7,280 

9,220 

8.440 

8 11,570 

9 10,215 

10 1  10.900 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


11 
12 


8,120 
10,490 


Means..       9,810 


Inch. 

0.32 
.38 
.31 
.31 
.25 
.31 
.27 
.40 
.32 
.37 
.23 
.32 

.312 


Specific 
gravity. 


2.816 
2.807 
2. 795 
2.784 
2.779 
2.759 
2.776 
2.769 
2.782 
2.767 
2.769 
2.754 

2.780 
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Amount 

abraded 

by  50  turns 

of  a  small 

grindHtone. 

Water 

absorbed  in 

24  hours. 

Per  eent. 
0.131 
.170 
.099 
.127 
.204 
.174 
.167 
.       .123 
.123 
.169 
.099 
.152 

Weight  lost 

in  63  hours 

in  acid 

solution. 

Grains. 
151 
140 

P&r  eent. 
0.410 

76 

119 

86 

.439 
.481 

130 
119 

.374 

130 

173 

86 

.  551 
.4B4 

140 

184 

.404 

.145 


I 


.446 


J 


Toughness. — The  ultimate  deflections  of  the  pieces  broken  under  transverse  stress 
furnish  an  indication  of  their  toughness,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ultimate 
elongation  of  a  metallic  specimen  under  tensile  strain  is  an  index  of  toughness  and 
extensibility.  *  The  greater  the  ultimate  deflection  of  a  bar,  the  less  is  its  brittleness, 
and  the  greater  its  toughness,  other  things  being  equal.  All  the  specimens  of  slate 
were  so  elastic  that  the  deflection  of  the  middle  part,  where  the  load  was  applied, 
could  easily  be  noted  on  a  scale  by  the  eye,  with  an  error  rarely  exceeding  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The  test  can,  therefore,  be  readily  made  with  the  simplest 
apparatus.  The  results  for  the  individual  specimens  are  seen  in  the  table,  all  of 
which  were  found  from  the  pieces  laid  upon  supports  22  inches  apart.  The  mean 
values  of  the  ultimate  deflection  are  0.312  inch. 
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The  toughness  of  the  slate  can  also  be  inferred  from  the  manner  of  raptnre  of  the 
specimens.  It  was  observed  in  general  that  all  the  specimens  ruptured  in  different 
planes  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  often  split  or  sheared  into 
two  thinner  sheets,  which  were  theo  pulled  apart  from  each  other.  The  structure  of 
the  Old  Bangor  slate,  therefore,  is  laminated  and  very  fibrous,  and  hence  tough  and 
strong. 

Specific  gravity. — The  density  was  next  determined  for  each  specimen  by  weighing 
it  first  in  air  and  then  in  water,  from  which  data  the  specific  gravity  was  computed. 

The  results  given  in  the  table  show  the  mean  density  to  be  2.780. 

So/tneas  or  capacity  for  abrasion, — The  hardness  of  the  slates  was  next  tested  by 
subjecting  them  to  abrasion  upon  a  grindstone,  whose  thickness  was  1^  inches  and 
diameter  7  inches.  A  piece  of  slate  about  4  by  4  inches  was  accurately  weighed,  and 
then  held  against  the  grindstone  by  a  lever,  which  exerted  a  constant  pressure  of  10 
pounds  upon  it  while  the  grindstone  was  turned  fifty  times.  The  piece  was  then 
weighed  again,  and  the  difference  of  the  two  weights  gives  the  amount  ground  off. 
The  results  thus  obtained  indicate  the  hardness,  or  rather  the  softness,  for  the  greater 
the  abrasion  the  softer  is  the  material.  The  table  which  gives  these  results  for  each 
specimen  shows  the  mean  values  to  be  128  grains.  For  a  roofing  material  hardness  is 
not  necessarily  a  valuable  quality,  and  it  will  appear  later  in  this  discussion  that  the 
softer  slate  has  the  higher  strength  and  weathering  qualities. 

PoroHty. — The  well-known  test  for  porosity  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  specimens  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  absence  of  standard 
rules  regarding  the  shape  and  size  of  the  specimen,  its  degree  of  dryness,  or  time  of 
immersion,  the  following  procedure  was  adopted :  A  piece  of  slate  from  each  speci- 
men was  cut  to  a  size  about  3  by  4  inches,  the  edges  being  left  rough  and  irregular. 
These  were  dried  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  135*^  F.  After 
cooling  to  the  normal  temperature  of  the  room,  they  were  weighed  on  delicate  scales 
and  then  immersed  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were  taken  out  and 
weighed  again.  The  difference  of  these  weights,  divided  by  the  first  weight,  gives 
the  percentage  of  water  absorbed  by  a  specimen.  The  table  exhibits  the  results 
thus  obtained,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  mean  percentage  of  the  samples  is  0.145. 

Corrosion  by  acids. — In  order  to  imitate  the  action  of  smoke  and  of  sulphurous 
fumes  of  manufactories,  the  following  test  was  used:  A  solution  of  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids  was  prepared,  consisting  by  weight  of  98  parts  of  water,  1  part 
of  hydrochloric  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  pieces  of  slate  about  3  by  4 
inches  in  size  were  immersed  for  certain  periods  of  time,  having  first  been  carefully 
weighed.  After  being  taken  out  of  the  solution  they  were  dried  for  two  hours  in 
the  normal  air  of  the  laboratory  and  were  again  weighed.  Thus  thcloss  of  weight 
due  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acids  was  ascertained.  The  results  were  tlien 
transformed  into  percentages  of  the  original  weight,  which  give  an  absolute  measure 
of  the  corrosion.  Two  specimens  of  slate  were  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
solution,  and  gave  the  following  percentages  of  loss  of  weight: 

Corrosion  of  Old  Bangor  slate  in  acid. 

Per  cent. 

B5 '. 0.297 

B7 0.236 

Mean 0.266 

Two  specimens  of  slate  were  kept  for  eighty-seven  hours  in  the  acid  solution,  and 
there  were  found  the  following  percentages  of  loss  of  weight ; 

Corrosion  of  Old  Bangor  slate  in  acid. 

Per  cent. 

B2 0.633 

B12 0  696 

Mean 0. 665 
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Moat  of  tho  •pecimenSy  however,  remained  in  the  acid  for  a  period  of  sixty-three 
hours,  and  from  these  the  percentages  of  loss  of  weight  were  obtained  which  are 
given  in  the  table.  After  the  tests  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces  showed  but  slight 
traces  of  acid  action,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  weight. 

These  results  plainly  indicate  that  the  corrosion  or  disintegration  rapidly  increased 
with  the  time.  The  sum  of  these  means  for  twenty-four  hours,  sixty-three  hours, 
and  eighty -seven  hours  is  1.377  per  cent  for  the  specimens,  which  may,  perhaps^  be 
taken  as  the  final  value  for  comparison. 

Di$cu$9ioii  of  ike  tests, — The  above  physical  tests  were  mostly  made  under  the 
writer's  direction  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Brooks,  instructor  in  civil  engineering  in  Lehigh 
University.  Great  care  was  taken  to  so  conduct  them  that  the  numerical  results 
would  be  strictly  comparable. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  mean  results  of  these  tests  will  be  useful  at  the  outset  of 
the  discussion.  These  mean  values  have,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  method 
of  least  squares,  about  12  times  the  weight  of  a  single  determination,  and  should 
hence  be  expected  to  furnish  a  tolerably  reliable  indication  concerning  the  proper- 
ties under  investigation.  They  are  given  in  the  table  below,  and  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  difterent  qualities  are  connected  by  definite  relations,  the  strongest  slate 
being  the  toughest  and  softest,  as  also  the  least  porous  and  corrodible. 

Mean  results  of  physioal  tssts. 


Property. 


Heasured  by- 


Strength  Modulub  of  rupture,  in  pounds  per  square  inch . 

Toughness Ultimate  deflection,  in  inches,  on  supports  22 

inches  apart. 

Density Specific  gravity 

Softness Weight,  in  grains,   abraded  on    grindstone 

under  the  stated  conditions. 
Porosity Per  cent  of  water  absorbed  in  24  hours  when 

thoroughly  dried. 
Corrodibility Per  cent  of  weight  lost  in  acid  solution  in  63 

hours. 


Slates. 


9,810 
0.313 

2.780 
128 

0.145 

0.446 


The  conclusion  is  hence  apparent  that  the  greater  the  strength,  the  greater,  also, 
is  the  softness  or  capacity  for  abrasion.  This  result  was  unexpected,  and  can  not, 
of  course,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  applicable  to  building  stones,  or  even  to 
slates  which  differ  greatly  in  structure.  The  capacity  for  abrasion  here  seems  allied 
to  toughness,  or  it  denotes  the  lack  of  brittleness;  but  this  relation  certainly  is  not 
a  general  one,  although  it  is  true  of  the  roofing  slates  here  discussed,  and  also  of 
others  which  the  writer  has  investigated.  The  testimony  of  the  quarrymen,  more- 
over, as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  it,  seems  to  verify  the  conclusion  that  in 
this  slate  region  softness,  strength,  and  toughness  are  qualities  closely  connected. 

Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  between  strength  and  toughness,  strength  and 
corrodibility,  and  porosity  and  corrodibility.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
these  qnaliti^  are  so  connected  that  one  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  index  of 
the  others;  and,  after  carefully  considering  the  whole  field,  the  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  decide  that  the  test  for  transverse  strength  is  the  one  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  roofing  slates,  if  only  one  test  is  to  be  made.  It  is  one  that  can  be 
Bade  quickly  and  without  expensive  apparatus.  The  modulus  of  rupture  is  an 
absolute  quantity  independent  of  the  size  of  the  specimen,  and  it  gives  to  the 
engineer  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  quality  of  materials  than  do  the  figures  indica- 
ting other  properties.     In  making  this  test  it  will  usually  be  easy  to  measure  the 
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deflections  and  thus  obtain  the  means  for  comparing  the  toughness  as  well  as  the 
strength. 

While  the  test  for  porosity  is  a  valuable  one,  it  is  necessary  that  the  specimens 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  dryness  by  heating  them  for  an  entire  day; 
and  as  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  the 
weighing  mnst  be  done  with  care.  The  test  for  corrodibility  is  also  a  good  one,  but 
precise  weighing  is  also  necessary.  The  tests  for  abrasion  on  a  grindstone  and  for 
specific  gravity  appear  lowest  of  all  in  practical  value,  and  their  use  can  not,  in 
general,  be  recommended,  the  former  being  liable  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  being  sharply  related,  in  this  case  at  least,  to  the  strength  and  weathering 
qualities. 

Chemical  analyses. — ^Although  the  interpretation  of  chemical  analyses  is,  at  best, 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  entirely  neglect  them 
in  this  investigation.  The  physical  properties  being  known,  they  may  perhaps  be 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  chemical  composition.  Hence  an  analysis 
was  made  of  a  specimen  of  slate  by  Dr.  f^rederick  Fox,  instructor  in  chemistry  in 
Lehigh  University.  The  expense  of  chemical  work  is  so  great  that  an  analysis  of 
each  specimen  could  not  be  undertaken,  and  accordingly  B3  was  selected  as  being 
an  average  sample  in  strength  and  weathering  qnalities.  The  complete  analysis  of 
the  slates  was  not  undertaken,  this  being  a  long  and  expensive  operation,  but  such 
elements  were  determined  as  would  probably  afford  indications,  first,  of  its  valuable 
qualities,  and,  secondly,  of  its  injurious  constituents.  The  following  is  the  report 
of  the  chemical  analysis : 

Analysis  of  slate  from  Bangor j  Pennsylrania. 


Silica  (SiO.)  

Oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  (Fe^O;!  Al:O:0 . . . 

Carbonic  acid  (CO^)  and  organic  matter 

Oxide  of  calcium  (CaO),  or  lime 

Oxide  of  magnesium  (MgO) 

Sulphur  (S) 

Oxides  of  sodium  and  potassium  (by  difference) 
Manganese 

Total 


56.97 
26.05 
7.14 
4.38 
2.69 
0.46 
2.31 
Trace. 


100.00 


The  above  are  the  substances  actually  determined  in  the  chemical  work.  They  do 
not,  however,  exist  in  these  forms  in  the  slate  itself.  Slate  consists  principally  of 
silicates  of  iron  and  aluminum,  with  smaller  proportions  of  silicates  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  together  with  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesium  and  sulphide  of  iron 
as  impurities.  In  the  analysis  the  silicates  are  broken  up  into  silica  and  oxides,  and 
these  separately  determined.  So  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  broken  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and  oxide  of  calcium,  and  the  latter  determined. 

Now,  the  valuable  constituents  of  slate  are  the  silicates  of  iron  and  aluminum,  or 
the  clay,  this  being  inert  and  incorrodible.  The  percentage  of  this  is  easily  com- 
puted from  the  chemical  analyses  to  be  as  follows,  which  indicates  the  ''Old Bangor" 
to  be  a  very  superior  slate : 

Silicates  of  iron  and  aluminum  found  in  Old  Bangor  slate. 

Per  cent. 

Silicates  of  iron  and  aluminum 83. 02 
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The  injurioDS  constituents  in  slate  are  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  and 
the  sulphide  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites.  The  carbonates  are  easily  attacked  and  dis- 
solved by  water  which  has  been  rendered  slightly  acid  by  smoke,  and  the  pyrites  is 
apt  to  oanse  disintegration.  The  chemical  analyses  furnish  the  means  of  computing 
the  carbonates,  and  the  amount  of  pyrites  is  probably  closely  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  sulphur.  The  XHsrcentage  of  sulphur,  however,  is  so  small  that  its  influeuoe  is 
probably  slight.     The  computed  percentages  of  carbonates  are : 

Carbonates  found  in  Old  Bangor  slate. 

Per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime 7. 82 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 5. 65 

Total  carbonates 13. 47 

ConclHsions, — The  above  investigation  seems  to  indicate  the  following  conclusions 
regarding  the  roofing  slates  from  the  quarries  of  the  Old  Bangor  Slate  Company : 

1.  These  rooting  slates  weigh  about  173  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  best  quali- 
ties have  a  modulus  of  rupture  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

2.  The  stronger  the  slate,  the  greater  is  its  toughness  and  softness  and  the  less  is 
its  porotity  and  corrodibility. 

3.  Softness,  or  liability  to  abrasion,  does  not  indicate  inferior  roofing  slate ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  indication  of  strength  and  good  weathering  qualities. 

4.  The  strongest  slate  stands  highest  in  weathering  qualities,  so  that  a  fiexural  test 
affords  an  excellent  index  of  all  its  properties,  particularly  if  the  ultimate  defiection 
and  the  manner  of  rupture  be  noted. 

5.  The  strongest  and  best  slate  has  the  highest  percentage  of  silicates  of  iron  and 
aluminum,  accompanied  by  moderate  amounts  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

6.  Chemical  analyses  give  only  imperfect  conclusions  regarding  the  weathering 
qualities  of  slate,  and  they  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  physical  properties. 

7.  Architects  and  engineers  who  write  specifications  for  roofing  slate  will  probably 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  quality  if  they  insert  requirements  for  a  flexural  test  to 
be  made  on  several  specimens  picked  at  random  out  of  each  lot. 

8.  Although  the  field  of  this  investigation  is  probably  not  sufficiently  extended  to 
fully  warrant  the  recommendation,  it  is  suggested  that  such  specifications  should 
require  roofing  slates  to  have  a  modulus  of  rupture,  as  determined  by  the  flexural 
test,  greater  than  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

VERMONT. 

The  oatput  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $609,596  in  1896  to  $695,815 
in  1897. 

Export  trade  was  a  very  important  element  in  the  business  of  Ver- 
mont, as  also  in  Pennsylvania,  during  1897. 

VIBGINIA. 

The  product  in  1896  was  valued  at  $107,863,  in  1897  at  $145,370.  An 
increase  is  evident,  and  export  trade  is  largely  accountable  for  this,  as 
in  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  following  is  an  analysis  of  slate  quarried  by  Messrs.  Jno.  B. 
Williams  &  Go.  at  their  quarries  at  Arvonia,  Virginia,  by  Henry  Froeh- 
ling,  Ph.  D. : 

Analysis  of  slate  from  Arvaniaf  Virginia. 


Silica,  SiOj 

Alamina,  AljOn 

Ferri-oxide,  FojOa 

Manganese 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia;  MgO 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO: 

Sulphur,  S 

Potash,  K«0 

Soda,  NajO • 

Water  and  organic  matter 

Total 


Per  cent. 


60.65 

16.87 

7.79 

Trace. 

1.91 

2.99 

Trace. 

.69 

3.80 

2.18 

3.63 

99.91 


The  sample  dried  at  212°  F. 


SANDSTONE. 


PRODUCTION. 


The  following  tableshows  the  outputof  sandstone  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1897 : 

Sandstone  production  in  1897,  by  States. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


$3,000 

15,000 

3,161 

4,035 

60,847 

364,604 

14,250 

35,561 

14, 771 

20,953 

40,000 

8,000 

194,684 

171, 127 

158, 057 


State. 


Value. 


Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.... 


$57,583 
25,644 

190, 976 

544,514 

11,500 

1,600,058 

380, 813 
30,030 
7,907 
16, 187 
47,288 
33,620 
11, 275 


4, 065, 445 
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The  following:  table  gives  the  value  of  the  sandstODe  output,  by 
States,  for  the  years  1890  to  1897 : 

Vttlue  of  Bandstone,  bif  SUUe$,  from  1890  to  1897. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Maryland 

Massachusetts  — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1890. 


$43,965 

9,146 

25,074 

175, 598 

1, 224, 098 

920,061 

(«) 

(a) 
2,490 

17,896 

43.983 

80,251 

149,289 

117, 940 

10,605 

649,097 

246, 570 

131, 979 

155,557 

31,648 

(a) 
3,750 

597,309 

186,804 

702, 419 

12,000 

8,046,656 

8,424 

1, 609, 159 

(«) 
93, 570 

2,722 

14,651 

48,306 

(fl) 

11,500 

75,936 

140, 687 

183,958 

16,760 


Total 10,816,057 


1891. 


$30,000 
1,000 
20,000 
100,000 
750,000 
750,000 


10,000 

90,000 

50,000 

80,000 

80,000 

10,000 

400,000 

275,000 

290,000 

100,000 

35,000 


400,000 

50,000 

500,000 

15,000 

3, 200, 000 


750,000 
25,000 


6,000 
36,000 


40,000 
75,000 
90,000 
417,000 
25,000 


1892. 


$32,000 

35,000 

18,000 

50,000 

550,000 

650,000 


2,000 

3,000 

7,500 

80,000 

25,000 

70,000 

65,000 

5,000 

400,000 

500,000 

175,000 

125,000 

35,000 


350,000 

20,000 

450,000 


3,300,000 

35,000 

650,000 


20,000 


48,000 
40,000 


75,000 

85,000 

400,000 

15,000 


8, 700, 000  I  8, 315, 500 


1898. 


$5,400 

46,400 

3,292 

26,314 

126,077 

570, 346 


2,005 
16,859 
20,000 
18,347 
24,761 
18,000 
360 
223,348 
75,547 
80,296 
75, 701 
42,300 


267,514 

4,922 

415, 318 


2, 201, 932 


622,562 
36,165 


77, 675 
136, 462 


3,830 

15,000 

46,135 

92,193 

100 


5,295,161 


J 


(a)  Sandstone  valned  at  t2C,199  was  produced  by  Rhode 
Georgia  together,  and  this  sum  is  inoluaed  in  the  total. 


Island,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Florida,  and 
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Falu€  ofaandaioney  hy  States,  from  1890  to  1897 — Continued. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkanHas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachnsetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 
South  Dakota . . 
Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Virginia  . 
Washington 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 


Inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  output  has  increased  slightly 
over  1896,  for  which  year  the  value  was  $4,023,199,  while  for  1897  it 
was  $4,065,445. 
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THE  SANDSTONE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

But  little  sandstone  quarrying  was  done  in  1897,  but  indications  are 
more  encouraging  for  1898. 

ARIZONA. 

Proiiuction  amounted  to  $15,000,  a  slight  increase  over  1896.  A  full 
description  of  the  Flagstaff  quarries  was  given  in  the  report  for  189G. 
This  stone  is  making  a  good  impression  and  has  alreaily  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  large  buildings. 

ARKANSAS. 

But  little  was  done  in  1897;  a  number  of  quarries  were  sbut  down 
for  the  year  or  a  large  part  of  it. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Production  was  small  in  amount  for  1897. 

The  following  report  regarding  the  sandstone  quarried  by  the  Far- 
well  Stone  Company,  at  their  quarries  at  Niles,  Alameda  County,  was 
made  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California: 

I  find  it  to  be  a  sandstone  consisting  in  the  main  of  grains  of  quartz  partly  angu- 
Inr,  partly  rounded,  scattering  grains  of  black  mica  (biotite),  and  a  few  scattering 
grains  of  calcite  and  feldspar.  These  minerals  are  cemented  together  mainly  by 
zeolitic  cement,  together  with  a  purely  siliceous  one.  The  minerals  of  which  this 
rock  is  composed  are  highly  refractory  to  weathering  and  none  of  them  are  liable  to 
change  of  color.  None  of  the  rook  submitted  contains  any  iron  pyrites  which  might 
discolor  or  disintegrate  it.  The  cementing  substance  resembles  closely  that  of  con- 
crete made  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  is  therefore  more  liable  to  harden  than 
to  soften  from  exposnre  to  the  weather.  From  the  chemical  standpoint  therefore  I 
consider  the  rock  a  very  durable  one. 

COLORADO. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $58,989 ;  in  1897,  $60,847.  Indi- 
cations  for  the  future  are  better  on  the  whole  than  for  several  years 
past. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  value  of  output  in  1896  was  $426,029;  the  figure  for  1897  was 
$361,604.  There  has  evidently  been  a  decline,  but  prospects  for  1898 
are  said  to  be  better.  Most  of.  the  sandstone  comes  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Portland,  Cromwell,  and  just  across  the  river  from  Middletown. 
A  full  and  exhaustive  stat<ement  of  tests  and  analyses  of  the  Portland 
sandstone  quarried  by  the  Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Company 
and  the  Middlesex  Quarry  Company  was  made  in  the  report  for  1896. 

The  stone  quarried  at  East  Haven  is  a  rather  unique  sandstone,  being 
composed  of  granitic  constituents  and  requiring  methods  of  quarrying 
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resembling  those  applied  to  granite  rather  than  ordinary  sandstone. 
It  is  a  hard,  durable  stone,  used  freely  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity  in 
buildings  and  in  bridge  work.  A  charch  at  East  Haven  built  of  this 
material  over  a  hundred  years  ago  is  apparently  unimpaired  to-day. 

The  sandstone  industry  of  Connecticut  has  long  been  one  of  general 
interest  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  Portland  sandstone  for  use  in 
fronts  of  pretentious  buildings,  notably  residences  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  other  large  Eastern  cities.  For  quite  a  long 
period  of  years  this  stone  was  in  favor  among  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  correct  thing  for  fronts,  and  as  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  the  financial  and  social  standing  of  the 
occupant  of  the  brownstone  front. 

At  present  there  is  some  reaction  in  the  leading  cities  in  favor  of 
lighter  colored  and  less  somber-looking  stone,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
Portland  stone  is  still  in  demand  in  connection  with  light-colored  mate- 
rial, as  it  forms,  when  so  used,  an  agreeable  contrast,  bringing  out  in 
relief  the  light  and  dark  stone  to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  producing 
a  general  effect  which  is  an  improvement  upon  either  stone  by  itself. 
It  is  conceded  by  builders  generally  that  Portland  stone  should  inva- 
riably be  laid  "on  the  bed"  in  buildings  and  not  "on  edge,''  if  the  maxi- 
mum durability  is  to  be  secured.  Experience  has  shown  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  weathering  qualities  of  this  sandstone,  according  to  the 
manner  of  laying  the  stone  on  bed  or  edge.  The  producers  of  the  stone 
themselves  insist  that  this  distinction  should  be  observed,  injustice  to 
the  stone,  as  well  as  to  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  edifice. 

The  quarries  at  Portland  and  vicinity  are  worked  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  by  firms  possessing  ample  capital  and  extensive  plant.  There  is  a 
very  large  percentage  of  waste  material  handled  at  these  quarries,  and 
much  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  best  material  only  for  use  in 
building.  This  fact  necessitates  handling  enormous  quantities  of  stone, 
and  to  do  this  economically  the  best  and  most  modern  devices  for  lift- 
ing and  shifting  large  masses  must  be  used,  so  that  liberal  capital  must 
be  invested  or  the  work  becomes  too  expensive  to  pay.  The  Brainerd, 
Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Company  represents  the  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  concerns  with  extensive  capital.  The  Middlesex  Quarry 
Company  is  another  important  concern.  Private  railways,  powerftil 
derricks,  and  what  is  probably  the  largest  traveler  in  the  country,  if 
not  in  the  world,  are  to  be  found  here. 

A  slaty-looking  material,  known  to  the  quarrymen  as  "shell,"  is 
abundant  and  must  be  avoided;  the  same  material  occurs  in  the  sand- 
stone at  East  Long  Meadow,  Massachusetts. 

The  method  of  quarrying  is  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  production 
of  large  blocks  at  a  minimum  of  expense.    Large  blocks  are  loosened 
out  by  the  Knox  system  of  blasting,  and  then  men  working  together 
in  gangs  pry  the  blocks  out  so  that  a  chiiin  may  be  hooked  around, 
them,  by  which  they  are  hoisted  from  the  quarry  by  derricks.    The 
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teams  of  oxen  formerly  used  for  hauling  stone  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, their  work  now  being  done  by  steam.  The  stone  is  shipi)ed 
largely  in  the  rough.  The  work  of  squaring  blocks  is  done  by -dealers 
using  saws  and  chilled  iron  as  the  abrasive  material,  although  a  few 
diamond  saws  are  also  in  use.  Rubbing  is  accomplished  by  lowering 
the  stone  upon  a  revolving  iron  disk,  upon  which  sand  and  water  are 
continually  fed. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  production  of  sandstone  was  about  the  same  in  x>oint  of  value 
for  the  last  two  years.  Comparatively  little  sandstone  is  produced. 
Most  of  the  quarries  of  the  State  produce  limestone,  and,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  limestone  report,  the  output  is  very  large. 

INDIANA. 

Sandstone  quarrying  in  Indiana  is,  as  compared  with  the  limestone 
industry  of  the  State,  of  much  less  importance.  The  value  of  the  sand- 
stone output  in  1897  was  $35,561,  a  slight  increase  over  1896. 

IOWA. 

Limestone  quarrying  in  this  State  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
stone  industry  of  the  State,  sandstone  production  being  comparatively 
small.  The  value  of  the  sandstone  product  in  1897  was  $14,771.  Most 
of  the  quarries  of  the  State  are  small,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of 
them. 

KANSAS. 

The  output  from  a  number  Of  comparatively  small  quarries  in  1897 
amounted  to  $20,953,  slightly  more  than  in  1890. 

KENTUCKY. 

Sandstone  valued  at  $40,000  was  produced  in  1897. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bluestone  quarried  by  Mr.  John 
M.  Mueller  at  his  quarries  in  Rockcastle  County,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mew, 
analytical  chemist: 

AnalyitB  of  sandstone  from  RockcasUe  County,  Kentucky, 


Per  cent. 


Silrca,  SiO. ]  91.075 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  FAi+Al^Ou !  4.920 

Lime,  CaO 1.187 

Water 2.361 

Total 99.543 


The  Stone  absorbs  3  per  cent  of  water. 


\ 
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The  same  stone  was  tested  at  the  WareriowD  Arsena.  by  Oapt.  Ira 
MacNutt,  with  the  following  results : 

Tests  of  sandstone  from  RockcMtle  County  f  Kentucky. 


DiiuensioDs. 


Ultimate  strength. 


How 
tested. 


Height.  ^  ^""'P^l®^  '*^'- 


'Sectional    -- 
area.     , 


I    Total. 


Per  sq.  in. 


oASo 
5486 
5487 
5488 


Upper  ledge .    On  bed . . ' 
do On  edge. 


Lower  ledge. 
do 


On  bed.. 
On  edge. 


Inches.  I  Inches 
2.01i  2.00 
2.03 
2.03 
2.03 


Inches.  Sq. inches.,  Pounds. 
2.02  '      4.04  :  61,250 


2.00 

2.02 

4.04 

49,820 

2.01 

2.01 

4.04 

61, 050 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

49, 900 

Pounds, 
15,160 
12,  208 
15,  111 
12, 475 


Crack  appeared  in  No.  5486  at  47,500  pounds. 
Crack  appeared  in  No.  5488  at  43,000  pounds. 
Fractures  all  pyramidal. 

LOUISIANA. 

A  small  quantity  of  sandstone  was  quarried  for  riprap  in  jetty 


construction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


There  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  sandstone  production,  namely, 
from  $304,361  in  1896  to  $194,684  in  1897.  The  most  important  quarries 
are  those  of  East  Long  Meadow,  the  output  of  which  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  as  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  building. 

The  following  :s  a  statement  of  tests  made  on  the  sandstone  quarried 
by  Messrs  James  &  Marra  at  their  quarries  at  East  Long  Meadow,  by 
Maj.  J.  W.  Reilly  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal: 

« 

Tests  of  sandstone  from  East  Long  Meadow f  Massachusetts. 
[Compressed  surfaces  faced  with  plaster  of  parls.] 


Ko.  of 
test. 

d425 

DiniensionH. 

Sectional 
area. 

Sq.  in. 
24.05 
24.76 

First 
crack. 

Pounds. 
299,000 

304, 800 

1 

Ultimate  strength,  i 

Marks. 

HeiKht. 

Compressed 
surface. 

Total. 

Per 
sqaare 
inch. 

Kihbe  red  stone 

'  Inches. 
4.97 
4.89 

Inches.  Inches. 
4. 95         4. 98 

Pounds. 
301,100 
305,150 

Pounds. 
12,215 
12,330 

942G 

Long  Meadow  brown  stone. 

5.03 

4.92 

The  following  tests  and  analyses  of  sandstone  from  the  three  quar- 
ries, Worcester,  Kibbe,  and  Mayiiard,  operated  by  Messrs.  Norcross 
Brothers  at  East  Long  Meadow,  Massachusetts,  were  submitted  by  this 
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firm.    The  phy8ical  tests  were  made  by  Lieat.  Gol.  F.  H.  Parker  at  the 
Watertowii  Arsenal,  aud  are  as  follows: 

Tests  h^  compressioH  of  two  S-ineh  cubes  of  sandstone  from  Worcester  quarry, 

[The  specimens  were  tested  between  flat  steel  platforms.    Their  bed  surfaces  were  faced  with  a  thin 
(.02'*)  ooatinjf  of  plaster  of  paris  to  secure  even  bearings  in  the  testing  machine.] 


No.  of 
test. 

1 

Dimensions. 

~  Sectional  area. 

Ultimate  strenjzth. 

Length. 

Inches. 
6.16 
6.13 

Bed  surface. 

Total. 

Per  HO  uare    , 
inch.         > 

1 

4  96 
4097" 

Inches,          Inches. 
6.03    i        6.02 
6.02    1        6.01 

Square  inches, 
36.30 
36.18 

Pounds. 
420,900 
371,800 

Pounds. 
11, 595 

10,276    i 

A  single  pyramid  was  developed  by  the  fractore  of  these  specimens, 
the  bed  sarfaces  forming  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 

The  following  analysis  of  sandstone  from  the  same  quarry,  Worces- 
ter, was  made  by  L.  P.  Kinnicutt,  Ph.  D.,  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute : 

Analysis  of  sandstone  from  Norcross  Brothers^  Worcester  quarry. 


Per  cent. 


1 


Silica,  SiO« 

Alumin:),  ALO» ' 

Iron  oxide,  F..O3 | 

Mangaueae  dioxide,  MnOi ' 

Lime,  CaO | 

Pota8saandBoda,K80+Na20 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  lose 

Total 


88.89 
5.95 
1.79 
0.41 
0.27 
0.86 
1.83 


100.00 


I 


Tests  by  compression  of  two  S-inck  cubes  of  red  sandstone  from  Messrs,  Norcross  Brothers' 

Kibbe  quarry. 

[The  specimens  were  tested  between  flat  steel  platforms.    Their  bed  surfaces  were  faced  with  a  thin 
(0.02")  coating  of  plaster  of  paris  to  secure  even  bearings  in  the  testing  macliine.] 


Dimensions. 


Ultimate  strength. 


Number 
of  test. 


Length. 


Bed  Burfsce. 


3337 
3338 


Inches. 
6  00 
6.02 


Inches. 
5.97 
5.97 


Inches. 
6.00 
5.98 


Sectional 
urea. 


Square  inches. 
35.82  ' 
a5.70 


Total. 


Per  sauare 
iucn. 


Pounds. 

452,000 

459,600 


Pound*. 
12,  619 
12, 874 


Cracks  appeared  in  cube  No.  3337  under  451,000  pounds  pressure.  A  single  pyra- 
mid was  developed  by  the  fracture  of  this  specimen.  Cracks  appeared  in  cube  No. 
3338  under  435,000  pounds  pressure,  the  specimen  developing  a  double  pyramidal 
Iracture,  the  bed  surfaces  forming  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 
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The  followiDg  analysis  of  sandstone  from  Kibbe  quarry  was  made  by 
Prof.  0.  F,  Chandler,  of  school  of  mines,  Oolumbia  University,  New 
York: 

Analysis  of  sandstone  from  Norcross  Brothers'  Kibbe  quarry. 


Silica,  SiOa 

Alnmina,  AI2O3 

Oxide  of  iron,  FeaOa 

Lime,  CaO 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  loss 

Total 


Per  cent. 


81.38 

9.44 

3.54 

.76 

.11 

.28 

4.49 


11)0.00 


Tests  by  compre-ssioH  of  two  6-inch  eubes  of  sandstone  from  Messrs.  Norcross  Brothers^ 

Maynard  quarry. 

[The  specimens  were  tested  between  flat  steel  platforms.    Their  bed  surfaces  were  faced  with  a  thin 
(0.02")  coating  of  plaster  of  paris  to  seoare  even  bearings  in  the  testing  machine.] 


Dimensions. 

Sectional 
area. 

Ultimate  strength. 

Length. 

Bed  surface. 

Total. 

Per  sanare 
incD. 

Inches. 
6.16 

Inches. 
6.03 

Inches. 
6.02 

Square  inches. 
36.30 

Pounds. 
371, 100 

Pounds. 
10,223 

A  single  pyramid  was  developed  by  the  fracture  of  these  specimens,  the  bed 
surfaces  forming  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 

The  following  analysis  of  Maynard  quarry  sandstone  was  made  by 
L.  P.  Kinnicutt,  Ph.  D. : 

Analysis  of  sandstone  from  Norcross  Brothers^  Maynard  quarry. 


Per  cent. 


SUica,  Si02 

Iron  oxide,  Fe^Os 

Alumina,  AI3O3 , 

Lime,  CaO 

Soda  and  potassa,  Na^O  and  K^O. 
Carbonic  acid  and  water  loss 


Total 


79.38 
2.43 
8.75 
2.57 
4.08 
2.79 

100.00 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  value  of  the  ontpnt  increased  from  $111,321  in  1896  to  $171,127 
in  1897.  The  sandstone  of  Michigan  is  coming  more  and  more  into  nse 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  physical  tests  of  stone  quarried  by  the  Kerber- Jacobs 
Redstone  Company  were  made  by  Mj^j.  J.  W.  Beilly  at  Watertown 
Arsenal: 

Te9i$  of  Michigan  $and9tone. 


1                        ■ 

DimensJonB.                | 

Ultimate 

strength. 

Teat 
nnmber. 

1 
1 

Height. 

Sectional      First 
are*.     >    craok. 

I 

Compressed  surfmoe. 

ToUl. 

Per  square 

incn.       1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Inehet. 

Inches. 

IneheM. 

1 
Sq.inchet.i  Pound*, 

Pounds. 

1 
Pounds. 

7823.. 

2.00 

2.03 

2.03 

4.12 

24,800 

24,800 

6,019 

7824.. 

2.00 

2.04 

2.02 

4. 12  1  21, 700 

21, 820 

5,296 

7825.. 

2.00 

2.01 

2.02 

4. 06  '  27, 510 

27,510 

6,776 

7826.. 

2.00 

2.01 

2.00        4.02 

27,440 

27,440 

6,826 

7827.. 

1.99 

2.03 

2.02 

4.10 

24,550 

24,550 

5,988 

7828.. 

2.00 

2.02 

2.02 

4.08 

24,980 

24,980 

• 

6,123 

ramidal 

[  fractures. 

MINI 

^ESOTA 

» 

Prodaction  fell  fr^m  a  valuation  of  $202,900  in  1896  to  $158,057  in 
1897. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sandstone  known  as  Kettle  Eiver 
sandstone,  quarried  by  the  Minnesota  Sandstone  Company  at  their 
quarries  at  Sandstone,  Minnesota,  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell: 


Analysis  of  aandttone  from  Sandstone,  Minn, 


Water 

Silica,  SiOi 

Alamina,  Al^Os 

Iron  oxide 

Caloiam  oxide,  CaO  ... 
Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 
Sodiam  oxide,  Na^O  . . . 

Total 


Per  cent. 


0.00 

98.69 

1.06 

Slight  trace. 

.42 

.01 

.17 


100.35 
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The  following  test  of  crushing  strength  was  made  at  one  of  the 
United  States  arsenals: 

Cruahing'Strength  teat  of  sanditone  quarried  by  Minneaota  Sandstone  Company, 

[Foot  inch  cabea.] 


No. 

Total  preasare. 

Preasare  per 
sqnare  iDcb. 

1 

Pounds, 
204,100 
109,900 

Pounds, 
12,295 
12,799 

2 

MISSOURI. 


The  valae  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $51,144;  in  1897,  $57,583. 
When  the  general  business  interests  of  the  country  have  again  reached 
normal  conditions  production  will  probably  increase. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $126,534;  that  of  the  product 
in  1897  was  $190,976.  An  increase  in  output  is  evident,  and  the  indus- 
try seems  to  be  on  a  more  substantial  basis  than  for  several  years. 

NEW  YORE. 

The  sandstone  industry  in  New  York  State  is  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  stone  taken  from  a  number  of  its 
prominent  quarries.  The  stone  is  well  known  to  builders  and  experts. 
The  output  of  1896  was  valued  at  $223,175,  while  that  of  1897  amounted, 
in  value  to  $544,514. 

The  increase  in  output  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  stone  in 
repairs  and  changes  in  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sandstone  quarried  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Hotchkiss  at  his  quarries  at  Lewiston,  Niagara  County,  made  by 
Messrs.  Still  well  and  Oladdig,  chemists,  of  New  York  City  : 

Analyeie  of  aandeionefrom  Lewieton,  Niagara  County,  New  York. 


Silica,  SiOa 

Oxide  of  iron,  Fe203 

.   Total 


Per  cent. 


98.6 
0.6 


99.2 
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The  following  test  of  the  stone  qnarried  by  the  Oenesee  Valley  Bine 
Stoue  Company  at  their  quarries  at  Portage,  New  York,  was  made  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  by  Maj.  F.  H.  Parker: 

Te$ts  of  BUmefntm  Portage,  N&w  Tark, 
[CoropreMion  faees  drMsed,  aides  rough.] 

Specimen  did  not  have  parallel  compression  faces;  and  required  0.06- inch  packing 
under  one  oorner  to  secure  even  bearings  in  testing  machines. 

Sectional  area,  5.04  square  inches. 

At  502,000  pounds  stone  began  to  orack  at  one  comer.  Gradual  opening  of  cracks 
nlong  two  edges  after  passing  the  above  load. 

Ultimate  strength,  711,100  pounds  =  14,110  ]M>nnd8  per  square  inch. 

Burst  suddenly  into  fragments  under  the  maximum  load.  One  principal  piece 
pyramidal  shaped. 

The  following  tests  of  blnestone  qnarried  by  the  Warsaw  Blne^tone 
Company  at  their  quarries  at  Warsaw,  New  York,  were  made  by  Lieut 
Col.  D.  W.  Flagler  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal: 

Te$U  of  hlueeUme  fri^m  War§aWf  New  York. 
[Stones  tested  on  bed.] 


TeHt  Ko. 

Weight. 

Bimensions. 

Sectional 
are«. 

First 
crsok. 

Ultimate  strength. 

Total. 

Percabio 
foot. 

Ueigbt. 

ConpreMed 
sarfsoe. 

Total. 

Per 

square 
inch. 

6648 
6649 
6650 

Lbs,  Ot. 
11     1\ 
11     6 
11     Ik 

Pounds. 

158.2 

157.3 

1     157. 3 

1 

Inches. 
5.01 
5.00 
5.01 

Inches. 
5.00 
5.00 
5.02 

Inekss. 
5.00 
5.00 
5.01 

8q,in. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.15 

Pounds. 
499,200 
476,900 
478,400 

Pounds. 
499,200 
476,900 
478, 400 

Pounds, 
19,968 
19,076 
19,022 

Pyramidal  fractures ;  stones  burst  into  fragments  when  the  maximum  load  was 
reached. 

NORTH  GABOLINA. 

The  output  of  sandstone  in  1897  was  valued  at  $11,600.  This  is 
slightly  below  the  value  of  the  product  of  1896. 

OHIO. 

The  sandstone  industry  in  Ohio  is  a  large  and  important  one.  The 
value  of  the  output  in  1892  was  (3,300,000;  since  that  year,  however, 
owing  to  the  general  depression  in  business,  this  high  figure  has  not 
again  been  reached.    The  value  of  the  output  in  1897  was  $1,000,058. 

The  stone  is  used  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes,  including  building, 
flagging,  curbing,  grindstones,  whetstones,  etc. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  an  analysis  of  the  sandstone 
quarried  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  Brothers,  at  their  quarries  at  Freeport, 
Ohio,  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Rawling,  chemist,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia: 

AnalyHs  of  Freeport,  OhiOj  sandstone. 


Dried  at  100°  C. 

Silica,  SiO-: 

Ahimina,  AljOs 

Ferric  oxide,  FCiOa. 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO  — 
Loss  on  ignition . . . 


Total  .... 
Water  absorbed 


Per  cent. 


95.17 

.73 

2.53 

.36 

Trace. 

L17 


99.96 
6.08 


The  following  tests  of  sandstone  quarried  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Neeb  at  his 
qaarries  at  Lancaster,  Fairfield  County,  were  made  by  Mr.  M.*  J. 
Becker,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad : 

Six  inch  cubes  were  tested. 

Teau  of  sandstone  from  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Ko.of 
test. 

DimeDsiouH. 

Sectional 
area. 

Ultimate  streu^h. 

Height. 

Compressed  sarface. 

Total. 

Per  square 
incn. 

1 

1 
2 

Inches. 
5.9 
5.8 

Inches. 
6 
5.85 

Inches. 
5.9 
5.85 

Sq.in. 
35.4 
34.22 

P(mn<fs. 
210,600 
231, 400 

Pounds. 
5,950 
6,762 

The  following  analyses  of  the  same  stone  were  made  by  Mr.  Hugo 
Blanck,  chemist,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania: 

Analyses  of  sandstone  from  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Silica,  SiOi . . . . 
Alamina,  AUO3 
Oxide  of  iron . . 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 
Water,  H^^O  . . . 

Total  ... 


Yellow(No.  I). 


Per  cent. 
96.822 
.505 
.670 
.040 
.005 
L281 


99.323 


Pale  (No.  II). 


Percent. 
97.762 
.731 
.510 
.122 
.003 
.511 


99.639 
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OREGON. 

This  state  prodooed  sandstone  to  the  value  of  $35,000  in  1892,  bat 
since  that  time  little  has  been  done.  The  value  of  the  output  in  1897 
was  very  small. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  results  of  analysis  and  physical 
test  of  sandstone  quarried  by  the  Victor  Sandstone  Company  at  their 
quarries  at  Ohitwood,  Lincoln  County,  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Beilly  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal: 

Analy8i9  of  Chitwood  {Oregon)  BandsUme. 


Silica,  SiOi 

Oxide  of  iron.., 
Alumina,  Al^Os 

Lime,  CaO , 

Masoesia,  Mj^. 

Total  .... 


Per  cent. 


72.45 

10.80 

12.60 

4.10 

Trace. 


99. 9u 


Compri'Mion  teat. 

Sectional  area,  4.03x4.20x6.07=24.46  square  inches. 

First  crack  at  145,000  pounds. 

Ultimate  strength,  153,700=6,284  ponnds  per  square  inch ;  pyramidal  fracture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  value  of  the  sandstone  output  in  1896  was  $446,926;  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  1897  was  $380,813.  A  full  account  of  the  sand- 
stone of  Pennsylvania  was  published  in  the  report  for  1896. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  sandstone  quarried  by  Mr.  Webster 
Keasey  at  his  quarries  at  Bough  Eun,  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  James  O. 
Handy,  chemist,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania: 

Analyna  of  Bough  Bun  sandstone. 


Silica,  SiO, 

Alumina,  Al^Os 

Ferric  oxide,  FciOa 

Water  and  organic  matter 
Alkalies 

Total 
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The  following  analysis  of  stone  quarried  by  the  Edge  Hill  Mica 
Schist  Company,  of  Edge  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  was  made  by  the  chem- 
ical department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  of  Steelton,  Penn- 
sylvania: 

JnalysiB  of  sandstone  from  Edge  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 


Silica,  SiO, 

Alnmina,  CLOj 

Ferric  oxide,  FeaOs 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Alkalies  (oxides  of  sodiam  and  pot4i88inm). 

Total 


Per  cent. 


89.00 
6.83 
2.21 
0.07 
0.16 
1.73 


100.00 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Very  little  sandstone  was  quarried  dnring  1897. 

The  following  tests  of  sandstone  quarried  by  the  Baker  Qnarry  Com- 
pany, at  their  quarries  at  Eapid  Oity,  were  made  by  Mr.  William  F.  M. 
Ooss,  at  Purdue  University: 

Tests  of  sandstone  from  Bapid  City,  South  Dakota, 


Kind  of  stone. 


Gray 

White  .... 

Red 

Buff 

Variegated 
Brown 


Area. 


Sq.in. 
4.42 
4.40 
4.14 
4.34 
4.14 
4.43 


Total  crnsh* 
ing  strength. 


Pounds. 
50, 618 
31,030 
25,320 
39, 220 
86,855 
25, 825 


strength  per 
square  inch. 


Pounds. 
11,  452 
7,052 
6,116 
9,037 
8,902 
5,829 


TENNESSEE. 

Almost  nothing  was  done  in  sandstone  quarrying  during  the  past 
year. 

TEXAS. 

The  value  of  the  sandstone  output  of  1897  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1896;  for  1897  the  value  was  $30,030. 

UTAH. 

A  small  output  was  secured  during  the  year.  The  following  tests 
of  crushing  strength  were  made  at  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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Te$t9  of  $and$ione  froui  Utah, 
[Two-Inch  oub«s  tested*] 


Kind  of  stone. 


Gray 
Red. 


Sq.  in. 


4 
4 


Total  stress. 


Poundi. 
16,800 
34,560 


Cmsbinfc 
strength  per 
sqaare  inoh. 


Paund»» 
4,200 
8,638 


YIBGINIA. 


Very  little  saDdstone  was  quarried  in  1897. 


WASHINGTON. 


Production  increased  from  $11,090  in  1896  to  $16,187  in  1897. 

The  following  tests  of  sandstone,  known  as  Bellingham  Bay  stone, 
from  quaries  known  as  Ohuckanut  quarries,  operated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Boeder,  of  Ghuckanut,  Wi^hington,  were  made  by  M%j.  J.  W.  Beilly,  of 
Watertown  Arsenal: 


Te9t9  of  iandstove  from  Chuckanuiy  Wiuhingion. 
[Compressed  surfaces  faced  with  plaster  of  parts  to  secure  eren  bearings  In  the  testing  machine.] 


TestKo. 

Dimensions. 

Sectional 
area. 

First 
crack. 

Untimate  strength. 

Height.   Compressed  snrliMse. 

1 

TotaL 

Per  sq.  in. 

Inehet. 

Sq.  in. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

7178 

3.99  '      4.22 

4.20 

17.72 

179,000 

182,100 

10, 276 

7179 

4.09 

4.13 

4.20 

17.35 

183,000 

221,900 

12,790 

7180 

4.20 

4.21 

4.23 

17.81 

192,000 

197,700 

10,780 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Production  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $24,693  in  1896  to  $47,288 
in  1897.  Business  is  generally  reported  as  improving  throughout  the 
State. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $65,017;  in  1897,  $33,620. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  sandstone  quarried  by  the  Prentice 
Brownstone  Company  at  their  quarries  at  Ashland,  Wisconsm,  was 
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made  by  Prof.  0.  F.  Chandler,  of  Golambia  University,  New  York 
City : 

Analysis  of  sandstone  quarried  hy  Preniioe  Broumstone  Company,  Askland,  TfisoonHn. 


Silica,  8i0.i 

Ferric  oxide,  FeiOg. . 

Alamina,  AI3O1 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Potash,  K«0 

Soda,  Na.O 

Sulphur 

Carbon  dioxide,  COj 
Moisture 

Total 


91.40 

2.00 

3.53 

.25 

None. 

2.36 

.14 

None. 

None. 

.05 


99.73 


WYOMING. 


Production  fell  off  from  $16,465  in  1896  to  $11,276  in  1897. 
The  crushing  strength  of  Bawlins  gray  sandstone  is  reported  ftom 
a  Government  test  to  be  10,833  pounds  to,  the  square  inch. 


LIMESTONE. 
PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  limestone  in  the  United 
States  in  1897.  The  total  valuation,  $14,822,661,  exceeds  that  of  1896 
by  $1,800, 024.  This  is  a  very  substantial  gain,  but  in  view  of  the 
increase  which  has  marked  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  stone  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  and  is  a  very  satisfactory  indication  of  returning 
prosperity  in  stone  production : 


Production  of  limestone  in  1897,  by  States. 

State. 

Lime. 

Buildinff  and 
Toadmaking. 

$25,752 

Flux. 

Total. 

Alabama 

$157, 842 

11,522 

30,890 

277,104 

11, 970 

$38,217 

$221, 811 
11,522 
44,222 

308,925 
79.266 

178, 410 
18,889 
32,000 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

13,332 

17, 894 

2,971 

California 

13,927 

64,315 

708 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

177, 702 

Florida 

16,636 
27,000 

_ 

2,253 

Georgia 

5,000 

1 
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Produetian  of  UwiegUme  in  1897,  hy  Siaiea — Continned. 


State. 


Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland , 

MassachnBetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoari 

Montana , 

Nebraska , 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


I4ine. 


$12,760 

228,220 

173, 7£^ 

104,163 

8,971 

6,583 

742,877 

182,441 

113,809 

145,280 

61,187 

404,885 

12,750 

400 

108,195 

555,050 

877.167 

1, 038, 723 

11,555 

30,000 

1,895 

76,037 

21,862 

3,877 

164,960 

301,424 

122, 317 

57, 328 

311,355 


Total ,      6,390,487 


Boildinff  and 
roadmakliig. 


$2,778 

1, 213, 291 

1, 716, 461 

376, 409 

199, 918 

27,943 


16,924 

11,726 

67,534 

175, 210 

605,445 


21,446 

2,170 

1, 074, 214 

462,209 

580,383 


2,000 

35,609 

14, 816 

116 

697 

27,852 


3,183 
328, 769 


7, 029, 295 


Flux. 


$41,646 
122,397 


6,289 


973 
2,363 


7,872 
24,550 
20, 513 
31, 281 
68,516 
147, 174 
708,764 


2,128 

20,580 

5,257 


63,696 
4,560 
1,035 
1,118 


1, 402, 879 


Total. 


$15,538 

1, 483, 157 

2, 012, 608 

480,572 

208,889 

40,815 

742, 877 

199,365 

126,508 

215, 177 

236,397 

1, 018, 202 

37,300 

42,359 

141,646 

1, 697, 780 

1, 486, 550 

2, 327, 870 

11,555 

30,000 

3,895 

113,774 

57,258 

9,250 

165,657 

192, 972 

126, 877 

61,546 

641, 232 


14,  822, 661 
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The  following  table  sbows  the  valnft  of  limestone,  by  States,  since 
1890: 

Valw  of  Ume9tone,  hy  Statei,  from  1890  to  1897, 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon < 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . , 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington — 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Totol 


1880. 


$324,814 

(a) 

18,360 
516, 780 
138,091 
131,697 

(a) 

(«) 
28,545 

2, 190, 607 

1,889,336 

530,863 

478,822 

303,314 

1, 523, 499 

164,860 

119, 978 

85,952 

613, 247 

1,859,960 

24,964 

207,019 

129,662 

8,862 

1, 708, 830 

1, 514, 934 

(a) 
2, 655, 477 

27,625 

14,520 

(fl) 

73, 028 
217,835 

27,568 
195,066 
159,023 

231,287 

93,856 

813,963 

(«) 


19, 095, 179 


^891. 


$boo,ooo 


20,000 
400,000 

90,000 
100,000 


2,030,000 

2, 100, 000 
400,000 
300,000 
250,000 

1,200,000 

150,000 

100,000 

75,000 

600,000 

1,400,000 


175,000 

100,000 

2,000 

1,200,000 

1,250,000 


2, 100, 000 
25,000 
50,000 


70,000 
175,000 


175,000 

170,000 

25,000 

85,000 

d75,000 


15, 792, 000 


1882. 


$325,000 


18,000 
400,000 
100,000 

95,000 


5,000 

3, 185, 000 

1,800,000 

705,000 

310,000 

275,000 

1,600,000 

200,000 

200,000 

95,000 

600,000 

1, 400, 000 

6,000 

180,000 

180,000 

5,000 

1,200,000 

2,025,000 


1,900,000 
30,000 
50,000 


20,000 

180,000 

8,000 

200,000 

185,000 

100,000 

85,000 

675,000 


18, 342, 000 


1888. 


$205,000 

15,000 

7,611 

288,626 

60,000 

155,000 

35,000 

34,500 

1,000 

2,306.000 

1, 474, 695 

547,000 

175, 173 

203,000 

1, 175, 000 


156,528 
53,282 
208,088 
861,563 
4,100 
158,927 
149, 416 


1,103,529 

1, 848, 063 

15,100 

1, 552, 336 

24,800 

22,070 

100 

126,089 

28,100 

17, 446 

151,067 

82,685 

189,862 

19,184 

543.283 


13, 947, 223 


a  Limmtone  Tabled  at  $77,836  was  produced  in  Oregoti,  Georgia,  Florida,  Arisona,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming.    The  Talne  is  incladea  in  the  total. 
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Value  oflimmione,  by  States,  from  1890  to  /^P7— Continued. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkansaA 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  — 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$210,269 

19, 810 

38,228 

288,900 

132, 170 

204,414 

30,639 

32,000 

5,815 

2, 555, 952 

1, 203, 106 

616,630 

241,089 

113,934 

810,089 

350,000 

195,982 

336,287 

291,263 

578,802 

92,970 

8,228 

193, 523 

4,910 

1, 378, 851 

1, 733, 477 


Total. 


2, 625, 562 

20,433 

25,100 

3,663 

188,664 
41,526 
23,696 

408,810 

284,547 
59,148 
43, 773 

798,406 


16, 190, 118 


1896. 


$222,4^4 

24,159 

47,376 

322,211 

116,355 

154,333 

10,550 

12,000 

7,829 

1,687,662 

1, 658, 976 

449, 501 

316,688 

154,130 

700,000 

200,000 

75,000 

424,589 

. 218, 733 

897,318 

95,121 

7,376 

150,000 

3,375 

1, 043, 182 

1, 568, 713 

970 

3, 055, 913 


4,000 

156^898 

62,526 

22,503 

300,000 

268,892 

75, 910 

42,892 

750,000 

650 


15, 308, 755 


1896. 


$180, 921 

18, 470 

30,708 

143,865 

65,063 

138,945 

16,982 

29,081 

5,662 

1, 261, 359 

1, 658, 499 

410, 037 

158,112 

135,967 

608,077 

264,278 

118,622 

109,427 

228,992 

802,968 

83,927 

10,655 

134,213 


1897. 


1, 591, 966 

1,399,412 

1,600 

2, 104, 774 

11,589 

26,000 

3,126 

157, 176 

77, 252 

9,358 

147, 138 

182,640 

83,742 

59, 113 

552, 921 


$221, 811 

11, 522 

44,222 

308,925 

79,256 

178, 410 

18,889 

32,000 

15, 538 

1,483,157 

2, 012, 608 

480, 572 

208,889 

40,815 

742, 877 

199,365 

126,508 

215, 177 

236,397 

1, 018, 202 

37,300 

42,359 

141, 646 


1. 697, 780 
1, 486, 550 

2, 327, 870 

11,555 

30,000 

3,895 

113, 774 

57,258 

9,250 

165,657 

192, 972 

126, 877 

61,546 

641,232 


13, 022, 637 


14,822,661 
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THE  LIMESTONE  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIVIDUAL  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  consideration  of  the  limestone  indastry  in  the 
various  prodactive  States: 

ALABAMA. 

Production  increased  from  a  value  of  $180,921  in  1896  to  $221,811  in 
1897.  The  increase  was  due  to  a  greater  production  of  lime  and  of 
f  ux  for  blast  furnaces.  The  amount  used  for  building  and  road  mak- 
ing declined. 

The  following  analysis  of  lime  made  from  limestone  quarried  by  the 
Longview  Lime  Works  at  their  quarries  at  Longview,  Alabama,  was 
made  by  Mr.  William  G.  Stubbs,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Experiment  Station,  of  New  Orleans: 

Analysis  of  lime  from  Longview,  Alabama, 


Insolnble  matter 
Lime,  CaO 
Magnesia,  MgO 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Alamina 
Carbonic  acid,  Coi 

Total 


Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  cheniist,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  reports  that 
the  limestone  quarried  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Birch,  of  Blount  Springs,  contains 
99.10  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate  and  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  silica, 
the  remainder  being  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina. 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Brainerd,  chemist,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  made 
the  following  analysis  of  lime  from  stone  quarried  by  the  Standard 
Lime  Company  at  their  quarries  at  Fort  Payne,  Alabama: 

Analysis  of  lime  from  Fori  Payne,  Alabama. 


Lime,  CaO 

Silica,  SiOi 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Phosphorns 

Phosphoric  acid,  F^Os  . . . 

Snlphar 

Sulphuric  aciti,  SO3 

6ino3iide  manganese 

Undetermined  and  water 


96.1128 

1.6900 

.1058 

.0554 

.0126 

.0192 

.0048 

Trace. 

1.9994 


Total  !     100.0000 
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ARIZONA. 


There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  production  in  1897,  but  it  is  hardly 
significant,  as  the  industry  in  this  State  is  as  yet  small  at  best. 

ARKANSAS. 

Production  increased  from  $30,708  in  1896  to  $44,222  in  1897. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  stone  quarried  by  Mr.  Mark  Liles,  at 
his  quarries  at  Beaver,  was  made  at  the  ffavy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. : 

Analysis  of  lifnesUme  from  Beaver,  Arkansas, 


Silica,  SiOa 

Oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum 
Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOn ... 
Magnesium  carbonate,  MgOO^ 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaSOi 

Water  alkalies,  etc 

Total 


Per  cent. 


8.66 

4.77 

4S.48 

33.58 

.42 

4.09 


100.00 


The  following  analysis  of  stone  quarried  by  the  Orescent  White  Lime 
Works,  at  their  quarries  at  Johnson,  was  made  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Teller,  of 
the  Arkansas  Industrial  Institute,  at  Fayetteville: 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  Johnson,  Arkansas. 


Material  insoluble  in  acid 

Oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum 
Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs  . . . 
Moisture 

Total 


Per  cent. 


0.39 

.17 

99.34 

.10 


100.00 


The  crushing  strength  was  found  to  be  15,500  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  by  Professor  Martin,  of  the  same  institution. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A  decided  increase  in  output  marks  1897  as  compared  with  1896  in 
California.  The  value  of  the  product  in  the  former  year  was  $143,865; 
in  1897  it  was  $308,925.  Stone  production  all  over  the  State  has  very 
materially  improved  during  the  past  year. 
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OOLOBADO. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $65,063;  the  figure  for  1897  was 
$79,256.    A  slight  increase  is  evident. 

CONNBOTIOUT. 

Production  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $138,945  in  1896  to  $178,410 
in  1897.  Practically  all  the  product  was  burned  into  lime,  of  which 
the  above  figures  represent  the  value. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  limestone  quarried  by  Messrs.  Gan- 
field  Brothers,  of  East  Canaan,  made  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station : 

Anal^tU  of  Ume$tone  from  Ea$t  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Percent. 


Matter  iosoloble  in  acid 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alaminum 

Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO3 

Total 


0.48 

.20 

31.31 

21.03 

46.98 


100.00 


FLOBtBA. 

This  State  produced  very  little  or  no  stone  of  any  kind  except  coquina 
until  a  few  years  ago.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  limestone  output  was 
$16,982;  in  1897  918,889. 

6BOB01A. 

Production  increased  somewhat  in  1897,  the  value  for  this  year  being 
$32,000.  The  following  analyses  of  limestone  quarried  by  the  A.  C. 
Ladd  Lime  Works  at  their  quarries  at  Bartow,  and  of  the  lime  made 
firom  it,  were  made  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Pratt,  formerly  State  Mineralogist: 

Analyaii  of  lime  from  Bartow,  Georgia, 


Lime,  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Alumina  and  iron  oxide 

Silica,  SiOi 

Moisture 

Total 


Per  oent. 


34.070 

65.736 

1.236 

7.252 

1.622 

99.916 
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Analysis  of  limestone  from  IkwUnv,  Georgia. 


Calcium  carbonate^  CaCOa 

Magneslani  carbonate,  MgCOs. 

Alumina  and  iron  oxide , 

Silica,  SiOa 

Moisture 


Total 


56.02 

38.43 

1.50 

1.94 

0.00 


97.89 


IDAHO. 

Production  increased  from  a  valuation  of  $5,662  in  1896  to  $15,538 
in  1897. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  limestone  industry  in  Illinois  has  always  been  a  large  and 
important  one.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  stood  first  in  output  of 
limestone  for  building,  but  in  1896  and  1897  Indiana  has  taken  first 
place.  Most  of  the  limestone  produced  in  Illinois  goes  for  building 
purposes.  Full  accounts  of  the  quarrying  operations  at  the  Lemont 
and  Joliet  quarries  have  been  given  in  former  reports.  The  value  of 
the  product  in  1897  was  $1,483,157;  in  1896  the  corresponding  figure 
was  $1,261,350. 

The  following  is  a  partial  analysis  of  the  stone  quarried  by  the  Kan- 
kakee Stone  and  Lime  Company  at  their  quarries  at  Kankakee,  made 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Kobinson,  chemist  of  Illinois  Steel  Company: 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  Kankakee,  Illinois, 


Silica,  Si02 

Oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum 

Calcium  oxide,  CaO 

Mas^esium  oxide,  MgO  ...... 

Phosphorus ,. . . 


The  following  data  in  regard  to  the  same  stoQe  were  secured  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Bolfe,  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  at  Champaign: 

Weight  per  cubic  foot,  165.75  pounds ;  specific  gravity,  2.65 ;  crushing 
strength,  13,544  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  limestone  quarried  by  the  Chicago 
Union  Lime  Works  Company  at  their  quarries  in  the  limits  of  the  city 
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of  Chicago  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Blodget  Britton,  of  the  Ironmasters' 
Laboratory,  of  Warren  ton,  Vbrginia: 

AiMly9i9  of  lUinoU  Hme$tane, 


Calcium  carbooate,  CaCo^  . . . 
MagnMinm  carbonate,  MgCoi 
Oxides  of  iron  and  alaminum 

Inaolable  matter 

Water  and  loen 

Total 


I 


Per  cent. 


52.76 

45.04 

1.48 

.21 

.51 


1(10.00 


INDIANA. 

The  valae  of  the  limestone  ontpat  in  Indiana  reached  the  highest 
figure  since  1891,  when  it  was  very  little  more  than  that  for  the  past 
year,  for  which  the  value  was  $2,012,608.  Of  course  the  Bedford 
oolitic  limestone  contributes  the  bulk  of  this  output.  The  oolitic  stone 
of  Bedford  was  fully  described,  together  with  a  consideration  of 
methods  of  quarrying,  occurrence,  etc,  in  the  report  of  1896  by  Messrs. 
T.  G.  Hopkins  and  0.  E.  Siebenthal.  The  latter  gentleman  has  also 
contributed  further  information,  which  is  presented  further  on  in  this 
report. 

The  crushing  strength  of  the  stone  quarried  by  the  HoUensbee  Stone 
Company  at  their  quarry  at  Westport,  Indiana,  was  determined  by 
General  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  found  to  be  16,875  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

A  test  was  also  made  by  General  Gillmore  of  stone  quarried  by  the 
Greensburg  Limestone  Company,  at  their  quarry  at  Greensburg,  Indi- 
ana, by  which  the  average  crushing  strength  of  two  2-inch  cubes  was 
found  to  be  16,875  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Tests  made  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  Indiana  State  geologist,  of  lime- 
stone from  the  quarries  of  the  Acme  Bedford  Stone  Company,  at  Clear 
Creek,  Indiana,  showed  a  crushing  strength  of  specimen  on  natural  bed 
of  11,770  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  crushing  strength  of  specimen 
on  edge  of  10,119  pounds  per  square  inch. 

An  analysis  of  this  stone  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  of 
analyses  of  Indiana  limestones. 

19  OEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 19 
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THS  BEDFORD  OOLITIC  LIMESTONE. 
By  C.  E.  SlEBBNTHAL. 

Oceurreiice. — The  Bedford  limestone  occurs  as  a  massive  stratum, 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  nearly  100  feet  in  thickness,  intercalated 
near  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Garboniferons  limestone  of  Indiana.  Its 
labyrinthine  oatcrop  has  been  traced  in  detail  through  an  extent  of 
over  60  miles  through  Owen,  Monroe,  and  Lawrence  counties.  To  the 
south  of  this  area  extensive  deposits  of  good  stone  are  known  to  occur 
in  Washington,  Harrison,  and  Crawford  counties,  and  though  the 
exact  limits  of  these  deposits  remain  to  be  traced  the  stone  is  undoubt- 
edly continuous  southward  from  Lawrence  County  to  the  Ohio  Biver. 
The  stratum  is  massive,  often  without  an  interruption  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  size  of  the  blocks  which  may  be  quarried  is  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  quarry  machinery  and  transportation  facilities. 

Physical  character. — The  Bedford  limestone  is  essentially  a  freestone 
in  that  it  works  nearly  equally  well  in  all  directions.  This  fact  is  due 
to  its  semiorganic,  semiclastic  nature.  In  places  its  true  oolitic  charac- 
ter shows  its  organic  origin,  while  in  others  the  oolites  are  entirely 
wanting  and  the  local  cross  bedding  and  granular  structure  betray  its 
clastic  origin.  The  size  of  the  grains  \aries  in  different  parts  of  the 
oolitic  area  and  in  different  horizons  at  any  one  locality.  Scattered 
over  the  whole  oolitic  area  are  local  developments  of  the  limestone  in 
which  the  granules  are  very  small,  with  remarkable  uniformity  and 
homogeneity.  This  constitutes  the  so-called  ^'Ko  1  stone,''  which  just 
now  has  the  call  of  the  market.  The  coarser  varieties,  though  quite 
as  durable  and  easily  worked,  and  as  handsome  when  erected,  are 
comparatively  neglected. 

Color. — ^The  original  color  of  the  oolitic  stone  in  all  cases  varied  from 
a  light  to  a  rather  deep  blue.  On  the  outcrops  and  along  the  vertical 
clay  seams,  where  the  stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  leaching  action  of 
teiTestrial  water  impregnated  with  organic  acids,  the  stone  has  been 
changed  to  a  buff.  The  bluer  the  stone  was  originally  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  buff  after  leaching.  The  lighter  varieties  of  the  unbleached 
stone  can  scarcely  be  told  from  the  bleached  stone  of  the  same  variety: 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  freshly  quarried  blue  stone  does  not  bleach 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  turns  a  deeper  blue — that  is  to  say,  the  outer 
surface  does,  but  beneath  this  thin  coat  the  stone  has  a  pronounced 
reddish  cast  as  far  down  as  it  has  been  affected.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  buildings  built  of  the  blue  stone  do  not  become  buff  in  course  of 
time,  as  would  be  expected. 

Both  the  <^buft*"  and  the  ^^blue"  stone  are  marketed,  though  the 
mixed  buff  and  blue  is  almost  a  dead  loss.  At  present  the  demand  is 
strongest  for  the  former  color.  A  few  years  ago  the  preference  was  for 
the  blue  stone,  and  in  a  few  years  is  likely  to  be  so  again.  While  the  buff 
stone  is  necessarily  confined  to  that  zone  which  has  been  subjected  to 
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tbe  leaching  action  of  terrestrial  water  and  is  thus  limited  in  quantity, 
the  bine  stone,  on  the  contrary,  extends  back  as  far  as  the  ledge  reaches, 
and  the  accessible  amount  is  limited  only  by  excessive  stripping.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  heavy  stripping,  or  rather  rock  strip- 
ping, has  been  found  to  be  not  so  disadvantageous  as  was  formerly 
supposed.  The  expense  of  stripping  in  all  cases  must  be  distributed 
between  the  channel  cuts  of  salable  stone  below,  and  the  more  channel 
cuts  of  such  stone  the  larger  the  profit  on  each.  Bock  stripping  means 
that  the  expense  is  to  be  boroe  by  the  full  thickness  of  the  oolitic 
stratum.  Furthermore,  a  rock  stripping  generally  acts  as  a  roof,  keep- 
ing the  oolitic  stone  below  free  from  percolating  waters  and  thus  dimin- 
ishing the  loss  from  mixed  stone  and  from  clay  seams. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  blue  stone,  not  having  been  subject  to 
leaching  and  weathering,  is  the  stronger  and  more  durable  stone,  but  no 
tests,  have  been  made  which  bear  on  the  question  other  than  the  tests 
of  actual  experience  in  buildings,  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  such  are 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion. 

Crushing  strength. — ^Formerly  great  crushing  strength  was  the  first 
desideratum  in  a  building  stone,  but  in  these  days  of  steel  skeleton 
construction  a  more  moderate  crushing  strength  is' required  and  more 
stress  is  laid  on  pleasing  color,  ease  of  working,  and  homogeneity  of 
texture.  Many  compression  tests  have  been  made  upon  the  Bedford 
limestone,  in  both  the  green  and  seasoned  states,  and  with  sawed  and 
tool-dressed  specimens.  The  results  vary  widely,  as  might  be  expected. 
A  series  of  tests  recently  made  under  uniform  conditions  gave  an 
average  of  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  2-inch  sawed  cubes,  with  a 
maximum  of  13,200  pounds.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  crushing 
strength  increases  with  increase  in  the  size  of  the  specimen  tested. 
The  large  masonary  blocks  are  able  to  stand  a  much  greater  pressure 
per  square  inch  than  the  2-inch  cubes  used  in  making  the  tests.  The 
result  of  the  tests  shows  a  very  ample  margin  over  what  the  stone  is 
called  ux>on  to  bear  in  the  lower  masonary  courses  of  the  tallest 
buildings. 

Refractoriness. — A  series  of  experiments  on  1-inch  cubes  were  made 
to  determine  the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  the  Bedford  limestone. 
Heated  to  1,000^  F«  and  plunged  in  cold  water,  the  cubes  were  not 
affected.  Heated  to  1,200^  F.  and  plunged  in  cold  water,  the  cube 
crumbled  slightly  along  the  lower  edges.  Heated  to  1,500^  F.  and 
cooled  in  air,  the  cubes  retained  their  forms  intact  but  were  calcined  in 
a  marked  degree.  This  shows  that  the  stone  will  withstand  the  effects 
of  fire  up  to  the  point  of  calcination. 

Chemical  composition. — ^The  Bedford  limestone  is  a  nearly  absolutely 
pure  limestone  of  remarkably  uniform  composition.  Lime  carbonate 
constitutes  on  the  average  97  per  cent  of  the  whole,  varying  in  differ- 
ent samples  from  95  per  cent  to  98  per  cent.  It  thus  equals  in  point  of 
purity  the  French  Oaen  limestone,  and  surpasses  the  English  Portland 
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oolitic  limestone,  the  former  of  which  contains  97.60  per  cent  of  lime 
carbonate  and  the  latter  95.16  per  cent.  It  is  excelled  in  purity  by  the 
purest  marbles  only. 

Durability, — Since  no  structure  built  of  Bedford  stone  is  known  of 
greater  age  than  60  years,  we  must  estimate  its  durability  from  the 
well-known  durability  of  pure  limestone  and  the  ability  of  the  Bedford 
stone  to  withstand  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  shown  by  the 
fire  tests  above. 

The  effects  of  weathering  exhibited  by  buildings  60  years  of  age  are 
inconsiderable. 

THB  qUABBT  D1STBICT8. 

The  quarries  of  the  oolitic  belt  naturally  group  themselves  into  the 
following  districts:  Eomona,  Owen  County;  Stinesville,  Ellettsville, 
Bloomington,  and  Sanders,  Monroe  County;  and  Bluff  Eidge,  Dark 
Hollow,  and  Bedford,  Lawrenc^e  County. 

Eomona  district. — This,  the  most  northerly  of  the  quarry  districts,  is 
in  Owen  County  at  Eomona  Station,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Yincennes 
division  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Eailroad. 

First  and  last  a  number  of  quarries  have  been  in  operation  here, 
though  at  present  but  3  are  equipped  with  machinery,  and  but  1  was 
in  operation  in  1897. 

The  equipment  in  this  district  is  aa  follows:  10  channelers,  7  saw 
gangs,  3  planes.  1  lathe,  and  the  necessary  travelers,  derricks,  steam 
drills,  eto. 

Stinesville  district. — The  first  quarries  to  be  operated  on  a  business- 
like scale  in  the  oolitic  limestone  belt  were  on  Big  Creek,  1  mile  west  of 
Stinesville.  These  were  opened  in  1854  by  the  firm  of  Biddle,  Watts 
&  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  A  quarry  is  still  in  operation  on  the 
site  of  the  old  quarry.  Ten  quarries  have  been  opened  in  this  district,  of 
which  7  are  now  equipped  with  machinery,  though  but  2  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1897.  The  equipment  of  the  district  is  18  channelers,  21  saw 
gangs,  3  planers,  2  lathes,  etc. 

Ellettsville  district. — This  also  was  one  of  the  early  regions  to  be 
developed.  In  all,  9  quarries  have  been  opened,  of  which  3  were  still 
in  operation  in  1897.  The  equipment  consists  of  3  channelers  and  16 
saw  gangs. 

Bloomington  district. — The  quarries  of  the  district  are  located  in 
Hunter  Valley,  which  lies  2  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Bloomington. 
The  region  has  been  only  recently  developed,  the  first  quarry  being 
opened  in  1890.  Nine  quarries  have  been  opened,  of  which  7  were  still 
in  operation  in  1897.  The  equipment  shows  28  channelers  and  22  saw 
gangs. 

Sanders  district. — This  district  includes  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sanders  station,  on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Eailway 
(Monon  route),  and  has  been  developed  since  1888.  Eight  quarries 
have  been  opened,  in  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  the  machinery  is 
Btill  in  place,  though  but  4  were  in  operation  in  1897.  The  equipment 
is  20  channelers^  10  saw  gangs,  etc. 
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Buff  Ridge  district.— Th\%  district  lies  about  tbe  village  of  Oolitic, 
Lawrence  County.  It  is  the  most  productive  district  of  the  oolitic 
area,  producing  in  1897  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  output  of  Bedford 
oolitic  stone.  Out  of  10  quarries  which  have  been  opened,  7  are  still 
in  operation,  though  but  5  were  active  in  1897.  The  equipment  is  as 
follows:  50  chanuelers,  20  saw  gangs,  6  planes,  and  1  lathe. 

Darh  Hollow  district. — This  was  one  of  the  first  districts  to  be  opened 
up  in  a  large  way  and  has  contributed  very  largely  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  the  Bedford  stone.  In  all,  6  quarries  have  been  opened, 
of  which  3  were  in  operation  in  1897.  The  equipment  consists  of  15 
chanuelers,  6  saw  gangs,  drills,  etc. 

Bedford  and  vicinity, — The  remainder  of  the  quarries  in  Lawrence 
County  are  grouped  more  or  less  closely  about  Bedford.  Sixteen  quar- 
ries have  been  opened  in  this  region,  of  which  10  are  still  in  operation, 
though  but  3  were  active  in  1897.  The  equipment  consists  of  20  chan- 
nelers,  44  saw  gangs,  7  planers,  and  7  lathes. 


PBICBS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  depression  in  1893  the  price  of 
Bedford  stone  was  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  scabbled  blocks,  free  on 
board  cars  at  the  quarry.  This  price  was  maintained  by  general  agree- 
ment until  1895,  since  which  time  prices  have  fallen  nearly  one-half. 
The  price  of  mill  blocks  to-day  runs  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  with  the  larger  amount  of  sales  much  nearer  the  former  figure 
than  the  latter.  The  price  for  the  season  just  past  seems  to  have 
recovered  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  inspection  of  the  figures  below  will 
show  that,  while  the  production  has  fallen  off  slightly  from  1896,  the 
value  of  the  same  shows  a  gain  on  that  of  the  former  year.  A  notice- 
able feature  of  the  year  just  past  has  been  the  remodeling  and  enlarg- 
ing of  stone  sawmills  and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  Almost  one-half 
of  the  product  for  the  year  was  worked  up  in  home  mills.  This  may 
account  in  part  for  the  apparent  advance  in  price  noted  above. 

Produotum  and  value  of  Bedford  o&UHc  limestone  from  1894  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Qaantlty. 

Value. 

1894. 

Monroe  and  Owen  counties 

Lawrence  Conntv 

Cubic/eet. 
2, 176, 246 
2, 404, 172 

$576, 962 
577, 284 

Total 

4, 580, 418 

1, 154, 246 

1895. 

Monroe  and  Owen  counties 

Lawrence  Countv 

_         _         __ 

2, 337,  716 
3, 030, 591 

751, 792 
771, 468 

Total 

5, 368,  307 

1, 523, 260 
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Production  and  value  qf  Bedjord  o^liiio  Ztmeatona  from  1894  to  1897,  moItMira— Cont'd. 


Qaantity. 

Vftlae. 

1896. 

Monroe  and  Owen  connties 

Lftwrence  Countv 

CuMo  feH. 
2, 016, 926 
3, 438, 656 

$483,749 
725,883 

Total 

5,455,582 

1,209,632 

1897. 

Monroe  and  Owen  counties 

Lawrence  Countv 

1, 792, 586 
3, 590, 303 

502,748 
841, 410 

Total 

5,382,889 

1, 344, 158 

IOWA. 

The  value  of  the  limestone  oatpat  in  1896  was  $410,037 ;  in  1897  the 
corresponding  figure  was  $480,572.  The  quarries  of  Iowa  are  in  gen- 
eral small,  but  the  aggregate  makes  an  industry  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

KANSAS. 

Better  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  stone  business  of  this  State 
in  1897,  as  the  value  of  the  output  increased  from  $158,112  in  1896  to 
$208^889  in  1897.  Most  of  the  producers  speak  in  much  more  cheerful 
vein  than  for  some  years  past. 

KENTUCKY. 

Business  was  not  so  good  in  1897,  for  which  year  the  output  was 
valued  at  $40,815,  considerably  less  than  for  1896.  However,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  indications  were  decidedly  better. 

MAINS. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  notably  in  1892,  the  production  of  limestone  at 
Bockland  and  vicinity  was  an  industry  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  at  present.  The  decline  has  been  simply  on  account  of  hard 
times,  and  judging  from  gains  made  during  the  past  year  the  old  status 
will  be  regained  before  long.  The  output  for  the  State  in  1896  was 
valued  at  $608,077,  and  for  1897  at  $742,877.  Practically  all  of  the 
value  represents  the  lime  made  at  and  near  Bockland,  which  has  made 
a  national  reputation  for  the  quality  and  abundance  of  pure  limestone 
there  found. 
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The  following  aDalysis  of  limestone  qoarried  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Bachelder  at  his  quarries  at  TTnion,  Maine,  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  0. 
Bobinson,  of  Brunswick,  Maine : 

Analjf$is  of  liw^eaione  from  Union,  Maine. 


Calclnm  OArbonate,  CaCOj 

Magneeiam  carbonate,  MgCUs 

Silica,  SiOi 

Water 

Iron 

Total 


Per  cent. 


95.20 

1.00 

1.00 

2.70 

Trace. 


99. 90 


The  following  analysis  of  limestone  quarried  by  the  McLoon  and 
Stover  Lime  Company  at  their  quarries  at  Warren,  Maine,  was  made 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies,  State  Assayer,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

Analytis  of  limestone  from  Warren,  Maine. 


Percent. 


Moiatare 

Silica,  SiOa 

Magnesinm  carbonate,  MgCO^ 
Calciom  carbonate,  CaCOa 


0.40 

0.95 

45.13 

53.52 


Total 


100.00 


HABTLAin). 

In  Maryland,  as  in  a  few  other  States,  the  limestone  industry  seems 
to  be  lagging  behind  somewhat  in  the  return  to  prosperity,  as  the  value 
of  the  product  of  1896  exceeds  that  of  1897;  but  conditions  in  the 
early  part  of  1898  were  undoubtedly  better,  judging  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  leading  producers.  A  large  amount  of 
oyster-shell  lime  is  made  in  Maryland,  and  this  competes  with  the  lime- 
stone quarrying. 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  limestone  quarried  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Busbey  at  his  quarry  at  Gavetown,  Maryland,  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Lehman  and  Glaser,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland : 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  Cavetown,  Maryland, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  value  of  the  product  in  1896  was  $118,622 ;  in  1897,  $126,50& 
A  slight  gain  is  evident.  The  most  abundant  stone  in  Massachusetts 
is  granite,  and  limestone  quarrying  has  never  been  prominent. 

The  following  analysis  of  lime  made  from  limestone  quarried  by 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  Brothers,  at  their  quarry  at  New  Lenox,  Massachu- 
setts, was  made  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Habirshaw,  chemist,  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society : 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  New  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 


Per  cent. 


Lime^CaO 95.66 

Magnesia,  MgO .76 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alaminum .17 

Smca,SiOi l.U 

Loss  on  ignition 3. 00 

Total 100.73 


MICHIGAN. 


The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $109,427 ;  in  1897,  $216,177,  or 
nearly  twice  the  figure  for  the  former  year.  Business  was  in  every  way 
better  than  in  1896.    Most  of  the  product  is  burned  into  lime. 


MINNESOTA. 


There  was  an  increase  from  $228,992  in  1896  to  $236,397  in  1897,  a 
difference  not  large  enough^  however,  to  have  much  significance. 
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MISSOURI. 

The  limestone  indastry  of  Missouri  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
While  the  value  of  the  output  is  still  considerably  below  that  of  1890, 
it  is  an  increase  over  the  figure  for  1896,  for  which  year  the  output  was 
valued  at  $802,968:  while  in  1897  the  valuation  was  $1,018,202.  The 
product  is  about  equally  divided  between  building  and  burning  into 
lime« 

The  following  is  a  table  of  analyses  of  various  Missouri  limestones: 

Analy$€8  of  limeatone  quarried  in  Missouri. 


Name  of  firm  qaarrying 
stoDe. 


Marble  Head  Lime  Co 


Hannibal  Lime  Co 

Star  Lime  Co 

Olencoe  Lime  and  Cement 

Co 
AahgroTe  White  Lime  As- 

•ocJation. 


Location  of  quarry. 


Town. 


Springfield 


Substances  de- 
termined. 


Xame  and  address  of 
analyst. 


County 


Greene 


R.  Chauvenet  &  Bro., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hannibal . . .    Marion do 

do Balls ..do 

Glencoe i  St.  Louis do 


Asbgrove...    Greene Chas. W.£off. 


6 
O    . 

•go- 

SO 
O 


P.ct. 
99.46 

98.80 
99.  «4 
96.36 

99.83 


P.ct. 


0.21 


Substances  determined. 


Name  of  firm  quarrying 
stone. 


Marble  Head  Lime  Co 

Hannibal  Lime  Co 0. 40 

Star  Lime  Co 


Glencoe  Lime  and  Cement 
Co. 

Ashgrore  White  Lime  As- 
sociation. 


0.68 


0. 01     0. 05 


0.12 


0.02 

0.26 

Trace. 


0.15 100.00 


0.70 


100.00 

I 


Trace.  None.TraceilOO.OO 
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MONTANA. 


Prodaction  fell  off  from  a  valuation  of  983,927  in  1896  to  $37,300  in 
1897.  Prosperity  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  this  State,  judg- 
ing from  the  expressions  of  producers  and  the  fact  that  nearly  idl 
report  a  diminished  output. 


NEBRASKA. 

Limestone  quarrying  has  never  amounted  to  much  in  this  State,  but 
a  large  advance  was  made  in  1897,  when  the  product  was  valued  at 
•42,359,  about  four  times  the  figure  for  1896. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  1896  a  valuation  of  $134,213,  and  in  1897  that  of  $141,646,  show 
that  better  conditions  have  prevailed  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  analysis  of  limestone  quarried  by  the  estate  of  E. 
Weise,  at  Vernon,  New  Jersey,  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Weaver, 
chemist: 

^ndly$ia  of  limeaUmefram  Vernon,  New  Jersey, 


Calcimn  carbonate,  GaCOa.... 
Magnesiom  carbonate,  MgCOs 

Iron  oxide 

Alamina,  AlsOa 

Phosphorus,  P 

Silica,  SiOa 

Total 


Percent. 


52.450 

43.250 

1.340 

.545 

.035 

2.280 


99.900 


iraJW  YOEK. 

This  State  produces  in  greater  or  less  quantity  every  kind  of  stone 
known  to  the  trade.  Its  limestone  output  increased  from  a  value  of 
$1,591,966  in  1896  to  $1,697,780  in  1897.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
duct is  used  for  building  and  road  making,  while  the  remainder  is 
nearly  all  burnt  into  lime. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  analyses  of  New  York  limestones : 
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OHIO. 


The  Btone  output  of  Ohio  is  divided  between  sandstone  and  limestone, 
both  of  which  are  quarried  in  large  amounts.  The  value  of  the  lime- 
stone product  in  1896  was  $1,399,412 ;  in  1897,  $1,486,550.  The  product 
is  used  for  lime  burning  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two-thirds,  while  some- 
thing like  one-third  is  divided  between  building,  road  making,  and 
blast-fiirnace  flux. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  analyses  of  Ohio  limestones: 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Kameroas  comparatively  small  prodacers  of  limestoDe  in  this  State 
aggregate  annually  a  large  oatpat.  This,  in  1896,  was  valned  at 
$2,104,774,  and  in  1897  at  $2,327,870.  A  little  less  than  half  of  the 
product  was  burned  into  lime,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
while  the  remainder  was  divided  between  blast-furnace  flux,  building, 
and  road  making.  The  amount  devoted  to  blast-furnace  flux  increased 
quite  decidedly  in  1897. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  analyses  of  Pennsylvania  limestones: 
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MINERAL   RESOURCES. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Very  little  limestone  is  produced  in  this  State.  It  is  all  used  for 
burning  into  lime. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  lime  was  manufactured  from  lime- 
stone  quarried  in  the  State  during  1897.  This  output  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  1896. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Only  about  $4,000  worth  of  stone,  used  mainly  for  building,  was 
quarried  in  1897. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  limestone  product  in  1897  was  valued  at  $113,774.  This  figure 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  value  for  1896.  Most  of  this  represents  the 
value  of  lime  made. 

TEXAS. 

Production  of  limestone  and  lime  fell  off  somewhat  in  1897,  when 
the  product  was  valued  at  857,258.  The  product  is  about  equally 
divided  between  lime  and  blast-furnace  flux. 

The  following  analysis  of  limestone  quarried  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Boone,  at 
his  quarry  at  Oglesby,  Texas,  was  made  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Harrington, 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Experiment  Station, 
of  Texas : 

Analysis  of  lime  from  Oglesby,  Texas. 


Per  cent. 


Silicious  matter 

Organic  matter 

Iron  oxide 

Calcium  oxide,  CaO  . . . 
Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 
Sulphur  tri oxide,  SO3. . 
Carbon  dioxide,  CO.2 . . . 

Total 


1.09 
.52 
.35 

54.02 
.12 
.17 

43.96 

100.23 


TTAH. 


About  $10,000  worth  of  lime  and  limestone  for  flux  was  yielded  in 
1897.     The  output  has  never  been  large. 


VERMONT. 


Production  increased  from  $147,138  in  1896  to  8165,657  in  1897. 
of  the  product  is  burned  into  lime. 


All 
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The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies,  State  Assayer 
for  Massaebnsetts,  of  limestone  quarried  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Felton  at  his 
quarry  at  High  Gate  Springs,  Vermont: 

Analytis  of  limestone  from  High  Gate  SjjringSf  Vermont. 


"  I 

Per  cent.      ' 


I     Calciaui  oxide,  CaO 55.83 

I    Magnesium  oxide,  MgO Trace. 

'    Oxides  of  iron  and  alnminam '  .10 

!    Silica,  SiO. .40 

'    Carbon  dioxide,  CO, j  43.65 

Total 99.98 


The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Prof.  F,  C.  Eobinson,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  of  lime  made  from  limestone  quarried  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fonda  at  his  quarry  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont: 

Jnahfaia  of  lime  from  St,  Albans,  Vermont. 


Per'cent. 


Calcinm  oxide,  CaO  . . . 

Insoluble  matter 

Alumina,  Al^O^ 

Iron 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 


99.23 
.14 

Trace. 

Trace. 
,60 


Total 


99.97 


The  following  analysis  was  also  made  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Eobinson  of 
lime  quarried  and  burned  by  Mr.  John  P.  Eich  at  his  quarry  at  Swan- 
ton,  Vermont : 

Analysis  of  lime  from  Steanton,  Vermont. 


Per  cent. 


Calcium  oxide,  CaO 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO 

Silica,  SiO, 

Aluminum 

Manganese 


Total 


99.29 
.46 
.12 
.10 

Trace. 

Trace. 

99.97 
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VIRaiNIA. 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1896  was  $182,640;  in  1897,  $192,972. 
Most  of  the  product  is  burned  into  lime. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Froehling,  Bichmond, 
Virginia,  of  limestone  quarried  by  the  Moore  Lime  Company  at  their 
quarry  at  Eagle  Bock,  Virginia: 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  Eagle  Rock,  Virginia. 


Per  cent. 


Calcimn  carbonate,  CaCOa 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOs 
Oxides  of  iron  and  alnminum. 
SUica,  SiOa 

Total 


98.71 
.65 
.31 
.25 


99.92 


WASHINGTON. 

Production  increased  from  $83,742  in  1896  to  $126,877  in  1897.  Prac- 
tically  all  of  this  value  represents  lime  made. 

WEST  VIBGINIA. 

Production  in  1896  was  valued  at  $69,113;  the  figure  for  1897  was 
$61,546. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Blodget  Brittou,  of  Phila- 
.  delphia,  Pennsylvania,  of  limestone  quarried  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Huddleston 
at  his  quarry  at  Snow  Flake,  Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia: 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  Snow  Flake,  West  Virginia. 


Per  cent. 


Calcinm  carbonate,  CaCOa 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOa . . . 
Organic  matter,  loss  on  ignition 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

Snlphnr 

Alnminum  oxide,  Al^Oa 

Phosphorus 

Total 


96.46 

1.11 

Trace. 

.97 

Noue. 

1.46 

None. 


100.00 


WISCONSIN. 


The  limestone  industry  of  this  State  is  an  important  one  and  likely 
to  become  still  more  so  as  Western  population  increases.    Most  of  the 
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limestone  qaarried  is  converted  into  lime,  ^^hich  bears  an  excellent 
reputation  to  a  greater  than  merely  local  extent. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  George  K.  Prentiss,  Mil- 
wankee,  Wisconsin,  of  limestone  qaarried  by  Messrs.  Blair  and  Larson 
at  their  quarries  at  Lannon,  Wisconsin: 

Analysis  of  Umettone  from  Lannofif  WiscanHn. 


Caloinm  carbonate,  CaCOs.. .. 
Magnesiam  carbonate,  MgCOs 
Oxides  of  iron  and  alnminnm. 
Silica,  SiOa 

Total 


62.29 

42.27 

1.68 

100.20 


The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  Gustave  Bode,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  of  limestone  quarried  by  the  Ormsby  Lime  Company  at 
their  quarry  at  Brillion,  Wisconsin: 

Analysis  of  limestone  from  BrilliOHf  Wiseonsin. 


Calciam  carbonate,  CaCOa 

Magnesiam  carbonate,  MgCOs 

Silica,  SiO, 

Aluminum  oxide,  AljOa 


Total 


Per  cent. 

56.09 

43.96 

.59 

.S6 


100.00 
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SOAP  STONE. 


By  Edward  W.  I'abker. 


<)(€rRRKNCE. 

Soapstone,  or  talc,  is  found  in  nearly  every  State  along  the  Atlantic 
slope,  the  ])rineipal  deposits  being  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina, 
though  it  is  also  quarried  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryhunl,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  It  has 
also  been  reporte<l  in  .vonie  of  the  Western  States,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Prior  t^)  1896 
all  of  the  commercial  product  in  the  United  States  was  reported  from 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1896,  however,  150  tons  of 
what  may  be  classetl  with  the  soapstone  product  was  quarried  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  This  mate- 
rial is  included  in  the  soapstone  product  for  want  of  better  classifi- 
cation. It  is  in  reality  a  variety  of  verd  antique,  which,  while  an 
"impure''  quality  of  serpentine,  is  more  highly  prized  than  the  pure. 
The  California  product  possesses  some  peculiar  and  interesting  char- 
acteristics. It  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  high  polish,  and  can  be 
turned  on  a  lathe  into  cups  and  other  articles,  the  sides  being  worked 
down  until  they  are  as  thin  as  ratlier  delicate  porcelain.  The  product 
from  this  quarry  in  1897  was  about  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1896,  but 
the  diflference  was  made  up  by  an  output  of  30  tons  of  soapstone  quar- 
ried in  Shasta  County,  and  which  was  ground  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  pulp. 

The  soapstone  deposits  of  the  Eastern  States  show  widely  varying 
qualities.  In  some  places,  notably  at  (louverneur,  Saint  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  it  occurs  in  a  foliated  or  fibrous  form,  which  makes 
it  valuable  as  a  filler  or  makeweight  in  the  manufacture  of  medium 
grades  of  paper.  Tliis  variety  is  known  as  fibrous  talc,  and  is  treated 
separately  in  these  reports.  The  soapstone  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  is  also  extensively  used  in  paper  manufacture.  The 
entire  product  is  ground.  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina furnish  soapstone  suitable  for  sawing  and  manufacture  into  sinks, 
washtubs,  griddles,  slate  pencils,  etc.  North  Carolina  also  produces  a 
very  pure  white  soapstone  or  talc,  which  is  used  as  the  principal  ingre- 
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dient  in  complexion  powders.  Discoveries  of  soapstone  deposits  in 
Ohio  (Seneca  County)  were  reported  in  1897,  but  careful  investigation 
showed  the  reports  to  be  without  foundation. 

PRODUCTION. 


Excluding  the  output  of  fibrous  talc,  the  production  of  soapstone  in 
the  United  States  has  varied  very  little  in  the  last  six  years.  The 
largest  output  during  this  period  was  in  1892,  when  it  amounted  to 
23,208  tons;  the  smallest  product,  of  21,070  tons,  was  in  the  following 
year.  The  average  yearly  production  during  the  last  six  years  was 
22,171  short  tons.  In  1897  the  product  was  21,923  short  ton8~2G0 
tons  less  than  in  1896,  and  248  tons  less  than  the  average.  The  value 
of  the  product  has  shown  a  much  wider  range  than  the  amount,  vary- 
ing from  $255,067  in  1893  to  $423,449  in  1892.  This  has  been  due 
partly  to  fluctuations  in  price  and  partly  to  variations  of  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  first  marketed.  The  values  in  these  reports  are  taken  for 
the  material  in  its  first  marketable  condition;  hence  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  product  sold  in  the  rough  would  materially  lessen  the  aggregate 
value,  and  similarly  a  larger  proportion  of  manufactured  articles  would 
increase  the  total  value.  Another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  the  diflFerence  in  the  class  of  manufactured  articles.  The 
returns  for  1897  show  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  price  per  ton 
of  rough  soapstone  from  $8.63  in  1896  to  nearly  $12.30.  The  product 
sawed  into  slabs  brought  an  average  of  $16.77  in  1896  and  $19.63  in 
1897.  The  value  per  ton  of  manufactured  articles  in  1896  was  $22.92, 
while  in  1897  it  was  $22.12.  The  value  of  ground  soapstone. declined 
from  $9.70  in  1896  to  $8^8. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  soapstone  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  years  and  the  conditions 
in  which  the  product  was  sold : 

Production  of  soapstone  during  the  last  fire  years. 


Condition  in  wliich 

Short  touH. 

)93. 

Value. 

$51,600 

4,400 

123,600 

75, 467 

255,067 

1894. 

Short  tons.       Value. 

5,620           $50,780 
1, 303             19, 500 
6, 425           244, 000 
9, 796             87, 045 

23, 144           401, 325 

1 

1895. 

Value. 

$8,886 

12,320 

170, 791 

74, 498 

266, 495 

markete^l. 

1 
Short  tons. 

1 

Rough 

Sa well  into  ^laba 

5,760 

104 

7,070 

8,137 

21,071 

1,041 

863 

d  10,  789 

8,802 

Manufactured  articles  (a) 
Oround  lb) 

Total  (C) 

21. 495 

a  Includes  bath  and  laundry  tubs;  tire  brick  for  stoves,  heaters,  etc.;  hearthstones,  mantels,  sinks, 
griddles,  slate  pencils,  and  numerous  other  articles  of  everyday  use. 
b  For  foundry  facings,  paper  making,  lubricators,  dressing  skins  and  leather,  etc. 
c  Exclusive  of  tho  amount  used  for  pigment,  which  is  included  among  mineral  paints. 
d  Includes  1  ton  of  soapstone,  reported  as  325  gross  of  slate  ])encils. 
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Production  of  soapsione  during  the  last  five  years — Continued. 


\ 


1800. 


1897. 


CoDditinu  ill  whirh  markeU^tl. 


Short  tons .  I     Valae 


Short  tons.  I     Value. 


Itoiigh '  1,550 

Sawed  into  slabs '  923 

Hanafftotured  articles  (a) <f  10, 133 

6roQnd(b) 9,677 

Total  {e> 22. 183 


$13, 375 
15, 481 

232,261 
92,948 

354,063 


I 


1,020 

1,107 

12,095 

7.701 


$12. 535 
21,726 

267,583 
63,785 


21,923  I      365,629 


ainelades  bath  and  laundry  tubs;  fire  brick  for  stores,  heaters,  etc. ;  hearthstones,  mantels,  sinks, 
griddles,  slate  pencils,  and  numerous  other  articles  of  everyday  use. 
5 For  foundry  facings,  paper  making,  lubricators,  dressing  skins  and  leather,  etc. 
e Exclusive  of  the  amount  used  for  pi^rment,  which  is  included  among  mineral  paints, 
d Includes  50  tons  manufactured  into  crayons  and  slate  pencils. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  amoant  and  valne  of  soapstone 
produced  in  the  United  States  since  1880,  exclusive  of  fibrous  talc  and 
soapstone  ground  for  paint: 


Annual  product  of  soapstone  since  1S80. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Short  tons. 

1880 8,441 

1881 1  7,000 

1882 6,000 

1883 8,000 

188-1 10,000 

1885 10,000 

1886 12.000 

1887 12,000 

1888 1  15,000 


Value. 


Tear. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$66,665 
75,000 
90,000 
150,000 
200,000 
200,000 
225, 000 
225,000 
250,000 


Short  tona. 

1889 12,715 

1890 13,670 

1891 16,514 

1892 !  23,208 

1893 21,070 

1894 23,144 

1895 j  21,495 

1896 '  22,183 

1897 21,923 


$231, 708 

252,309 

243, 981 

423, 449 

255,067 

401, 325 

266,495 

354, 065 

365, 629 

FIBROITS   TAIjC. 

The  only  source  of  supply  for  this  variety  of  soapstone  continues  at 
Gouverueur,  SSaint  Lawrence  County,  New  York.  The  production  in 
1897  was  the  largest  ever  obtained,  but  the  value  was  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1891,  with  the  exception  of  1895,  when  the  amount  produced 
was  about  two- thirds  of  the  product  in  1897.  The  output  in  1897 
amounted  to  57,009  short  tons,  valued  at  $396,936,  against  46,089  short 
tons,  worth  $399,443,  in  1896.  indicating  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per 
cent  in  product,  with  a  loss  of  1  per  cent  in  value.  Had  the  same  price 
obtained  in  18;)7  as  1896  the  value  of  the  product  last  year  would  have 
exceeded  $400,000.  As  it  is,  the  value  per  ton  has  declined  from  $10.90 
in  1894  to  $9.45  in  1895,  to  $8.67  in  1896,  and,  finally,  to  $6.96  in  1897. 
Most  of  the  product  is  ground  before  being  marketed,  but  about  10,000 
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tons  were  sold  in  the  rough  state  in  1897,  bringing  about  $2.20  per  ton, 
and  this  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  general  average  price.  The 
average  price  for  ground  talc  in  1897  was  $7.95,  against  $8.87  in  1896. 

Fibrous  talc  is  used  principally  as  a  filler  or  makeweight  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  medium  grades  of  paper.  A  small  amount  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  paint  and  wall  plasters. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  fibrous  talc  used 
for  different  puri)oses  in  J  895, 1896,  and  1897 : 

DispoMitiott  of  fibrous  idle  product  in  1895^  1896^  and  1S97. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


Short 
tons. 


Value.        Short  toua. 


Value. 


Short 

tODS. 


Value. 


Sold  crude 

Paper  filling 39, 021  !f369, 007 

Paint 48  ,  552 

Wall  plaster-H !        171  |  1,  338  | 

Total 39,2-40  370,897 


1,363 


$2,726  ,     9,800 


44,  726       396,  717     47,  209 


$21,  .500 


375, 436 


46,  089 


399,443  !  57,009 


396, 936 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  of  talc  of  all  kinds  since 
1880.  From  1880  to  1889  the  imports  were  fairly  regular.  Since  1889 
they  have  been  very  irregular.  From  19,229  short  tons,  valued  at 
830,993  in  1889,  they  dropped  to  1,044  tons,  worth  $1,560  in  1890,  and 
81  tons,  worth  $1,121  in  1891.  They  increased  in  1892  to  531  tons,  and 
again  in  1893  to  1,360  tons,  decreasing  in  1894  to  622  tons.  In  1895  they 
increased  to  3,165  short  tons,  valued  at  $26,843,  decreasing  in  1896  to 
1,966  tons,  worth  $18,693,  and  again  in  1897  to  796  tons,  worth  88,423: 

TaU'-  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1897 j  inclusive. 


Year. 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1888, 


Qnaiitily. 


Short  tons. 


Value. 


Year. 


Quantity 


Valutt. 


(«) 
24,165 


$22,  807 
7,331 
25,641 
14,607 
41,165 
24,356 
24, 514 
49,  250 
22, 446 


Short  tons. 
1889 ■     19,229 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


1,044 
81 

531 
1,360 

622 
3,165 
1,966 

796 


$30,993 

1,  560 

1,121 

5, 546 

12,  825 

6,815 

26,843 

18,  693 

8,423 


a  Quantity  not  reportwl  previous  to  1888. 
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CAXADIAX  PRODUCTION. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  output  of  soapstone  iu  Canada  for 
a  period  of  eleven  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  values  are  usually 
much  less  thau  those  given  for  the  United  States  product,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  value  are  even  more  pronounced  than  in  this  country. 
In  1886  and  1887  the  product  was  valued  at  $8  per  ton.  The  output  in 
both  years  was  small.  In  1888,  with  an  increase  of  only  40  tons  in 
product,  the  value  fell  to  $2  per  ton.  In  1889  the  output  increased  55 
tons  and  the  price  went  up  to  96  per  ton.  In  1890  the  output  increased' 
to  917  tons,  nearly  five  times  the  amount  obtained  in  1889,  but  the 
value  increased  only  s?69,  the  price  per  ton  declining  to  81.35.  No  out- 
put was  reiK)rted  in  1891.  In  1892  the  product  was  50  x)er  cent  more 
than  in  1890,  the  value  increasing  five  times,  or  to  $4.54  per  ton.  In 
1893,  with  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  product,  there  was  a 
decline  to  $2.68  per  ton.  The  price  declined  again  in  1894  to  $1.78  per 
ton,  and  in  1895  advanced  to  $4.50  per  ton,  the  output  of  475  tons  being 
valued  at  $2,138.  In  1896  the  production  fell  off  65  tons  to  410  tons, 
while  the  price  declined  to  $3  per  ton. 

Tliese  figures  are  obtained  from  the  annual  report  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada : 

rrodiiction  of  soapstone  in  Canada  from  1886  to  189G, 


Caltiudar  year. 


Tons. 


Value. 


1886 

1887 

1888, 

1889 

1890 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895, 

1896 


50 

$400 

100 

800 

140 

280 

195 

1,170 

917 

1,  239 

None. 

None. 

1,374 

6,240 

717 

1,920 

916 

1,640 

475 

2,138 

410 

1,  230 

J 
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By  Jefferson  Middleton. 


BRICK  AND  TIIiE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  resalts  of  the  fourth  statistical  canvass  of  the  clay- working  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  by  the  Geological  Survey,  are  shown  in  the 
following  pages.  At  the  opening  of  the  building  season  the  clay  work- 
ers were  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  year  would  be  one  of  unusual 
activity.  The  results  of  this  canvass,  however,  show  that  their  hopes 
were  not  well-founded,  and  1897  closed  as  one  of  the  poorest  years 
known.  This  is  evinced  by  the  large  number  of  firms  which  began 
operations  in  the  spring,  but  shut  down  after  a  short  season.  The 
great  coal  strike  of  1807  was  also  a  Victor  in  decreasing  the  output  last 
year. 

This  opportunity  is  again  taken  to  thank  the  clay  workers  of  the 
country  for  their  cooperation,  especially  the  i)otters,  who  resi)onded 
much  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  than  in  1896. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  number  of  firms  reporting  as  in  operation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  pottery  product  reported  was  far  greater  than  in 
1896,  the  grand  total  of  the  clay  products  declined  nearly  3  per  cent. 
This  reduction,  too,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  variety  of  clay  products, 
but  every  branch  of  the  industry  suffered  except  the  pressed  brick,  the 
vitrified  paving  brick,  and  the  fireproofing  industry. 

In  1897  an  effort  was  made  to  collect  the  statistics  of  raw  clay,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  this  report.  Like  all  new  statistical  inves- 
tigations, where  the  means  at  command  for  carrying  on  the  work  are 
limited,  the  results  of  the  first  canvass  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  on  the  whole  are  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  hoped  for  under  the 
circumstances,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  for  1898  the  returns 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

m 
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PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  r^^sume  of  the  total  value  of  the 
brick  and  tile  and  pottery  products  of  the  United  States,  in  1897,  by 
States : 

Value  of  clay  producia  of  the  United  States,  in  1897. 


State. 


Total  brick 
and  tile. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  a 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee 


$411 

54 

167 

659 

389 

1, 265 

68 

288 

89 

948 

15 

4, 879 

2,514 

1,  782, 

252 

680 

370, 

800, 

1, 070 

1,950 

769 

567 

263 

2,344 

231 

351 

439 

4, 195 

5, 432 

355 

62 

5, 897 

77 

115 

7,171 

290 

21 

571 


028 
143 
439 
202 
354 
170 
458 
981 
435 
313 
914 
674 
584 
231 
418 
938 
910 
739 
265 
052 
570 
394 
100 
069 
649 
385 
672 
134 
239 
824 
420 
415 
622 
798 
296 
497 
800 
923 


Total  pottery. 

1 
Grand  total. 

$32,  350 

$443,  378 

54, 143 

16,660 

184,099 

32,703 

691,905 

10, 000 

399,354 

:           71,500 

1, 336, 670 

1 

68,458 
291, 981 

3,000 

3,500 

92,935 

10,700 

959, 013 

1,800 

17, 714 

518, 900 

5, 398, 574 

297,  725 

2, 812, 309 

39, 016 

1, 821, 247 

4,100 

256, 518 

125, 430 

806,368 

500 

371,410 

500 

801, 239 

232, 017 

1, 302, 282 

229, 344 

2, 179,  396 

22,  300 

791, 870 

303, 875 

871, 269 

12,000 

275, 100 

52, 459 

2, 396, 528 

529 

232, 178 

3,980 

355,365 

25,  000 

46'!,  672 

1, 127,  363 

5, 322, 497 

183,265 

5, 615, 504 

13, 170 

368,  494 

62, 420 

4,  720, 269 

10, 617,  684 

77, 622 

9,005 

124, 803 

703, 399 

7, 874, 695 

700 

1 

291,197 

1 

21,800 
612, 293 

40, 370 

alneludiug  New  Mexico  ami  Indiau  Territory. 
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Value  of  clay  prodncttt  of  the  United  States,  in  1S97 — Continued. 
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K    .  ToUl  brick 

^»***-                                 ,  aod  tilo. 

I 

Texaa "  1,1^4,829 

Utah 135,781 

Vermont 53, 485 

Virginia \  804,846 

Washington '  190,720 

West  Virginia 595,  TM 

Wieconsin 724,282 

Wyoming '  3,  550 

United  States 51, 460,  782 

Per  cent  of  total 84.48 


111  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  clay 
products  of  the  United  States  from  1894  to  1897,  by  States: 

Value  of  clay  products  of  the  Iniied  States^  1S04  to  1S97. 


ToUl  pottery. 

Grand  toUl. 

62,  210 

1, 197, 039 

1,200 

136,  981 

53,485 

7,200 

812. 046 

2,500 

193,  220 

519, 520 

1, 115, 254 

10,800 

735, 082 

3,550 

9, 450, 859 

60,911,641 

15.  .52 

100.00 

state. 


1894. 


Alabama $266,045  | 

Arizona 18,081  i 

I 

Arkansas 212,096  I 

California '  841,495  \ 

Colorado 478,077  ' 

Connecticut  and  Rhode 

Island 1,011,600 

Delaware 46,028 

District  of  Columbia  ...  390, 672  , 

Florida 8:^,587 

Georgia 699,887  i 

Idaho 30,268  ' 

Illinois 8, 474, 360 

Indiana .%135,569  , 

Iowa 2,379,506  , 

Kansas 218,575 

Kentucky 759,675  : 

Louisiana 517, 262 

Maine 831,782 

Maryland 1,341,865 

Massachusetts 2,  339, 93-t 

Michigan 2, 254, 329 

Minnesota 920, 510 

Mississippi 142,700 

Missouri 2,  615,  .578 


1605. 

$301,341  I 
6, 855  i 
243,959  I 
1, 421, 154 
553,383 

1, 128, 925  i 
58,615 
373,304 
114,015 
867, 355 
18,890 
7, 619, 884 
3,117,520 
1, 870,  292  . 
246,  &47  , 
839, 198 
415,718 
737, 104  I 
1,066,987 
2,221,5iK)  ' 
1, 129, 195 
1, 100, 135 
194,  750 
2,  79<J,  218  I 


lOM. 

$372, 185 

55,663 

216, 332 

680,207 

328, 680 

1, 448, 598 

61,003 

353,  565 

122, 144 

905,813 

16,000 

5, 863, 247 

2, 674, 325 

1, 694,  402 

260, 087 

830, 809 

402, 412 

994, 731 

1, 450, 055 

2. 262,  974 

1,005,405 

596,  701 

224, 809 

2,680,215 


18C7. 


$443, 378 

54,143 

184,099 

691, 905 

399, 354 


1,336, 

68, 

291, 

92, 

959, 

17, 

5, 398, 

2, 812, 

1, 821, 

256, 

806, 

371, 

801, 

1, 302, 

2, 179, 

791, 

871, 

275, 

2,396, 


670 
458 
981 
935 
013 
714 
574 
309 
247 
518 
368 
410 
239 
282 
396 
870 
269 
100 
528 


\ 
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Value  of  clay  producU  of  the  United  SiateSf  1894  to  i557^Coutinu6d. 


state. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  a 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States  . . . 
Number  firms  reporting 


1894. 


1895. 


154,  429 

519,  784 

503,505 

3, 976, 555 

5, 164, 022 

286,  680 

52,400 

10,  668, 498 

56,663 

161, 988 

7, 428, 048  ' 

236,(597  . 

27,002  j 

634,344 

1, 028, 853 

176,900 

98,052 

937, 593 

515,  659 

673,006 

1, 255, 376 

6,850 


1896. 


64, 575,  385 
6,264 


204, 193 

214, 541 

521, 567 

4, 899, 120 

5, 889, 496 

400,983 

48,000 

10, 649, 382 

45,307 

138, 543 

8, 807, 161 

276,918  i 

10, 740 

522,534 

1,030,446 

112,586 

132,544 

855,  768  ; 

265,445  I 

895,  777  j 

944, 196  ! 

8,525  I 


276, 311 

144, 373 

598, 169 

4, 728, 003 

6, 414, 206 

420,899 

59,625 

9, 949, 571 

38,444 

126, 345 

9, 063, 313 

'  354,275 

53,004 

537, 325 

915,  753 

137, 573 

83,274 

879, 526 

161,528 

902, 944 

788,995 

9,659 


65,  319, 806 
6,284 


62, 143, 507 
7. 298 


1897. 

232, 178 

355,365 

464,672 

5, 322, 497 

5, 615, 504 

368,494 

62, 420 

10, 617, 684 

77,622 

124, 803 

7, 874, 695 

291, 197 

21,800 

612, 293 

1, 197, 039 

136, 981 

53,485 

812, 046 

193,220 

1, 115, 254 

735,082 

3, 550 

60,911,641 
7,180 


a  Including  New  Mexico  anil  Indian  Territory. 

As  will  be  seen  by  these  tables,  the  value  of  the  clay  products  in 
1897  was  $60,911,641,  as  compared  with  $62,143,507  in  1896,  a  decline 
of  $1,231,866,  or  1.98  per  cent.  This  decline  is  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  pottery  product  from  $6,620,627  in  1896  to  $9,450,859 
in  1897,  which  of  course  indicates  a  continued  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  brick  and  tile  product,  as  stated  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  producers  reporting  decreased  from  7,298  in  1896,  to 
7,180  in  1897.  While  this  shows  a  slight  decline  in  the  total  number 
of  firms  reporting,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  number  heard 
from  this  year  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  decline  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  firms  taken  to  be  idle  in  1896  have 
since  reported  themselves  entirely  out  of  business  and  their  names 
have  not  been  included  among  the  firms  reporting. 

The  statistics  of  Maryland,  as  in  1896,  were  collected  by  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  that  State,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Clark,  to 
whom  thanks  are  here  extended  for  the  completeness  of  the  figures 
furnished. 
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As  will  be  noted  by  these  tables,  the  number  of  common  brick  made 
ill  1897  was  5,279,674,000,  valaed  at  $26,353,904,  or  $5  per  thousand,  as 
compared  with  5,701,269,000  in  1896,  worth  $29,664,043,  or  $5.20  per 
thousand.  In  1896  this  class  of  brick  constituted  47.74  per  cent  of  the 
total  clay  products  of  the  country,  while  in  1897  it  constituted  43.27  per 
cent  of  the  grand  total.  As  in  1896,  New  York  was  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  this  variety  of  brick,  828,868,000  being  made  in  that  State  in 
1897  and  931,565,000  in  1896.  PennsylFania  was  second  in  both  years, 
and  Illinois  third  in  both  years.  In  1897  there  were  made  323,786,000 
pressed  brick,  including  buff,  gray,  and  other  fancy-colored  brick,  valued 
at  $3,931,336,  or  $12.14  per  thousand,  while  in  1896  there  were  made 
271,105,000,  worth  $3,386,931,  or  $12.49  per  thousand.  In  1896  5.45  per 
cent  of  the  total  product  was  pressed  brick,  while  in  1897  it  constituted 
5.46  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio 
were  the  largest  producers,  in  point  of  value,  of  pressed  brick  in  both 

1896  and  1897,  in  the  order  stated. 

The  product  of  vitrified  paving  brick  increased  from  320,407,000  in 
1896,  worth  $2,794,585,  or  $8.72  per  thousand,  to  435,851,000  in  1897, 
valued  at  $3,582,037,  or  $8.22  per  thousand.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  three  items  in  this  table  show  an  increase  in  1897  over  1896, 
and  that  the  vitrified*  brick  product  showed  the  greatest  increase.  The 
great  vitrified  brick  producing  region  of  the  Ohio-Missisippi  valleys, 
comprising  the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1896  produced  $1,572,493  worth  of  this  product,  or  56.27  per 
cent  of  the  total,  while  in  1897  it  produced  $2,299,856  worth,  or  64.21 
per  cent.    The  percentage  of  the  total  product  in  1896  was  4.50,  and  in 

1897  it  was  5.88.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  were  the  largest  producers 
of  vitrified  paving  brick  in  1897,  in  the  order  named,  while  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  greatest  producers  in  1896. 

The  fancy  or  ornamental  brick  product  showed  a  decrease  from 
$763,140  m  1896  to  $685,048  in  1897,  which  was  a  decrease  of  $78,092, 
or  10.23  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the  total  product  in  1896  was 
1.23,  while  in  1897  it  was  but  1.12.  New  Jersey  and  Missouri  contrib- 
uted most  largely  to  this  total  in  1896,  and  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  were 
the  largest  producers  of  fancy  brick,  with  Missouri  third  in  1897. 

The  fire-brick  product  decreased  from  $4,944,723  in  1896  to  $4,094,704 
in  1897,  a  loss  of  $850,019,  or  17.19  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  continues 
to  hold  her  rank  as  the  largest  producer  of  fire  brick,  and  although  her 
product  was  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  State,  she  declined  from 
$2,083,414  in  1896  to  $1,707,621  in  1897.  New  Jersey  lost  her  rank  as 
second  in  the  value  of  this  product,  being  reduced  to  fourth  place,  Ohio 
with  a  product  of  $510,878  and  New  York  with  a  product  of  $339,746, 
being  respectively  second  and  third.  The  percentages  of  the  total 
product  were  7.96  in  1896  and  6.72  in  1897. 

The  drain-tile  product  increased  very  slightly  from  $2,614,238  in 
1896  to  $2,623,305  in  1897.     The  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
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Michigan,  and  Ohio  produced  in  1896  $2,074,417  worth  of  drain  tile, 
or  77.05  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1897  these  States  produced  $2,366,905 
worth,  or  90.23  per  cent  of  the  total.    The  percentage  of  the  total  prod- « 
net  of  this  variety  of  ware  in  1896  was  4.21;  in  1897  it  was  4.31. 

The  sewer-pipe  product  decreased  from  $4,588,603  in  1896,  or  7.38 
per  cent  of  the  total  product,  to  $4,069,534  or  6.68  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  in  1897.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  Missouri  are  the 
largest  producers  of  this  class  of  goods.  The  decrease  in  1897  was 
$518,969,  or  11.31  per  cent.  In  1896  its  percentage  of  the  total  product 
was  7,38;  in  1897  it  was  6.68. 

The  value  of  the  ornamental  terra  cotta  produced  in  1897  declined 
from  $2,229,983  in  1896  to  $1,701,422,  a  decrease  of  $528,561,  or  23.70 
per  cent.  Its  percentage  of  the  total  value  was  3.59  in  1896  and  2.79 
in  1897.  iN'ew  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois  continue  to  be  the 
largest  producers  of  ornamental  terra  cotta. 

Fireproofing  continued  to  increase.  In  1897  its  value  was  $1,979,259 
as  compared  with  $1,704,904  in  1896,  or  an  increase  of  16.09  per  cent. 
This  increase  is  only  natural  considering  the  popularity  of  this  material 
in  the  construction  of  fireproof  buildings.  As  in  1896, Illinois,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Kew  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  chief 
producing  States.  Its  percentage  of  the  total  product  increased  from 
2.74  in  1896  to  3.25  in  1897. 

The  tile  product  followed  the  general  course  of  the  clay  industries  in 
1897  and  declined.  Its  value  in  1896  was  $1,618,127,  and  in  1897  it  was 
$1,026,398,  a  decrease  of  $591,729,  or  36.57  per  cent.  In  1896  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  product  of  this  class  of  goods  was  2.60;  in  1897  it 
was  1.68. 

The  miscellaneous  clay  products,  comprising  a  large  variety  of  goods 
which  can  not  properly  be  classified  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  but 
which  are  enumerated  in  a  footnote  to  the  table,  increased  from 
$1,213,703  in  1896  to  $1,413,835  in  1897. 

The  total  value  of  the  brick  and  tile  products,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
table,  was  $51,460,782  in  1897  as  compared  with  $55,522,880  in  1896,  a 
decline  of  $4,069,098,  or  7.32  per  cent.  In  1896  its  percentage  of  the 
grand  total  was  89.35;  in  1897  it  was  84.48. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  clay  industry  in  1896 
and  1897,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  various  items  in  1897 : 
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Vaiue  of  clay  products  in  the  United  States  in  1896  and  1897,  tnth  increase  or  decrease. 


Common  brick $29,664,043 

386,931 
794,585 


3, 
2, 


Pressed  brick 

Vitrified  paving  brick . 
Fancy    or    ornamental  I 

brick '  763,140 

Firebrick 4,944,723 

Drain  tile 2,614,238 

Sewer  pipe 4, 588, 503 

OmamenUl  terra  cotta.  2, 229, 983 

Flreproofing |  1,704,904 

Tilenotdrain 1,618,127 

Miscellaneons 1, 213, 703 


Increaae  in 
18»7. 


$26, 353, 904 
3, 931, 336 
3,582,037 

685,048 
4, 094, 704 
2,623,305 
4, 069, 534 
1, 701, 422 
1, 979, 259 
1,026,398 
1, 413, 835 


$544, 405 
787, 452 


9,067 


Decrease  in  IS'  /. 


$3, 310, 139 


78,092 
850,019 


274,355 
200,132 


518,969 
528,561 


591, 729 


Total  brick    and 

tile ■  55,522,880 

Decrease  in   brick  and 

tile  in  1897 

Total  pottery 6,620,627 


51, 460, 782 


1,815,411  1   5,877,509 


Total 

Net  decrease  in  1897 


9, 450, 859 


62, 143, 507  60, 911, 641 


2, 830, 232 


4, 645, 643 


4, 062, 098 


5, 877, 509 
1, 231, 866 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  only  three  of  the  brick  and  tile 
prodncts  showed  any  material  increase  in  valae  in  1897,  namely,  pressed 
brick,  vitrified  paving  brick,  and  flreproofing.  One  would  naturally 
look  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  two  latter  varieties  of 
goods.  Vitrified  paving  brick,  which  were  received  with  some  hesi- 
tancy at  first,  have  been  in  use  long  enough  now  to  demonstrate  their 
value,  and  a  large  increase  in  their  use  may  be  looked  for.  The  use  of 
fireproofing  has  also  become  essential  in  the  construction  of  large  build- 
ings, and  when  building  operations  reach  their  normal  proportions  fire- 
proofing  will  also  show  a  great  increase  in  product.  The  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  vitrified  brick  product  was  28.18,  while  that  of  the 
fireproofing  was  16.09. 

The  decrease  in  the  product  of  common  brick,  $3,310,139,  is  the  larg- 
est since  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  clay  products  was  begun 
by  this  office,  and  is  itself  more  than  twice  the  total  decline  in  all  the 
clay  prodncts. 

As  shown  by  this  table,  were  it  not  for  the  increase  in  the  pottery 
products  the  decrease  in  the  total  would  have  been  over  three  times  as 
great  and  the  product  would  have  fallen  below  the  $00,000,000  mark. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  rank  of  States,  total  valae  of  products, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  product  made  by  each  State  in  1897 
and  1896. 

Eank  of  States  and  output  of  clay  products  in  1897  and  1896, 

189-7. 


Kank. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


State. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Indiana 

Missonri 

Massachusetts 

Iowa 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 

Maryland 

Texas 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

Minnesota 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

California 

Tennessee 

New  Hampshire 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

District  of  Columbia  . . .  .* 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Kansas 

Montana 

Washington 

Arkansas 

Utah 

Oregon 


Number  of 

flrma 
reporting. 


Value. 


1,035 

567 

311 

769 

150 

793 

280 

138 

427 

60 

122 

184 

55 

72 

117 

101 

114 

110 

200 

164 

92 

116 

53 

87 

89 

65 

148 

102 

17 

67 

53 

66 

29 

42 

63 

61 

74 


$10, 617, 684 

7, 874, 695 

5, 615, 604 

5, 398, 574 

5, 322, 497 

2, 812, 309 

2, 396, 528 

2, 179, 396 

1, 821, 247 

1, 336, 670 

1, 302, 282 

1, 197, 039 

1,115,264 

959, 013 

871, 269 

812,046 

806,368 

801, 239 

791, 870 

735,082 

691,905 

612, 293 

464, 672 

443, 378 

399, 354 

371,  410 

368,494 

355, 3a5 

291, 981 

291, 197 

275, 100 

256, 518 

232, 178 

193, 220 

184, 099 

136, 981 

124, 803 


Per  cent 

of  total 

product. 


17.43 

12.93 

9.22 

8.86 

8.74 

4.62 

3.93 

3.58 

2.99 

2.19 

2.14 

1.97 

1.83 

1.57 

1.43 

1.33 

1.32 

1.32 

1.30 

1.21 

1.14 

1.01 

.76 

.72 

.66 

.61 

.60 

.58 

.48 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.38 

.32 

.30 

.23 

.21 
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Bank  of  State$  and  output  of  clajf  products  in  1897  and  1896--C ontinued, 

1807— €ontlJiiied. 


Bank. 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


State. 


L. 


Rank. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


FloridA 

Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Indian 

Territory 

Delaware 

North  Dakota 

Arizona 

Vermont 

South  Dakota 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

United  States 


Komber  of 

flrma 
reporting. 


35 

35 
28 

9 
26 
20 

9 
20 

5 


7,180 


I 


Valae. 


$92,935 

77, 622 
68,458 
62,420 
54,143 
53,485 
21,800 
17, 714 
3,550 

60, 911, 641 


Per  cent 
of  total 
product. 


.15 

.13 
.11 
.10 
.09 
.08 
.04 
.03 
.01 


100.00 


18«6. 


State. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Missonri 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Maine 

Texas 

Georg^ia 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

California 

New  Hampshire '. 

Minnesota 

Tennessee    

19  GEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 22 


Number 

of  firms 

*^portlng. 


Value. 


1,021 

536 

295 

836 

140 

290 

827 

123 

519 

137 

47 

238 

117 

149 

88 

45 

114 

125 

167 

91 

64 

146 

101 


$9, 949, 571 

9, 063, 313 

6, 414, 206 

5, 863, 247 

4, 728, 003 

2, 680, 245 

2, 674, 325 

2, 262, 974 

1, 694, 402 

1, 450, 055 

1, 151, 598 

1,005,405 

994,731 

915, 753 

905,813 

902,944 

879, 526 

830,809 

788,995 

680,207 

598, 169 

596, 701 

537, 325 


Per  oent 
of  total 
product. 


16.01 

14.58 

10.32 

9.44 

7.61 

4.31 

4.30 

3.64 

2.73 

2.33 

1.85 

1.62 

.  1.60 

1.47 

1.46 

1.45 

1.42 

1.34 

1.27 

1.09 

.96 

.96 

.86 
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Rank  of  States  o/nd  au^mt  of  olajf  products  in  1897  and  1896 — Continaed. 

1896— Continaed. 


Rank. 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


State. 


North  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Soatb  Carolina 

District  of  Columbia 

Colorado 

Rhode  Island 

Montana 

Kansas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Washington 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Oregon 

Florida 

Vermont 

Delaware 

North  Dakota 

Arizona 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma  a 

Idaho  

Wyoming 

United  States  . 


Number 

of  flmiB 

reporting. 

Value. 

Per  oent 
of  total 
product. 

129 

$420,899 

.68 

59 

402,412 

.65 

80 

372,185 

.60 

56 

354,275 

.57 

16 

353,565 

.57 

87 

328,680 

.53 

1 

297,000 

.48 

28 

276, 311 

.44 

71 

260,087 

.42 

46 

224,809 

.36 

71 

216, 332 

.35 

52 

161, 528 

.26 

110 

144, 373 

.23 

54 

137, 573 

.22 

66 

126, 345 

.20 

35 

122,144 

.20 

18 

83,274 

.13 

26 

61,003 

.10 

8 

59,625 

.10 

19 

55,663 

.09 

11 

53,004 

.09 

25 

38,444 

.06 

19 

16,000 

.03 

5 

9,659 

.02 

7,298 

62, 143, 507 

100.00 

a  Including  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico. 

As  in  previous  years,  every  State  and  Territory  except  Nevada  and 
Alaska  participated  in  this  total.  Ohio  still  holds  the  first  position 
when  value  of  product  is  considered,  her  product  in  1897  being  valued 
at  $10,617,684  or  17.43  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  is  $668,113  greater 
than  her  product  in  1896,  when  her  percentage  of  the  total  was  16.01. 
This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  increased  amount  of  pottery  reported 
ID  1897,  the  total  value  of  the  brick  and  tile  reported  in  1896  being 
$7,050,221  as  compared  with  $5,897,415  in  1897,  a  loss  of  $1,152,806. 
The  i>ottery  product,  however,  increased  from  $2,899,350  in  1896  to 
$4,720,269,  an  increase  ef  $1,820,919  in  1897.  Pennsylvania  is  again 
second,  with  a  product  valued  at  $7,874,695,  or  12.93  per  cent  of  the 
total,  as  compared  with  $9,063,313,  or  14.49  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
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1896.  New  York,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey  retain  their  relative  ranks 
of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  respectively,  in  1897,  with  products  valued 
at  $5,615,504,  or  9.22  per  cent  of  the  total ;  (5,398,574,  or  8.86  per  cent 
of  the  total,  and  $5,322,497,  or  8.74  per  cent  of  the  total,  respectively. 

Indiana,  which  was  displaced  from  the  sixth  position  in  1896  by  Mis- 
souri, has  regained  that  place  and  Missouri  goes  back  to  the  seventh, 
which  she  has  held  every  year  since  our  statistics  began,  with  the 
exception  of  1896.  Indiana's  product  was  valued  at  $2,812,309  in  1897, 
or  4.62  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  while  in  1896  her  product  was 
valued  at  $2,674,325,  or  4.30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Missouri's  product 
in  1897  was  valued  at  $2,396,528,  or  3.93  per  cent  of  the  total ;  in  1896 
her  pi'oduct  was  $2,680,245,  or  4.31  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 

Massachusetts  and  Iowa  retained  the  places  they  held  in  1896,  that 
is,  eighth  and  ninth,  respectively.  Massachusetts'  product  was  valued 
at  $2,179,396  in  1897,  or  3.58  per  cent  of  the  total;  while  in  1396  she 
produced  $2,262,974  worth  of  clay  goods,  or  3.64  per  cent  of  the  total 
value. 

The  other  changes  worthy  of  note  were :  Maine,  which  held  thirteenth 
place  in  1896,  dropped  to  eighteenth  in  1897 ;  Michigan  dropped  seven 
places,  or  from  tweUth  in  1896  to  nineteenth  in  1897,  and  Minnesota, 
whieh  occupied  twenty-second  place  in  1896,  juini)ed  to  fift^nth  in 

1897,  which  is  the  rank  this  State  held  in  1894.  Nebraska  also  advanced^ 
being  thirty-sixth  in  1896  and  twenty-eighth  in  1897. 

The  first  nine  States,  including  the  great  clay-working  region 
between  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers,  together  with  Pennsylvania,. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  produced  goods  valued  at 
$44,038,434,  or  72.30  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1897 ;  in  1896  they  pro- 
duced $45,330,286  worth,  or  72.94  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1897  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  produced  37.83 
per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1896  they  produced  36.79  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  average  price  of  the 
several  varieties  of  brick  for  the  whole  country  from  1894  to  1897,  and 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  gradual  decrease  in  price  tor  all  of  the 
varieties,  except  vitrified  brick,  which  increased  from  $8.20  per  thou- 
sand in  1895  to  $8.72  in  1896,  but  declined  again  to  $8.22  in  1897. 

Falue  per  thousand  of  oommonf  pressedj  and  vitrified  brick  in  1894, 1895, 1896,  and  1897^ 


Year. 


L 


18d4 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Common. 

ProBBed. 

Vitrified. 

$6.70 

(a)" 

$8.12 

5.25 

$12.97 

8.20 

5.20 

12.49 

8.72 

5.00 

12.14 

1 

8.22 

1 

a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  olassifled  in  1894. 
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The  Ibllowing  table  shows  the  average  valne  per  thoasaod  of  the 
several  kinds  of  brick  made  in  the  United  States  in  1897.  by  States: 

Average  price  of  brick  per  ihouaand  in  1897 ^  by  States. 

COMMON  BRICK. 


state. 


Price. 


Wyoming 

South  Dakota 

Delaware 

Idaho 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

Oklahoma  a 

Maryland 

Montana 

Texas 

Washington 

Arizona 

California 

Arkansas 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Colnrabia 

Massachnsetts 

Iowa 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Utah 


$7.24 
7.18 
6.90 
6.76 
6.11 
6.09 
6.06 
6.06 
6.04 
6.02 
5.93 
5.87 
5.84 
5.80 
5.74 
5.69 
5.69 
5.66 
5.66 
5.58 
5.56 
5.37 
5.34 
5.33 
5.25 


State. 


Mississipppi 

Maine 

Connecticut   and    Rho^e 

Island 

New  Hampshire 

Colorado 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Vermont 

North  Carolina 

Wisconsin .•.. 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

South  Carolina 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

New  York 

Average    for    United 
States 


Price. 


$5.20 
5.16 

5.08 
5.08 
6.01 
5.00 
4.97 
4.96 
4.96 
4.94 
4.78 
4.68 
4.61 
4.60 
4.56 
4.54 
4.52 
4.52 
4.51 
4.46 
4.41 

5.00 


alnolading  the  prodaotof  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico. 
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California 

Connecticut    and    Rhode 

Island 

New  Jersey 

Arizona 

Massachusetts 

Washington 


Price. 

State. 

Price. 

$37.90 

Maryland 

$17.37 

Delaware 

17.00 

27.94 

Oklahoma  a 

15.22 
15.00 
14.58 
13.94 
13.90 

22.33 

New  Hampshire 

20.73 

New  York 

18.20 

Montana 

17.50 

Virginia 

a  Incladin£  the  product  of  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico. 
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Areruge  price  of  brick  per  thousand  in  1897,  by  States— Continned, 

PRESSED  BRICK — continaed. 


Stmto. 


Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Georgia 

Florida 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Idaho  

South  Dakota 

Ohio 

Colorado 

Louisiana 

West  V^irginia 

Oregon 

Illinois 


Maine 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

TenncHsee 

WiMconsiu 

Utah 

Texas 

Iowa 

North  Carolina. 
Michigan 


Average  for  United 
States 


VITRIFIKD   PAVING   BRICK. 


State. 


California 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut   and    Rhode 

Island 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

New  York 

Washington 

Oregon 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Oklahoma  a 

MiflRouri 

Arkansas 


Price. 


$15.00 
13.55 
13.27 


12.52 

11.72 

11.13 

11.00 

10.80 

10.49 

10.05 

10.00 

10.00 

9.89 

9.78 

9.78 

9.31 

9.23 


SUte. 


Kentucky 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Utah 

Iowa 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Average    for    United 
States 


$8.75 
8.54 
8.36 
8.32 
8.31 
8.25 
8.02 
7.80 
7.76 
7.72 
7.32 
7.05 
5.28 

12.14 


Price. 


$9.00 
8.93 
8.46 
8.25 
8.08 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.57 
7.57 
7.31 
7.00 
6.98 
6.25 


8.22 


a  Inclading  tbe  prodact  of  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico. 
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It  will  be  noted  ft^om  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  price  of  common 
brick  in  1897  ranged  from  $7.24  per  thousand  in  Wyoming  to  $4.41 
per  thousand  in  JSTew  York.  In  1896  Wyoming  and  New  Jersey  were 
the  extremes,  with  average  values  of  $8.76  and  $3.99  per  thousand, 
respectively,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  country  was  $5.20.  The 
value  of  the  common  brick  produced  in  Tennessee  in  1897  was  identi- 
cal with  the  average  for  the  whole  country,  $5  per  thousand. 

The  average  price  of  pressed  brick,  including  buff,  gray,  and  other 
fancy-colored  brick,  varied  in  1897  from  $37.90  in  California  to  $5.28 
per  thousand  in  Michigan,  the  average  for  the  CTnited  States  being 
$12.14  per  thousand.  In  1896  the  extremes  were  Oalifornia  and  Kan- 
sas, with  an  average  price  of  $33.13  and  $6.13  per  thousand,  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  country  being  $12.49.  Pennsylvania's  product  in 
1897  more  nearly  attained  the  general  average  than  that  of  any  other 
State. 

The  vitrified  paving  brick  ranged  in  average  value  per  thousand  in 
1897  Irom  $15  in  California  to  $6.25  in  Tennessee.  In  1896  the  value 
varied  from  $15  per  thousand  in  Oregon  to  $5.81  per  thousand  in 
Montana.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  was  $8.72  in  1896  and 
$8.22  per  thousand  in  1897.  The  Illinois  product  in  1897  was  nearer 
the  average  value  than  that  of  any  other  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  idle  and  number  of  active 
works  reporting  in  1896  and  1897,  by  States,  together  with  the  number 
reporting  in  1896: 

Number  of  aciive  and  idle  clay-working  plants  in  the  United  States  in  1896  and  1897 ,  and 

the  number  of  firms  reporting  in  1895. 


1 

State. 

1897. 

1896. 

Number 

of  firms 

reporting 

in  1895. 

1 

Aotive. 

Idle. 

Total. 

Active. 

Idle. 

Total. 

Alabama 

62 

25 

87 

51 

29 

80 

60 

Arizona 

21 

5 

26 

16 

3 

19 

9    i 

Arkansas 

46 

17 

63 

48 

23 

71 

54 

California 

58 

34 

92 

60 

31 

91 

94 

Colorado 

58 

31 

89 

49 

38 

87 

81 

Conneotioat    and 

Rhode  Island 

48 

12 

60 

42 

6 

48 

45 

1 

Delaware 

25 

14 

3 
3 

28 
17 

23 
12 

3 

4 

26 

16 

17  : 

District  of  Columbia . 

16  : 

Florida 

19 
51 

16 
21 

35 
72 

19 
55 

16 
33 

35 

88 

28 
76 

Geonria 

Idaho  .... ...--. ...... 

11 
570 

580 

3d0 

9 

199 

213 

97 

20 
769 
793 
427 

10 
566 
556 
339 

9 
270 
271 
180 

19 
836 
827 
519 

14 
678 
659 
412 

lUinois ............... 

Indiana -.... .... 

Iowa  ................ 
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Ntimber  of  active  and  idle  elay-worldug  plants  in  the  UniUd  States  in  1896  and  1897,  and 

the  number  affirms  reportifig  in  i^95— Continued. 


SUte. 

1807. 

1896. 
Idle. 

Namber 
of  flrnifl 
reporting 
in  1805.  I 

Active. 

Idle. 

Total. 

66 
114 

Active. 

ToUl. 

71 
125 

K ADttftA T,  -.TT. 

42 
82 

24 
32 

34 
80 

37 
46 

63 
92 

Kentucky 

Louiftiftna 

46 
64 

98 

19 
46 
24 

66 
110 
122 

44 
72 
96 

15 
45 
41 

69 
117 
137 

44 
95 
65 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

109 

29 

138 

99 

24 

123 

112 

Michigan 

149 

61 

200 

156 

82 

238 

200 

Minnesota 

87 
37 

30 
16 

117 
53 

88 
37 

68 
9 

146 
46 

126 
3& 

MississinDi 

Missouri 

202 
21 
68 

78 

8 

34 

280 

29 

102 

206 
19 
52 

84 

9 

58 

290 

28 

110 

221 

18 

105 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

48 

6 

63 

52 

12 

64 

64 

New  Jersey 

116 

35 

150 

103 

37 

140 

130 

New  York 

231 
124 

80 
24 

311 
148 

262 
112 

33 
17 

296 
129 

280 
96 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

8 

1 

9 

6 

2 

8 

7 

Ohio 

842 

193 

1,035 

814 

207 

1,021 

980 

Oklahoma  a 

28 

'        54 

7 
20 

35 
74 

11 
52 

14 
14 

26 
66 

21 
68 

OrefiTon 

Pennsylvania 

435 

132 

667 

457 

79 

636 

613 

South  Carolina 

61 

16 

67 

46 

10 

66 

51 

South  Dakota 

6 

4 

9 

9 

2 

11 

10 

Tennessee 

90 
149 
43 
13 
75 

26 
36 
18 
7 
26 

116 

184 

61 

20 

101 

82 
125 
37 
12 
86 

19 
24 
17 
6 
28 

101 

149 

64 

18 

114 

90 

136 

46 

20 

111 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washintrton 

25 

17 

42 

22 

30 

52 

52 

West  Virginia 

49 

6 

65 

39 

6 

45 

46 

Wisconsin 

127 
3 

37 
2 

164 
6 

130 

4 

27 

1 

167 
6 

146 
6 

Wyomine 

J      """""o    --..  »-..   .... 

Total 

6,413 

1,767 

1 

7,180 

5,290 

2,008 

7,298 

6,284 

a  Inclading  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico. 

In  this  table  the  number  of  works  reporting  as  idle  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  inaccurate,  since  a  firm  may  have  reported  its  works  as 
not  in  operation,  and  they  may  be  so  tabulated,  when  in  fact  they 
should  have  been  reported  as  abandoned  and  taken  from  the  list  of 
clay  workers.    This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while  replies  were 
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received  from  more  clay  workers  in  1897  than  in  any  previous  year,  the 
table  shows  that  returns  were  received  from  118  less  in  1897  than  in 
1896,  this  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  included 
among  those  counted  as  not  reporting  many  that  have  retired  perma- 
nently from  the  clay- working  industries. 

The  total  number  of  firms  reporting  in  1807,  as  shown  by  this  table, 
was  7,180,  as  compared  with  7,298  in  1896.  Nevertheless,  the  number 
of  firms  operating  increased  from  5,290  in  1896  to  5,413  in  1897,  a  gain 
of  123.  The  idle  plants  reported  decreased  from  2,008  in  1896  to  1,767 
in  1897.  As  already  explained,  the  number  of  idle  plants  decreased 
because  works  reported  idle  in  1896  have  since  been  reported  entirely 
out  of  the  business. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  most  important  gains 
in  the  number  of  firms  reporting  a  product  were  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  while  the  only  States  to 
show  any  considerable  falling  off  were  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  rank  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  in  the  value  of  clay  products  from  1894  to  1897,  inclusive: 

Hank  of  clay-producing  States,  in  value  of  produciionf  in  1894,  1895, 1896,  and  1897. 


State. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

26 

43 

34 

20 

29 

11 

41 

28 

39 

.       15 

46 

4 

7 

9 

32 
18 
25 
13 
10 
8 
12 

1897. 

Alabama 

31 

46 
34 
16 
27 
20 
43 
28 
40 
18 
44 
2 
6 
8 
33 
19 
24 
17 
11 
9 
10 

47 
33 
10 
22 
20 
41 
27 
39 
15 
44 
3 
6 
9 
32 
19 
25 
21 
13 
8 
11 

24 
42 
35 
21 
25 
10 
40 
29 
38 
14 
45 
4 
6 
9 
32 
17 
26 
18 
11 
8 
19 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado^ 

Connecticnt  (a) 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts .- 

Michigan 

a  Inolading  Rhode  Island  in  1897. 
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Bank  of  dap-producing  States,  in  value  of  production,  eto, — Continned. 


SUte. 

IBM. 

1806. 

1886. 

1807. 

Minnesota 

15 
38 

7 
37 
23 
26 

5 

4 

30 
42 

1 
41 
36 

3 
29 
32 
45 
22 
13 
35 
39 
14 
25 
21 
12 
47 

12 
36 

7 

35 
34 
23 

5 

4 
26 
42 

1 
43 
37 

2 

29 
30 
45 
24 
14 
40 
38 
18 
31 
17 
16 
46 

22 
33 

6 
31 
36 
21 

5 

3 
24 
42 

1 
45 
38 

2 
30 
27 
44 
23 
14 
37 
40 
17 
35 
16 
li 
47 

15 
31 

7 
33 
28 
23 

5 

3 
27 
41 

1 
39 
37 

2 

30 
44 
22 
12 
36 

MiAsittainDi 

Mis8oari 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  (b) 

Oreffon 

Pennsvlvanin 

Rhode  Island - 

South  Carolina 

Soath  Dakota 

Tennessee 

'    Texas 

,     Utah 

Vermont 

43 

Virginia 

Washington 

16 

34 

West  Viririnia 

13 

Wisconsin 

Wvominur 

20 
46 

MncludM  Indian  Territory  uid  New  Mexioo. 
e  Included  with  Connecticut. 

This  table  is  principally  interesting  as  showing  the  slight  changes  in 
the  relative  rank  of  the  clay- working  States  in  the  value  of  their  prod- 
nets,  the  most  notable  changes  being  the  gain  of  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
sota of  eight  and  seven  places^  respectively,  and  the  loss  of  seven  places 
by  Michigan. 
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POTTERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  second  statistical  canvass  of  the  pottery  industry  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  has  been  highly  gratifying  in  its  results,  both 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  firms  replying  and  in  the  increased  product 
reported. 

It  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  operators  at  the  great  pottery 
center  of  Kew  Jersey  have  not  furnished  returns.  However,  more  firms 
reported  than  in  1896,  and  it  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  tariff  law  the 
industry  will  be  stimulated  and  that  for  1898  more  complete  returns 
will  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potters  of  Ohio  cooperated 
most  willingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  that 
State  for  1896  and  1897. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  pottery 
products  of  the  United  States,  by  States,  in  1897,  as  reported  to  this 
office : 

Value  of  pottery  products  of  the  United  States  in  1897,  by  States, 


I 


State. 


Earthen- 
ware and 
stoneware. 


Yellow 
and 
Booking- 
ham 
ware. 


Alabama $32,350 

Arkansas 16,660 

California 15,703 

Colorado 10,000 

Connecticnt ...  71, 500 

Dist.  Colambia  3, 000 

Florida 3,500 

Georgia 10,700 

Idaho 800 

I 

Illinois 498,900 

Indiana 29,725 

Iowa 38,641 

Kansas ;  4,100 

Kentucky ;  119, 930 

Louisiana ;  500 

Maine '  500 

Maryland 124,277 

Massachusetts .  186, 515 

Michigan ;  22,300 

Minnesota 303, 875 


C.  C.and  i 

white       Sanitary 
granite    I     ware. 

ware.     , 


5,500 


7,740 


or  china.  '  3„pp,iea. 


$17, 000 


$1,000 

20, 000       (a) 
18,000     200,000 
175' 


40,000 


$50,000 
200 


$100,000 
800 


$2,029 


Total. 


$32,350 

16,660 

32,  703 

10,000 

71,500 

3,000 

3,500 

10,700 

1,800 

518,900 

297,725 

39,016 

4,100 

125,430 

500 

500 

232, 017 

229,344 

22,300 

303, 875 


a  Included  with  Indiana's  product. 
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ValMe  of  pottery  produoU  of  the  United  States  in  2897  ^  5y  States— Continued, 


State. 


Yellow 
Earthen-        and 
ware  and    Rocking- 
stoneware.       bam 

ware. 


Mississippi . . . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

N.  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


$12, 000, 

52, 459 

529 

3,980 


C.  C.  and 

white 

granite 


SMdtary 


Poroelain 
or  ohtna. 


$235, 058;$418, 445 
1,000 


407, 960     $9, 700 
179,265 
10, 170 

1, 709, 884  271, 453 1, 644, 246 

8,900  105 

426,949  100     276,3501 

700 

40,120 

I      62, 210 

1,200! 

'        7,200 

2,500 

169,520 

10,800 


United  States.  4,599,822  833,773 

Per  cent  of  total 
clay  prodactsj  7. 55'  .55 


125,000 


2,537,654 
4.17 


Porcelain 
electrical 
sappliee. 


Total. 


24,562 


$18, 000     $7, 000 
42, 000     14, 200; 

3^000 

3,000 
912,434,  157,700 


250 


50,000 


544,197 
.89 


175,000 


1, 254, 484 
2.06 


180,929 
.30 


$12,000 

52,459 

529 

3,980 

25,000 

1, 127,  363 

183,265 

13, 170 

4, 720, 269 

9,005 

703,399 

700 

40, 370 

62,210 

1,200 

7,200 

2,500 

519, 520 

10,800 


9, 450,  859 
15.52 


Value  of  pottery  products  of  the  United  States  in  1896,  by  States. 


State. 


Earthen- 
ware and 
stoneware. 


Yellow    I  C.  G.  and 
and  Rock- 1     white 
Ingham  i    granite 
ware.  ware. 


Alabama $6,425 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticnt 

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida 

(Georgia 


22,500 

17,022 

46,700 

3,000 

2,300 

7,160 


niinois !    401,482  $20,000 


Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


42,  7101 


125 


Sanitary 
ware. 


51,345 ; $75,000 


100 


T>^_^^i„j^i  Porcelain 

Ir^tJ^  electrical 
orohma.  gappii^,. 


$2,000! 


Total. 


$6,425 

22,500 

17,022 

48,  700 

3,000 

2,300 

7,160 

421, 482 

2,000' I  128,345 

$100   43,035 
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Value  of  pottery  products  of  the  United  States  in  1896,  by  States— Continued. 


State. 

Earthen- 
ware and 
stoneware. 

YeUow 

andRook- 

inKham 

ware. 

G.  0.  and 

white 

granite 

ware. 

Sanitary 
ware. 

Porcelain 
or  china. 

Porcelain 
electrical 
Bupplies. 

Total. 

Kansas 

$7,250 
86,750 

$7,250 

95,750 

600 

250 

27,696 

206,343 

20,150 

41,436 

1,000 

50,933 

17,000 

1, 069, 142 

311,733 

14,955 

2, 899, 350 

7,800 

617, 601 

1,100 

37,661 

58,081 

10,440 

1,180 

HO,  707 

12,500 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

$10,000 

600 
250 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michie^an 

27,696 
159, 193 
20,150 
41,436 
1,000 
50,933 

$45,000 

$2,150 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . . 

$17,000 

2,600 

120,000 

109,000 
55,000 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . . 
Ohio 

216, 216 

100,733 

14,955 

1, 169, 788 

7,500 

367.201 

1,100 

37,661 

58,081 

10,440 

7,000 

358,175 
15,000 

$376, 151 
21,000 

218, 392 

300 

2,000 

1, 127, 010 

139,160 

245,000 

Oreeon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

48,400 

200,000 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States. 

Per  cent  of  total 
day  products... 

1,180 

130,000 

12,500 

■ 

95,047 

18,412 

167,248 

3, 122, 257 
5.02 

257, 817 
.41 

1, 688, 632 
2.72 

629,823  755, 84« 
1. 01         1. 22 

166,2506,620,627 
.  27         10. 65 

As  will  be  noted,  the  pottery  products  iocreased  from  $6,620,627  in 
1896  to  $9,450,859  in  1897,  a  gain  of  $2,830,232  or  42.74  per  cent. 
While  the  pottery  composed  10.65  per  cent  of  the  total  clay  production 
in  1896,  in  1897  its  percentage  of  the  grand  total  was  15.52.  This 
increase  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  mach  greater 
number  of  Arms  reporting  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  iu  1897  than 
in  1896,  and  does  not  indicate  that  the  volume  of  business  increased 
proportionately.  Nevertheless,  there  was  undoubtedly  an  increased 
output  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  because  of  the  legislation  enacted 
in  1897,  which  increased  the  duties  on  all  grades  of  pottery. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rank  of  States  in  the  prodaction  of 
pottery,  together  with  value  of  the  prodact  of  each  State  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  prodact  made  by  each  in  1896  and  1897 : 

Bank  of  States  in  vdlnn  of  pottery  in  1897. 


lUuik. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


SUtto. 


Ohio 

New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  York  .... 

Kentucky 

Connecticut .. 

Texas 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

t 

California 

Alabama 

I 

;  New  Hampshire 

Miohigan 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina  . 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Georgia 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Florida 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington 

Idaho  

Utah 

South  Carolina 

I  Montana 

i  jLouisiana 

I  i  Maine 

Total 


Vsln«. 


$4, 720, 269 

1,127,363 

703,399 

519, 520 

518,900 

303,875 

297,726 

232, 017 

229,344 

183,265 

125,430 

71,500 

62,210 

52,459 

40, 370 

39, 016 

32, 703 

32,350 

25,000 

22,300 

16,660 

13, 170 

12,000 

10.800 

10,700 

10,000 

9,005 

7,200 

4,100 

3,980 

3,500 

3,000 

2,500 

1,800 

1,200 

700 

529 

500 

500 


Per  cent  of 
prodaot. 


9,  450, 859 


49.95 

11.93 

7.44 

5.50 

5.49 

3.21 

3.15 

2.45 

2.43 

1.94 

1.33 

.76 

.66 

.55 

.43 

.41 

.35 

.34 

.26 

.24 

.18 

.14 

.13 

.11 

.11 

.11 


40 


100 
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Bank  of  States  in  value  of  pottery  in  1896, 


Bank.  State. 

1  Ohio 

2  New  Jersey 

3  PennsylTania 

4  IllinoiB 

5  West  Virginia 

6  New  York 

7  Massachasetts 

8  Indiana 

9  Kentucky 

10  Texas 

11  Missoari 

12  Connecticut 

13  Iowa 

14  Minnesota 

15  Tennessee 

16  Maryland 

17  Arkansas 

18  Michigan 

19  California 

20  New  Hampshire 

21  North  Carolina 

22  WiscoDsin 

28       Virginia 

24  Oregon 

25  Kansas 

26  Georgia 

27  Alabama 

28  District  of  Columbia 

29  Florida 

30  Washington 

31  South  Carolina 

32  Mississippi 

33  Louisiana 

34  Maine 

Total 


Value. 


Per  cent  of 
product. 


92, 
1, 


899,350 

069,142 

617, 601 

421, 482 

410, 707 

311.733 

206,343 

128,345 

95,750 

58,081 

50,933 

48,700 

43,035 

41,436 

87,661 

27,696 

22,500 

20,150 

17,022 

17,000 

14,955 

12,500 

10, 440 

7,800 

7,260 

7,160 

6,425 

3,000 

2,300 

1,180 

1,100 

1,000 

600 

250 


43.79 

16.15 

9.33 

6.37 

6.20 

4.71 

3.12 

L94 

1.45 

.88 

.77 

.74 

.66 

.63 

.57 

.42 

.34 

.30 

•  26 

.26 

.23 

.19 

.16 


.54 


6,620,627 


100.00 
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The  great  increase  here  shown  in  the  xK>ttery  product,  42.74  per  cent, 
is  dne  largely  to  the  gain  of  Ohio,  which  holds  first  position  in  1896 
and  1897.  The  product  of  this  State  increased  from  $2,899,350,  or 
43.79  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1896,  to  $4,720,269,  or  49.95  per  cent, 
in  1897,  a  gain  of  $1,820,919,  out  of  a  total  gain  for  the  whole  country 
of  $2,830,237y  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  net  gain. 

New  Jersey,  which  was  second  in  both  years,  also  made  a  slight 
advance,  but  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  pottery  interests  in 
this  State,  being  $1,069,142  in  1896,  or  16.15  per  cent,  and  $1,127,363, 
or  11.93  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1897,  a  gain  of  only  $58,221.  Pennsyl- 
vania also  shows  a  slight  increase,  from  $617,601  in  1896,  or  9.33  per 
cent  of  the  total,  to  $703,399  in  1897,  or  7.44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Illinois,  which  was  fourth  in  1896,  with  a  value  of  $421,482,  or  6.37 
X)er  cent  of  the  product,  was  fifth  in  1897,  although  her  product  increased 
to  $518,900,  or  5.49  per  cent  of  the  product.  West  Virginia,  which  was 
fifth  in  1896,  was  fourth  in  1897,  having  displaced  Illinois.  Minne- 
sota, which  was  fourteenth  in  1896,  jumped  to  sixth  in  1897,  and 
Maryland  rosefr^m  sixteenth  in  1896  to  eighth  in  1897.  Alabama, 
which  was  twenty-seventh  in  1896,  with  a  value  of  $6,425,  became 
eighteenth  in  1897,  with  a  value  of  $32,350.  Mississippi's  product  was 
valued  at  $1,000  in  1896,  which  gave  it  a  rank  of  thirty-second;  in 
1897  its  rank  was  twenty-third,  with  a  value  of  $12,000. 

RAW  CliAT. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  raw  clay  produced 
by  miners  who  do  not  manufacture  the  clay  into  wares,  but  sell  it  to 
clay  workers.  The  same  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  collection 
of  these  statistics  as  of  those  for  other  branches  of  the  clay- working 
industry,  namely,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  product,  the  large  num- 
ber of  producers,  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  producers  with  methods 
of  making  returns  of  production : 

Produoiion  and  valus  of  raw  clay  in  the  United  States  in  1897,  by  States. 


State. 

Kaolin. 

Ball. 

Qaantity. 

Valne. 

Qaaiitity. 

Value. 

Alabama 

T<m9. 

Tons. 

California 

Colora<lo 

i>50 
12,166 

6,948 
10,029 

1,250 

$1,250 

99,441 

39,500 

7,154 

1,000 

9,999    '      $11,554 

Delaware 

Florida 

_ 

niinois 

1 

Indiana .' 

Kentucky 

7,500 

22,500 
7,607 

Maryland 

« 
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Production  and  value  of  raw  olay  in  the  United  States  in  1897,  by  States — Continned. 


State. 


Michigan , 

Missoari 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Carolina 

Vermont 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Total 


Stato. 


Alabama , 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland , 

Michigan 

MisBoari 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Carolina 

Vermont  - 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Kaolin. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
420 

2,498 


873 
5,000 

100 

8,409 

16,000 

1,000 


Valoe. 


$1,260 
5,901 


BalL 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
3,000 

77,597 


Value. 


$16, 500 


3,500 


68.743 


1,642 

40,000 

250 

50,482 

77,200 

7,000 


35,000 


137,097 
2,000 


500 
10,050 


300 
11,638 


4,280 


4,370 


367,080    ,      112,926 


213,566 


Fir©. 


Quautity. 


Tonj?. 


3,700 
7,463 


17,022 
3,500 


177,600 

1,087 

105,679 

14, 577 


10,861 

21, 957 

3,000 


15,000 


Total 381,446 


Value. 


$4,000 
4,250 
9,713 


14,622 
3,500 


178,600 

1,087 

121,879 

14,669 


8,398 

22,084 

6,000 


9,000 


397,802 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 


3,700 
18, 012 
12,166 

6,948 
27,051 

4.750 

7.500 


420 

183,098 

.  1,087 

183, 276 

16,450 

5,000 

11, 461 

40,416 

19,000 

1,000 

19,,280 

3,500 


563,115 


Value. 


$4,000 

4,250 
22, 517 
99,441 
39,500 
21,776 

4,500 
22,500 

7,607 

1,260 
201,001 

1,087 

258,976 

18^311 

40,000 

8,948 
84,204 
83,200 

7,000 
13, 370 
35,000 


978,448 
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THE   CliAY   IXDUSTRY  IN^  INDrVIDUAL.  STATES. 

• 

The  folio wiDg  series  of  tables  show  the  output  and  value  of  clay 
products  in  the  more  important  clay- working  States  from  1894  to  1897, 
inclusive,  and  will  be  interesting  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  products 
of  each  State  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  statistics  of  the  pottery  industry,  except  of  stoneware,  were  not 
collected  by  this  office  prior  to  1896,  which  accounts  for  the  blanks 
under  this  head  in  1894  and  1895. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Clay  producti  of  California  from  1S94  to  1SP7. 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Valae 

Average  per  M  . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M  . 
Vitrified — 

Quautity 

^  Value 

Average  per  M  . 

Fancy value . . 

Fire  brick do. . . 

Tile,  not  drain do. . . 

Draintile do... 

Sewer  pipe do... 

Ornamental  terra  eotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 

stoneware .  value 

C.    C.    and     white 

granite  .  ..value. 

Miscellaneous do . . 

Total  value , 


1884. 


1895. 


94,561,000   144,403,000 
$627, 2a5         !j«922, 712 
$6. 63  $6. 40 


(a) 


110.000 
$2,150 
$19. 55 

$14,350 
$2,575 


3,885,000 

$71, 286 

$18. 34 


$15,850 
$102, 950 


$13, 654 

$10,836 

$58,450 

$8,980  ; 

$261,536 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


$841, 495  I  $1, 421, 154 


70 
16 


94 
10 


1896. 

1897. 

74, 240, 000 

88,890,000 

$391, 567 

$509, 955 

$5.27 

$5.73 

1, 039, 000 

843,000 

$34,424 

$31,950 

$33.13 

$37.80 

120,000 

30,000 

$1,400 

$450 

$11.66 

$15.00 

$6,691 

$6,400 

$11, 875 

$7,  720 

$4,528  . 

$5,300 

$208,000  1 

$90,430 

1 
$2,000 

$300 

$2,700  1 

$2,000 

1 

$17,022  ! 

$15,  703 

1 

$17,000 
$4,697 

1 

*■•■  •-••  •-••, 
1 

$680,207  I        $691,905 


91 
20 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1804. 
19  GBOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 23 


92 
21 
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CONNECTICUT  AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 
Clay  products  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  from  1894  to  1897, 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  perM.. 
Vitrified — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Fancy  or  ornamen- 
tal  value.. 

Fire  brick do. . . 

Draintile do... 

Sewer  pipe do... 

Orn:i mental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fire  proofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain do . . . 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Miscellaneous do . . . 

Total  value 


18M. 


130, 300, 000 
$789, 650 
$6.06 

(a) 


301,000 

$33,850 

$11. 24 

$15,000 

$60,500 

$500 

$15,000 

$60,100 

$13,000 


$24,000 


$1,011,600 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Hank  of  Connecticut . . . 
Rank  of  Rhode  Island . 


45 
20 
29 


1895. 


1896. 


J  897. 


146,550,000  194,995,000 

$817, 462     $1, 141,  738 

$5. 57  $5. 85 


3, 150, 000 

$49,500 

$15. 71 

4,000,000 

$48,000 

$12.00 

$10,600 

$67,000 

$1,000 

$4,500 


3,090,000 

$46,900 

$15. 17 

4, 020, 000  I 
$48, 400 
$12. 03 

$10,000 

$74, 800 

$14, 100 

$2,460 


200, 130, 000 

$1, 017, 250 

$5.00 

3,200,000 

$89,400 

$27.93 

4, 015, 000 

$50,270 

$12.  52 

$16, 500 

$44,  750 

$1,000 


$44, 563  $30, 000 

$500 

$16, 000  '        $31, 000 


$10, 000 
$21,000 
$15,000 


$2,800 
$67,500 


$48,700 


$71,500 


$1, 128, 925  ,  $1, 4^48, 598  ,    $1, 336, 670 


45 
20 
29 


48 


30   I 


60 
10 


a  Common  aod  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1894. 
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GEORGIA. 
Clay  products  of  Georgia  from  1894  to  1897. 


Brick : 

Common — 

Qnaotity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quautity 

Value 

Average  perM.. 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Fancy  or  ornamen- 
tal  value.. 

Firebrick do 

Drain  tile do 

Sewer  pipe  (h)  ..  .do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value.. 

Tile,  not  drain  ...  do 

Pottery : 
Earthenware  and 
stoneware  ..value.. 
Miscellaneous do 


1894. 


1803. 


110, 218, 000 

$585,693 

$5.31 

Ca) 


Total  value 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


$14,048 

$17,650 

$2,000 

$122, 300 


135, 480, 000 

$655, 275 

$4.83 

4, 783, 000 

^6,265 

$9.69 

5,000 

$40 

$8.00 

$27,560 

$29,950 

$5,200 

$134,700 


1896. 


1897. 


$11,000  1        $34,850 


$2, 530 


$22, 196 

$774, 887 


$6,000 
$5,285 


64 
18 


$947,655 


76 
15 


132, 469, 000 

134, 296, 000 

$615,  771 

$599, 158 

$4.64 

$4.46 

2, 390, 000 

3, 340, 000 

$21,678 

$35,381 

$9.07 

$10. 59 

m 

390,000 

250, 000 

$5,660 

$2,500 

$14. 51 

$10. 00 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$25,297 

$12,904 

$8,740 

$5,000 

$172,662 

$242,  450 

$32,280 

$34,600 

$15,565 

$15,000 

$320 

$7,160 

$10,  700 

$905, 813 

$959, 013 

1 

88 

72 

15 

14 

a  Common  aud  pressed  brick  not  separately  olaasified  in  1894. 
b  Including  Tennessee's  product. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Clay  products  of  Illinois  from  1894  io  1897, 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Averageper  M.. 
Fancy  or  ornamen- 
tal  value.. 

Fire  brick  ...do 

Drain  tile do 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain do 

Pottery : 
Earthenware  and 
stoneware  ..value.. 
Yellow  and  Rocking- 
ham ware...  value.. 
Miscellaneous do 

Total  value 


825, 845, 000 

$4, 495, 613 

$5.44 

(«) 


18M. 


109, 700, 000 

$^3, 217 

$7.69 

$72,920 

$116, 904 

$1, 418, 572 

$308,963 

$430,000 
$81,288 
$44,144 


$662, 739 


1895. 


717, 079, 000 

$3, 786, 747 

$5.28 

29, 093, 000 

$330, 318 

$11. 35 

82, 526, 00(» 

$643,997 

$7.80 

$19, 500 

$117, 040 

$1, 028, 581 

$389,680 

$722,500 

$71, 685 

$231, 166 


$255,540 


$23, 130 


$8, 474, 360 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing  

Rank  of  State 


697 
2 


$7, 619, 884 


1896. 


586, 506, 000 

$2, 831, 752 

$4.83 

21, 995, 000 

$196, 658 

$8.94 

60, 955, 000 

$486, 519 

$7.98 

$52,624 
$125, 408 
$517, 684 

$187, 350 

$720, 100 
$213, 315 
$110, 355 


678 
3 


1897. 


$20,000 


$5, 863, 247 


836 

4 


516, 263, 000 

$2, 376, 498 

$4.60 

24, 342,  000 

$218,  788 
$9.39 

87, 169, 000 

$719, 371 

$8.25 

$61,067 
$106, 377 
$531, 993 
$165, 071 

$418,500 

$177, 782 

$97,000 


$401,482     $498,900 


$20,000 
$7,  227 


$5, 398, 574 


769 

4 


a  Common  and  pressod  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1894. 
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INDIANA. 
Clay  produei9  of  Indiana  from  1894  to  1897, 


Brick: 

Common — 

Quantity  

Valne 

Average  per  M  . 
Pressed — 

Quantity   

Valne 

Average  per  M  . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity  

Value   

Average  per  M  . 
Fancy  or  ornamen- 
tal  value.. 

Fire  brick  ...do 

Draintile do 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

Talne 

Fireproofing value.. 

Tile,  not  drain  . .  .do 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Yellow  and  Rocking- 
ham ware,  value.. 
C.    C.    and     white 
granite  . . .  value . . 
Sanitary  ware .  do . . . 
Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Miscellaneous  . . .  value . . 


18M. 


335,868,000 

$1, 720, 017 

$5.12 

(a) 


Total  value 


Number  of  firms  report 

ing 

Rank  of  State 


23,936,000 

$224,473 

$9.38 

$6,650 

$22,720 

$954,264 

$1,000 

• 

$50,000 

$50,000 

$101, 855 


1895. 


1896. 


319, 751, 000 

$1, 488, 370 

$4.65 

17, 085, 000 

$161, 336 

$9.44 

22,313,000 

$204,000 

$9.14 

$13,439 

$12, 510 

$820,602 

$42,000 

$52,600 

$60,000 

$139,463 


$11,400 


$4,590 


$3, 135, 569 


663 
6 


$111, 890 


$3,117,520 


659 
6 


262, 936, 000 

$1, 207, 247 

$4.59 

9, 071, 000 

$99,954 

$11.01 

18, 792, 000 

$175, 670 

$9.35 

$36,050 

$28,350 

$475, 919 

$125,839 

$65,150 
$136, 461 
$175, 390 


$51,345 


$75,000 

$2,000 
$19,950 


$2, 674, 325 


827 
7 


1897. 


224, 042, 000 

$1, 012, 547 

$4.52 

8, 394, 000 

$94,935 

$11.30 

27, 239, 000 
$266,638 
9.78 


$3,660 

$24,245 

$559,524 

$156,450 

$31,000 
$121, 835 
$223,750 


$29,725 

$18,000 

(&)  $200,000 
$50,000 


$20, 010 


$2, 812, 309 


793 
6 


a  Freased  brick  not  separately  olaBslfled  in  1894. 
b  Including  Illinoia'  prodaot. 
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IOWA. 
Clay  products  of  Iowa  from  1894  to  1897. 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity   

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity   

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity   

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Fancy  or  ornamen- 
tal  value.. 

Fire  brick  .  ..do 

Draintile do 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain  ..  .do 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware,  value. . 
Yellow  and  Rocking- 
ham ware,  value.. 

Sanitary do 

Porcelain  and  elec- 
trlcal  supplies, 

value 

Miscellaneous. . .value. . 

Total  value 


1894. 


208, 195, 000 
$1, 317, 473 
$6.33 


1895. 


45, 488, 000 

$376, 951 

$8.29 

$2, 950 

$36,525 

$557, 312 

$58,000 

$50 

$500 

$8,545 


180, 664, 000 

$1, 095, 074 

$6.06 

11, 159, 000 

$87,130 

$7.81 

31, 704, 000 

$243, 928 

$7.69 

$2,300 

$5,920 

$290, 515 

$55, 131 

$2,800 

$400 

$16,094 


$25,600 


Number  of  firms  report- 


ing   

Rank  of  State. 


1696. 


172, 195, 000 

$1, 003, 624 

$5.83 

6, 088, 000 
$47,386 

$7.78 

14, 385, 000 

$112,985 

$7.85 


$21,200  I        $45,400 


$2,379,506  I  $1,870,292 


437 

8 


412 
9 


$5,198 

$225, 650 

$73, 039 

$800 
$7,685 
$2,000 


$42, 710 

$125 
$100 


$100 
$173, 000 


1897. 


152,446,000 

$850,834 

$5.58 

7, 823, 000 

$57, 230 

$7.31 

56, 315, 000 

$426,056 

$7.56 

$2,800 

$8,700 

$372, 070 

$44,300 

$500 
$7,540 
$6,700 


$38,641 

$175 
$200 


$5,501 


$1,694,402  I    $1,821,247 


519 
9 


427 
9 


a  Pressed  brick  not  separately  classiflecl  in  1894. 
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KENTUCKY. 
Clay  products  of  Kentucky  from  1894  to  1897. 


18M. 


Brick: 

Common — 

Quantity 

Valne 

Average  per  M  . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M  . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M  . 
Fancy  brick . .  value . 

Fire  brick do... 

Draintile do... 

Sewer  pipe do... 

Fireproofing do . . . 

Tile,  not  drain do. . . 

Pottery : 

Earthenware  and 
stoneware  .value. 
Yellow  and    Rock- 
ingham   w  a  r  o  y 

value 

Miscellaneous 

Total  value 


84. 498, 000 

$418,886 

$4.96 

(a) 


6,256,000 
$51,389 
$8.21 
$50,700 
$87,800 
$31,400 
$15,000 


$60,000 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   ■ 

Rank  of  State 


$44,500 


$759, 675 


87 
19 


1885. 


86, 521, 000 

$455,927 

$5.27 

1,800,000 

$14, 240 

$7.91 

3,850,000 

$33,150 

$8.61 

$150 

$126, 539 

$17,322 

$25,000 


$76,000 


$30,120 


$61,750 


$839,198 


92 
19 


1806. 


7,000,000 

$70,000 

$10.00 


$168, 210 

$24,750 

$55,000 

$7,800 

$76,000 


$85,750 


$10,000 


$830,809 


125 

18 


1807. 


63,675,000  '  71,642,000 

$817,749  I  $355,313 

$4.99  $4.96 

1, 475, 000  2, 349, 000 

$15, 550  $19, 390 

$10.54  !  $8.25 


1,500,000 

$13,500 

$9.00 


$157, 499 

$28,065 

$21,200 

$971 

$a5,ooo 


$119, 930 


$5,500 


$806,368 


114 
17 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  18M. 


360 


MINERAL    RESOURCES. 


MAINE. 
Clay  products  of  Maine  from  1894  to  1897. 


Brick: 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

At  erage  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Vitrified — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M-. . 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do... 

Draintile do. . . 

Sewer  pipe .^ do... 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing do . . . 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 


1884. 


72, 302, 000 

$401, 982 

$5.56 


Total  value 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


1, 650, 000 

$11, 200 

$6.79 

$200 

$20,000 

$8,400 

$390,000 


72, 594, 000 

$403, 217 

$5.55 

1, 370, 000 

$13, 520 

$9.86 


$831,782 


109 
17 


$4,400 

$37, 501 

$5,168 

$270, 177 


,121 


$737, 104 


95 
21 


68,604,000 

$375,  353 

$5.47 

1, 695, 000 

$15,650 

$9.23 

20,000 

$340 

$17.00 

$2,450 

$42,000 

$4,738 

$551, 613 

$1,337 
$1,000 


$250 


$994, 781 


117 
13 


53, 133, 000 
$273,929 
».16 


1, 280, 000 

$11,200 

$8.75 

96,000 
$1,301 
$13. 55 


$37, 218 

$3,900 

$473, 191 


$500 
$801, 239 


110 
18 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1884. 


CLAT    STATISTICS. 
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MARYLAND. 


Claff  producln  of  Maryland  from  1894  to  1897. 


Brick: 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M  . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M  . 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do... 

Uraintile do... 

Sewer  pipe do. . . 

Ornamental   terra  cot- 

ta value.. 

Tile,  not  drain do . . . 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Yellow  and  Rocking- 
ham ware  .  value . . 
Porcelain  or  China, 

value 

Misct^llaneons 


1884. 


U\,  055, 000 

$974,669 

$6.91 

(a) 


50,000 

$470 

$9.40 

$1,100 

$164,848 

$3,050 

$20 

$50 
$23,500 


1886. 


117, 016, 000 
$743,023 
$6.35 

2,565,000 

$35,229 

$13. 78 

8,000 

$80 

$10.00 

$1,000 

$232, 270 

$3,079 


$6,781 
$12,000 


Total  value. 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


177, 158 


$33,525 


1,344,865 


67 
11 


$1, 066, 987 


65 
13 


18M. 


144, 519, 000 

$987,706 

$6.83 

4, 572, 000 

$97,426 

$21.35 

186,000 
$2,382 
$12.80 

$37,300 

$150,655 

$1,945 


$5,076 
$27,003 


$27,696 


$112, 867 


1897. 


116, 841, 000 

$702, 957 

$6.02 

5, 316, 000 

$92,344 

$17.37 

160,000 

$1,200 

$8.00 

$35,100 

$141, 650 

$25,524 


$6,000 
$18, 470 


$124, 277 

$7,740 

$100,000 
$47,020 


$1,450,055   $1,302,282 


122 
11 


a  Common  and  presaed  brick  not  separately  olaasifled  in  1804. 


362 


MINERAL   RESOURCES. 


MASSACHUHETTS. 
Clay  products  of  Maasachuaetta  fr<n»  1894  to  1897, 


Brick: 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do 

Draintile do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta^ 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain . .  .do 

Potterv : 

Earthen  ware    and 
stoneware,  value . . 
C .  C .  and  white  gran- 
ite ware  ..value.. 
Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Porcelain  electrical 
.  supplies  ..value.. 
Miscellaneous do 

Total  value 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


18M. 


263, 732, 000 

$1, 648, 065 

$6.25 

(a) 


1895. 


1,854,000 

$14, 530 

$7.84 

$139, 100 

$93, 825 


$48,000 
$50,000 
$46,983 


$299, 431 


$2, 339, 934 


114 
9 


245, 423, 000 

$1, 443, 677 

$5.88 

8,509,000 

$200,234 

$23.53 

100,000 

$800 

$8.00 

$91, 675 

$187, 710 


1806. 


274, 956, 000 

$1, 601, 537 

$5.82 


1897. 


257, 539, 000 

$1, 457, 683 

$5.66 


4,240,000  :      6,946,000 


$109, 780 
$25.89 


$126, 420 
$18.20 


$88,000 
$131,950 


$65,000 

$63,668 

$900 


$1,800 


$52,164 

$73,000 

$200 


$159, 193 
$45,000 


$166, 126 


$2, 221, 590 


112 

8 


$2,150 


$2,  262, 974 


123 

8 


$74, 500 

$184,665 

$260 

$30, 430 

$70,000 

$500 


$186, 515 

$40,000 

$800 

$2,029 
$5,594 


$2, 179, 396 


138 
8 


a  Common  and  preased  brick  not  separately  olasaifled  In  1894. 


CLAY    STATISTICS. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Clay  products  of  Michigan  from  1894  to  1897, 


Briok : 

Common — 

Qaantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Qaantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Vitrified — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick  ...do 

Draintile do 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain.,  .do.... 
Pottery : 

Earthenware  and 

stoneware,  value. . 

Miscellaneous do 


174, 881, 000 

$924, 872 

$5.29 

(a) 


145,000 

$1,560 

$10. 76 

$54,750 

$401,880 

$741, 327 

$99,040 


168, 574, 000 
$767,203 
$4.55 

6,530,000 

$47, 719 

$7.31 

1,300,000 

$12,755 

$9.81 

$5,850 

$3,575 

$200, 893 

$76,000 


$4,300 


$26,600 


Total  value $2,254,329 


$2,900 


$12, 300 
$1, 129, 195 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


196 
10 


200 
11 


110, 523, 000 
$590,095 
$5.34 

2, 157, 000 

$13, 827 

$6.41 

3,650,000 

$40,750 

$11. 16 

$4,600 

$2,300 

$225, 293 

$105, 140 

$750 

$2,450 

$50 


$20,150 


$1, 005, 405 


238 
12 


120, 377, 000 

$546,638 
$4.54 

1,990,000 

$10, 515 

$5.28 

1,905,000 

$22, 332 

$11. 72 

$1,000 

$210 

$165,564 

$20,361 


$2,200 
$150 


$22,300 
$600 

$791, 870 


200 
19 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1884. 


364 


MINERAL    RESOURCES. 


MINNESOTA. 
Clay  produoti  of  Minnesota  frmn  1894  to  1897. 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick  ...do 

Draintile do 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing do 

Tile,  not  drain  ...  do 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Miscellaneous do 

Total  value 


1884. 


98, 957, 000 

$473,904 

$4.79 

(a) 


1896. 


127, 244. 000 
$578,345 
$4.55 

5, 061, 000 

$30,635 

$6.05 


1896. 


$1,340 

$3,950 

$77,300 

$218, 266 


$500 

$2,000 

$2, 775 

$169, 761 


$34,500 


$49,000 
$570 


$111,250 


$246, 115 
$20,434 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


$920, 510  I  $1, 100, 135 


87, 844, 000 

$398,872 

$4.54 

2,839,000 

$21,368 

$7.52 

3,000 

$75 

$25.00 

$100 

$1, 375 

$5,240 

$117, 620 


$10,290 
$325 


$41,436 


1897. 


79, 474, 000 

$366,734 

$4.61 

29,650,000 

$31,750 

$10. 71 

530,000 
$5,900 
$11. 13 


$5,550 

$3,810 

$117, 650 

$1,200 

$34,000 

$200 


$303,875 


$596, 701 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  eeparfttely  cUssifled  in  1894. 


CLAY   STATISTICS. 
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MISSOUBI. 
Clay  produetB  of  Minourifrom  1894  to  1897, 


Brick : 

Common — 

Qnautity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
PreMed — 

Qnantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 

Fancy value.. 

Fire  brick do 

Drain  tile do.... 

Sewer  pipe do.... 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing valae 

Tile  (not  drain).. do 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value 
Miscellaneous do . . 


1694. 


Total  value. 


258,922,000 

$1, 541, 553 

$5.95 

(a) 


1805. 


1896. 


1897. 


234,201,000  |263,037,000 
$1, 251, 200    $1, 317, 916 
$5.34  $5.00 


23, 189, 000 
$190, 220 
$8.20 
$47,933 
$202, 722 
$172, 220 
$150,000 

$225 


$286, 026 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


$2, 615, 578 

242 

7 


29, 674, 000 

$275, 725 

$9.29 

6, 816, 000 

$54,640 

$8.01 

$1,500 

$484,415 

$15, 820 

$212,000 


$25,300 
$94,504 


$8,400 
$375, 714 


$2, 799, 218 


221 
7 


81, 260, 000  ] 

$293,193  I 

$9.37  i 

7,500,000 

$61,500 

$8.20 

$136,964 

$328,148 

$23,383 

$171, 652 

$11,000 
$44,956 
$14, 400 


221, 102, 000 

$999,352 

$4.52 

21, 537, 000 

$224, 016 

$10. 40 

19, 620, 000 

$182, 625 

$9.31 

$86,723 

$157, 502 

$25,800 

$458,368 

$11,000 

$14, 404 

$8,320 


$50,933 
$226,200 


$52,459 
$175, 959 


$2, 680, 245   $2, 396, 528 


290 
6 


280 

7 


a  Ck)mnion  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  iji  1894. 


366 


MINERAL    RESOURCES. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Clay  products  of  New  Jersey  from  1894  to  1897, 


317, 260, 000 

$1, 601, 096 

$5.05 

(a) 


400,000 

$6,000 

$15.00 

$257,300 

$502, 430 

$8,600 

$137, 977 

$88,000 
$206,471 
$701, 955 


Brick ; 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.- 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Firebrick do 

Drain  tile do 

Sewerpipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value. . 

Tile  (not  drain) . . do 

Pottery : 

Eartben  ware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Yellow  and    Kock- 
ingbam   ware, 

value 

C.   C.   and  wbite 
gra nite  ware, 

value 

Sanitary   ware, 

value 

Porcelain  or  Cbina, 

value 

Porcelain  electrical 
supplies  ..value 

Miscellaneous $466,  726 

Total  value 

Number  of  firms  report-  | 

ing 129 

Rank  of  State i  5 


248,831,000  237,781,000 


$1, 097, 063 
$4.40 

18, 417, 000 

$387, 737 

$21.05 

2,500,000 

$30,000 

$12.00 

$179, 828 

$456, 825 

$14, 024 

$101, 316 

$763,420 
$285,165 
$850,014 


$950,113 
$o.  99 

15, 655, 000 

$340,919 

$21. 77 

2, 575, 000 

$35,600 

$13. 82 

$188, 819 

$604,983 

$37,850 

$16, 205 

$618,502 
$721, 694 
$143, 292 


$162, 946        $216, 216 


$7,000 


263, 641, 000 

$1, 188, 191 

$4.51 

30, 022, 000 

$670, 282 

$22.33 

550,000 

$7,300 

$13. 27 

$170, 721 

$277, 670 

$11, 225 

$31, 973 

$539, 512 
$987,637 
$191, 735 


$3, 976,  555 


$570, 782 


$358,175 

$376, 151 

$2,600 

$109,000 
$884 


$4, 899, 120  I  $4, 728, 003 


130 


5 


140 
o 


$407,960 


$9,700 


$235,058 

$418, 445 

$42,000 

$14,200 
$118. 888 


$5, 322, 497 


150 
5 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1894. 


CLAY    STATISTICS. 
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NKW  YORK. 
Clay  product$  of  Xew  York  from  1894  to  Ism. 


Brick: 

CoramoD — 

Quantity 821, 280, 000 


1894. 


1805. 


18U0. 


1897. 


Valne 

Averageper  M.. 
PreBsed— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  valne. . 

Fire  brick do 

Drain  tile do 

Hewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile  (not  drain).. do 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
C.    C.    and    white  ' 
granite  ware, 

value 

Sanitary    ware, 

valne 

Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Porcelain  electrical 

supplies  ..value. 

Miscellaneous 

Total  value 


955,442,000  931,565.000 


$3, 945, 022 

$4.80 


9,304,000 

$136, 697 

$14.69 

$52,500 

$298, 578 

$62, 955 

$10,000 

$508,000 

$828 

$64,704 


$4,396,027 

$4.60 

18, 437, 000 

$290, 910 

$15.78 

10, 896, 000 

$121, 892 

$11.19 

$1,025 

$302,407 

$56,740 

$133, 000 

$336,000 

$143, 465 


$44,033 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing  

Rank  of  State 


$84, 738  $63, 997 


$5, 164, 022     $5, 889, 496 


302 
4 


280 
4 


$4, 141, 973 
$4.45  I 

18, 409,  000 

$298, 515 

$16.22 

23, 723, 000 

$259, 550 

$10.94 

$17,851 

$345,485 

$292,954 

$85,289 

$484, 113 
$72, 410 
$99,060 


828, 868, 000 

$3, 657, 750 

$4.41 

18, 046, 000 

$263, 166 

$14.58 

28, 145, 000 

$309, 5&4 

$11.00 

$2,680 

$339,  740 

$25,385 

$116, 000 

$420,601 

$56, 410 

$150, 360 


$100, 733  '        $179, 265 


$15,000 

$21,000 

$120, 000 

$55,000 
$5,270 


$1,000 
$3,000 


$90,583 


$6, 414, 206  ,    $5, 615, 504 


295 
3 


311 
3 


I 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classifleil  in  WH. 
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MINERAL    RESOURCES. 


OHIO. 
Clay  products  of  Ohio  from  1894  to  1897, 


1894. 


386, 712, 000 

$2, 136, 691 

$5.53 

(a) 


Brick : 

CommoD — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Vitrifie*! — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do . . . 

Drain  tile do... 

Sewerpipe do... 

Omaiiiental  terracotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain do. . . 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware,  value.. 
Yellow  and  Rocking- 
ham ware,  value.. 
C.    C     and    white 
granite   ware, 

value 

Sanitary    ware, 

value 

Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Porcelain  electrical 
supplies  ..value. . 
Miscellaneous do . . .    $1, 495, 273 


113, 329, 000 

$928,948 

$8.20 

$92,683 

$742, 304 

$1, 465, 586 

$3, 311, 895 

$19,000 

$476, 118 


1895. 


381,065,000  313,995,000 

$1, 887, 023     $1, 516, 088 

$4. 95  $4. 83 


44, 396, 000 

$518. 717 

$11.68 

96, 555, 000 

$787, 878 

$8.16 

$57,  767 

$696, 175 

$884,638 

$1, 746, 503 

$49, 678 

$59,600 

$797,985 


$563,355 


$2, 600, 063 


Total 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


$10, 668, 498 

968 
1 


$10, 649, 382 

980 
1 


29, 890, 000 

$337, 567 

$11. 29 

72, 254, 000 

$619, 463 

$8.57 

$62,  982 

$575,  748  ' 

$569,871 

$2, 058, 210 

$63,100 
$279, 264 
$805, 198 


290, 522. 000 

$1, 358, 333 

$1.68 

36,  229, 000 

$357, 613 

$9.87 

85, 665, 000 
$597, 905 
$6.98 
$104, 426 
$510, 878 
$737,  754 

$1,  495, 974 

$37, 159 
$314, 800 
$113,353 


$1, 169, 788 


$218. 392 


$1, 127, 010 
$139, 160 
$245,000 


$162, 730 
,919,571 


1,021 
1 


$1, 709, 884 
$271, 453 


$1, 644, 246 

$24,  552 

$912, 434 

$157, 700 
$269, 220 


$10, 617, 684 


1,035 
1 


a  Common  and  prcRSCMl  brick  not  separately  claAsifled  in  1894. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Clajf  products  of  Penniylvania  from  1894  to  1897. 


Briok: 

Common — 

Qaantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Pressed — 

Qaantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  i>erM.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do. . . 

Drain  tile do. . . 

Sewer  pipe do. . . 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing ....  value . . 

Tile,notdrain do... 

Pottery : 

Eartbenware  and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Yellow  and  Kocking- 
bam  ware .  value . . 
C.    C.    and   wbite 
granite   ware, 

value 

Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Miscellaneous 


18M. 


1895. 


1890. 


642, 326, 000 

$4, 173, 274 

$6.60 

(«) 


612,492,000  675,444,000 


74, 029, 000 

$621, 359 

$7.04 

$76,281 

$1, 568, 545 

$61,952 

$347,202 

$61,000 
$75,000 
$67,300 


$477, 135 


$3, 570, 536 
'  $5.82 

66, 810, 000 

$1, 018, 682 

$17. 93 

36,268,000 

$306,035 

$8.41 

$48,032 

$2, 250, 790 

$13, 320 

$360,475 

$263,000 

$120,608 

$95,529 


$208,130 


$553,124 


Total i  $7,428,048 


$8, 807, 161 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


608 
3 


513 
2 


$4, 118, 206 
$6.10 

47, 213, 000 

$662,188 

$14.03 

47, 229, 000 

$404, 182 

$8.57 

$30,546 

$2, 083, 414 

$49, 039 

$323, 239 

$142, 200 
$104, 401 
$122,707 


$367,201 


$2,000 


$48,400 

$200,000 
$405, 591 


$9, 063, 313 


636 

2 


1897. 


558, 084, 000 

$3, 178, 190 

$5.69 

73, 627, 000 

$873,057 

$11.86 

41, 620, 000 
$336,413 

$8.08 

$61,830 

$1, 707, 621 

$14, 164 

$283,451 

$157, 000 

$92,880 

$110, 620 


$426,949 
$100 


$276,350 


$366,070 


$7, 874, 695 


567 
2 


a  Common  and  pressed  briok  not  sepvately  classified  in  1894. 
19  OEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 24 
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TENKESSEE. 
Clay  pt'oducta  of  Tennessee  from  1894  to  1897. 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Quantity , 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Vitrified — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Fancy  brick. value. . 

Fire  brick do . . . 

Drain  tile do... 

Sewer  pipe do. . . 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile, not  drain do.. 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 

stoneware .  value . 

Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Miscellaneous 


1891. 


Total 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


70, 519, 000 

$417, 616 

$5.92 

(a) 


7, 687, 000 

$39,384 

$5.12 

$2, 971 

$30,873 

$25, 900 


$15, 300 


$27, 300 


$559,344 


76 
22 


1895. 


69, 034, 000 

$355, 420 

$5.14 

2, 633, 000 

$25, 352 

$9. 62 


$356 

$24,956 

$6,850 

(*) 
$5,000 


$24,300 


1896. 


$442, 234 


90 
24 


7, 881, 000 
$66,865 

$8.48 

7, 503, 000 

$54,030 

$7.20 

$685 

$4, 372 

$8,575 

(ft) 


$674 


$37,661 


1897. 


65, 548, 000       81, 241, 000 

$364,463  ;        $406,236 

$5. 56  $5. 00 


$537, 325 


101 
23 


5, 154, 000 

$41,351 

$8.02 

6, 045, 000 

$37, 813 

$6.25 

$4,026 

$35, 497 

$27, 950 

(6) 


$19,060 


$40, 120 


$250 


$612, 293 


116 
22 


a  Common  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  lu  1894. 
b  Included  with  Georgia. 
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TEXAS. 
Clay  products  of  Texas  frtm  1894  to  1897, 


Brick: 

Common — 

Quautity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Averajreper  M.. 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

firebrick  ...do 

Draintile do 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  eotta, 

value 

Fireproofing value . . 

Tile,  not  drain ...  do 

Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Miscellaneous ....  do 


134,963,000  138,465,000  113,027,000 


$895, 359  I      $805, 772 


16.63 


(a) 


100,000 

$1,000 

$10.00 

$16,989 

$87,360 

$10, 049 

$2,000 


$16,096 


Total  value 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


$1, 028, 853 


124 
13 


$5.81 

16, 143, 000 

$103,255 

$6. 39 

1,492,000 

$12,466 

$8.36 

$1,024 

$7,060 


$4,450 

$300 

$5,000 

$519 


$665,091 
$5.88 

12, 891, 000 

$142, 500 

$11.05 

1, 400, 000 
$9,200 
$6.57 
$3,150 
$8,315 
$2,040 
$21, 626 


$1,135 


$46,600 
$44,000 


$1, 030, 446 


136 

14 


$58,081 
$4,615 


$915, 753 


149 
14 


1897. 


107, 294, 000 

$630,009 

$3.87 

19, 177, 000 

$147, 958 

$7.72 

3,635,000 

$32, 475 

$8.93 

$1,060 

$23,235 

$4,180 

$48,115 

$100 
$2,050 


$62, 210 
$245, 647 


$1, 197, 039 


184 
12 


a  Common  and  preeaed  brick  not  teparatpely  cUMified  m  1894. 
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VIRGINIA. 
Clay  products  of  Virginia  from  1894  to  1897. 


1894. 

1805. 

1896. 

1897. 

Brick: 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value -  -  - . 

112,488,000 
$779, 286 

$6.93 

• 

(a) 

96, 407, 000 

$560,316 

$5.81 

11, 176, 000 

$204,078 

$18. 26 

3,000,000 
$30,000 
$10.00 
$36, 919 
$1,750 
$4,980 
$1,000 

101, 311, 000 

$604,161 

$5.96 

13, 087, 000 

$195, 046 

$14.90 

7, 240, 000 

$30,000 

$4.14 

$24,283 

$2,678 

$2,918 

1 

94, 782, 000 

$674,2(9 

$6.06 

11, 037, 000 

$153, 422 

$13.90 

3,000,000 

$30,000 

$10.00 

$29,000 

$2,755 

$1,800 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Averaire  per  M. . 

Vitrified 

Quantity 

Value 

5,400,000 

$52, 750 

$9.77 

$76, 474 

$4,794 

$10, 706 

Average  per  M.. 

Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do 

Drain  tile do 

Sewer  Dine do. 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 
value 

$1,100 
$500 

• 

$7,200 
$12,000 

Tile  (not  drain)  .value.. 
Pottery : 

Earthenware    and 
ston  e  ware .  value . . 

$6,696 

$700 

$3,025 
$13,000 

$10, 440 
$10,000 

Miscellaneous do 

Total  value 

Number  of  firms  report- 
inflf 

$6,889 

$937, 593 

$855,768 

$879, 526 

$812, 046 

104 
14 

111 

18 

114 
17 

101 
16 

Rank  of  State 

a  Common  and  preaaed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1894. 
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WB8T  VIRGINIA. 
ClayproducU  of  Weti  Virginia  from  1894  to  1897, 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Pressed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Vitrified— 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
Fancy  brick .  value . . 

Fire  brick do 

Draintile do — 

Sewer  pipe do 

Ornamental  terra  cotta, 

value 

Tile,  not  drain . . .  value . . 
Pottery : 

Earthenware  and 
stoneware  .value . . 
C.C.and  white  gran- 
ite ware...  value.. 
Sanitary  ware .  do . . . 
Porcelain  or  china, 

value 

Miscellaneous.,  .value.. 

Total  value 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing   

Rank  of  State 


1894. 


38, 719, 000 

$227,032 

16.86 

(a) 


8,069,000 

$63,964 

$7.94 

$1,000 

$500 

$360 

$360,000 

$10,000 


$20,150 


$673,006 


36 
21 


1886. 


35, 815, 000 

$208,337 

$5.82 

1,845,000 

$18,400 

$9.97 

62,330,000 

$449,388 

$7.21 

$4,262 

$4,000 

$140 

$196,000 

$250 


1808. 


29, 462, 000 

$164, 831 

$5.59 

972,000 

$11, 370 

$11. 70 

21, 485, 000 

$177, 856 

$8.28 

$32,237 

$1,500 

$22,972 

$77, 171 


$3,000 


$12,000 


$895,777 


46 
17 


$130,000 


$95,047 
$18,412  i 

$167, 248 
$4,300 


$902,944 


45 
16 


1897. 


30,594,000 

$164, 177 

$5.37 

2,033,000 

$19,246 

$9.47 

38, 271, 000 

$289,886 

$7.57 

$9,500 

$28,696 

$400 

$81,629 

$1,500 
$700 


$169, 520 

$125,000 
$50,000 

$175, 000 


$1,115,254 


55 
13 


a  Common  luid  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1894. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Clay  products  of  Wisconsin  ffvm  1894  to  1897. 


Brick : 

Common — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M.. 
PresBed — 

Quantity 

Value 

Average  per  M . . 
Fancy  brick . .  value . 

Firebrick do... 

Draintile do. . . 

Sewer  pipe do... 

Tile  (not  drain) . . .  do. . . 
Pottery : 

Eartben ware   and 
stoneware .  value . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Number  of  firms  report- 
ing  

Rank  of  State 


1894. 


181, 287, 000 

$1, 099, 102 

$6.06 

(«) 


$19, 324 

$6,200 

$85,150 


$1,300 


$44,300 


$1, 255, 376 


140 
12 


1895. 


141, 018, 000 

$782, 552 

$5.54 

12, 530, 000 

$123, 505 

$9.85 

$3,425 

$1,200 

$32,314 


$1,200 


$944,196 


146 
16 


1896. 


116, 001, 000 

$662, 617 

$5.71 

5, 404, 000 

$48,671 

$9.00 

$16, 710 

$27,797 

$20,000 

$500 


$12,500 
$1,200 


157 
19 


1897. 


134, 025, 000 

$640,592 

$4.78 

6, 243, 000 

$48,670 

$7.80 

$3,120 

$4,000 

$27, 750 


$10,800 
$150 


$788, 995    $735, 082 


164 
20 


a  Ck>iumou  and  pressed  brick  not  separately  classified  in  1894. 
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IMPORTS. 

In  the  followiug  tables  will  be  foaud  a  statement  of  the  clay  and 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  recent  years: 

Cla$9ifted  import$  of  clay  from  1885  to  1897, 


Calendar 

yaar- 


KaoliD  or  china 
clay. 


▲11  other  clays. 


UnwToaght. 


Qnaii' 
tUy. 


Long 
ton*. 

1885 10,826 

1886 16.590 

1887 '  23,486 

1888 '  18,150 

1889 19.843 

1890 ;  29,923 

1891 '  39.901 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1887. 


49,468 
49,713 
62.715 
75,447 
70, 718 
71,938 


Value. 


$83,722 

123.093 

141,360 

102,050 

113,538 

270, 141 

294,458 

375, 175 

374, 460  1 

465,501 

531,714 

536,081 

493,431 


Quan- 
tity. 


Long 
tont. 

9,736 
13,740 
17,645 
20,604 
19,237 
21.049 
16,094 
20,132 
14, 949 
13, 146 
18, 419 
13, 319 

9,405 


Value. 


$76,899 

lis.  875 

139.405 

152, 6M 

145,983 

155, 486 

118,689 

155,047 

113,029 

98,776 

125,  417 

88.029 

56,264 


Wrought.         Common  blue. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Valoe. 


Long 

ton*. 

3,564 
1,654 
2,187 
6,832 
8,142 
2,978 
6,297 
4.551 
6,090 
4,708 
5,160 
4,514 
7,839 


$29,839 
20,730 

•  22. 287 
53, 245 

'  64,971 
29,143 
56,482 
64.818 
67,280 

I  60, 786 
60,775 
56,701 
52,232 


Quan- 
tity. 


0- 


Value. 


Long 
ton*. 


5,172 
4,304 
2,528 
3,869 
4,983 
4,562 


$59,971 
51,889 
28,886 
40,578 
54,605 
50, 954 


Totals. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Long 
ton*. 

23.916 

31,984 

43,318 

45,586 

47,222 

53, 05C 

62.202 

79, 328 

75,056 

83,157 

102, 895 

99,534 

93,744 


Value. 


324,492 

454, 770 

469, 629 

655,011 

606,658 

653,049 

758,484 

735, 506 

652,881 
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Earthenware,  china,  hriekf  and  Hie  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 

Statee,  1867  to  1897,  inclueive. 


Year  ending-^ 


June  30— 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

December  31 — 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897........ 


Brown 
earthen 

and 
common 
stone- 
ware. 


$48,618 
47,208 
34,260 
47,467 
96,695 
127,346 
115, 253 
70,544 
68,501 
36,744 
30,403 
18, 714 
19,868 
31,504 
27,586 
36,023 
43,864 
50,172 
44,701 

37, 820 
43,079 
55,558 
48, 824 
56, 730 
99,983 
63,003 
57, 017 
47, 114 
61,424 
41,585 
&32,227 


China  and 
porcelain, 

not 
decorated. 


$418,  493 
309, 960 
400,894 
420,442 
391, 374 
470, 749 
479, 617 
397,730 
436,883 
409,539 
326,956 
389,133 
296, 591 
234, 371 
321, 259 
316, 811 
368,943 
982,499 
823,334 

865,446 
967,694 
1,054,854 
1, 148, 026 
974, 627 
1, 921, 643 
2, 022, 814 
1, 732, 481 
1, 550, 950 
2, 117, 425 
1, 511, 542 
1, 406, 019 


China  and 
decorated 
porcelain. 


$439,824 
403,555 
555,425 
530,805 
571, 032 
814, 134 
867,206 
676,656 
654,965 
718, 156 
668,514 
657,485 
[  813,850 
1, 188, 847 
1, 621, 112 
2, 075, 708 
2,587^545 
2, 664, 231 
2, 834, 718 

3, 350, 145 
3,888,509 
4, 207, 598 
4, 580, 321 
3, 562, 851 
6,288,088 
6, 555, 172 
6, 248, 255 
5, 392, 648 
8, 055, 473 
7, 729, 942 
7, 057, 261 


Other  earth* 
en,  stone,  or 

crockery 

ware,  glaaed, 

etc. 


$4, 280, 924 
3,244,958 
3, 468, 970 
3, 461, 524 
3, 573, 254 
3, 896, 664 
4,289,868 
3, 686, 794 
3, 280, 867 
2, 948, 517 
2, 746, 186 
3, 031, 393 
2, 914, 567 
3,945,666 
4, 413, 369 
4, 438, 237 
5, 685, 709 
(«) 


Brick,  fire 

brick,  and 

tile. 


$666,595 
963,422 

951,293 
1,008,360 
886, 314 
788, 391 
563,568 
353,736 
380, 520 
338,143 
189,631 
211, 473 
247,455 
146,668 


TotaL 


$5, 187, 869 
4, 005, 712 
4,469,549, 
4,460,228 
4,632,356 
5, 308, 893 
6, 761, 944 
4, 831, 724 
4, 441, 216 
4, 112, 956 
3, 772, 069 
3, 996, 726 
4, 044, 876 
5,500,388 
6, 383, 326 
6,866,779 
6, 686, 061 
4, 363, 497 
4, 666, 176 

6, 204, 704 
5, 907, 642 
6, 204, 324 
6, 565, 662 
5, 167, 776 
8, 663, 460 
9, 021, 509 
8, 375, 896 
7, 180, 343 
10, 445, 796 
9,530,524 
8, 642, 176 


a  Not  separately  daasifled  after  1882. 


b  Inclnding  Rockingham  ware. 


THE  KAOLINS  AND  FIRE  CLAYS  OF  EUROPE. 


By  Heinbigh  Bies. 


INTBODUCTION. 

As  is  well  known,  large  qnantities  of  kaolins  and  other  high-grade 
clays  are  annually  exported  from  Earope  to  the  United  States  and 
enter  into  serions  competition  with  those  mined  in  this  country,  and, 
furthermore,  the  products  manufactured  from  these  materials  in  Earope 
have  competed  heavily  with  the  American  wares.  It  therefore  becomes 
a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  know  what  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  these  foreign  clays  are,  so  that  those  American 
clays  already  tested  can  be  intelligently  compared  with  them,  and  that 
comparisons  may  be  made  of  specimens  to  be  examined  in  the  future. 

Some  manufacturers  have  claimed  that  the  foreign  kaolins  are 
superior  to  the  American,  but  the  evidence  does  not  seem  t^o  bear  out 
this  statement,  the  truth  probably  being  that  foreign  ones  are  used 
because  they  can  be  brought  to  the  market  cheaper. 

Most  of  the  information  concerning  European  clays  and  clay  products 
is  to  be  found  in  the  technical  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  clay- 
working  industry,  and  even  there  the  amount  of  material  is  not  always 
great.  Competition  is  extremely  keen,  and  the  less  that  is  published 
concerning  the  raw  materials  or  products  the  better  the  manufacturer 
likes  it.  From  time  to  time,  however,  investigations  of  one  or  the 
other  well-known  clays  have  been  published,  some  of  them  the  results 
of  detailed  studies.  The  work  of  Bischof,  Soger,  and  Hechthas  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  plastic  materials  of  Europe  and  their 
technology,  and  the  work  of  Seger  especially  commends  itself  to  all 
those  interested  in  this  subject. 

The  facts  presented  here  are  based  largely  on  notes  collected  by  the 
writer  during  the  summer  and  winter  of  1897,  during  which  time  most 
of  the  important  kaolin  and  clay  deposits  were  visited,  and  to  them  are 
added  such  facts  of  importance  concerning  the  clays  as  have  already 
been  published. 

A  number  of  samples  of  the  various  well-known  European  clays 
have  been  collected,  and  the  results  of  tests  of  them  will  be  given,  it 
is  expected,  in  a  future  report.  A  few  tests,  however,  have  been  com- 
pleted in  time  to  permit  their  incorporation  in  these  notes. 
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Those  desiring  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
clay  product  industry  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
are  referred  to  the  "Adressbuch  der  keramischen  Industrie,"  Coburg, 
1896,  as  in  these  pages  it  is  not  possible  to  go  beyond  a  discussion  of 
the  raw  materials. 

The  grades  of  clay  which  are  of  especial  interest  to  Americans  are 
those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  white  earthenware  and 
in  making  glass  pots  and  blocks  for  tank  furnaces.  But  even  after  the 
characters  of  the  European  clays  are  known,  compared  with  native 
ones  and  found  not  to  be  superior,  it  might  still  be  that  the  quality  of 
the  product  in  the  two  instances  would  show  great  differences  owing 
to  varying  methods  of  treatment.  So  far  as  porcelain  materials  are 
concerned — viz,  kaolin,  ball  clays,  quartz,  and  feldspar — the  United 
States  has  supplies  of  them  fully  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  but  com- 
paratively little  porcelain  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

PREPARATION  OF  POTTERY  MATERIAIiS. 

All  of  the  foreign  kaolins,  except  those  at  Coussac-Bonneval,  in 
France,  have  to  be  washed  before  being  sent  to  the  market.  Sometimes 
the  washing  is  done  at  the  factory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  Porce- 
lain Works  in  Berlin.  At  some  factories  only  kaolin,  quartz,  and  feld- 
spar are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  but  generally  a  certain 
amount  of  plastic  clay  is  added,  especially  if  large  objects,  such  as 
plates,  are  to  be  made.  The  relative  proportions  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and 
feldspar  used  vary  according  to  the  style  and  grade  of  the  ware  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  formed.  The  feldspathic  kaolins  of 
Limoges  need  the  addition  of  quartz,  and  in  some  factories  a  little  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  added.  The  quartz  and  feldspar  are  usually  calcined 
first,  the  red  spar  of  Norway  and  the  cloudy  flints  from  the  North  Sea 
both  calcining  to  a  white  powder.  This  process  also  serves  to  break 
up  the  material  and  prepare  it  better  for  grinding. 

Rolls  of  granite  or  other  stone  were  formerly  much  used  for  grinding 
the  quartz  and  spar,  but  mills  devised  by  Alsing  find  almost  universal 
application  at  the  present  day,  as  they  are  far  more  economical  of 
power  and  possess  greater  capacity.  The  old  stone  mills  yielded 
angular,  the  latter  give  round  grains.  The  Alsing  mill  consists  of  a 
horizontal  sheet- iron  cylinder,  through  which  an  axle  passes.  Both  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder  and  the  axle  are  covered  with  wood,  and  over 
this  there  is  a  covering  of  porcelain  about  1 J  inches  thick.  A  mill  of 
medium  size  is  3  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  filled  with 
350  pounds  of  rolled  flints  and  the  same  quantity  of  charge.  About 
two  charges  a  day  can  be  ground.  The  kaolins  used  show  a  varying 
rational  composition,  those  of  Zettlitz  and  Cornwall  being  high  in  clay 
substance,  while  the  Prussian  and  French  kaolins  often  have  appreci- 
able amounts  of  feldspar. 

As  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  usually  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
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rational  analysis  of  his  clays,  and  is  able  to  interpret  the  character  of 
the  material  from  it,  the  difierenee  in  rational  composition  between  the 
varioas  kaolins  is  not  a  serious  matter. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  and  mixture  of  the  clay, 
for  years  of  experience  have  proved  this  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  For  this  purpose  all  large  factories  have  storage  tanks 
where  the  mixed  clay  is  piled  up  and  allowed  to  remain  until  used,  the 
longer  the  better.  When  taken  from  the  storage  bins  for  working  into 
forms  it  is  first  thoroughly  wedged,  to  insure  the  production  of  the 
necessary  homogeneity  in  the  mass.  This  operation  was  formerly  done 
by  hand,  but  in  recent  years  an  excellent  form  of  kneading  machine  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  P.  Faure,  of  Limoges.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
table  about  (>  feet  in  diameter,  whose  upper  surface  slopes  outward. 
On  this  are  two  conical  rolls,  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter  and  about  18 
inches  wide.  These  rolls  have  a  corrugated  rim  and  are  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  a  horizontal  axis  having  a  slight  vertical  play.  The 
clay  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  as  the  rolls  travel  around  on  it  the  clay 
is  spread  out  into  a  broad  band.  A  second  axle  carries  two  other  pairs 
of  rolls  of  the  same  shape  but  smaller  size,  which  travel  around  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  These  rolls  press  the  band  of  clay  together  again. 
In  this  way  the  clay  is  subjected  to  successive  vertical  and  lateral 
pressures,  and  all  air  spaces  are  thoroughly  eliminated.  The  rolls 
make  10  to  12  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  machine  kneads  two  to 
three  charges  per  hour  of  350  pounds  each.  The  introduction  of  this 
type  of  machine  into  American  factories  is  well  worth  considering. 

The  mixtures  used  for  making  porcelain  vary  considerably.  The 
following  proportions  of  materials  are  given  by  Hecht:* 

CompotitioH  of  mixtures  for  making  hard  porcelain. 


Clay  snbHtance , 

Quartz 

Feldspar 

Carbonate  of  lime  (at  times), 


Per  cent. 


40  to  66 
12  to  40 
15  to  30 


"J 


The  variation  outside  of  these  limits  should  be  very  small,  for  if  the 
clay  substance  gets  under  40  per  cent  the  refractoriness  decreases  con- 
siderably, as  does  also  the  ability  of  the  ware  to  withstand  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

One  aim  of  ceramic  chemists  has  been  to  produce  bodies  of  low 
shrinkage,  and  experiments  have  indicated  that  the  use  of  porcelain 
sherds  ground  up  gives  a  much  more  homogeneous  mass  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  quartz.^ 


*  Dammer,  Cliem.  Tech.,  Vol.  I,  p.  773  et  8eq. 

*Chem.  Zeit.  1895,  p.  89,  and  Keram.  Randsohau,  1895,  p.  129. 
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One  mixtnre  of  this  type  is  as  follows: 

Compoiiiion  of  porcelain  mixture  for  iheproduciioH  of  bodies  of  low  shrinkage. 


Qaartz  sand 

Feldspar  (Norwegian) 

Marble 

Zettlitz  kaolin 

Porcelain  sherds 


Parts  by 
weight. 


120 

85 

3 

60  to  70 

20  to  60 


It  has  also  been  found  that  procelains  rich  in  fluxes  are  soft,  while 
those  poor  in  these  ingredients  are  hard;  neither  do  the  most  plastic 
masses  always  show  the  greatest  shrinkage.  The  shrinkage  of  Seger's 
porcelain,  which  is  rich  in  fluxes,  occurs  mostly  in  drying,  and  the  total 
linear  shrinkage  is  10  per  cent;  it  expands  in  firing  when  a  certain 
temperature  is  reached,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  (45  per  cent)  of 
quartz  which  it  contains.  Plastic  clays  give  a  very  smooth  surface  and 
are  difficult  to  dry,  and  are  not  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  large 
pieces.  A  mixture  poor  in  fluxes,  and  with  a  high  shrinkage,  can  be 
very  lean  when  it  contains  no  sedimentary  clay  but  kaolin  as  the 
plastic  element.  Bodies  of  good  plasticity,  but  low  in  fluxes,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  large 
objects  and  chemical  stoneware.^  Owing  to  its  high  percentage  of  clay 
substance  and  low  fluxes,  the  mass  acquires  little  translucency  when 
burned  at  high  temperatures,  but  stands  temperature  changes  very 
well. 

Hecht  has  recently  published  the  results  of  some  rather  detailed 
investigations  on  the  composition  of  porcelains  and  white  earthenware 
bodies  poor  in  lime.  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  these  two 
classes  of  ware  varied  in  composition  only  between  flxed  limits,  and 
that  the  predominance  of  feldspar  in  the  mixture  was  generally  confined 
to  porcelain.  This,  however,  has  proved  to  be  an  error,  and  Hecht 
finds  porcelains  which  are  low  in  feldspar,  and  earthenware  bodies  rich 
in  it.    The  following  examples  are  given  :^ 

Comparative  compositions  of  porcelain  and  white  earthenware. 


Clay  substance 

Quartz 

Feldspar  


Japanese 
porcelain 
mixture. 


Percent. 
49.44 
45.36 
5.20 


Total ,     100.00 


Wegell  por- 

oelain  roiz- 

ture. 


Belgian 
white  earth- 
enware mix- 
ture. 


p0r  cent, 
81.37 
5.53 
13.10 


100.00 


Per  cent. 
58.56 
30.36 
11.08 

100.00 


1  Chem.  Zeit  1894,  p.  821. 


*  Thonindustrie  Zolt.  1887,  No.  21.  p.  714. 
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The  conclusions  are  that  the  difiference  between  porcelain  and  white 
earthenware  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  material  is 
barned,  \iZy  to  vitrification  or  incipient  sintering,  and  not  on  the 
composition. 

Some  porcelains  are  vitrified  at  a  temperature  of  only  2,400^  F. 
(Seger's  cone  9.)  Examples  of  this  are  Seger's  porcelain  and  Copen- 
hagen biscuit  ware,  whose  rational  compositions  are  as  follows: 

CampoHtion  of  Seger's  porcelain  and  of  Copenhagen  biscuit  ware,  vitrifying  at  ^,40(P  F. 


Heger. 


Copenha- 
gen. 


Clay  Babfltanoe 

Quartz 

Feldspar 


Per  etnt, 
25 
45 
30 


Per  cent. 
32 


68 


These  bodies  when  burned  show  a  glassy,  conchoidal  fracture.  As 
the  feldspar  is  that  part  of  the  porcelain  which  brings  about  the  vitri- 
fication, we  must  assume  fh>m  the  Japanese  and  Wegeli  porcelain 
mixtures,  given  above,  that  a  much  higher  temperature  is  required  to 
sinter  them  than  the  Seger  and  Copenhagen  mixtures. 

It  is  possible  to  find  mixtures  showing  all  grades  of  transition  in 
composition  between  white  earthenware  and  porcelain. 

As  to  the  behavior  of  easily  fusible  white  earthenware  glazes  and 
porcelain  glazes  on  these  transitional  members,  Hecht  finds  that  a 
great  number  hold  without  crazing  on  bodies  having  the  following 
composition,  whether  burned  in  a  hard  porcelain  fire  or  moderate  white 
earthenware  fire : 

Compoeition  of  hodiee  on  wMcK  fnany  earthenware  a/nd  porcelain  glazes  do  not  craze. 


Per  cent. 


80. 
20. 


C  lay  Hubstance 

Qaartz  and  feldspar 


30 

70 


The  degree  of  tenacity  with  which  the  glazes  hold  depends  on  the 
temperature  at  which  the  biscuit  and  glazed  ware  is  burned,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  the  relative  amounts  of  kaolin  and  plastic 
stoneware  clay  in  the  body. 

The  practical  value  of  the  above  observations  is  that  it  points  toward 
much  greater  possibilities  in  underglaze  decoration,  for  while  in  the 
past  such  work  could  only  be  done  under  hard-fire  glazes,  we  can  now 
paint  the  porcelain  with  underglaze  colors  hitherto  used  only  for  white 
earthenware  and  cover  them  with  easily  fusible  muffle  glazes. 

The  effect  of  excessive  grinding  on  the  ingredients  of  a  porcelain 
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mixture  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  serionsJ  It  was  found  that  if 
a  mixture  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  feldspar  was  ground  in  a  ball  mill 
for  120  hours,  the  ware  in  burniug  became  blistered  and  showed  a  finely 
vesicular  structure  throngho^jt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  quartz 
and  feldspar  were  ground  for  96  hours,  and  the  kaolin  then  added,  the 
result  was  a  strong,  translucent  porcelain  of  normal  color  and  free  from 
blisters.  The  experiments  suggest  how  porcelains  which  are  only 
slightly  transparent  can  be  made  more  so. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  one  or  two  large  German  works  the  old- 
fashioned  potters'  kickwheel  is  still  used,  but  most  of  the  European 
porcelain  factories  have  machinery  operated  by  steam  power.  The 
factories  at  Limoges,  France,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  are  espe- 
cially well  equipped.  Of  interest  is  the  form  of  wheel  used  for  molding 
oval  or  elliptical  plates  and  platters,  'i'hese  machines  are  also  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  P.  Faure,  at  Limoges. 

The  method  of  casting  is  far  more  extensively  used  abroad  than  in 
the  United  States,  both  for  x)orcelain  and  granite  ware,  objects  with  a 
thickness  of  one-quarter  inch  when  burned  being  formed  by  this 
method.  The  process  of  casting  was  mentioned  in  a  former  report,^ 
and  need  not  be  described  again  here.  It  is  usually  found  that  if  about 
2  per  cent  by  weight  of  calcined  soda  is  added  to  the  charge,  only 
about  one-quarter  to  one-third  the  amount  of  water  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  is  needed  to  give  a  slip  of  the  proper  consistency. 
At  some  works  this  slip  is  mixed  in  a  vat  and  poured  into  cans  for  use. 
At  others  a  pipe  leads  directly  from  the  vat  to  tbe  casting  table. 

The  temperatures  attained  in  burning  porcelain  vary  considerably. 
At  Berlin  the  porcelain  is  generally  burned  at  a  temperature  suffi- 
cient to  melt  cone  18  of  Seger's  series.  At  Copenhagen  cone  26  is  used 
for  hard  firing.  Seger  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  porcelain  which  can  be  burned  at  cone  9. 

Common  stoneware  for  both  ornamental  and  domestic  use  is  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany.  Much 
of  it  is  exported  to  this  country.  The  higher  grades  often  possess  a 
nearly  white  body,  as  the  Metlach  ware,  whose  color  may  be  hidden  by 
a  slip  decoration. 

At  the  present  day  Vallendar,  Bunzlau,  and  Hiihr  Grenzhausen  are 
the  great  centers  of  the  German  stoneware  industry. 

The  clays  used  are  very  plastic  and  moderately  refractory.  Their 
percentage  of  ferric  oxide  varies,  so  that  the  clay  may  burn  from  a 
whitish-yellow  to  a  brown.  The  whitish-yellow  clays,  of  which  those 
from  the  Westerwald  district  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  are  especially 
valued.  They  are  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  but  have  an  appreciable 
amount  of  alkaline  silicates.  These  alkaline  fluxes  tend  to  widen  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  vitrification  or  clinkering,  and  viscosity. 
These  clays  generally  fail  or  flow  at  about  cone  26. 


>  Sprecbsaal,  1896,  No  29,  p.  812. 

•  Seventeenth  Ann.  Kept  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Pt.  IV,  p.  850. 
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Id  Germany  excellent  stoneware  clays  occur  in  the  Bhiue  district,  in 
Nassau,  along  the  Elbe  River,  and  others  are  found  in  Bohemia. 

Numerous  analyses  are  given  in  the  tables  further  on,  but  two  addi- 
tional examples  of  stoneware  clays  analyzed  by  Hecht  may  be  quoted 
here: 

JnaljfBes  of  German  utoneware  clays, 
ULTIMATE  ANALYSES. 


SiO,.. 

A1;0.. 

Fe.O, 
CaO.. 

Mko  . 

K,0.. 
H,0.. 


Total 100.49 


»    1 

9 

Per  cmt. 

Per  enit. 

50.42 

72.54 

36.57 

20.03 

1.30 

1.29 

1.57 

.54 

.51 

.93 

.49 

1.20 

9.63 

4.02 

100. 55 


RATIONAL-  ANALYSP:S. 


Clay  subdtaDce 93. 41 


Quartz . . 
Feldspar 


5.84 


.75 


51. 39 

47.05 

1.16 


1.  From  Vallendar,  near  Coblentz. 

2.  From  Bendorf,  on  the  Khine. 

A  mixture  of  clays  is  used  in  most  instances. 

The  ware  is  glazed  either  in  burning  \vith  salt  or  when  green.  Slip 
glazes  are  frequently  applied,  and,  as  calcareous  clays  abound,  they 
are  generally  used.  The  marly  clay  from  Yelten,  near  Berlin,  will  serve 
as  a  good  example  of  this  type  (see  table  of  analyses,  pp.  88  and  92.) 
Blast-furnace  slag  or  lead  is  sometimes  added  to  the  glaze  clay. 

The  higher  grades  of  stoneware,  especially  those  which  are  to  be 
colored,  are  generally  made  from  white  burning  clays,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  kaolin.  For  this  purpose  the  plastic  clays  of  Yallendar,  Hohr, 
Ebernhahn,  and  Lothain  are  used.  Some  of  these  are  so  plastic  and 
shrink  to  such  an  extent  in  burning  as  to  require  the  addition  of  grog. 
Sometimes  the  color  is  added  only  to  a  part  of  the  clay,  which  is  flowed 
over  the  surface  of  the  ware.  In  this  case  it  is  important  that  the  slip 
clay  and  the  body  should  have  the  same  shrinkage  in  burning.  This 
is  usually  brought  about  by  having  the  two  of  the  same  rational 
composition. 

Calcareous  clays  abound  in  Europe,  especially  in  northern  Prussia, 
and,  aside  from  their  application  to  brick  manufacture,  they  are  abun- 
dantly utilized  in  the  production  of  majolica  wares.  They  usually  run 
high  in  lime,  and  sometimes  more  is  added.    Ked  burning  clays  are 
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often  taken,  and  after  having  the  stones  washed  oat  lime  and  sand 
are  mixed  in.  The  sand  serves  as  a  grog  and  the  lime  tends  to  make 
the  body  receive  the  glaze  with  less  danger  of  cracking.  Sometimes 
marl  is  used  instead  of  sand  and  lime.  The  body  generally  has  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  may  have  even  40  per  cent. 
The  majolica  and  earthenware  made  from  these  calcareous  clays  are 
usually  fired  at  about  1,700^  F.,  and  the  glaze  is  burned  on  at  the  same 
temperature.  In  burning,  both  the  glazed  and  unglazed  wares  are  put 
in  the  same  kiln,  but  the  latter  are  put  nearer  to  the  point  of  exit  of 
the  fire  so  that  the  dampness  from  them  shall  not  pass  over  the  glazed 
pieces,  for  it  would  cause  the  latter  to  peel.  The  burned  ware  is  still 
soft  enough  to  be  scratched  slightly  with  a  knife. 

GliAZES. 

The  glazes  used  for  pottery  made  from  calcareous  clays  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  a  frit  glaze  containing  metallic  oxides  or  a  fusible  clay 
mixed  with  lead. 

When  frit  glazes  are  used  they  are  generally  made  opaque  with 
oxide  of  tin.  Most  of  the  tin  remains  in  a  fine  state  of  suspension 
instead  of  going  into  solution,  and  therefore  an  even  white  color  is 
obtained  only  by  grinding  the  tin  very  fine.  The  mixing  of  the  tin 
oxide  with  the  unfritted  glaze  is  not  good,  and  such  glazes  often  shrink 
away  in  burning  and  become  spotted. 

In  large  potteries  a  mixture  of  granulated  lead  and  tin  oxide  are  gen- 
erally calcined  together  first,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents and  fritted.  The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of 
these  majolica  glazes: 

Analyses  of  majolica  glazes. 


SiOi , 

SnOi 

PbO 

AliOa 

FeiOs 

CraOa 

AsiOs 

CuO 

CaO 

Alkalies 

ChloTine 

B,03(bydif.) 


} 


Per  cent. 
44.96 
15.66 
26.92 

5.12 


.23 

.51 

6.11 

.29 


{ 


Per  cent. 

41.48 

23.84 

23.73 

4.37 

.29 


.66 
5.87 


Per  cent. 
51.36 


28.84 
I      2.12 


1.45 

3.69 

.52 

4.45 


{ 


Per  cent. 

36.49 

1.02 

51.63 

4.35 

.88 

.86 


1.55 
2.50 
2.87 


7.57 


1.  Glaze  of  German  stove  bricks.    Hecht,  analyst.  Damtner.  Chem.  Tech.,  I,  p.  773. 

2.  Feilner's  glaze ;  same  ware.     Deutsch.  Top.  u.  Zieg.  Zeit.,  1872,  No.  2. 

3.  Bine  glaze  of  modem  majolica  tile;  same  reference  as  1. 

4.  Dark  green  glaze;  same  reference  as  1. 
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The  glaze  So.  I  is  a  tin  enamel  glaze,  and  showB  a  composition  very 
doae  to  normal  glazes/  having  the  composition — 

.44  NftgOl 

.06  CaO  I  .21  A]«03*+3.2  SiOt,  .44  SnOs. 

.60  PbO  J 

Hecht  tried  to  make  a  frit  glaze  as  follows: 

CompoHHon  of  frit  glaze. 


Calcined  soda 46. 99 

Chalk 6.07 

Lead  oxide 113.06 

Zettlitz  kaolin ,  52.89 

Glass  sand I  159.87 


Tin  oxide. 


64.35 


This  did  not  craze  on  pottery  clays  with  over  20  per  cent  of  calcinm 
carbonate,  and  bnmed  white  at  cone  0.09.  On  the  other  hand  glazea 
of  the  type  of  No.  4  in  the  preceding  table,  which  was  a  frit  of  the 
formula— 

.22  NasOi 


.04  CaO 

.74  PbO  J 


.19Al8Oii  +  2.09  8iOi. 


had  the  following  composition : 


Compotitian  of  frit  glaze. 


Parts. 

Caloined  soda 

23.64 

4.30 

167.35 

48.17 
103.26 

Marble 

Lead  oxide 

Zettlitz  kaolin 

GlaiiA  ftand 

This  held  only  on  bodies  with  30  to  35  x>er  cent  calcium  carbonate. 

If  from  the  tin  glaze  No.  1  the  tin  was  omitted,  and  some  of  the  silica 
replaced  by  boracic  acid,  a  colorless  glaze  was  obtained,  which  held 
without  crazing  on  bodies  having  from  20  to  25  per  cent  calcinm  car- 
bonate. 

The  glazes  are  fritted  either  in  saggars  or  sx>ecial  furnaces  having  a 
basin-shaped  bottom. 


>  Thonindnatrie  Zeit.,  1882,  Ko.  17,  p.  158. 
19  GBOL,  PT  6   VOL  2 25 
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In  the  case  of  cheap  earthenware,  a  glaze  is  freqaently  made  from  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  flaxes,  as  mentioned  above.  Sach  glazes  usually 
have  a  formula  of— - 


0— .1  Na^O  (or'KaO) 
.2—1  CaO 
.8  PbO 


•  2Si02. 


Sometimes  .2  to  .3  AI2O3  is  added.  Boracic  acid  has  been  tried,  but 
increases  the  price  of  the  glaze.  A  glaze  of  the  above  formula  can  be 
made  out  of  loam,  chalk,  and  lead  oxide.  It  may  contain  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  of  the  latter,  the  remainder  being  sand  and  chalk.  Such  a 
glaze  is  transparent. 

Earthenware  is  generally  manufactured  from  ferruginous  clays, 
which  are  more  infusible  than  those  used  for  majolica  wares.  They 
are  frequently  covered  with  a  slip  glaze  of  loam  and  lead  oxide,  this 
being  poured  over  the  green  ware,  as  the  softness  of  the  latter  does 
not  permit  its  being  dipped.  Glazes  of  calcareous  clays  mixed  with 
boracic  acid  sometimes  work  well,  and  are  considered  better  than  those 
of  slip  clay  with  lead.  The  wares  are  sometimes  coated  interiorly  with 
a  white  burning  clay,  generally  mixed  with  some  feldspar,  chalk,  quartz^ 
and  kaolin. 

As  Germany  really  leads  in  the  pottery  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
preceding  notes  have  been  taken  largely  from  that  country.  There  is 
very  close  competition,  however,  between  English  and  German  manu- 
facturers of  granite  ware,  but  the  latter  are  somewhat  in  advance. 

In  the  production  of  structural  materials  in  European  countries, 
Germany  also  leads.  Frout  bricks  and  roofing  tile  are  manufactured 
in  enormous  quantities,  but  terra  cotta  has  not  yet  found  the  same 
extensive  appreciation  in  Germany  that  it  has  in  the  United  States, 
although  encaustic  tiles  are  i)roduced  in  considerable  amounts.  A 
specially  developed  branch  of  this  industry  has  been  the  execution  of 
mosaic  work  in  clay.  Small  blocks  or  cubes  from  three  eighths  to 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  on  an  edge  are  molded  by  the  dry-press  method, 
a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time,  and  in  many  different  colors.  The  blocks 
are  then  set  together  to  form  a  mosaic  pattern,  each  block  being 
chipped  beforehand  by  the  workman  in  order  to  fit  it  more  closely  to 
the  surrounding  pieces.    The  whole  is  set  in  cement. 

Fire  bricks  And  a  much  more  extended  use  abroad  than  in  this  coun- 
try, and  numerous  factories  are  located  in  Germany  and  Austria  as 
well  as  in  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  liussia.  The  production 
of  the  latter  is  being  seriously  felt  by  foreign  competitors. 

There  is  hardly  a  district  on  the  continent  where  clay  tile  is  not 
used  for  roofing,  and  in  addition  to  the  factories  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria an  extremely  active  center  of  the  roofing-tile  industry  is  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marseilles,  France.  The  products  from  this  region  come 
into  competition  with  those  of  England. 
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WASHING  OF  CliAYS. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  clay  as  mined  is  not  of  the  proper, 
quality  for  immediate  use.  The  trouble  may  lie  in  the  presence  of  too 
much  sand,  making  the  clay  too  lean,  or  it  may  contain  pebbles  of 
quartz,  pyrite,  or  other  materials  that  are  injurious  not  only  on  account 
of  their  size  but  also  for  other  reasons,  thus  necessitating  their  removal 
from  the  clay. 

Pebbles  and  coarse  particles  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  means  of 
sieves^  but  such  methods  are  not  always  thorough  or  continuous  in 
their  action,  and  are  perhaps  chiefly  applicable  to  very  plastic  clays 
that  are  hard  to  break  apart  in  a  washing  process. 

Most  raw  materials  which  are  quite  unclean  can  be  best  purified  by 
washing,  which  depends  on  the  principle  of  stirring  the  clay  up  in 
water  and  allowing  the  finer  particles  to  pass  off  in  suspension,  while 
the  coarser  ones  remain  behind.  This  system  of  clay  purification  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  extensively  carried  on  than  in  Germany,  for 
there  are  in  that  country  large  areas  of  clays  containing  great  quan- 
tities of  mechanical  impurities,  to  utilize  which  means  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture  by  avoiding  the  transportation  of  better  clays 
from  distant  localities.  The  region  especially  referred  to  is  that  of 
northern  Germany,  which  is  underlain  by  beds  of  calcareous,  sandy 
clays  of  enormous  extent.  By  a  simple  washing  process  the  lime  pebbles 
and  sand  are  removed  and  a  most  useful  material  results. 

The  washing  process  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  depending  partly 
on  the  natnre  of  the  raw  clay  and  partly  on  the  quality  of  the  washed 
clay  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  clays  to  be 
treated  may  be  fat  or  lean;  they  may  contain  little  stones  or  sand,  or 
big  stones  and  roots,  or  all  of  these  together. 

In  most  cases  it  is  desired  or  advisable  to  get  a  product  which  may 
still  have  some  sand  in  it.  In  others  the  sand  itself  may  be  marketable, 
and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  as  close  a  separation  of  sand  and 
clay  as  is  possible  and  consistent  with  economic  working. 

The  probable  result  is  that  no  one  form  of  machine  will  serve  all 
purposes,  and  that  the  washing  apparatus  should  be  differently  con- 
structed for  different  purposes.  In  Germany  the  criticism  has  been 
made  by  some  that  the  tendency  of  the  manufacturers  of  washing 
machines  is  to  generalize  too  much,  and  the  chief  improvements  have 
been  in  the  line  of  machinery  and  arrangements  for  washing  kaolins 
and  other  high-grade  clays  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

BASIN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

The  machines  for  washing  brick  clays  and  other  medium  or  low 
grade  clays  consist  in  general  of  a  round  horizontal  basin,  open  above, 
and  supplied  with  a  stirring  apparatus  attached  to  a  vertical  axis. 
This  stirrer  is  made  up  of  several  rakes  set  radially  on  the  vertical 
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axis,  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  basin  and  is  revolved  by  steam 
or  horse  power.  The  prongs  of  the  rakes  are  of  iron  and  are  set  firmly 
or  with  slight  play.  There  is  sometimes  a  smaller  supplementary  prong 
hinged  onto  each  of  the  large  ones.  The  basin  is  usually  of  brick  or 
cement,  with  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet  and  a  diameter  of  10  to  12  feet 

The  clay  and  water  are  discharged  into  this  basin,  and  the  stirrer  is 
revolved  until  the  clay  is  thoroughly  loosened  or  slaked.  The  sand 
and  pebbles  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  while  the  action  of  the 
stirrers  keeps  the  finer  particles  of  sand  and  the  clay  in  suspension. 

The  working  of  such  machines  may  be  either  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent. In  the  former  case  the  slip  (water  with  suspended  clay)  is 
allowed  to  run  off  continuously,  and  fresh  water  and  clay  are  added 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  latter  case  the  basin  is  filled  with  water,  a 
certain  amount  of  clay  is  put  in,  and  the  machine  is  run  until  the 
material  is  all  loosened  up,  when  the  slip  is  drawn  off.  If  the  slip  is 
allowed  to  become  quite  thick,  much  fine  sand  will  go  off  with  the  clay. 
The  same  is  apt  to  occur  when  a  large  excess  of  wator  is  used. 

Several  forms  of  basin  machines  are  used  in  Europe,  which  difier 
chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  stirring  apparatus. 

One  form  that  was  tried  unsuccessfully  consisted  of  a  system  of  rolls 
and  rakes.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  crush  the  lumps,  but 
instead  of  doing  so  they  rolled  the  clay  out  into  a  tough  layer  on  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  which  the  rakes  had  difficulty  in  breaking  up. 
Another  system,  that  of  Jiingst,  has  the  rakes  so  constructed  that  they 
revolve  as  they  travel  around  the  pit.  Still  another  machine,  Neuman's, 
is  constructed  with  a  circular  channel  in  the  center  of  the  basin, 
intended  to  collect  the  coarse  residue  in  a  narrower  space. 

There  are  certain  objections  to  these  washing  machines,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  mention : 

(1)  Nearly  every  one  has  to  be  stopped  for  a  certain  period  to  remove 
the  residue.  This  was  formerly  done  with  a  shovel,  but  more  recently 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain  with  buckets,  or  through  a  door  in  the 
floor  of  the  basin.  In  the  most  modern  machines  the  endless  chain 
removes  the  settlings  continuously. 

(2)  A  second  difficulty  is  that  the  water  has  to  do  a  large  part  of 
the  work,  so  that  in  the  case  of  very  plastic,  slow-slaking  clays  the 
material  should  be  broken  up  somewhat  before  being  put  into  the 
washing  machine. 

(3)  Most  of  the  machines  work  i;oo  slowly,  and  consequently  have  a 
small  capacity.  The  best  results  are  therefore  obtained  by  sufficient 
velocity  of  stirrers  and  continuous  removal  of  slip  and  residue. 

CYLINDRICAL  WASHING  MACHINES. 

A  second  class  of  washers  are  of  cylindrical  form,  with  horizontal 
stirrers.  These  may  be  used  either  for  brick  clays  or  kaolins,  but  their 
chief  application  is  in  connection  with  the  latter.    These  barrel  washers 
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consist  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends.  Within  this  cyl- 
inder there  revolves  a  horizontal  shaft  bearing  iron  arms.  The  water 
and  clay  are  charged  at  one  end,  and  the  water,  with  clay  and  sand  in 
suspension,  passes  oat  at  the  other.  In  passing  through  the  machine 
any  lamps  of  clay  are  broken  ap,  and  much  coarse  sand  remains  behind 
in  the  cylinder.  This  necessitates  stopping  the  washer  from  time  to 
time  to  clean  it  oat.  Oylindrical  washing  machines  are  generally  of 
limited  capacity,  bat  capable  of  good  results  if  watched.  They  are 
used,  as  at  the  Boyal  Porcelain  Works,  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  to  give 
a  preliminary  cleansing  to  the  raw  kaolin  before  it  passes  to  the  troughs. 

In  such  washers  it  is  easily  possible  to  use  too  much  water.  If  an 
excess  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  cylinder,  much  sand  passes  out 
with  the  clay;  but  in  the  case  of  a  fat  clay,  with  lime  or  pyrite  pebbles, 
a  large  amount  of  water  is  desirable  to  insure  their  removal.  If  a  lean 
clay  is  simply  to  be  made  flatter,  an  excess  of  water  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  cylinder  washer  corresponds  in  principle  to  the  log  washer  used 
by  kaoUn  miners  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  its 
chief  use  is  for  the  preliminary  cleansing  of  pure  kaolin. 

TROUOHING. 

As  the  material  comes  from  the  washing  machines  it  generally  passes 
into  troughs.  These  may  serve  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  entire 
discharge  to  settling  tanks,  or  may  act  as  a  further  stage  in  the  process 
of  separation  and  cleaning.  If  the  slip  is  carried  off  in  horizontal 
troughs,  these  should  be  of  large  cross  section,  and  so  much  sand 
should  settle  in  them  that  the  material  which  reaches  the  settling 
tanks  is  totally  different  from  that  coming  from  the  machine. 

If  the  washing  simply  separates  sand  which  is  harmless  in  itself,  it 
is  open  to  several  objections,  for  the  disposal  of  this  sandy  residue 
involves  expense,  it  causes  additional  expense  to  mix  the  sand  in  again, 
and  the  slip  takes  longer  to  dry  than  if  it  were  left  in  the  clay.  One 
way  is  to  endeavor  to  have  only  material  of  the  desired  consistency 
come  from  the  machine  and  get  this  all  into  the  pits.  This  can  be 
done  by  having  troughs  with  high,  narrow  cross  section  and  heavy 
fall.  If  this  arrangement  is  not  possible,  on  account  of  limited  space, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  elevate  the  discharged  slip  to  a  higher  level 
before  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  troughs. 

If,  however,  the  clay  and  sand  are  to  be  thoroughly  separated,  an 
excess  of  water  is  desirable.  For  common  brick  clays  it  is  often  best 
to  have  4  or  5  times  more  water  than  clay,  but  for  complete  separations 
-30  times  the  amount  may  be  necessary.^ 

In  such  cases  as  the  last  mentioned,  the  slip  is  conducted  through 
long  troughs  with  very  little  fall,  or  even  in  part  horizontal.  At  inter- 
vals in  these  troughs  there  may  be  pitlike  expansions  to  catch  the 

1  E.  Hotop,  Thonindnstrie  Zeit.,  1893. 
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sand.  Thus,  only  the  finest  particles  of  clay  and  sand  may  eventually 
reach  the  settling  tanks. 

For  economy  of  space  the  troughing  is  generally  arranged  in  a  zig- 
zag manner,  with  the  various  joints  parallel. 

This  method  of  washing  is  used  at  the  majority  of  kaolin-washing 
plants  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  certain  objections  have 
been  urged  against  it  by  some.  It  has  been  claimed  that  with  such  an 
arrangement  we  do  not  get  a  perfect  sorting,  and  that,  instead  of  con- 
tinually finer  sand  being  dropped  by  the  decreasing  current,  little 
banks  of  sand  will  form  at  corners  and  along  the  sides,  thereby  tend- 
ing to  make  the  channel  narrower  and  increase  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  causing  it  to  carry  sand*  into  the  settling  tanks. 

At  several  localities  the  plan  followed,  and  one  which  is  said  to  obvi- 
ate this  difficulty,  is  as  follows:  As  the  slip  comes  from  the  washing 
machine  it  is  discharged  into  a  section  of  straight  troughing,  and  from 
this  into  another  of  the  same  depth,  but  five  or  six  times  the  width,  and 
divided  by  as  many  longitudinal  partitions.  The  water  with  suspended 
clay  passes  from  this  into  a  third  section,  twice  as  wide  as  the  second 
and  also  divided  by  a  number  of  longitudinal  divisions.  From  here 
the  water  and  clay  pass  into  the  settling  tanks. 

The  advantage  of  the  above  arrangement  is  that  the  water  flows 
continually  in  a  straight  course,  but  as  it  is  spread  out  each  time  over 
a  wider  space  it  flows  with  an  ever-decreasing  velocity. 

At  the  kaolin  mines  in  Cornwall,  where  this  plan  of  troughing  is 
used,  there  is  a  board  on  hinges  set  across  the  end  of  each  section. 
When  this  is  raised  the  water  is  backed  up  somewhat  and  the  velocity 
of  the  current  is  lessened,  or  if  the  water  is  flowing  too  ^owly  its  speed 
can  be  quickened  by  lowering  the  board.  In  the  Cornwall  district 
these  board  sections  are  known  as  the  micas. 

In  each  successive  section  the  cross-section  of  the  trough  is  doubled 
and  the  velocity  of  the  current  becomes  only  half  as  great. 

SETTLING  TANKS. 

^NText  to  the  troughs  come  the  settling  tanks.  These  are  sometimes 
large  and  deep,  sometimes  small  and  shallow.  The  former  type  is 
mostly  used  where  space  is  limited. 

Small  pits  have  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  slip  to  dry  more 
quickly,  especially  when  the  layer  of  sediment  is  not  very  thick.  A 
small  pit  also  takes  less  time  to  fill  and  empty,  whereas  a  large  pit 
requires  a  good  while  to  fill,  and  a  considerable  interval  is  then  required 
for  the  clay  or  kaolin  to  settle.  One  disadvantage  claimed  for  a  numbei: 
of  small  pits  is  that  a  thoroughly  average  product  is  not  obtained, 
owing  to  the  thin  iayer  of  settlings  and  small  amount  in  each;  and  fur- 
thermore, a  series  of  small  tanks  requires  considerable  room. 

The  advantages  of  big  pits  are  that  the  clay  can  be  discharged  into 
any  one  for  a  considerable  period,  and  if  the  clay  deposit  varies  in 
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character,  the  different  grades  get  into  the  one  tank  and  a  better  aver- 
age is  thereby  obtainable.  A  large  tank,  however,  requires  a  much 
longer  time  for  drying,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  filled  and  emptied  as 
many  times  a  season.  The  number  of  times  which  this  can  be  done 
during  the  working  period  dex)ends  primarily  on  the  size  of  the  tank, 
but  if  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  dry  the  clay  by  draining  and  evaporat- 
ing off  the  water,  then  the  location,  weather,  and  soil  exert  an  imx)ort- 
ant  influence. 

The  oonstruction  of  the  settling  tank  or  pit  depends  on  the  grade  of 
clay  to  be  washed.  For  common  clays  the  simplest  form  of  pit  is 
a  shallow  excavation,  or  an  earth  dam  thrown  up  in  a  level  place.  The 
bottom  should  slope  toward  the  outlet,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  sandy  a 
layer  of  sand  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  is  sometimes 
found  necessary  to  set  drains  in  the  soil  under  the  tank,  but  such  pro- 
visions are  not  of  much  use  in  the  case  of  very  fat  clays.  With  lean 
materials  a  drainage  system  works  well. 

For  white-burning  clays  and  kaolins  an  earth  pit  is  hardly  advisable, 
and  the  settling  tanks  are  generally  made  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or 
cement.  At  some  localities  in  Germany  the  tanks  are  paved  with 
porous  bricks.  When  the  kaolins  for  white  earthenware  and  porcelain 
are  washed  in  the  factory  both  the  troughing  and  settling  tanks  are 
lined  with  Portland  cement. 

Drying  the  kaolin  after  it  has  settled  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of 
two  ways: 

(1)  After  the  water  is  drawn  oft*  the  clay  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pit,  being  turned  over  with  a  shovel  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
nearly  dry  it  is  removed  to  racks.  This  is  the  cheapest  method  and 
one  best  adapted  to  low-grade  clays,  but  it  is  dependent  on  the 
weather. 

(2)  The  clay,  after  settling,  is  pumped  into  filter  presses  and  the 
water  is  expelled.  This  is  too  expensive  a  method  for  any  except  high- 
grade  clays,  but  in  their  case  it  is  usually  followed. 

At  Cornwall  J  England. — The  method  of  washing  the  kaolin  at  the 
mines  in  Gornwall,  England,  differs  so  essentially  from  those  described 
above  that  it  may  be  well  to  mention  it  in  some  detail.  As  mentioned 
in  another  portion  of  this  report,  the  deposits  in  that  region  consist  of 
a  loose,  crumbling  mass  of  kaolinite,  feldspar,  and  quartz.  The  pits 
are  all  open  workings,  some  of  them  200  feet  in  depth.  Streams  of 
water  are  directed  down  the  sides  of  the  pit  and  wash  down  the  kaolin, 
which  becomes  broken  up  in  its  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  the 
kaolin  and  water  run  into  long,  rectangular  stone  tanks  about  3  feet 
deep.  The  quartz  quickly  settles  in  these,  while  the  kaolin  and  mica 
remain  in  suspension.  As  the  tank  fills  up,  the  water,  with  the  kaolin, 
runs  off  through  an  overflow  into  a  sump,  from  which  it  is  pumped  up 
through  a  large  pipe  to  the  surface  and  discharged  into  the  micas.  In 
passing  along  these  the  fine  sand  and  mica  are  removed,  and  the  kaolin 
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which  is  discharged  into  the  settling  tanks  has  97  per  cent  clay  sub- 
stance. These  tanks  are  deep,  circular  pits  of  stone,  and  have  no 
special  advantage.  The  water  is  drawn  off  when  the  material  has  set- 
tled, and  the  wet  kaolin  is  shoveled  through  a  door  into  the  drying 
vats,  which  are  long,  narrow,  shallow  tanks  with  flues  underneath  for 
supplying  heat  from  the  fires  at  one  end  to  dry  the  kaolin.  The  quartz 
remaining  in  the  clay  pits  is  loaded  into  cars  from  time  to  time  and 
sent  to  the  surface. 

At  Bonne,  Denmark. — At  Bonne,  on  the  island  of  Bornholm,  Den- 
mark, a  special  plan  is  also  followed,  and  is  described  in  connection 
with  the  kaolin  at  that  locality. 

VOQT'S   EXPERIMENTS. 

Although  it  is  possible  by  washing  to  obtain  a  product  which  is  nearly 
pure  clay  substance  or  kaolinite,  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  present  in  the  kaolin  in  such 
a  finely  divided  condition  that  the  slowest  current  of  water  does  not 
cause  it  to  settle.  The  experiments  made  by  G.  Yogt  illustrate  this 
point  very  well. 

Mr.  Yogt  ^  considers  that  the  plasticity  which  clays  have  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  or  kaolinite.  Experiments 
which  he  made  show  that  the  kaolinite  is  not  the  only  substance  which 
remains  in  suspension  for  a  long  period.  For  his  trials  he  took  quartz 
from  Limousin,  orthoclase  from  Korway,  and  a  potash  mica.  All  three 
were  ground  very  fine,  and  then  washed  in  a  current  of  slightly  ammo- 
niacal  water.  The  washed  materials  were  then  allowed  to  stand.  After 
twenty-four  hours  each  of  the  liquids  was  as  opalescent  as  if  it  had 
washed  clay  in  suspension.  After  nine  days  the  turbidity  still  re- 
mained, but  was  less  marked.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  supernatant 
liquid  was  ladled  off  of  each  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added 
to  it.  The  suspended  materials  coagulated  and  settled,  and  the  precipi- 
tate was  collected,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  mica  which  had  remained 
in  suspension  during  the  nine  days  was  very  fine^  still  the  particles 
glittered  in  the  light.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  caused  the 
instant  settling  of  the  particles,  which  was  also  noticed  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  glittering.  The  settlings  of  mica  from  1  liter  of  water 
amounted  to  0.15  gram.  This  fine-grained  mica  possessed  a  plasticity 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  kaolin. 

From  the  decanted  liquid  of  the  feldspar  the  hydrochloric  acid 
brought  down  0.4  gram  of  this  mineral  per  liter,  while  of  the  quartz 
only  0.1  gram  of  sediment  was  obtained. 

A  very  plastic  clay  from  Dreux  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  and 
after  nine  days  a  precipitate  of  0.56  gram  was  brought  down. 

From  these  experiments  we  see  that  in  washing  kaolin  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  free  it  entirely  from  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 

1  Thonindustrie  Zeit.,  1893,  p.  liO. 
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If  salphoric  acid  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  kaolinite^  mica,  quartz, 
and  feldspar,  only  the  first  two  are  attacked.  The  clay  thus  becomes 
divided  into  a  solnble  and  insoluble  portion.  Each  will  have  alkalies, 
for  they  are  contained  in  both  mica  and  feldspar.  In  the  soluble  por- 
tion the  alkali  is  chiefly  potash,  and  when  it  increases  the  amount  of 
chemically  combined  water  decreases.  If  magnesia  mica  is  also  present, 
the  ratio  of  alumina  to  silica  decreases,  for  magnesia  mica  has  only  one- 
half  as  much  alumina  as  potash  mica. 

THE  RATION'AIi  AKAIiTSIS  OP  CTjAIT. 

It  is  a  common  custom  of  the  manufacturers  of  porcelain,  white  earth- 
enware, fire  brick,  and  other  refractory  goods — in  fact  of  all  products 
made  from  high  grades  of  clay — to  use  the  rational  analysis  as  a  guide 
in  making  up  their  mixtures  and  keeping  them  constant.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  analytical  method  is  that  it  resolves  the  clay  into  its  mineral 
components,  and  enables  us  thereby  to  get  an  insight  into  the  physical 
character  of  the  material  used,  which  is  frequently  a  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  than  its  chemical  composition. 

The  ordinary  quantitative  or  ultimate  chemical  analysis  regards  the 
clay  as  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  the  elements,  although  they  may  be 
present  in  entirely  different  combinations,  such  as  silicates,  carbonates 
or  hydrates,  sulphates,  etc.  This  condition  of  combination  is  of  impor- 
tance, for  it  may  make  a  vast  difference  whether  a  material  is  present 
as  a  silicate  or  a  carbonate. 

Silica  if  present  as  quartz  will  decrease  the  shrinkage  and  up  to 
certain  temperatures  increase  the  refractoriness,  but  if  present  in  the 
clay  as  a  component  of  feldspar  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  flux  and 
somewhat  increases  the  plasticity. 

It  is  not  Intended,  though,  that  the  rational  analysis  should  entirely 
supplant  the  ultimate,  for  this  is  not  possible,  as  each  serves  its  own 
purpose. 

The  ultimate  analysis  may  be  used  to  supply  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing x>oints: 

(1)  The  purity  of  the  clay,  showing  the  proportions  of  silica,  alumina, 
combined  water,  and  fluxing  impurities. 

(2)  From  the  ultimate  analysis  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  refrac- 
toriness of  the  clay,  for,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  total 
sum  of  fluxing  impurities  the  more  fusible  the  clay. 

(3)  The  color  to  which  the  clay  burns  may  also  be  judged  approxi- 
mately, for  the  greater  the  amount  of  iron  present  the  deeper  red  will 
the  clay  burn,  provided  the  iron  is  evenly  and  finely  distributed  and  an 
excess  of  lime  is  not  contained  in  the  clay.  If  the  proportion  of  iron 
to  lime  is  as  1  to  3,  then  a  buff  product  results,  provided  the  clay  is  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  or  vitrifaction.  The  above  conditions  will  be  affected 
by  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  burning  or  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the 
fire  gases. 
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(4)  Clays  with  a  large  amount  of  combined  water  sometimes  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  crack  in  burning.  This  combined  water  would  be  shown 
in  the  chemical  analysis. 

(5)  A  large  excess  of  silica  would  indicate  a  sandy  clay. 

These  are  practically  all  the  points  which  the  ultimate  analysis 
explains,  and  they  are  mostly  of  a  chemical  nature. 

As  regards  the  rational  analysis,  it  may  be  carried  out  in  a  simple 
way  or  an  elaborate  one. 

Most  kaolins  and  other  high-grade  clays  consist  only  of  kaolinite, 
quartz,  and  feldspar,  the  kaolinite  forming  the  finest  particles  of  the 
mass,  while  the  balance  is  quartz,  jteldspar,  and  perhaps  some  mica. 
The  finest  particles  are  known  as  the  clay  substance,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  having  the  properties  of  kaolinite,  for  the  latter  is  pres- 
ent in  it  in  such  a  large  excess.  'Sow  as  each  of  these  three  compo- 
nents of  the  kaolin — clay  substance,  quartz,  and  feldspar — have  chac* 
acteristic  properties,  the  kaolin  will  vary  in  its  behavior  according  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  constituents  predominates  or  tends  to  increase. 

As  to  the  characters  of  these  three:  Quartz  is  nearly  infusible,  non- 
plastic,  has  very  little  shrinkage,  and  is  of  low  tensile  strength;  feld- 
spar is  easily  fusible  and  of  low  plasticity  by  itself;  kaolinite  is  plastic 
and  quite  refractory,  but  shrinks  considerably  in  burning. 

Mica  may  practically  be  considered  as  kaolinite,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  usually^  so  little  of  it,  and  also  because  the  experiments  of 
G.  Yogt  have  indicated  that  it  acts  very  similarly  to  kaolin,  being, 
when  fine,  fairly  plastic,  and  unaffected  by  a  temperature  of  1,300^  O. 
In  chemical  composition  it  is  of  course  different  from  kaolinite,  but  in 
form  it  is  similar. 

If  now  a  kaolin  containing  clay  substance,  quartz,  and  feldspar  be 
treated  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  kaolinite  is  decomposed  into 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  hydrous  silica.  The  former  is  soluble  in 
water,  the  latter  is  removed  by  subsequent  treatment  with  caustic 
soda,  and  we  have  the  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar. In  this  residue  the  alumina  is  determined,  and  from  this  the 
amount  of  feldspar  is  calculated,  viz : 

102    :    566    :  :    a    :    X 

moleo.  wt.  molec.  wt.      weight  of 
alumina,  orthoclase.     alumina. 

This  is  subtracted  from  the  insoluble  residue,  and  the  difference  is 
the  quartz. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  conducting  a  rational  analysis,  which 
is  chiefly  applicable  when  the  clay  contains  other  minerals  besides  the 
kaolinite,  feldspar,  and  quartz,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag^ 
nesia,  and  appreciable  amounts  of  ferric  oxide  and  mica.  This  second 
method  is  Seger's  method  as  elaborated  by  Langenbeck,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example,  a  fire  clay  from  Ohio : 
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JntUjftU  of  fire  day  from  Ohio. 


I. 

Total 


II. 
Insoluble 


analysis,   j    in  HtS04. 


SiOa  .... 
Al,03... 
Fe^O,  . . . 
CaO  .... 
MgC... 

KaO 

Na^O..., 
Ignition 


Per  cent, 

73.21 

14.56 

4.79 

.51 

1.07 

1.75 

1.16 

3.70 


Per  cent. 

55.38 

2.35 

.39 

.15 

.05 

1.71 


ToUl 100.75 


60.03 


The  iDBolable  residae  consists  of  qnartz,  feldspar,  and  perhaps  traces 
of  silicate  minerals  approaching  feldspar  in  composition.  In  ortho- 
clase  (the  common  feldspar)  the  amount  of  silica  is  about  3.51  times 
that  of  alumina.  Therefore,  the  alumina  of  the  insoluble  portion  mul- 
tiplied by  3.51  gives  the  silica  of  the  feldspar,  which,  subtracted  from 
the  total  silica  of  residue,  leaves  the  silica  present  as  quartz.  Thus,  in 
the  column  2,  above,  we  have: 


2.35x3.51  = 

Alumina 

Flaxes  


Percent. 
8.25 
2.35 
2.20 


Percent  feldspar 12.80 


Subtracting  this  from  the  total  insoluble  residue  gives  the  amount  of 
quartz* 

As  the  clay  substance,  mica,  and  ferric  oxide  are  the  soluble  portion 
of  the  clay,  their  total  composition  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
insoluble  residue  (II)  from  the  total  analysis,  thus  obtaining: 


SiO, 

AliOa... 
Fe^Oa  .. 
CaO.... 
MgO... 
KaO.... 
Na»0... 
Ignition 


17.83 
12.21 

4.40 
.36 

1.02 

1.20 
3.70 
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If  we  take  the  average  oomx)08ition  of  mica  (iDclnding  mnscovite  and 
biotite)  as:  Si02,  50  per  cent;  A1203,  32  per  cent;  alkalies,  10  per  cent; 
and  other  fluxes,  8  per  cent,  then  we  have— 


IV. 

1.2x3.20—  . 

1.2x6— 

1.2X1—  .... 

1.2x0.8—  .. 

Percent. 

3. 84  AI2O3. 

6. 00  SiOa. 

1. 20  alkalies. 
f     .  50  magoesia. 
1     .  46  iron. 

Subtracting  Column  IV  from  III  gives  us  clay  substance  and  ferric 
oxide — 


SiOa  . 

AliOj 
Fe^Oa 
CaO. 


MgO.... 
Ignition 


Total 


11.83 

8.37 

3.94 

.36 

.52 

8.70 


By  this  operation  the  clay  has  been  resolved  into — 


Quartz 

Feldspar 

Mica 

Ferric  oxide  . . 
Clay  substance 


47.23 
12.80 
11.84 
3.94 
24.78 


Whether  it  will  be  of  practical  advantage  to  carry  out  a  rational 
analysis  to  this  extent  still  remains  to  be  seen.  As  before  stated  the 
work  of  Vogt  has  shown  that  the  mica  has  properties  closely  similar 
to  kaolinite,  so  that  there  will  be  no  real  need  of  separating  it  f^om 
the  clay  substance.  In  its  simpler  form,  however,  when  applied  to 
high-grade  clays,  the  rational  analysis  has  been  found  to  possess  great 
practical  value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  two  clays  have  the  same 
rational  composition  they  will,  other  things  being  equal,  behave  much 
alike  when  burned.    This  fact  is  made  use  of  by  the  potter,  for  example, 
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in  the  preparation  of  his  porcelain  or  white  earthenware  mixture,  also 
by  manufacturers  of  encaustic  tiles,  fire  brick,  etc. 

To  illustrate  this  |)oint  we  may  take  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
Porcelain  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  feldspar. 
Suppose  that  we  are  using  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  or  fire 
brick  a  kaolin  which  has  67.82  per  cent  of  clay  substance,  30.93  of 
quartz,  and  1.25  of  feldspar,  and  that  to  100  parts  of  this  is  added  50 
parts  of  feldspar.  This  would  give  us  a  mixture  of  45.21  per  cent  of 
clay  substance,  20.62  of  quartz,  and  34.17  of  feldspar. 

If  now  for  the  clay  we  had  been  using  we  substituted  one  with  66.33 
per  cent  of  clay  substance,  15.61  of  quartz,  and  18.91  of  feldspar,  and 
made  no  other  changes,  the  mixture  would  then  contain  44.22  per  cent 
of  clay  substance,  10.41  of  quartz,  and  45.98  of  feldspar. 

This  last  mixture  shows  such  an  increase  in  feldspar  that  it  must 
give  much  greater  shrinkage  and  fusibility;  but,  knowing  the  rational 
analysis  of  the  new  clay,  it  would  be  easy  by  making  a  simple  calcula- 
tion to  ascertain  how  much  quartz  or  feldspar  should  be  added  to  bring 
the  mixture  back  to  its  normal  composition. 


EFFECT  OF   FLUXES  11^  CI4AYS. 

Mr.  E.  Cramer,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Firebrick  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  has  recently  carried  on  a  series  of  tests  to  determine 
the  volatility  and  effect  of  fluxes  in  clay.^  A  very  nearly  pure  clay  was 
taken  for  the  exx)eriments,  aud  first  two  fluxes  were  added  to  it  and 
then  three.  The  results  obtained  were  fairly  uniform,  but  there  was 
always  some  variation,  just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  fusing 
point  of  a  raw  clay  and  that  of  grog  made  from  it,  the  latter  being 
higher. 

The  composition  of  the  kaolin  used  by  Cramer  in  his  experiments 
was  as  follows : 


CompoHti&n  of  ktiolin  in  experimenting  with  Jluxee. 

Per  cent. 

Silica 

46.46 

38.15 

1.12 

.51 

.10 

1.06 

12.82 

Alumina 

Ferric  oxide 

Lime -- 

Magnesia 

Alkalies 

Ignition ...- 

From  this  analysis  the  composition  of  what  the  kaolin  would  be  after 
ignition  can  be  calculated,  and  is  as  given  in  column  1  of  the  following 

>  Thonlndustrie  Zeit.,  1807,  p.  288. 
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table,  while  'So,  2  shows  its  composition  after  it  has  been  ignited  to 
cone  30: 

Analyses  of  clay  after  ignition. 


Silica 

AliOa 

FegOs 

CaO 

MgO 

Alkalies 

Total 


100.00 


Per  cent. 

Percent 

53.14 

53.29 

43.72 

44.47 

1.26 

1.10 

.56 

.43 

.11 

.09 

1.21 

.74 

100.12 


Fo.  2  shows  a  decrease  in  Fe203,  GaO,  and  alkalies. 

As  the  Deville  furnace  gives  a  reducing  action,  Cramer  tried  mixing 
the  kaolin  with  carbon  made  from  the  coking  of  sugar.  The  mixture 
was  heated  a  number  of  times  to  cone  30,  and  this  gave  on  analysis: 

Analysis  of  a  mixture  of  kaolin  and  carbon  after  burning. 


SiOa 

AI2O3 

FejOa 

CaO , 

MgO 

Alkalies 

Total * 


Per  cent. 


54.06 

44.58 

1.02 

Trace. 

Trace. 

.40 


100.06 


From  these  experiments  Cramer  considers  that  the  fluxes  are  volatile. 
He  considers  the  greater  amount  volatilized  in  the  latter  case  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  clay  mixture  is  more  porous. 

The  losses  seemed  so  small  that  Mr.  Cramer  endeavored  by  some 
means  to  catch  the  volatilized  materials  and  get  enough  of  them  for 
analysis.  He  accordingly  put  a  fireclay  tube  through  a  Deville  fur- 
nace and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  tube  placed  a  piece  of  kaolin. 
The  ends  of  the  tube  were  connected  with  others  of  glass.  After  heat- 
ing the  furnace  to.cone  30,  a  stream  of  air  was  forced  in  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  there  immediately  appeared  a  white  cloud  in  the  tube. 
This  white  material  was  collected  and  on  analysis  gave  (So,  1) : 
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Analyses  cf  volatile  portions  of  fluxes. 


SiO,  .... 
AliOa.... 
FoaOa  ... 

CaO 

MgO.... 
Alkalies, 


Total 


1 
1 

9 

3 

1 

Pereent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

59.60 

61.10 

67.32 

12.40 

11.20 

5.98 

9.10 

11.27 

10.98 

'        1.20 

.91 

1.21 

7.50 

6.41 

7.19 

9.95 

8.92 

7.49 

99.75 

99.81 

100.17 

No.  2  shows  the  composition  of  sublimate  when  steam  instead  of  plain 
air  was  passed  through  the  tube,  while  No.  3  shows  the  composition 
when  illuminating  gas  was  used.  In  the  latter  case  a  lot  of  graphite 
was  deposited,  but  this  was  burned  off  before  analyzing  the  sublimate. 

These  experiments  Oramer  considers  to  be  conclusive.  He  thinks 
that  in  long-continued  exposure  to  heat  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fluxes  must  pass  off. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  a  lump  of  sand  mixed  with  a 
little  clay.  The  products  of  volatilization  had  74.2  per  cent  Si02,  and 
3.8  per  cent  AI2O3. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  fluxes  did  not  always 
give  the  same  result  when  added  to  a  clay  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
its  fusibility.  It  could  furthermore  be  determine<l  by  actual  weighing 
that  a  mixture  of  90  parts  by  weight  of  kaolin  and  10  parts  of  calcium 
nitrate  which  were  burned  at  10  lost  0.56  per  cent  on  heating  up  to 
cone  30. 

A  lime  and  clay  mixture  was  heated  10  times  in  a  porcelain  kiln  up 
to  cone  17.  No.  1  shows  its  cotaiposition  before  burning  and  No.  2  after 
ignition. 

Analyses  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime  before  and  after  burning. 


SiOi 

Al,03 

Fe>03 

CaO 

MgO 

Alkalies 

Total 


Per  cenL 

48.37 

42.67 

.80 

7.27 

.24 

.64 


99.99 


Per  cent. 

49.00 

43.18 

.61 

6.69 

.19 

.51 


100.18 
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A  similar  mixture  of  clay  and  magnesia  before  burning  and  after 
gave: 

Analysa  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  magnetia  before  and  after  burning. 


SiOa 

AI2O3.... 
FeaOa  ,-. 

CaO 

MgO.... 
Alkalies . 


1 

9 

PsrcenL 

PerenU. 

48.  d9 

49.17 

43.65 

43.90 

.80 

.60 

.35 

.32 

6.25 

5.61 

.60 

.56 

Total !    100.04 


100.16 


Further  experiments  showed  that  most  of  the  loss  occurs  in  the  first 
burning. 

As  regards  the  relative  effect  of  the  different  fluxes  on  the  fusibility, 
Gramer  thinks  that  they  are  all  the  same,  when  considered  in  their 
equivalent  amounts.  Thus,  the  kaolin,  when  replaced  by  one-fifth  its 
equivalent  weight  of  fluxes,  has  its  fusion  point  reduced  from  35  to 
between  33  and  34.  Expressing  these  equivalents  in  percentages,  we 
get— 

Equivalent  percentagee  of  different  olay  fiuxee. 


KaO. 
FeO. 
NaaO 
CaO. 
MgO 


Per  cent. 


7.25 
6.55 
4.78 
4.32 
3.04 


In  other  words,  4.32  per  cent  of  lime  would  lower  the  fusibility  as 
much  as  5.55  per  cent  ferrous  oxide. 


BUBOPEAN"  CJLAY8. 

The  countries  in  which  high-grade  clays  and  kaolins  are  mined  at 
the  present  time  are  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  England, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  Those  which  supply  the  American 
market  are  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany.  The  first  and  third 
export  large  quantities  of  glass-pot  clays;  the  second,  much  kaolin  and 
ball  clay. 

The  supplies  of  English  kaolin  seem  almost  inexhaustible,  but  deposits 
of  astonishing  extent  are  rapidly  becoming  known  in  Russia,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  Germany  that  she  can  draw  upon  other  countries  for  some 
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of  tbe  china  clay  which  she  uses.    In  commerce  the  term  "  china  clay  " 
is  restricted  to  the  English  kaolins. 

FRANCE. 

The  porcelain  fac^tories  at  Limoges  and  that  at  Sevres  have  for  a 
number  of  years  drawn  part  of  their  kaolin  from  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  series  of  clay  deposits  to  be  found  in  Europe.  These 
deposits  of  kaolin  occur  to  the  northwest  of  the  little  town  of  Coussac- 
Bonneval,  south  of  Limoges,  although  the  locality  is  given  in  all  books 
as  St.  Yrieix.  In  this  region  there  is  found  a  series  of  pegmatite  veins 
in  gray  gneiss,  whose  width  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  about  one 
hundred  feet,  this  being  the  greatest  width  noticed.  Praetically  the 
only  foreign  mineral  associated  with  the  feldsx)ar  is  quartz,  and  even 
this  is  very  rare,  so  that  the  decomposition  of  the  former  gives  rise  to 
a  kaolin  of  snowy  whiteness  and  one  which  after  mining  can  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  mill  without  first  having  to  go  through  a  washing 
process,  as  it  contains  no  coarse  grains. 

Two  kinds  of  kaolin  are  distinguished,  viz,  <^pure  kaolin*'  and 
^'  pebbly  kaolin,''  the  latter  having  numerous  fine  grains  of  undecom- 
posed  feldspar. 

At  present  these  kaoiiu  deposits  are  worked  in  a  most  primitive 
fashion.  The  materia]  is  dug  with  a  pick  and  shovel  and  put  into  small 
trays,  each  of  which  is  carried  on  the  head  of  a  woman  or  boy  to  the 
inspection  hut,  where  the  pieces  are  carefully  looked  over  to  see  ttiat 
no  dirt  has  adhered  to  them  and  then  taken  to  the  storage  bin,  where 
they  remain  until  shipped. 

Although  there  is  evidently  an  enormous  quantity  of  available 
material,  still  the  development  of  these  kaolin  beds  has  been  retarded 
for  two  reasons,  viz,  that  the  deposits  are  owned  by  a  number  of 
different  persons  whose  various  properties  lie  sandwiched  in  between 
one  another,  and  also  because  in  mining  the  pits  have  to  be  kept  free 
from  water  by  continual  pumping.  The  water  generally  has  to  be 
conducted  ofif  over  neighboring  property,  and  this  is  sometimes  not 
allowed  by  the  adjacent  proprietor  for  fear  that  his  neighbor  may  gain 
some  slight  advantage.  Consequently  much  of  the  kaolin  remains 
untouched  and  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  to  buy  up  the  whole  tract. 

19  GBOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 ^26 
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The  following  analyses  indicate  the  composition  of  the  Oonssac- 
Bonneval  kaolin,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  the  highest  grades 
of  porcelain  ware: 

Analyaei  of  Cousgao-Bonnecal  kaolin. 


SiOi  .... 

AI2O3.... 

Fe^Oa  . . . 

CaO  ... 

MgO.... 

Alkalies 

Ignition 


Per  cent. 
47.71 
36.78 


13. 03 


Per  eent. 

58.39 

27.52 

.36 

1.52 

.41 

4.29 

7.19 


Total 100.10 


I 


99.68 


1.  J.  Foy,  La  c^ramiqne  des  constructions,  Paris  1883,  and  Dttmler,  p.  81. 

2.  Seg.  Ges.  Sohrift,  p.  522. 

ENGLAND. 

In  England  kaolin'  or  china  clay  is  mined  principally  in  Oornwall, 
near  the  towns  of  St.  Austell  and  St.  Stephens,  and  also  at  Tregoning 
Hill,  near  Breage.  In  Devon  it  is  worked  at  Lee  Moor,  near  Plympton 
and  Gornwood,  on  the  south  side  of  Dartmoor. 

The  deposits  iu  the  vicinity  of  St.  Austell  are  perhaps  the  most 
important,  and  many  of  the  pits  are  of  gigantic  size. 

The  clay  or  kaolin  results  from  the  decomposition  of  granite,  the 
decomposed  rock  generally  forming  a  band  of  variable  width  on  either 
side  of  a  tin  vein.  In  former  years  the  veins  were  worked  for  the  tin 
they  contained,  but  the  kaolinized  granite  of  the  walls  having  also 
been  noticed,  Mr.  William  Cookworthy,  about  1750,  made  experiment's 
with  the  kaolin  in  order  to  test  its  applicability  to  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  stoneware.  These  tests  were  so  successful  that  the 
mining  of  tin  was  given  up  and  that  of  kaolin  begun,  as  it  was  found 
far  more  profitable.  Since  that  time  the  kaolin  mining  industry  has 
increased  enormously,  so  tliat  the  annual  shipments  from  Cornwall 
amount  to  about  300,000  tons. 

The  washed  kaolin  is  used  for  two  purposes,  pottery  manufacture 
and  paper  manufacture.  That  for  the  latter  purpose  is  the  whitest  and 
finest  material  obtainable.  The  kaolin  for  pottery  use  is  shipped  not 
only  to  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark,  and  to  the  United  States,  where  it 
enters  into  serious  competition  with  the  American  raw  materials.  For 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  it  is  mixed  with  feldspar  and  quartz  and 
perhaps  a  little  plastic  clay,  but  for  white  earthenware  considerable 
ball  clay  is  added. 
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The  following  series  of  ultimate  analyses,  taken  from  varioas  sources, 
illustrate  well  the  composition  of  the  washed  material : 

Analyses  of  washed  kaolins  from  dfrnwall,  England, 


SiOa  .... 
Al^Oa  ... 
FeaOa  ... 
MgO.... 
CaO  .... 
Alkalies. 
H,0 


9 


Ptr  cent 
46.60 
39.60 
.10 


Total. 


.21 
13.03 


99.54 


Percent 
46.90 
38.35 
.09 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
45. 38  '  45. 20 


40.11 
.02 


37.80 
1.50 


1.38 
12.55 


}■ 


36 


1.17 
12.62 


{: 


1  20 
12.50 


99.27  I  99.66     98.20 


Per  cent. 

48.26 

37.64 

.46 

Trace. 

.06 

1.56 

12.02 


100.00 


Per  cent. 
47.47 
38.79 


1 
.44  !j 


.21 

.07 

1.14 

11.92 


100.04 


T    . 

8 

Per  cent. 

Percent, 

45.52 

46.38 

.       40. 76 

38.60 

2.17 

3.47 

Trace. 

Trace. 

1.90 

1.77 

Ign.  9. 61 

9.08 

99. 96 

99.30 

1-4.  From  paper  by  J.  H.  ColliDs,  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Clays.    Min.  Mag., 
1887. 

5.  H.  Hecht,  Then  Industrie  Zeit.,  1891,  p.  293.    The  sample  was  white,  free  from 
grit^  and  made  a  lean  paste  when  mixed  with  water. 

6.  Ibid.,  white  kaolin,  lean,  and  slaked  to  paste  of  little  plasticity. 

7.  Blaebarrow,   St.  Austell.    L.  Playfair,  analyst.    Catalogue  to  Collection  of 
British  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Museum  Prao.  Geol.,  London,  1893. 

8.  St.  Stephens,  Cornwall.    L.  Playfair,  analyst.    Ibid. 

The  following  three  rational  analyses  show  the  high  percentage  of 
clay  substance  in  the  English  china  clay: 

Rational  composition  of  English  china  clays. 


Per  cent. 

Clay  substance |      94. 25 

Quartz .98 

Feldspar 4.77 


i> 


Per  cent. 
94.25 
1.26 
4.49 


} 


Per  cent. 
97.50 

2.50 


1  and  2  are  the  rational  analyses  of  samples  5  and  6  of  the  preceding  table. 
3.  Made  by  H.  Ries  from  sample  from  Royal  Porcelain  Works  in  Berlin. 
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The  analyses  by  Hecht  were  made  in  connection  with  some  experi- 
ments on  the  porosity  and  shrinkage  of  kaolins,  and  the  following 
determinations  were  made  on  the  same  samples  of  which  his  analyses 
are  given  above : 

Shrinkage  and  porosity  of  china  clay  at  different  temperatures . 


Porosity. 

Shrinkage. 

Temperature. 

'    1 

9 

1 

«    i 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Air  dried 

2.75 
4.17 

2.67 
5.17 

At  cone  .09 

48.72 

49.19 

At  cones  2  and  3.. 

45.51 

46.88 

7.33 

6.50 

At  cones  7  and  8.. 

38.07 

40.54 

11.17 

11.59 

At  cone  12 

28.63 

37.56 

13.91 

14.00 

At  cone  18 

7.63 

7.34 

19.33 

21.08 

There  still  remains  to  be  known  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  washed 
kaolin.  A  sample  from  the  pits  of  Messrs.  Martin  Brothers  at  St.  Ans- 
tell,  in  Cornwall,  was  mechanically  analyzed  by  the  writer  and  yielded 
the  following  amounts  and  sizes  of  particles,  30  grams  being  taken: 

Mechanical  analysis  of  clay  from  Si.  Austell, 


Clay  substance,  particles  to  0.01  mm.  diameter. 

Silt,  particles  up  to  0.025  mm 

Very  fine  sand,  particles  up  to  0.04  mm 

Fine  sand,  particles  from  0.04  to  0.2  mm 

Total 


I     Grams. 

I       23.60 

3. 21 

!        2.13 

.70 


29.64 


The  method  employed  to  wash  the  kaolin  is  described  under  the 
heading  ^<  Methods  of  washing  clays." 

BALL   CLAYS. 

Lying  in  the  neighboring  region,  in  Devon,  is  an  important  series  of 
plastic  clays  which  have  been  derived  from  the  erosion  of  the  neigh- 
boring granitic  hills.  These  plastic  clays  are  mined  in  two  separate 
areas,  one  8  miles  south  of  Torrington,  the  other  near  Xewton  Abbot, 
in  Devonshire.  This  latter,  known  as  the  Bovey  clay,  has  been  worked 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  much  used  by  British  potters  under 
the  name  of  Teignmouth  clay,  because  it  is  shipped  from  this  latter 
locality. 
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The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  clay  :^ 

Analysis  of  Teignmouih  clay. 


Per  cent. 


SiO«  .... 
Al,03.... 
CaO  .... 

FeO 

MgO.... 

KaO 

H,0 

Moisture 


52.06 

29.38 

.43 

2.37 

.02 

2.29 

10.27 

2.66 


[_._._ 


Total 


99. 38 


Mach  clay  of  a  similar  natare^  known  as  Poole  clay,  is  mined  at 
Wareham.  It  is  a  blae  plastic  clay  of  Tertiary  age  and  is  extensively 
used  by  manafacturers  of  white  earthenware  and  stoneware.  The 
following  analyses  indicate  its  ultimate  composition: 

Analyses  of  Poole  clay. 


QHh  .... 
AljOa  ... 

FeO 

CaO.'... 
MffO.... 

KjO 

H.O 

MoiBiure 


Percent, 

Percent 

48.99 

59.61 

32.11 

26.81 

2.34 

2.03 

.43 

.82 

.22 

.44 

3.31 

3.57 

9.63 

7.46 

1 

2.33 

" 

Total 


99.36 


100.74 


1.  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Mas.  Prac.  Geol.,  p.  27,  1893. 

2.  DUmmler.     Ziegel-fabrikation,  p.  82.    No.  2  bums  yellowish  white. 

■ 

The  beds  near  Torrington  are  also  of  considerable  extent,  although 
at  times  of  irregular  quality,  so  that  shaft  and  drift  mining  have  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  removing  sandy  beds 
which  liave  no  value.  Both  stoneware  and  ball  clays  are  obtained,  and 
are  of  a  highly  i)lastic,  tough  nature.  The  poorer  grades  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

Both  the  Poole  and  Torrington  plastic  clays  are  shipped  without 
washing. 


Percy's  MeUllurgy,  vol.  1, 1875,  p.  99. 
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A  sample  of  the  Torrington  ball  clay  was  analyzed  mechaDicallyy 
with  the  followinf?  results: 

Mechanical  analytU  of  Torrington  hall  clay. 


Clay  substance 86. 33 

Silt 5.27 

Very  fine  sand 4. 70 

Fine  sand 1. 80 


Total 


98.10 


This  shows  a  high  percentage  of  line  particles,  several  per  cent  more 
than  washed  kaolin.  This  is  qaite  natural  when  we  consider  the  grind- 
ing which  the  clay  particles  must  have  undergone  in  being  washed 
down  to  their  present  resting  place. 

Eefractory  shale  clays  of  Carboniferous  age  occur  near  Stourbridge, 
England,  and  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  are  generally  mined  by  means 
of  drifts.  These  refractory  clays  of  Great  Britain  bear  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  the  crucibles  and  muffles  made  from  them  are  well  known. 
The  table  of  analyses  following  this  report  indicates  their  composition. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  far  advanced  certain  branches  of  the  English 
clay-working  industry  are  as  compared  with  others  which  show  the 
greatest  backwardness. 

The  manufacture  of  granite  ware  and  the  white  earthenware  indus- 
try has  reached  a  high  stage  of  perfection,  especially  in  Stafford- 
shire; and  the  Wedgewood,  Doulton,  and  Royal  Worcester  \^are8  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  They  are  all  characteristic  prod- 
ucts, but  their  quality  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experiment  and 
not  dependent  on  any  peculiarity  in  the  raw  materials  used. 

Much  of  the  plastic  clay  from  Poole  and  Torrington  is  used  at  the 
Lambeth  potteries  of  Doulton  &  Go.  for  the  manufacture  of  stone- 
ware, tiles,  and  chemical  stoneware. 

Large  quantities  of  the  stoneware  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  frequently  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  manner  by  very  simple 
means.  The  ware  is  taken  when  freshly  molded,  but  firm  enough  to 
handle.  In  this  condition  designs  can  be  impressed  on  the  surface  by 
means  of  lace,  leather,  green  leaves  or  other  objects.  Other  designs 
are  incised  in  the  clay  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife.  Eaised  designs  are 
produced  by  molding  the  relief  decoration  in  a  plaster  mold  and  sub- 
sequently fastening  it  on  to  the  ware  by  means  of  slip. 

BRICK  AND   TILE   CLAY. 

In  tiles  and  enameled  brick  English  manufacturers  have  been  very 
successful,  but  face  brick  of  good  quality  are  extremely  rare  in  Great 
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Britain.  The  ordinary  building  brick  used  in  London  are  porous, 
underburned  products,  made  from  a  calcareous  loam  and  molded  by- 
hand.  A  second  kind,  and  one  much  used  in  London  for  fronts,  is  a 
large,  lightered  brick,  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  scratched  by  the  knife. 
These  are  called  <^  rubbers.'' 

Up  to  the  present  time  very  few  dry  press  brick  have  been  used,  as 
the  London  architects  have  regarded  them  with  strong  disfavor. 

At  Peterborough,  north  of  London,  is  the  great  center  of  the  pressed- 
brick  industry.  The  material  used  is  the  Fletton  shale,  a  stifi',  purplish 
clay.  Many  large  works  are  located  at  this  point,  and  the  pits  have  a 
depth  of  30  to  40  feet.  Most  of  the  shale  is  discharged  directly  into  a 
dry  pan,  but  some  of  it  is  dried  first  on  heated  floors  or  on  top  of  the 
kilns  in  order  to  add  to  the  dry  pans  when  the  clay  coming  from  the 
bank  is  too  moist. 

The  molding  is  done  in  Whittaker  and  Piatt  dry-press  machines.  The 
brick  are  burned  in  a  modified  form  of  Hoffmann  kiln.  Few  of  those 
made  on  the  dry-press  machines  came  from  the  kiln  without  showing 
numerous  reticulated  cracks  on  the  surface,  but  thoso  made  on  stiff 
mud  presses  are  usually  free  from  it.  Most  of  the  kilns  at  Peterbor- 
ough are  so  constructed  that  the  greater  i)ortion  of  heat  passes  directly 
to  the  chimney  from  each  chamber,  only  a  small  portion  reaching  the 
next  chamber  through  openings  in  the  brick  partitions.  These  open- 
ings are  covered  with  paper.  In  the  newer  kilns  erected  at  Peterbor- 
ough, however,  provision  has  been  made  for  conducting  the  heat  from 
the  cooling  chambers  to  those  not  yet  burned.  With  the  old  arrange- 
ment the  water  smoking  of  each  chamber  had  to  be  accomplished  by 
building  a  temporary  fireplace  in  the  bricked-up  doorway. 

The  Staffordshire  blue  brick,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  hard,  dense 
bluish-black  brick  used  sometimes  for  building,  but  mostly  for  pave- 
ments, curbs,  sewers,  walls,  and  abutments.  The  clay  used  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  the  greatest  quantity  of  these  brick  is  made,  is  a 
very  ferruginous  shale.  The  material  is  first  passed  through  a  pair  of 
rolls  and  then  to  a  circular  tempering  pan,  where,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  it  is  mixed  to  a  thick  paste  ready  for  the  stiff-mud  machine. 
Some  of  the  brick  are  re-pressed,  and  large  blocks  are  molded  by  hand. 
Tlie  brick  are  dried  on  floors  heated  by  flues  passing  underneath,  but 
the  special  character  of  the  product  is  made  in  the  burning.  This  is 
done  in  circular  or  rectangular  kilns  which  hold  45,000  normal-sized 
brick.  The  heat  is  raised  until  the  brick  are  on  the  point  of  vitrify- 
ing. Salt  is  then  thrown  into  each  of  the  fire  holes,  so  that  the  brick 
become  covered  with  a  thin  glaze.  At  the  same  time  fresh  coal  is 
heaped  onto  the  fires  and  all  openings  in  the  kiln  are  closed  tight. 
This  causes  a  reduction  of  the  iron  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  brick 
and  the  thorough  fusing  together  of  the  particles  in  this  outer  crust. 
On  breaking  open  such  a  burned  brick  there  is  seen  the  outer  bluish- 
black,  thoroughly  dense  portion  from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick,  while 
within  this  the  body  of  the  brick  is  still  a  deep  red. 
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These  blue  brick  have  been  foand  to  possess  enormous  strength  and 
toughness  and  great  resistance  to  weathering;  hence  their  extensive 
use  throughout  Great  Britain. 

fuller's  earth. 

Fuller's  earth  is  found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  England,  but 
though  of  wide  distribution  geographically  the  individual  occurrences 
are  generally  of  limited  extent. 

The  original  use  of  the  English  earth  was  for  fulling  cloth,  and  at 
one  time  it  was  considered  so  valuable  for  this  purpose  and  sought 
after  so  much  by  foreign  as  well  as  English  cloth  manufacturers  that 
the  British  Parliament  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  its  exportation.  Since 
then  large  quantities  of  the  material  have  been  used  in  the  clarification 
of  oils,  and  for  many  years  the  English  earth  has  been  the  only  satis- 
factory one.  The  recent  discoveries  in  the  United  States  have,  how- 
ever, made  themselves  seriously  felt  in  England. 

In  England  the  term  ^^  fuller's  earth  "  is  used,  unfortunately,  as  a 
stratigraphic  as  well  as  an  economic  term.  According  to  Mr.  A.  0.  O. 
Oameron,  of  the  British  Geological  Survey,'  this  name  is  applied  to  the 
marly  bed  overlying  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  south  of  England.  Mr. 
Cameron  states  that  the  true  fuller's  earth  is  well  developed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bath,  where  it  can  be  traced  all  around  the  hills.  He 
adds: 

From  the  presence  in  it  of  bands  of  blue  and  yeUow  clay,  which  is  true  fnUer's 
earth,  the  term  originaUy  limited  to  these  varieties  has  been  subsequently  applied 
to  the  entire  formation,  and  has  ever  since  retained  its  place  in  geological  nomen- 
clature. 

The  fuller's  earth  formation  extends  from  Dorset  through  East  Somerset  and 
Gloucestershire,  beyond  this  it  being  almost  entirely  absent.  It  has  not  been  found, 
either,  in  the  north  of  England.  Patches  of  the  material  have  been  found  here  and 
there  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  occurrences,  owing  to  their  very  limited 
extent,  are  of  no  commercial  value.  For  a  notice  of  these  minor  occurrences  refer- 
ence  may  be  made  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward's  report  on  the  '' Geology  of  England  and 
Wales." 

The  most  important  beds  of  fuller's  earth  are  found  in  the  Lower 
Greensand  formation,  and  the  material  has  been  actively  mined  on  the 
borders  of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  The  Lower  Green- 
sand  formation  attains  its  greatest  development  in  the  region  around 
Wobum  Sands,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fuller's  earth  mining  has  been 
most  actively  carried  on. 

Fuller's  earth  has  been  found  at  a  number  of  other  localities,  as  in 
the  marl  beds  at  Kaddle  pits,  near  Braithwell,  northeast  of  Eotheram; 
also  at  Eenton,  in  Yorkshire;  from  the  chalk  deposits  at  Bepton,  in 
Surrey,  and  from  the  Kaif^sgrove  kiln.  Beading. 

The  formation  carrying  fuller's  earth  near  Bath  has  a  thickness  of 
400  feet.  In  one  pit  at  N"utfield,  near  Keigate,  in  Surrey,  the  earth  has 
a  thickness  of  8  to  12  feet,  but  it  generally  runs  from  4  to  6  feet  in 


'Geology, Mining, and  Economic  Uses  of  Fuller's  Earth:  Fed.  Inst.,  Min.  Eng.,  Sept.,  18B3. 
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thickness.    PortioDS  of  the  beds  are  generally  discolored,  owing  to  tbe 
oxidation  of  the  iron. 

The  formation  aroand  Woborn  Sands  is  about  220  feet  thick,  the 
fuller's  earth  forming  a  bed  about  12  feet  in  thickness  in  the  lower  half 
of  this.  The  whole  12  feet,  however,  can  not  be  used;  on  the  contrary, 
only  about  one-half  of  it  is  mined.  Analyses  of  this  material  made  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harland  gave  the  following: 

Analyses  of  yellow  earth  from  Wohurn  Sands, 


S\Oi 

MiOz 

FeaO, 

CaO 

MgO 

Alkalies 

Moistare , 

Ignition 

Total 100.00 


Lump. 

Powdered. 

Percent. 

PereenL 

47.10 

47.20 

16.27 

15.66 

10.00 

10.64 

2.63 

2.24 

3.16 

2.00 

.46 

15.44 

15.12 

5.73 

5.36 

100.00 

99.00 

Analysis  of  blue  earth  (undried)  from  Woburn  Sandn. 


SiOi  . 
AlaOa. 

CaO  . 


Per  cent. 


MgO.... 
Alkalies. 
MoiHtnrn 
Iguition 


Total 


40.50 
12.20 
6.80 
1.57 
1.00 
1.15 
33. 50 
3.25 

99.97 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  earth — the  blue  and  the 
yellow — which  do  not  differ  much  in  chemical  composition.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  yellow  earth  is  more  valuable  commercially. 

The  workings  at  Woburn  Sands  are  all  underground,  the  earth  being 
reached  by  a  timbered  slope  about  300  feet  long.  From  the  foot  of 
this  drifts  are  run  off  in  different  directions,  and  these  also  require 
timbering.  The  fuller's  earth  is  dug  by  means  of  picks  and  shovels 
and  hauled  to  the  surface  in  a  small  car.  It  goes  first  to  the  drying 
house,  which  is  two  stories  high  and  contains  sheet-iron  shelving  on 
which  the  earth  is  spread  out.    The  heat  is  supplied  by  flues  under- 
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neath  the  lower  floor  and  coal  fires  at  one  end.  The  thoroughly  dried 
earth  is  fed  into  a  cyclone  palverizer  and  the  powdered  material  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  powerfdl  fan.  A  sorting  takes  place  at  this  stage 
by  the  impalpably  fine  material  being  carried  farther  along  the  off-take 
flue  than  that  which  is  not  ground  so  fine.  Those  portions  of  the 
earth  not  ground  fine  enough  to  be  carried  off  by  the  air  current  fall 
back  into  the  pulverizer. 

The  earth  as  mined  is  mostly  very  fine  grained,  dense,  and  homo- 
geneous, but  not  always  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bath  earth.  'Streaks  of  sand  occur  both  in  the  yellow  and  blue 
earth,  but  they  are  not  extracted,  the  grains  being  ground  up  in  the 
pulverizer. 

The  colors  are  not  confined  to  particular  layers,  but  both  yellow  and 
blue  often  occur  in  the  same  one,  intermixed.  This  necessitates  sorting 
by  hand. 

All  of  the  Woburn  earth  quickly  falls  to  pieces  when  dropped  into 
water,  and  exhibits  no  plasticity. 

The  product  of  these  mines  is  probably  the  best  obtained  in  England, 
.and  it  is  exported  on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  oil  refineries. 

Another  important  plant  is  located  at  Midford,  near  Bath,  but  the 
earth  mined  at  this  locality  is  used  only  for  fulling  clotli,  not  having 
been  found  suitable  for  clarifying  oils. 

The  Midford  fuller's  earth  is  a  compact,  dense,  hard  material,  usually 
of  fine  grain,  gray  color,  and  conchoidal  fracture.  Pebbles  and  Jurassic 
mollusks  are  common  in  it. 

As  it  comes  from  the  mines,  the  material  is  discharged  into  a  form  of 
wet  pan,  in  which  the  sides  are  higher  than  the  rollers,  so  that  the  latter 
can  be  covered  with  water.  The  earth  is  constantly  shoveled  into  the 
machine  and  water  is  added  at  the  same  time.  The  lumps  of  earth 
•sink  to  the  bottom  and  coming  under  the  rollers  are  thoroughly  broken 
up.  The  sand  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  but  the  particles  of 
fuller's  earth  float  around  in  suspension  in  the  water  and  pass  off  with 
the  latter  through  an  outlet  at  the  top  of  the  pan.  In  doing  so  the 
material  goes  through  a  16-mesh  screen.  The  earth  and  water  then  flow 
through  earthenware  pipes  to  the  works,  where  they  are  discharged  into 
pits,  passing  first  over  a  trough  with  riffles  to  catch  any  remaining  sand, 
and  through  another  screen  to  separate  sticks  or  leaves.  The  tanks 
are  of  wood  and  four  in  number,  and  after  one  is  filled  the  earth  takes 
about  thirty  days  to  settle.  The  clear  water  is  then  drawn  off  through 
a  series  of  openings,  closable  with  pegs,  at  one  end  of  the  tank.  The 
moist  earth  which  has  settled  in  the  bottom  is  then  removed  to  the  ' 
drying  vat.  This  is  about  160  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep. 
The  floor  is  of  porous  brick  and  under  it  are  9  flues  extending  from  the 
drying  furnace  to  the  chimney.  The  remaining  water  is  thus  driven 
out  by  heat  and  the  earth  is  packed  in  bags  for  shipment.  Even  the 
washed  earth  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  sand,  which  can  be 
instantly  detected  by  placing  a  piece  between  the  teeth.    By  carrying 
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the  washiDg  process  on  more  carefally,  however,  much  of  this  remaining 
sand  coald  be  removed. 

GERMANY. 

The  high-grade  clays  of  Germany  fall  into  two  classes,  viz.  residual 
clays,  or  kaolins,  and  sedimentary  clays. 

The  kaolins  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  igneous  rocks, 
as  around  Meissen,  or  from  the  decay  of  sandstone,  as  in  Thuringia. 
The  more  important  German  localities  are  Sennewitz,  Dolau,  Lettin, 
and  Liebau,  near  Halle;  Saarau  in  Silesia;  Seilitz,  Schletta,  and  Kasch- 
kau,  near  Meissen ;  and  Eisenberg.  There  are  also  many  localities  in 
Bavaria. 

The  sedimentary  refractory  and  semirefractory  clays  are  of  vast  extent. 
They  are  mostly  of  Tertiary  and  Carboniferous  age,  and  are  frequently 
associated  with  beds  of  coal  or  lignite.  In  physical  character  they  are 
often  very  dense,  fine-grained,  and  highly  plastic.  The  localities  at 
which  such  clays  are  mined  can  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  but  certain 
prominent  ones  maybe  named  and  the  characters  of  some  of  them  may 
be  given  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined. 

In  the  lihine  province  Tertiary  plastic  clays  have  been  worked  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  their  use  being  for  refractory  goods,  white  earth- 
enware, stoneware,  porcelain,  and  encaustic  tiles.  Important  workings 
occur  at  Cobern-Gondorf  and  Muhlheim,  near  Goblenz:  also  at  Heim- 
bach,  Weiss,  and  Urbar,  near  Vallendar. 

In  the  Hessen-Nassau  province  the  deposits  of  the  Westerwald  region 
are  of  large  extent,  the  localities  of  greatest  development  being  Grenz- 
hausen,  Hohr,  Korsbach,  Ebernhahn,  and  Siershahn.  They  are  all 
plastic  clays  of  Tertiary  age. 

Of  greater  extent  and  thickness  are  the  refractory  clay  beds  at 
Gross- Almerode,  where  the  clay-bearing  layers  are  from  10  to  13  meters 
thick.  The  clay  is  used  for  crucible  manufacture.  Epterodc,  in  the 
same  area,  also  furnishes  crucible  and  pipe  clays. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  plastic  materials  from  the  region  around 
Meissen,  in  Saxony.  Among  the  towns  at  which  these  beds  are  mined 
are  Liithain,  Kascbkau,  Seilitz,  and  Mahren,  etc.  Others  occur  at 
Colditz,  Zittau,  and  Waldenburg,  in  Saxony. 

In  Silesia  the  most  important  localities  are  Saarau,  which  furnishes 
the  shale  clay,  and  Buntzlau,  producing  white  plastic  refractory  clays. 

There  are  numerous  localities  also  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  but 
their  production  finds  its  way  mostly  to  local  markets. 

The  two  varieties  of  clay  mined  in  Germany  which  are  of  especial 
interest  to  American  producers  are  the  glass-pot  clays  and  the  kaolins 
used  for  making  porcelain.  The  former  are  exported  from  Gross- 
Almerode  in  large  quantities. 

KAOLINS. 

Germany  has  no  kaolin  deposits  of  such  dimensions  as  the  English 
ones,  neither  do  the  native  kaolin  mines  supply  the  entire  demand,  for 
much  is  also  imported  from  England  and  Bohemia. 
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The  disintegration  and  decay  of  the  crystalline  rock's  around  Halle 
and  Meissen  has  given  rise  to  a  namber  of  extensive  beds  of  kaolin 
of  high  quality.  In  the  vicinity  of  Halle  kaolin  is  mined  at  Lettin, 
Sennewitz,  Dolau,  and  Liebersdorf,  while  in  the  region  of  Meissen  may 
be  mentioned  Seilitz  and  Lothain.  The  kaolin  has  resulted  from  the 
weathering  of  the  quartz-porphyry  of  that  region  and  is  usually  2  to 
5  meters  thick,  the  thickness  depending  on  the  depth  to  which  the 
rock  has  altered,  the  kaolin  passing  gradually  into  the  unaltered  rock 
below.  The  geologic  age  of  the  kaolin  is  younger  than  that  of  the 
plastic  clays  which  overlie  it  and  older  than  the  drift  which  covers  it 
in  places. 

An  examination  of  the  porphyries  and  the  kaolins  resulting  from 
them  was  made  by  E.  Eeichardt/  the  samples  analyzed  being  from 
Muldenstein,  between  Bitterfeld  and  Jessnitz,  on  the  Mulde  Biver. 
The  first  table  below  gives  the  mechanical  analysis  of  (1)  i)orphyry,  (2) 
partially  weathered  rock,  and  (3)  kaolin,  and  the  second  table  shows 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  rock  at  these  stages  in  the  change. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  kaolin  found  at  Muldenstein. 


Coarse  sand p 

Fine  sand 

Finest  sand 

Clay..... 

Fine  clay 

Finest  floating  particles  — 


1 

1 

.    9 

3 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

33.95 

22.56 

2.48 

36.20 

37.40 

28.52 

7.90 

12.15 

18.42 

9.27 

12.26 

20.51 

7.46 

8.55 

17.69 

5.22 

■ 

7.08 

12.38 

Total !     100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Chemical  analyses  of  transitional  rocks  in  alteration  of  porphyry  to  kaolin. 


SiOa   

AI2O3 

Fe^Oa 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K2O 

Na,0 

P-Or, Trace. 

Total '      99.89 


Per  cent. 
77.48 
17.10 
2.83 
.84 
.38 
.10 
1.03 
.13 


Per  cent. 
75.73 
21.92 
.98 
.18 
.27 
.10 
.55 
.08 


Per  cent. 
76.48 
21.58 
.97 
.17 
.25 
.07 
.16 
.01 


99.81 


99.69 


>  Archiv.  d.  Pbann.,  1874  (3),  V,  p.  310;  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1874,  p.  694. 
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The  chang:es,  it  will  be  seen,  consist  of  an  increase  in  the  alumina 
and  a  decrease  in  the  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies.  The  kaolin 
analysis,  however,  seems  peculiar,  as  no  combined  water  appears  in  it 
and  it  is  not  stated  that  the  analysis  is  of  ignited  material. 

Nearly  all  oMhe  kaolins  aroand  Halle  contain  an  appreciable  amount 
of  quartz  and  feldspar.  Those  at  Sennewitz  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  used  to  snpply  the  Boyal  Porcelain  Works  at  Berlin, 
while  the  neighboring  pits  supply  various  porcelain  and  white-earthen- 
ware factories  throaghoat  Germany.  The  poorer  grades  are  used 
locally  or  shipped  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  firebrick. 

All  of  the  materia]  has  first  to  be  washed,  and  this  is  done  in  barrel 
washers  and  troughing,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  following  analyses^  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  composition  of  the 
Halle  kaolins,  both  in  the  past  and  present,  as  their  use  extends  over 
a  i>eriod  of  several  years.  The  analyses  are  of  washed  kaolins,  Ko.  1 
from  Lettin,  No.  2  from  Kaschkau,  and  No.  3  from  Sennewitz : 

AnalyMB  of  kaolins  from  the  vicinity  of  Halle,  Germany. 

ULTIMATE  ANALYSES. 


SiOa.. 
AliOa. 

MgO. 
KsO.. 

HgO.. 


Percent. 

57.08 

29.94 

.65 

.49 

2.26 

9.87 


1 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent,    1 

1 

66.72 

64.87 

31.07 

23.88 

.59 

.83 

.22 

.50 

.51 

1.39 

11.18 

8.36 

Total 100.29 


100.29 


99.78 


RATIONAL  ANALYSES. 


Clay  snbstanoe 74. 09 


Quartz  .. 
Feldspar 


Total 


17.21 
8.70 


78.51 

20.90 

.59 


63.77 

35.50 

.73 


100.00 


100.00 


COMPOSITION  OF  CLAY  SUBSTANCE  IN  THE  ABOVE. 


100.00 


SiO, . . 

Al,Oa. 

Fe^O., 

MgO. 

K«0.. 

H,0.. 


45.63 

38.08 

.88 

.66 

1.84 

13.32 


45.00 

45.30 

39.32 

37.15 

.75 

1.29 

.28 

.78 

.53 

2.02 

14.20 

13.11 

Total i    100.41 


100.08 


99.65 


iProin  Seger'8  Notizblatt,  1876.    Beitrag  zur  benseren  KenntnisH  der  KaoliDe. 
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As  a  farther  illustration  of  the  character  of  these  kaolins  we  may 
quote  again  from  the  experiments  which  the  late  Dr.  Seger  made  on  a 
series  of  washed  kaolins  from  Sennewitz:* 


Experiments  on  washed  kaolin  from  Sennewitz.    ^ 


Composition. 

Behavio 
9600-1,00 

)r  when 
OOC. 

• 

• 

1 

heated  to 

Behavior 

in  hard  porcelain 

fire  to  cone  18. 

1 

•    ! 

Feldspar. 

Quartz. 

1 

.a 

0 

• 

o 

1 

Linear  shrink- 
age. 

Poroeity. 

Color. 

t 

M 

a 

•c 

i" 

2 

Poroaitj. 

Color  after  burning.          ^ 

\ 

\ 

Perct. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Per  et. 

1 

1 

1.59 

83.86 

64.55 

0.75 

.3 

31.7 

(a)      10.2  i    9.0 

Light  yellow. 

3.24 

32.38 

64.88 

.92 

.5 

30.0 

(a)      11.7      2.6 

Grayiah  white.                          1 

2.42 

3L13 

65.50 

.93 

.5 

30.4 

(a)      12.2       2.2 

Do. 

5.55 

20.30 

65.09 

.78 

.3 

31.5 

(a)      14.2          0 

Bluish  white. 

18.20 

32.25 

49.55 

.95 

.2 

28.1 

(6)       12.0  _        0 

Bluish  white,  vitreous. 

1.21 

.33.39 

65.40 

.73 

.7 

31.6 

(a)      10.1     10.0 

Yellowish ;  earthy  fracture. 

.54 

34.25 

65.11 

.73 

.4 

30.2 

(a)       8. 3     12. 2 

Light  yellow. 

5.01 

36.28 

58.73 

1.33 

.4 

28.8 

(a)      11.8      2.1 

Grayiah  white. 

8.04 

31.69 

50.68 

.79 

.3 

28.8 

(a)      12.9  '        0 

Do. 

8.25 

35.15 

56.60 

.83 

.3 

28.1 

(a)      12.0  '        0 

Do. 

.96 

33.49 

65.58 

.69 

1.0 

34.0 

(a) 

6.0 

20.9 

Yellowish  white,  earthy. 

1.30 

3L61 

67.09 

1.11 

.8 

30.4 

(o) 

0.9 

10.3 

Light  yellow. 

.53 

37.44 

62.03 

.59 

.5 

31.8 

(c) 

4.3     22.0 

1 

Nearly  white,  earthy. 

2.14 

30.12 

6L74 

.63 

.4 

31.4 

(a) 

U.5 

4.1 

Yellowish  gray. 

1.21 

38.22 

60.57 

.51 

.3 

29.1 

(o) 

11.4 

3.3 

Do. 

a 

YcUowii 

ih  white 

■ 

I 

>Redd 

ish  wh 

• 
ite. 

c  White. 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  is  rather  interesting,  as  it 
shows  quite  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  feldspar  contained  in  the  differ- 
ent samples.  The  quartz  shows  less  variation,  and  the  high  amount  of 
it  indicates  that  it  must  have  been  in  a  very  flue  state  of  subdivision 
to  have  remained  in  the  washed  kaolin. 


Seg.  Ges.  Schrift,  p.  531. 
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Another  lot  of  kaolins,  from  Halle,  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 

Analyse*  of  kaolin$  from  near  ffallCf  Germany. 


ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS. 


SiOa 

AliOa 

FejO:, 

CaO 

MgO Trace. 

K,0 

HiO 


1 

9 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

49.80 

53.29 

33.70 

32.80 

1.00 

1.13 

.94 

.31 

Trace. 

.20 

1.33 

.72 

13.15 

11.54 

Total 


99.92 


99. 99 


Pensent. 

46.94 

37.31 

1.29 

.35 

.23 

.65 

13.20 

99.97 


Clay  Biibstance 

Quartz 

Fel<Upar 


RATIONAL  ANALYSIS. 


92.24 
7.6 
.10 


87.40    ■ 
11.65 

.95 

I 


1  and  2.  Washed  kaolin  from  Lettin. 
3.  Clay  Bubstance  of  No.  2. 

The  rational  analysis  of  two  specimens  from  Dolau  gave  the  follow 
ing  resnlt: 

Rational  analyses  of  clays  from  Dolau. 


Per  cent.    ■    Per  cent. 


Clay  substance 85. 67 

Quartz I  11.90 

Feldspar 2.43 

Total 100.00 


88.00 
8.59 
3.41 


100.00 


The  kaolins  around  Halle  are  generally  worked  by  means  of  open 
pits,  and  the  material,  which  is  soft,  is  easily  excavated  by  means  of 
picks  and  shovels.  The  pits  vary  in  depth  from  10  feet  to  30  or  40, 
the  depth  being  limited  to  the  distance  to  which  the  rock  is  decomposed. 

Overlying  the  kaolin  in  places  is  a  plastic  Tertiary  clay  of  high 
refractory  quality.  This  is  frequently  used  to  mix  with  the  kaolin  in 
order  to  give  the  potter's  mixture  more  plasticity.  It  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  ^^  plastic  kaolin." 
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The  kaolins  in  the  region  of  Meissen,  Saxony,  have  likewise  originated 
from  the  decomposition  of  igneous  rocks,  and  their  uses  are  the  same 
as  those  mined  around  Halle.  Much  of  the  material  is  used  by  the 
Boyal  Porcelain  Factory  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden. 

The  following  analyses  are  taken  from  various  sources: 

Analyses  of  kaolins  from  near  Meissen^  Germany. 


1 
Per  cent. 

38.89 

54.11 

7.00 

Per  cent. 
57.46 
41.11 
1.43 

3 

4 

Clay  Bubstance . . . 
Quartz 

Per  cent. 
80.99 
16.66 
2.35 

100.00 

Per  cent. 
81.44 
14.99 

Feldspar 

Total 

3.57 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1.  Raw  kaolin,  Seilitz.' 

2.  Raw  kaolin,  Lothain.i 

3  and  4.  Washed  kaolin,  SeUitz.s 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  No.  3  and  the  composition  of  the  clay  sub- 
stance are  also  given  herewith. 

Analyses  of  kaolins  from  Seilitz,  near  Meissen. 


SiOa  . 
AI.O3. 
Fe^Oa 
CaO  . 
MgO. 
K2O.. 
H,0.. 


« 

9 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

56.15 

46.00 

32.00 

38.82 

.64 

.78 

.33 

.40 

Trac«. 

Trace. 

.47 

.06 

10.81 

13.30 

100.40 

99.36 

:i 


Per  cent. 

56.30 

31.25 

.49 

.42 

Trace. 

1.10 

10.61 


100.17 


1.  Washed  kaolin. 

2.  Clay  Bubstance  of  same. 

3.  Washed  kaolin. 


PLASTIC  CLAYS. 


Of  far  more  importance  are  the  sedimentary  plastic  clays  which 
occur  in  this  region,  those  near  Lothain  especially  being  very  exten- 
sively worked.  As  the  beds  are  frequently  of  limited  extent  or  covered 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  overburden,  the  clay  is  usually  mined  by 
means  of  shafts  and  drifts. 

One  shaft  may  pass  through  several  beds,  each  of  which  has  differ- 
ent qualities  and  is  used  for  a  different  purpose;  or  the  same  bed  may 


>Seg.  Ges.  Schria,  p.  892. 


*Segor,  Sprechsaal,  1887,  p.  374. 
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be  more  saudy  in  one  portion  than  another,  thus  necessitating  the 
separation  of  the  two  grades,  a  different  use  being  tV)and  for  each. 

The  Meissen  region  thus  sapplies  clays  for  stoneware,  white  earthen- 
ware, firebricks,  glass  pots,  sewer  pipe,  and  slip  decoration. 

Many  of  the  clays  mined  at  Ijothain  are  very  plastic  and  of  fair 
teusile  strength.  A  sample  of  clay  ased  at  the  Royal  porcelain  fac- 
tory in  Berlin  for  the  body  of  white  earthenware  showed  when  air  dried 
a  tensile  strength  of  80  to  110  pounds  per  square  inch.  According  to 
a  mechanical  analysis  made  by  the  writer  this  is  com|>osed  as  follows: 

Mechanical  analyM  of  clay  from  Uftkain,  Germany. 

[H.  Rie«,uiAl.vst.J 


I    Per  cent. 


I 


Clay  BalMtsnce 

Du8t  Band 

Fine  sand 


34.00 

60.00 

6.71 


Total 100.71 


In  mixing  it  to  form  a  workable  mass,  38.40  per  cent  water  was 
required,  and  the  plasticity  was  greater  than  the  tensile  strength  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

In  addition  to  these  tests  there  are  given  below  a  series  of  analyses 
taken  from  various  sources : 

Analytes  of  pUutic  elay$  from  vicinity  of  L6thain. 

K/).   I    H,0.      Total.      C.  S. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 


Pwet. 
54.51 
66.09 
SO.  68 
08.05 
68.40 
79.58 
58.77 
56.80 
66.87 
61.39 
54.66 


Peret. 
81.41 
80.10 
28.68 
23.08 
28.88 
13  61 
28.81 
19.71 
21.03 
36.44 
81.87 


1 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

Perct. 

0.68    ! 

0.04 

0.43 

.76! 

.38 

Tr. 

1.16 

.07 

Tr. 

.61 

.88 

Tr. 

1.09 

.36 

Tr. 

.56 

Tp. 

.82 

.71 

.28 

'        .17 

10.27 

.48 

2.17 

.70 

.16 

.26 

.72 

.76 

.60  . 

.88 

Per  et.  '  Per  et.  \  Per  eL    Per  eU    Per  et.    Per  et 


Feld- 
spar. 


0.55 
.69 
.64 
.14 
.31 
.43 
.44 

6.81 
.38 
.80 
.89 


12.87 
12.20 

9.87 

8.61 
19.98 

5.40 
11.03 

4.40 
11.40 
11.  S 


09.96 
100.24 

99.90 
100.16 
100.02 

99.80 


11.68    1    80.84 

I 


88.04  16.28 
80.15  19.20 
74.28  25.72 
61.03  87.79 
76.25  23.12 
35.40  I  62.84 
76.85  I  20.69 
72.89    al7.48 

21.03 
80.09        9.02 
19.64 


.68 

.65 

Tr. 

1.18 

.63 

1.74 

2.46 

11.13 

.99 
Tr. 


aTiO^0.10:  SO,,  0.08. 

1  and  2.  White  earthenware  olay.     H.  Seger,  analyst. 

3.  Gla8B*pot  clay,  Rlttergat  shaft,  Lothain.     H.  Seger,  analyst,  1886. 

4.  Average  of  10  white-burning  samples  from  Bomer  shaft.    H.  Soger,  analyst, 
1887. 

5.  Clay  from  Erich  <&  Gertrude  shaft.     H.  Soger,  analyst,  1888. 

6.  Clay  from  Romer  shaft.    H.  Seger,  analyst,  1891. 

All  of  the  above  six  are  plastic  with  the  exception  of  No.  6,  which,  however,  is 
plastic  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware.    At  cone  10  the  clays  bum  white, 
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bot  at  oone  18  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  bum  slightly  yellow,  while  3  and  5  become  qalte 
dense,  with  a  grayish  fracture,  bot  brown  color  superficially.  1, 2,  and  4  are  well 
adapted  to  ftimish  the  plastic  element  in  porcelain  and  white  earthenware;  6  is 
adaptable  for  white  earthenware  and  8  and  5  for  refractory  goods.  The  ftision  point 
of  No.  5  is  between  that  of  Soger's  cones  31  and  82,  while  that  of  No.  6  is  the  same 
as  cone  27. 

7.  Meiflsen  clay,  containing  much  fine  quartz.  A  very  plastic  clay,  showing  strong 
shrinkage. — £.  Adams,  Sprechsaal,  1887,  p.  490. 

8.  Colored  clay  fVom  Meissen.  Bums  red  at  cones  2  and  3,  but  fuses  to  a  black 
mass  at  cone  10.  Qood  for  slipcoating  of  stoneware;  also  for  making  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta.     On  earthenware  it  burns  bright  red  under  the  glaze. 

9.  Clay  from  Luthaln.    C.  Bischof,  Sprechsaal,  1885,  p.  323. 

10.  Kaolin  from  Lothain-Kaschkan,  near  Meissen. 

11.  Kaolin  from  Kemmlitz,  near  Meissen. 

Both  10  and  11  ttam  H.  Soger,  Thonindnstrie  Zeit.,  1886,  p.  153.  In  the  hardest 
porcelain  fire  these  two  clays  remained  white  and  still  absorbent.  No.  10  was  free 
from  cracks,  but  No.  11  showed  great  quantities  of  hair-like  tmee.  No.  10  stood 
the  higher  heat  of  the  two. 

OROS0-ALM1BRODE . 

The  section  of  Tertiary  clays  involved  at  this  locality  is: 

1.  Upper,  or  pipe  day. 

2.  Orncible  clay. 

3.  Olass-pot  clay. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  less  fat,  and  form  the  main  deposit.  The  former  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  refractory,  its  properties  being  such 
that  it  will  stand  great  additions  of  grog  and  sand  to  diminish  its 
shrinkage  withont  loss  of  plasticity.  On  a  fractnre  it  shows  a  yellow 
and  blnish- white  color,  waxy  look,  and  fatty  feel.  It  is  used  for  cra- 
eibles,  and  some  of  the  very  fat  varieties  for  tailors'  colored  pencils. 

The  npper  pipe  clay  is  divisible  into  several  grades,  viz: 

1.  Jug  or  pipe  clay;  fat,  fairly  refractory,  aud  takes  a  salt  glaze. 

2.  Brick  clay;  impure,  brown  or  yellow,  lean,  and  fnsible.  Makes 
an  excellent  roofing  tile. 

3.  Common  pot  clay;  yellow- white,  fat,  not  very  fusible.  Used  for 
common  cooking  utensils. 

The  composition  of  the  glass-pot  clay  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  glass-pot  olay  from  Q-ross-AlmerodSf  OemMnjf, 
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The  best  grade  of  glass-pot  clay  now  being  mined  is  not  porifled 
before  shipment.  It  is  a  clay  of  great  density,  plasticity,  and  fair 
refractoriness. 

An  important  property  is  that  it  bums  dense  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperatore.  This  is  no  donbt  due  in  part  to  the  amount  of  fine  sand 
and  silt  which  it  contains,  as  indicated  by  the  following  mechanical 
analysis  made  by  the  writer  of  a  sample  from  the  Yereinigte  Thonwerke 
at  Gross- Almerode : 


Meekamioal  anoZyti*  of  elay  from  Qrow-Almtrode. 

[H.  BIm,  Mudyst.] 


01*7  substance 

Silt 

Fine  sand 

Sand 


Per  cent. 


Total 100.66 


Si.OO 
28.60 
12.40 
25.66 


An  air-dried  sample,  when  mixed  with  25.80  per  cent  of  water,  gave 
an  extremely  plastic,  tough  paste.  The  bricklets  made  from  it  had  an 
air  shrinkage  of  5.95  per  cent.  At  cone  0.09  the  shrinkage  was  11  per 
cent.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  barn  the  clay  without  grog  and 
prevent  its  cracking. 

The  glass-|>ot  clay  is  not  a  highly  refractory  one,  though,  for  the 
writer  is  informed  by  Prof.  0.  Bischof  that  its  fusibility  is  very  little 
above  that  of  cone  27. 

The  deposits  of  Tertiary  clays  occurring*  at  several  localities  in  the 
Bhine  district  are  of  enormous  importance  to  the  clay-working  indus- 
try. The  beds  are  sometimes  as  much  as  30  meters  thick,  but  not  of 
the  same  grade  from  top  to  bottom.  Those  around  Westerwald  have 
supplied  large  quantities  of  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware^ 
white  earthenware,  Are  brick,  encaustic  tiles,  etc.  The  towns  at  which 
important  pits  occur  are  Bendorf,  Bossbach,  and  Bansbach,  all  in  the 
Westerwald  region. 
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Analyses  are  given  in  the  following  tables :  ^ 

Analyses  of  Westerwald  clays. 


S'lOi  combined 14. 17 


Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  eent.    Per  cent.      Per  cent. 


SiO  >  free 
AI3O3  ... 
FeaOr,  ... 

CaO  .... 
MgO.... 

Alk 

H3O 


12.29 

33.75 

.78 

.13 

.32 

2.45 

9.11 


26.98 
53.96 
12.35 

.45 

.18 

1.42 

a  3. 58 


jeo. 


76    .  59.51 


27.17 
2.60 

1.19 

2.28 


28.45 
1.61 

3.65 

1.57 


64.70 

23.28 
1.35 

3.47 

7.20 


a  IgDition. 

1.  Best  clay  in  the  pits  of  Neitzert  <&  Co.  at  Bendorf. 

2.  Another  clay  from  same  pits. 

3.  Used  as  a  binder  for  refractory  goods,  and  also  calcined  before  use. 

4.  Same  nse  as  preceding,  and  in  addition  is  osed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots 
and  zino  ovens. 

5.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware,  and  also  for  tiles. 

Another  locality  at  which  plastic  clays,  also  of  Tertiary  age,  are 
mined  is  at  Cobern-Gondorf,  near  Cobleuz.  The  clay  is  4  to  6  meters 
thick,  overlain  by  loam,  sand,  and  volcanic  toff  to  a  thickness  of  15  to 
20  feet. 

The  following  tests  of  the  clay  have  been  made  by  Prof.  O.  Bischof, 
the  well-known  German  ceramic  chemist: 

Analysis  of  olay  No.  Zfrom  Cobem-Condorf,  dried  at  12(P  C. 


Per  cent. 


SiOs  .... 
AI2O3  ... 
Fe.Oa . . . 
CaO  .... 
MgO.... 

KaO 

Ignition 


69.60 

19.41 

.74 

.65 

.51 

3.37 

5.82 


Total 100.10 


Clay  No.  1  is  plastic  and  smooth.  At  l,000o  G.  it  burns  white,  with 
a  linear  shrinkage  of  4.2  per  cent,  withoat  warping  or  tearing.  It  is 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  earthenware  and  faience. 


1  Thonmdus.  Zeit.,  1892,  No.  12,  p.  245. 
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Following  is  an  analysis  of  another  clay  from  the  same  locality 

Anal jf $19  of  clay  Xo.  S  frcm  Cobem- Condor/. 


,    Per  cent. 


SiO: 

Al.O, 

Fe,Oj 

CaO 

Magnesia  . 
Alkalies  ... 
Ignition  ... 

Total 


60.40 

28.23 

1.42 

.42 

.39 

1.98 

7.80 


100.64 


Clay  No.  3  when  heated  to  1,100^  C.  burns  grayish  white,  with  occa- 
sional black  specks,  and  was  still  absorbent.  The  fire  shrinkage  was 
4.5  per  cent. 

The  G0.40  per  cent  of  sand  contained  29.70  per  cent  SiO},  0.06  per 
cent  AI2O3,  and  0.09  per  cent  KjO,  from  which  the  rational  composition 
figures  are: 

Rational  analynt  of  clay  Xo.  S  from  Cobern-Condorf, 


Per  oeDt. 


Clay  snbetance |  69.65 

Quartz 27.46 

Feldspar 2.89 

Total 100.00 
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Hecht  ^  gives  the  following  analyses  of  clays  of  the  Rhine  province: 

Chemical  oompontton  of  Bhine  province  days. 


SiOa 

AljOa 

FftiOa 

CaO 

MgO 

Alkalies 

Ignition 

Total.... 

Clay  substance 

Quartz 

Feldspar 


Per  cent. 

47.47 

36.09 

2.75 

.20 

.67 

1.02 

11.76 


9 

3 

Percent. 

Percent, 
49.63 

99. 96 


36.28 
1.24 
1.57 
1.17 
.49 
9.19 


99.87 


97.89 

1.87 

.24 


96.33 

3.24 

.43 


93.59 

5. 66 

.75 


1.  Milhlheim  clay.    Dark  slate  color.    Makes  very  fat  paste. 

2.  Yellow  Khinisb  clay.     Very  plastic  and  dense. 

3.  Vallendar,  gray-yellow  clay.    Dense  and  highly  plastic.    High  binding  proper- 
ties.   Quartz  grains  so  fine  as  not  to  be  noticeable. 

Shrinkage  amd  poroeity  of  the  above  clays  when.bwmed. 


Temperature. 


Air  dried 

At  cone  0. 09 

At  cones  2  and  3 

At  cones  7  and  8 . . . 
At  cone  12 


Porosity. 


33.49 
4.26 
2.51 
2.40 


At  cone  18 1      (a) 


Shrink- 
age. 

10.58 
13.92 
21.25 
21.75 
21.25 

(fc) 


Porosity. 


S^S,*-    Po™.lty.     Shrt.k. 
age.  -^  age. 


33.05 
7.19 
5.21 
4.39 

(a) 


9.75 
14.25 
21.92 
22.00 
21.75 


32.24 
1.30 


.88 
.67 


5.34 
10.75 

8.75 
9.17 
8.75 


(b)       ,     15.08 


a  Vitrified. 


h  UDchanged. 


The  lower  shrinkage  of  the  Yallendar  clay  No.  3,  is  due  probably  to 
the  5  per  cent  of  quartz  which  it  contains.  It  burns  very  dense  at 
cone  23,  but  does  not  melt  until  cone  33.  These  properties,  together 
with  its  low  i)ercentage  of  iron  and  high  plasticity,  make  it  an  excel- 
lent binding  material  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  wares. 

"White  plastic  clays  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Strehleu,  in  Silesia.' 


>  Thonindus  Zeit.,  1891,  p.  203,  et  seq. 

>  KoanaDn,  Thonindai  Zeit.,  1887,  p.  62. 
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The  raw  kaolin    from  Troggendorf  showed  the  following  physical 
composition : 

PhyHcal  camponiian  of  clay  from  Trdggtndorf. 


Termii  U8«d  by  Kcwmann. 


Per  cent. 


Organic  matter 0. 04 

Clay  Bnbstauct* 27. 86 

FineBilt 5.26 

Coarse  silt 6. 72 

Fin©  mica  sand 7. 91 

Fine  quartz  sand 11. 63 

Coarse  quartz  sand 40. 27 


ToUl 


99. 69 


The  clay  contained  63.4d  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter  and  36.36  per 
cent  of  clay  substance,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows  ; 

Compotiium  of  elay  9ub9tunoe  in  Trdggendarf  kaolin. 


Per  cjent. 


810, 14.42 

AlA, 12.10 

.     FoiOrt 2.34 

CaO 30 

I    MgO 29 

!    Alkalies I        1.97 

HO 4.  no 


The  two  kinds  of  clay  from  Schonbrunn,  near  Prieborn,  were  also 
analyzed,  and  gave  the  following  resnlts: 

Analyaes  of  clay  from  Schimhrunn. 


White  clay.    Gray  clay. 


SiO-j  (combined) 

SiOi(free) 

TiO, 

Al:03 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

NaiO 

H.O 

C 


Per  emit. 
25.61 
38.69 


23.80 

1.54 

.27 

.16 

.54 

1.27 

8.09 


Per  cent. 

27.27 

36.84 

.28 

24.52 

1.07 

.19 

.15 

.51 

1.24 

8.12 

.81 
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A  sample  of  Eiihle's  pits  at  Obeijahna,  which  was  tested  by  the 
Thoniudustrie  Zeitang,  showed  considerable  fine  sand.  It  slaked 
quickly  to  a  formable  paste,  and  burned  white.  The  analysis  gave 
the  following: 

Jnalyaia  of  clay  from  Oberjahva, 


SiO; 

Al.O 

Fe,0;  ... 
MgO  . . . . 
Alkalies. 
IgnitioQ. 


83.78 

10.75 

.55 

.64 

.54 

3.94 


Total i     100.20 


Clay  811  listance 

Quartz 

Feldspar 


30.55 

66.61 

2.84 


Total 100.00 


The  refractoriness  is  considered  to  be  low,  viz,  the  same  as  cone  29, 
owing  to  the  quartz  being  very  fine  and  intimately  mixed  with  the 
clay  substance.  Owing  to  undecomposed  fragments  of  mineral  matter, 
it  is  not  applicable  in  its  raw  state  to  the  manufacture  of  stoneware 
and  porcelain.  In  its  washed  condition  it  is  available  for  stoneware, 
as  it  is  plastic  and  burns  white. 

The  washing  test  showed  15  per  cent  of  coarse  sand,  some  of  the 
grains  being  as  large  as  hazelnuts,  and  the  rational  analysis  of  the 
washed  material  gave  as  follows : 

Baiional  analyBis  of  washed  clay  from  Oherjdhma, 


Per  cent. 


Clay  substance 37. 48 

Quartz 59.61 

Feldspar 1 '  2.91 

Total 100.00 


The  washed  material  fuses  a  trifle  easier  than  the  unwashed.  It  is 
a  good  slip  or  stoneware  clay,  but  owing  to  its  high  quartz  percentage 
is  not  suited  for  making  hard  porcelain. 
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ADOLF'S  HCTTK  AND  8ILBSIA. 

In  addition  to  the  refractory  clay  mined  in  the  Rhine  province  and 
around  Gross- Almerode,  much  is  also  obtained  at  Adolfs  HUtte,  near 
Bautzen,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saarau,  in  Silesia. 

The  mines  at  the  former  locality  are  about  9  miles  north  of  Bautzen, 
where,  underlying  lignite,  there  is  a  bed  of  plastic  clay  and  sand  2  to  8 
meters  thick.     Under  this  latter  is  a  stratum  of  kaolin.' 

Jnaly9e9  of  kaolin  attd  claytjf  sand  from  Adolfs  HUtte. 


SiOa 

AliOn     

Fe,0:, ' 

CaO 

MgO 

AlkaUes 

Total 100.00 


Raw  kaoUn. 

CUyey 
sand. 

P4r  Mnt. 

Peroeni. 

74.80 

82.90 

20.70 

15.20 

2.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.70 

.50 

.70 

.20 

100.00 


The  very  plastic  clay  has  coarse  sand  grains  which  have  to  be  washed 
out  before  it  can  be  used  for  refractory  washes.  When  washed,  the 
fasibility  of  the  clay  is  between  cones  35  and  36. 

Overlying  the  lignitic  coal  is  a  clay  with  the  following  composition : 

Analysis  of  clay  from  Adolfs  HUtte. 


Per  cent. 


SiO.  .... 
AliO  ... 

CaO  .... 
K,0 

Ignition 


Total 


46.61 
36.47 

2.81 
.14 

1.44 
12.80 


100.27 


Clay  substance 

Qnartz 

Feldspar 


L... 


Total 


96.08 
1.93 
1.99 


>  Thonindus.  Zeit.,  1894,  p.  842. 
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The  kaolin  is  washed  in  cylindrical  machines,  with  an  excess  of 
water,  and  ran  out  into  troughs.  The  coarser  material,  which  settles 
near  the  top  of  the  troughs,  has  the  following  composition: 

Analysis  of  coarser  materiaUfrom  dap  from  Adolf's  HUtte, 


SiOa  .... 
AbOa.... 
Fe>03  ... 
CaO  .... 
Alkalies. 


Per  cent. 


57.70 

40.80 

.50 

.40 

.ao 


Total 


100.00 


The  fusibility  is  at  cone  34. 

REFRACTORY  CLAY. 

Saarau. — The  Saarau  material  is  a  siliceous  shale  of  great  refractory 
properties.  It  is  burned  before  use,  and  possesses  no  plasticity.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  grog  to  mix  with  plastic  fire  clays.  The  analysis  of  fire 
clay  from  Altwasser,  in  the  Saarau  district,  is  given  in  the  table  of 
analyses  of  German  clays. 

Neurode, — ^The  refractory  shales  at  Neurode  are  interbedded  witli 
coal  seams  and  red  sandstones,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  gabbro,  firom 
whose  decomposition  the  clay  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.  The 
beds  are  much  disturbed,  and  the  fire  clay  varies  in  thickness  from  0.2 
to  20  meters.  In  appearance  this  shale  is  hard,  dark  blue,  and  possesses 
a  conchoidal  fracture.  Nodules  of  calcite  and  siderite  are  common. 
Certain  portions  of  the  beds  are,  however,  quite  free  from  these  impuri- 
ties.   Pholerite  is  very  abundant  in  the  main  bed. 

These  Keurode  shales  have  been  studied  and  described  at  some  length 
by  Dr.  Fleimann,^  who  quotes  the  following  analyses: 

Analyses  of  refractory  shale  from  Neurode. 


SiOi 

XW. 

Fe.O, 

CaO 

MrO 

K,0 

Ignition . . . 

Total 


Per  cent. 

49.85 

45.60 

.47 

1.19 

.77 

.74 

L87 


100.49 


Per  cent. 
55.73 
42.69 
.37 
.28 
.23 
.50  j 
.43 

100.23 


» 

4 

3 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

51.79 

51.09 

62.02 

46.53 

46.24 

45.77 

.78 

LOS 

.98 

.10 

.66 

.36 

.15 

.21 

.30 

.22 

.24 

.57 

.64 

.83 

100.14 

99.92 

100.50 

1  Beitrfige  zur  Kenntnisn  dee  Oabbrosagee  bei  Neurode  nilt  specieller  Berttcksichtignng  der  danuM 
entetandeneD  fenerliesten  Sohieferthope.    Berlin,  1897. 
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The  product  is  first  calcined  in  famaces  and  then  sent  to  the  fire- 
brick works  at  Saarau. 

Hettenleidelheim, — Still  another  locality  of  importance  as  a  producer 
of  refractory  clay  is  Hettenleidelheim,  near  Griinstadt.  The  clay  is 
associated  with  Tertiary  limestone  and  has  probably  been  derived  from 
the  neighboring  porphyry  area  of  the  Donnersberg.  The  thickness  of 
the  refractory  clay  layer  varies  from  5  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  overburden  and  the  variable  thickness  of  the 
clay  it  is  worked  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  drifts. 

Its  use  is  chiefly  for  glass  pots,  but  also  to  a  lesser  extent  for  fire 
brick  and  crucibles  for  casting  steel. 

This  clay  is  used  by  Prof.  C.  Bischof  as  No.  5  of  his  series  of  normal 
days,*  and  the  following  analysis  is  given  by  him : 

AnalptiM  of  clay  from  Hettenleidelkeim, 


SiO. 

Al,On 

Fe,0:, 

CaO 

MjfO 

K:0 

Ignition  — 
Total 


Per  cent. 

49.66 

35.60 

1.84 

.61 

.76 

1.33 

10.04 


99.74 


The  clay  becomes  dense  at  980^  O.,  and  at  1,500^  0.  begins  to  show 
viscosity. 

COMPARISON   BBTWXEN  OKBMAN   AND  BELGIAN  GLA88-POT  CLAY8. 

There  has  been  much  competition  in  Europe  between  the  Belgian 
and  German  producers  of  glasspot  clay,  and  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  German  clays  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  Belgium, 
Mr.  E.  Oramer  made  a  somewhat  lengthy  series  of  experiments.  The 
results  have  been  recently  published  in  the  Thonindustrie  Zeitung, 
1897,  page  47. 

In  examining  a  clay  to  determine  its  applicability  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  pots  or  blocks  for  tank^fumaces,  the  important  x>oints  to 
know  are:  Is  the  clay  refractory  enough,  and  how  well  does  it  resist 
the  action  of  molten  glass  t  European  clays  suitable  for  this  purpose 
have  been  found  chiefly  in  Oretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  They  must 
be  plastic  and  burn  dense.    The  requirements,  therefore,  are : 

(1)  Sufficient  refractoriness  to  withstand  the  highest  heat  used  with- 
out changing  form. 


1 C.  Biachof.    Die  feaerfeste  Thone,  1805,  p.  175. 
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(2)  Great  plasticity,  such  that  50  to  60  per  cent  of  grog  will  not 
produce  any  a])preciab]e  effect. 

(3)  The  clay  must  burn  dense,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
A  clay  is  refractory  enough  if  its  fusion  point  is  the  same  as  cone  30. 
In  judging  of  the  tensile  strength  the  size  of  the  grog  grains  must 

be  considered,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  different  sized  grains  are 
mixed,  but  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this  last  x>oint.  Formerly 
the  powder  resulting  from  grinding  of  grog  was  thrown  away,  but  now 
it  is  added  in  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  binding  clay  shrinks  too 
much  without  this,  and,  as  a  result,  cracks  occur  between  the  grains. 

A  mixture  examined  showed  100  parts  by  weight  of  clay  and  120 
parts  grog.  The  latter  gave  no  residue  with  sieve  of  10  mesh  per 
square  centimeter,  20  per  cent  remained  on  60  mesh,  12  per  cent  on  120 
mesh,  24  per  cent  on  900  mesh,  30  per  c^ut  on  5,000  mesh,  and  14  per 
cent  went  through. 

Clay  for  glass  pots  should  burn  dense  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that 
when  grog  is  added  the  temperature  will  not  have  to  be  raised  too  much 
to  get  the  required  density,  for  the  addition  of  grog  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  this  point,  and  to  an  extent  depending  on  the  amount 
added.  Thus  the  temperature  of  densification  of  the  above-mentioned 
mixture  is  5,  but  that  of  the  day  is  1.  If  now  a  clay  is  used  as  bind- 
ing material  which  sinters  at  a  high  temperature,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  mixture  becomes  dense  w  ill  be  so  high  as  to  make  its  burning 
difficult. 

A  clay  that  burned  dense  at  cone  6  reached  the  same  condition  only 
at  cone  15  when  50  per  cent  of  grog  was  added.  In  using  clays  of  high 
densifying  temperature  it  may  happen  that  the  grog  is  not  burned 
dense  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  glass  is  to  be  melted. 

The  investigation  of  glasspot  clays,  therefore,  is  restricted  to  the 
determination  of  plasticity,  shrinkage,  densification  temperature,  fusion 
point,  and  chemical  composition.  Clays  fulfilling  all  these  conditions 
satisfactorily  are  rare.  They  occur  on  the  Rhine,  near  Yallendar 
and  Miihlheim;  in  Hessen,  near  Oross-Almerode  and  Montabaur;  in 
Bavaria,  near  Oriinstadt,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Passau  and  Deggen- 
dorf;  in  Saxony,  near  Kliiigeuberg;  in  Silesia,  near  Saarau. 

In  Bohemia  available  clays  occur  near  Pilsen  and  Melnik ;  in  Austria, 
near  Goltivech  and  Leoben;  in  Bussia,  near  Gluchow;  in  Sweden,  at 
Hoganas,  near  HelsTngborg;  in  England,  at  Stourbridge,  and  at  Gam- 
kirk,  in  Scotland;  in  France,  at  Forges  les  Baux,  and  in  Belgium,  at 
Andennes. 

The  following  are  comparisons  of  the  Belgian  and  German  clays,  the 
latter  from  the  pits  of  Mr.  Carl  Borgsmuller  in  Goblenz.  The  German 
(Girode)  clays  are  highly  plastic.  Numbers  I  to  VI  represent  different 
layers  in  the  same  pit.  Of  the  Belgian  clays,  Nos.  1  and  2  (Matagne) 
are  lean.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently  plastic,  and  showed  no 
tendency  to  warp  in  drying.    The  fat  clay  from  Belforge  Noire  acted 
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like  the  Girode  clay,  and  in  drying  gave  off  its  water  very  slowly.    The 
analyses  of  the  clays  from  the  two  coantries  are  as  follows: 


Analy$es  of  Girode  and  Belgian  clays. 
GiRODB  Clay. 

RAW. 


I. 


Per  cent. 

SiOi 48.50 

AlrOa 35.10 

Fe.Oj 1.80 

CaO 

MgO i  Undet. 

Alkalies ^ 

Ignition 13.06 


II. 


III. 


Per  ctnt. '  Per  etni. 
46. 90       45. 65 
35. 90       38. 27 
1.10         1.03 


14.  &4 


IV. 


Per  emt. ,  Per  etnt. 
45.82    :  44.90 
38. 38       38. 10 


YI. 


1.02 


1.30 


Per  cent. 
46.90 
36.32 
1.18 


14.88    I  14.92       14.70 


13.80 


BURNED. 


SlOi  . 

ALO:,. 

Fe,0:, 


55.89 

40.44 

2.07 


55.06 

42.14 

1.29 


53.53 

44.85 

1.17 


Bbloiax  Clats. 

RAW. 


52. 72 

1 

53.77 

54.71 

45.04 

44.74 

42.37 

1.09 

1.54 

1.37 

Matagne, 
No.l. 


Matagne, 
ffal. 


No. 


_  .1. 


Croix  de 
Pierre. 


Belforge 
Noire. 


Percent. 

SiOa 73.26 

AI2O, 18.30 

Fe.Os 1.04 

CaO 75 

MgO Trace. 

Alkalies '  .49 


Ignition . . 
Total 


6.57 


100.41 


Percent. 

72.50 

18.54 

.84 

.55 

.88 

.62 

6.22 


100.15 


Peretnt. 

66.60 

21.80 

1.16 

1.00 

Trace. 

.80 

9.00 

100.36 


Percent. 

42.97 

34.55 

1  20 

1.50 

.72 

.68 

18.50 


100.12 


BURNED. 


SiOa  . 

Al:Os 

Fe^Oa 


78.10 

77.29 

19.50 

19.76 

1.10 

.90 

73.18 

23.95 

1.27 


52. 72 

42.39 

1.40 


\ 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  nambers  shows  that  only  the  fat  Belforge 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  Girode  clays.  The  German  clays  ran 
lower  in  iron  than  the  Belgian  ones.  The  other  Belgian  clays  are  said 
to  be  very  sandy. 

In  the  fosion  tests  I,  II,  III,  and  YI  failed  at  cone  34,  and  IV  and  Y 
a  little  below  cone  35. 

Of  the  Belgian  clays  Matagne  1  and  2  fdsed  at  cone  28.  The  Croix 
de  Pierre  failed  at  cone  29;  the  Belforge  Noire  at  cone  34. 

Bricklets  were  made  from  the  different  clays  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  burned  dense.  The  shrinkage  and  porosity 
were  then  determined.  The  former  is  looked  npon  as  a  gange  of  the 
plasticity.  In  determining  the  porosity  the  bricklets  were  heated  for 
one  hour  in  water.    The  following  are  the  tabulated  tests: 

PhyHoal  testa  of  Oirode  and  Belgian  olaya. 
GiRODB  Clays. 


APTBR  BURNINO  AT  OONE  0.010. 


Shrinkage. 
Absorption 


Shrinkage . 
Absorption 

Shrinkage . 
Absorption 


P&remU, 

13.00 

15.40 


19.20 
1.03 


ni. 


Per  eent.    Per  cent 
14. 70       12. 70 
15. 40       21. 70 


AT  CONE  0.05. 


18.80    I  18.20 
1.03    '     1.53 


19.40 
2.10 


AT  CONE  1. 


1.53 


2.10 


IV. 

Percent 

10.70 

20.20 


18.70 
1.72 


18.20    !  20.30       19.10 


1.72 


V. 

VI. 

Per  eent. 
14.90 
19.00 

Per  cent. 
12.70 
21.70 

20.30 
3.61 


19.40 
2.10 


20.30 
3.10 


The  color  of  the  clay  when  burned  to  cone  0.05  is  yellowish  gray. 
The  first  foar  burned  dense  at  cone  0.05,  while  No.  Y  became  dense  a 
little  above  cone  1. 
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Phff ileal  <Mt«  of  OWode  and  Belgian  o/^yt-s-Continued. 

Bkloian  Clays. 


AFTER  BURKING  TO  CONB  0.010. 


Matafcne,  I   MAtagne,  !    Croix  d« 


iro.l 


Ka2. 


Pierre. 


Belforge 
Noire. 


Shrinkage... 
Absorption . . 


Per  cent.    |    P9r  cent.        Ptr  cent. 
5  4.2      '        5.6 

13.07  12.30    !      11.07 


Per  cent. 
U.6 

6.1 


AFTER  BURNING  TO  CONE  0.05. 


Shrinkage. 
Absorption 


6.90 
11.40 


4.4 
11.5 


6.9 
9.07 


17.2 
2.9 


AFTER  BURNING  TO  CONE  1. 


Shrinkage . 
Absorption 


7 
8.3 


5.5 
9.4 


7.3 
5.3 


17.3 
1.2 


The  only  one  of  these  which  had  burned  dense  at  cone  1  was  the 
Belforge  Noire.  The  others  are  said  not  to  reach  this  condition  until 
burned  to  a  much  higher  temperature. 

The  Belforge  Noire  is  one  of  the  best  Belgian  clays,  and  approaches 
closely  to  the  celebrated  clay  of  Andennes,  whose  composition  is  as 
follows : 

Analyeis  of  Andennea  elay. 


Olass-pot  clay  also  occurs  at  Wiesau.  It  has  been  investigated  in  a 
most  thorough  manner  by  -Dr.  H.  Mackler,^  and  his  study  of  the  mate- 
rial is  so  interesting  that  the  results  are  quoted  here  in  consid^  rable 
detail. 


I  ThoniiidaB.  Zeit..  IgM,  p.  748. 
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The  clay  was  a  very  plastic  one,  and  when  pat  through  a  sieve  of  75 
meshes  per  linear  inch  ^ve  a  residae  of  80  per  cent.  This  when 
burned  at  cone  12  of  Seger's  series  was  only  partly  baked. 

The  composition  of  the  raw  clay  was : 

Composition  of  raw  glass-pot  clay  from  Wiesuu, 


SiO... 

AI.O3 

Fe,0« 

CaO 

MgO 

K2O 

Loss  on  ignition 


Per  oent. 


Total 


51.33 

33.69 

1.76 

.90 

.52 

2.20 

9.67    i 

100.07 


Bational  analysis  of  raw  glass-pot  clay. 


Clay  substance 

Qaartz 

Feldspar 


Per  cent. 

85. 20     , 

12.56 

2.24 


The  clay  substance  calculated  is  as  follows: 

Clay  substance  of  glass-pot  clay  from  Wissau. 


SiO, 

AI..O3 

Fe-jOa 

CaO 

MgO 

K3O 

Loss  on  ignition 

Total  .--. 


Per  cent. 

43.77 
39. 03 

2.07 

l.a5     I 
.61 

2.13 
11.34 


100.00 


This  shows  the  clay  substance  to  have  less  silica  than  is  requii^ 
theoretically. 
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The  size  of  the  clay  substance  and  quartz  grains  is  of  special  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  clay  was  put  through  a  Schone's  separator,  and 
this  shows  tliat  most  of  the  grains  are  not  over  0.01  millimeter  in  diame- 
ter, thus : 

Perccntoffe  of  different  shed  grains  found  in  clay  substance  and  quartz  after  going  through 

a  Schone^s  separator. 


Size  of  jcrains.  Percent. 

.  0.  2  mm.  and  over 0.  74 

0.05  to  0.2 1.53 

!  0.a5 1.16 

0.04 1.66 

0.03 1.81 

0.02 3.74 

I  0.01 89.36 

Total 100.00 


A  rational  analysis  of  the  clay  substance  in  the  Wiesau  clay  gave 
results  as  follows : 

National  analysis  of  clay  substance  in  Wiesau  clay. 


Per  cent. 


Clay  substance '      91. 61 

Quartz 5. 65 

Feldspar 2.74 


Total 100.00 


The  plasticity  was  not  tested,  as  Dr.  Mackler  considered  none  of  the 
methods  any  good;  but  it  can  be  stated  that  to  the  touch  the  clay  was 
very  fat. 

A  good  indication  of  the  workability  of  the  clay  is  given  by  the 
shrinkage  in  drying  and  burning.  The  test  bricks  were  60  by  30  by  9 
millimeters.  In  drying  the  clay  shrank  strongly,  warped  and  tore, 
and  in  burning  this  was  still  more  noticeable.  The  amount  of  water 
required  to  give  a  workable  mass  was  37.2  per  cent  by  volume. 

As  the  pure  clay  was  difficult  to  work,  grog  was  added  in  the  form 
of  the  same  clay,  burned  at  cone  0.05.  The  grog  was  ground  to  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  12  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  a  mixture  of  two-thirds 
raw  clay  and  one-third  grog  was  used.  The  mass  with  grog  flour  was 
more  plastic  than  that  with  coarse  grog;  the  former  required  35.6  per 
cent  water  and  the  latter  30.2  2)er  cent  to  make  a  plastic  mass. 
19  GEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 28 
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The  fire  tests  of  the  three  were  as  follows: 

Fire  tests  of  clay  and  clay  and  grog  mixture  from  Wiesau. 


Shriolcage  temperature. 


In  air 

To  cone  0.09 
To  cone  0.05 

To  cone  1 

To  cone  3 

To  cone  5 

To  cone  7 

To  cone  9 


Raw  clay. 


Per  cent. 
6.33 
9.17 
12.83 
14.33 
14.66 
16.16 
16.16 
15. 17 


Two  parts 

clay  and  1 

part  grog 

nonr. 


Per  cent. 

4.33 

5.33 

8.53 

14.00 

15.17 

16.17 

16.17 

16.00 


Two  parts 

clay  and  1 

part  grog 

sand. 


Per  cent. 

3.00 

4.17 

6.00 

9.67 

14.00 

14.67 

13.50 

13.50 


At  cone  .09  the  raw  clay  burns  white ;  at  .05,  light  yellow ;  at  1,  gray; 
it  then  darkens  continually  until  at  9  it  is  brown. 

The  shrinkage  is  less  in  the  case  of  the  mixture,  and  the  bricklets 
made  with  fine  grog  shrank  more  than  those  with  coarse  grog.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  partly  from  the  fact  that  more  water  was  added. 
The  shrinkage  up  to  0.09  is  already  large,  while  the  shrinkage  of  the 
mixture  up  to  this  point  was  very  low.  At  cone  5  all  three  have 
reached  the  maximum  shrinkage.  At  a  higher  temperature  still,  the 
bricks  begin  to  grow,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  quartz. 

Dr.  Mackler  has  also  determined  the  porosity  of  the  three  series  of 
bricklets  when  burned  to  different  temperatures.  This  is  seen  in  the 
following  table: 

Porosity  of  hricklets  made  from  the  mixtures  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  burned  at 

different  temperatures. 


Temperature. 


Air-dried , 

Bnmed  to  cone  0.09. 
Burned  to  cone  0. 05. 

Bamed  to  cone  1 

Bnrned  to  cone  3 

Burned  to  cone  5 

Burned  to  cone  7 

Burned  to  cone  9 


Brioklet 

from  raw 

clay. 


Per  cent. 
18.13 
21.21 
8.74 
0 


Brioklet 


Bricklet 


fyom  2  parts  from  2  parts 


clay  and  1 

part  grog 

Dour. 


Per  cent. 

26.29 

27.85 

21.41 

9.66 

6.31 

1.61 

1.31 

.09 


clay  and  I 

part  grog 

sand. 


PSr  cent. 

26.22 

28.41 

23.22 

14.35 

4.76 

4.12 

4.49 

4.50 
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The  porosity  is  larger  at  0.09  than  when  the  clay  is  only  air  dried, 
because  new  cavities  have  formed,  due  to  the  exit  of  the  combined 
water.  The  effect  of  the  grog  on  the  porosity  is  especially  noticeable. 
The  natural  clay  at  cone  1  is  thoroughly  dense,  while  the  one  with 
grog  flour  shows  19.28  per  cent  absorption,  and  with  grog  sand  27.25 
per  cent.  Going  higher  in  the  temperature  it  is  found  that  the  porosity 
has  decreased  more  rapidly  with  fine  than  coarse  grog.  At  coue  5 
the  flour  mixture  had  3.45  per  cent,  while  the  other  had  8.94  per  cent 
The  fusibility  as  determined  in  the  Deville  furnace  lay  between  cones 
32  and  33.  The  clay  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  of  a  high  grade  of 
refractoriness,  but  one  which  sinters  easily.  It  can  be  used  for  all 
purposes  where  a  dense  but  not  white-burning  clay  is  needed.  On 
account  of  its  dense  character  it  is  specially  suited  for  objects  which 
come  in  contact  with  alkaline  fusions  or  vapors. 

The  dense  nature  is  understood  when  we  see  the  high  percentage  of 
fine  particles  shown  by  the  mechanical  analysis. 

AUSTRIA. 
BOHEMIA. 

KAOLIN. 

Kaolin  has  been  mined  for  a  number  of  years  at  Zettlitz,  near  Carls- 
bad, iu  Bohemia.  The  material  has  resulted  from  the  alteration  of 
granite,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  depth,  some  of  the  workings 
having  gone  down  nearly  400  feet.  As  the  authorities  have  recently 
passed  a  law  forbidding  the  mining  of  kaolin  to  continue  below  this 
depth  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  mineral  springs,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  mines  will  have  to  close  down. 

The  kaolin,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  coarsely  granular,  contain- 
ing grains  of  undecomposed  feldspar  and  quartz,  but  subsequent 
washing  eliminates  these  to  such  an  extent  that  the  washed  material 
usually  shows  98  to  99  per  cent  of  clay  substance. 

The  Zettlitz  kaolin  has  a  most  extended  use  in  Austria  and  Oermany 
for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  whit«  earthenware.  Having  a 
very  low  percentage  of  iron,  it  burns  to  a  very  white  color. 
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Tbe  best  idea  of  its  chemical  and  physical  characters  may  be  gained 
from  the  tests  tabulated  below : 


Analyses  of  Wiished  kaolin  from  Zettlitz  and  Sodau,  Bohemia. 


SiOi 

Sand 5.15 

AliOg.  ....... 

FejOa 

CaO 

MgO 

Alkalies 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 
40.53    '  46.87 


Per  cent. 
46.82 


Per  cent.     Per  cent. 
45. 54         45.  72 


38.54 

38.00 

38.49 

38.77 

39.10 

.90 

.89 

1.09 

.61 

.42 

.08 

Trace. 

.74 

.49 

.38 

.35 

Trace. 

.10 

.20 

.66 

1.22 

1.40 

.62 

.50 

13.00 

12.70 

12.86 

13.62 

13.57 

99.24    ,100.03    1100.66 


100.00    ;  100.00 

t 


national  analyses. 


Clay  substance 

Quartz 

Feldspar 


1.  From  Zettlitz :  Prof.  C.  BiBchof^  Die  feuerfesten  Thone,  ed.  1895. 

2.  From  Zettlitz :  Dr.  H.  Heoht,  Thonindustrie-Zeit.,  1891,  p.  293. 

3.  From  Zettlitz :  Segers  Ges.  Schrift.,  p.  49. 

4.  From  Sodau :  Mr.  F.  Linke,  analyst. 

5.  From  Sodau :  Prof.  C.  Bischof,  analyst. 

« 

These  five  analyses  will  serve  well  to  show  the  high  purity  of  the 
material. 

As  regards  the  fineness  of  grain,  a  mechanical  analysis  of  the 
washed  material  made  by  the  writer  yielded  the  following  results: 

Mechanical  analysis  of  washed  kaolin  from  Zettlitz. 

[H.  Hies,  analyst.] 


Clay  substance. 
8ilt 

Very  fine  sand  . 

Total  .... 


Per  cent. 

95.00 
3.50 
1.25 


99.  75 


CLAY. 
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A  rational  analysis  of  this  same  sample  gave — 

Rational  analysis  of  the  foregoing  kaolin. 


Per  cent. 


Clay  sobs  tan  ce I      98.50    , 

Qnartz  and  feldspar 1.50    ' 


Total I    100.00 


Bricks  were  then  molded  from  the  same  material  and  burned  to 
varioas  degrees  of  temperature.    The  shrinkage  at  these  points  was 
follows. 

Shrinkage  at  different  temperatures  of  bricks  burned  of  Zettlitz  kaolin. 

Temperature.  i  Shrinkage. , 


In  ail 

Up  to  1770-  F 


Per  cent. 
3.49 
11.14 


Up  to  2390-  F ;      14.91 


Up  to  2714-  F 


17.70 


Up  to  2,3900  F.  the  clay  held  its  form  well,  but  at  2,714^  F.  it  had 
warped  somewhat  and  burned  very  dense,  but  the  fracture  was  not 
glassy. 

Another  set  of  tests  made  by  Ilecht  of  Zettlitz  kaolin  gave  some- 
what greater  shrinkage  in  air  and  at*higher  temperatures. 

Shrinkages  of  Zettlitz  kcu^lin  determined  by  Dr.  H.  Ilecht. 


Temperature. 


Per  cent. 


In  air 

Uptol,770OF. 

2,170^  F. 

2,3500  F. 

2,714"  F , 


6.42 

8.17 

3.67 

14.25 

20.17 
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The  porosity  of  the  clay  at  these  temperatures  was : 

Porosity  of  Zeitlitz  k4ioHn  at  different  temperatures. 


Temperature. 


Air. 


1,770<^  F, 
2,170°  F. 
2,350OF. 
2,7140  F. 


Abeorption. 


Per  eent. 


46.25 

39.05 

36.07 

3.02 


This  indicates  a  sadden  shrinkage  and  densification  between  2,300^  F. 
and  2,7140  F. 

Professor  Soger  likewise  experimented  with  this,  the  standard  of 
European  kaolins.^ 

The  sample  which  he  used  contained  the  following  materials : 

Batianal  analysis  of  Zettlitz  kaolin. 


Clay  substance 

Quartz 

Fell  Ispar 


Total 


Per  cent. 


96.  55 
2.30 
1.15 


100.00 


Its  behavior  when  molded  into  pyramids  and  heated  to  different 
temperatures  was  as  follows : 

At  1,7700  F.:  Form  unchanged;  fracture  earthy  and  pulverulent; 
edges  opaque. 

At  2,2100-2,6700  F.:  Form  unaltered ;  fracture  earthy,  but  somewhat 
harder;  edges  opaque. 

At  2,6700-2,9300  F.:  Form  unchanged;  fracture  conchoidal  and 
slightly  vitreous;  edges  barely  translucent. 

Above  2,9300  F. :  Conditions  same  as  preceding. 

At 3,3000  F.:  Form  preserved;  fracture  glassy;  body  translucent 

This  shows  that  the  kaolin  preserves  its  form  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures. 

The  kaolins  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilsen,  also  in  Bohemia,  are  similar  to 
the  Zettlitz  material,  but  never  quite  approach  it  in  purity,  having 
more  quartz  and  feldspar.  Like  the  Zettlitz  kaolin,  they  have  resulted 
from  the  alteration  of  granitic  rocks. 


>Geft.Schrift,p.396. 


CLAY. 
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The  composition  of  kaolins  from  the  vicinity  of  Pilsea  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Analjfses  of  kaolins  from  Pil$en, 


SiOi  . 

AI2O,. 

F&2O5 

CaO  . 

MgO. 

K:0.. 

H2O.. 


Total 


Per  cent. 

Ptretnt. 

Percent, 

59.42 

66.76 

49.16 

27.15 

20.94 

36.73 

1.77 

1.92 

.81 
Trace. 

.52 

.81 

.18 

1.50 

4.64 

1.18 

9.85 

4.43 

12.41 

100.21 


99.50 


100.47 


Rational  analyses. 


,    Clay  substance 
,    Quartz 


'    Feldspar  . . . 
Total 


86.27 
5.08 
8.65 


1- 


100.00 


Per  cent. 
49.91 
35.99 
.63 

.30 

.76 

12.34 

99.93 


Percent. 

49.48 

36.64 

.66 

.41 

1.60 

11.99 


100.78 


87.41 
6.40 
6.19 

100.00 


90.29 
4.08 


5.63 


100.00 


1.  Kottiken,  near  Pilsen,  H.  Seger. — Notizbl.  des  Deutach.  Ver.  f.  Fabr.  u.  Ziegeln, 
etc.,  1876,  pt.  3. 

2.  Ledez,  near  Pilsen :  Ibid. 

3.  Washed  kaoliu,  Ledez,  near  Pilsen,  Seger's  Ges.  Schr.,  p.  44. 

4.  Washed  kaoliu,  Kottikeu,  Pilsen,  Seger's  Ges.  Schr.,  p.  44. 

5.  Washed  kaolin,  Tremosna,  near  Pilsen,  Soger's  Ges.  Schr.,  p.  50. 
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The  pyrometric  properties  of  Nos.  3, 4,  and  6  are  shown  below,  being- 
Seger's^  experiments  on  these  samples. 

Pyrometric  properties  of  the  Ictst  three  clays  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table. 
!  Temperature.  I  3 


At  1,770°  F. 


At  2,210-2.5700  F. 


At  2,570-2,9300  F. 


Above  2,930=  F. 


Above  3,300=>  F. 


Form  unchanged ; 
fracture  earthy 
and  powdcrj' ; 
edges  opaque. 

Form  unchanged  -, 
fracture  duH; 
surface  sonie- 
wbat  harder; 
edges  opaque. 

Form  unchanged ; 
fracture  con- 
choidal :  aome- 
Mrhat  g  las  ay; 
edges  nearly 
opaque. 

Form  unaltered ; 
fracture  glassy : 
edges  slightly 
trauHlucent. 

Fracture  shining ; 
edges  sharp,  but 
translucent. 


Form  unchanged ; 
fracture  dull; 
edges  opaque. 

Form  unchanged ; 
fracture  dull, 
hard;  edges 
opaque. 

Form  unaltered ; 
fracture  con- 
choidal ;  edges 
begin  to  be 
translucent. 

Form  the  same; 
fracture  glassy; 
slightly  trans- 
lucent. 

Slightly  bent; 
fracture  glassy ; 
edges  slightly 
rounded. 


Form  unaltered ; 
fracture  dull; 
edges  opaque. 

Form  the  same: 
fracture  dull , 
edges  opaque. 


Form  unaltered ; 
fracture  con- 
choidal ;  edges 
begin  to  show 
tranalucenoy. 

Form  unchanged ; 
fracture  glassy; 
slightly  trans- 
lucent. 

Strongly  bent; 
fracture  glassy; 
edges  rounded. 


REFRACTORY   CLAYS. 

Refractory  clays,  and  especially  shales,  occar  at  several  localities  in 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  some  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of 
detailed  chemical  and  physical  investigations. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Briesen,in  northern  Austria,  is  an  extensive  series 
of  clay  beds  interbedded  with  sandstones  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  areas 
are  those  of  Briesen  proper,  Johnsdorf,  KorbelLhotta,  Gross-Oppato- 
witz,  and  Pamietitz.  The  clays  are  found  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  goods  of  great  resistance  to  high  temperature,  such 
as  basic  refractory  bricks,  zinc  muffles,  gas  retorts,  glass  pots,  etc.  As 
the  tests  made  by  Dr.  H.  Hecht  ^  are  of  considerable  value,  but  some- 
what detailed,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  them  in  tabulated  form. 

The  Briesen  clays. — These  come  from  the  Ferdinand  shaft  and  Anton 
shaft,  2  kilometers  northwest  of  Briesen.  They  are  shaly  in  texture, 
but  slake  slowly  in  water. 

Of  the  clays  whose  analyses  appear  in  the  table  given  later,  prepared 
by  Professor  Bischof,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  burned  ivory  yellow  at  the 
melting  i)oint  of  Seger's  cone  9,  and  Nos.  2,  7,  8  showed  light  gray 
specks.  At  the  fusion  of  cone  20,  all  the  clays  burned  light  yellow 
with  gray  specks,  but  vitrification  had  not  taken  place. 


'  Loc.  cit. 


*  Thouiudustrie  Zeit ,  1S91,  p.  461. 


CLAY. 
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Their  fusion  i)oints  or  temperatures  at  which  they  become  viscous 
range  from  cone  «{3  to  cone  35. 

Analyaett  of  refractor y  clay$  from  firiescn. 


Ferdinand  shaft. 


Anton  shaft. 


;   IWkbed.     Front  bod.    ^^*^®«ii*°*    Front  bed.      Outcrop 


Vcr  etnt. 
44.37 


39.76 

1.14 

.76 


SiO.. 

TiO, 

ALO3 

Ke.O, 

CaO 

MgO ' Trace. 

K,0 1  .67 

SO3 Trare. 

Ignition >  12. 95 

Total  . .       99. 65 


Per  cent. 

45.  01 

Trace. 

39.71 

.81 

.12 

Trace. 

.99 

13.30 


wall. 

Per  cent, 

46.13 

.16 

36.24 

1.28 

.60 

.12 

.83 

Trace. 

14.68 


Per  cent. 

47.46 

Trace. 

37.58 

.98 

.33 

.17 

.90 

Trace. 

13.07 


Per  cent. 

45. 57 

Trace. 

39.02 

1.61 

.54 

.26 

.54 

.11 

12. 85 


99.94 


100. 04         100. 49 


100.50 


national  analyses. 


Clay      sub 
stance  — 

Quartz , 

Feldspar 


1>9.(>7 
.32 
.61 


99.20 
.41 
.39 


93.72 
2.82 
3.46 


99.36 
.05 
.59    I 


98.91 


1.09 


The  Brieseii  clays  were  furthermore  tested  by  Dr.  Uecht  with  regard 
to  their  shrinkage  and  den.Mty  at  different  temperatures,  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Shrinkage  and  density  of  liriiaen  clays  at  different  temperatures. 


Teniporature. 

Anton  Abaft, 
Brieaen. 

Ferdinand  Hhaft, 
Briesen. 

Black  Hhale.  Ferdi- 
nand shaft,  Brieseu.  , 

Porosity. 
Per  cent. 

Shrink- 
age. 

Per  cent. 

Poroaity . 
Per  cent. 

Shrink- 
age. 

Percent. 

Porosity. 

1  Per  cent. 

1 

I 
Shrinkage. 

Per  cent. 

In  air 

5.  25 
8.41 

34.81 

3.67 
6.41 

45.69 

3.75 
8.50 

To  cone  0.09.. 

37.04 

To  cone 2 to 3. 

30.66 

11.92 

22.19 

12.  a") 

33.70 

13.58 

To  cone 7  to 8. 

24.  H7 

14.00 

22.19 

12.84 

34.62 

14.50 

To  cone  12  ... 

19.31 

15. 92 

15. 17 

15. 16 

24.81 

17.41 

To  cone  18  . . . 

1.39 

19.75 

.75 

18.25 

1.32 

19. 75 
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The  Johnsdorfer  clays. — ^These  are  foand  3.5  kilometers  northwest  of 
Briesen  in  the  Gharlotten  and  Anna  pits.  The  formation  is  similar  to 
that  at  Briesen,  but  brown  coal  is  also  associated  with  the  clay.  The 
latter  is  dense,  shaly,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  When  broken  to 
pea  size,  both  the  clays  soften  quickly  in  water  to  a  plastic  mass.  At 
the  fusion  point  of  cone  0.09  they  burn  light  yellow.  Their  fusion  point 
is  about  the  same  as  coue  35. 

The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  shale  and  clay  from  Johns- 
dorfer: 

Analyses  of  Johnsdorfer  shale  and  clay. 


Shale. 


SiO, 

Al,03.... 
Fe^Oa  ... 

CaO 

MgO... 

K,0 

Ignition 


Per  cent. 

47. 40 

37.06 

1.12 

.40 

.28 

.87 

13.40 


Total  100.53 


CUy. 


Per  cent. 

47.06 

37.11 

.93 

.18 

.22 

.11 

14.48 


100.09 


Eational  analyses. 


Clay  substance 

Quartz 

Feldspar 


Total 


99.42 
.34 
.24 


99.15 
.83 
.02 


Korbel'Lhoitaj  etc. — ^The  Korbel-Lhotta,  Gross  Oppatowitz,  and  Pa- 
mietitz  area  lies  4  kilometers  south  of  Briesen.  All  the  days  from 
here  slake  rapidly  in  water.  Those  from  Korbel-Lhotta  are  fat  and 
plastic. 


CLAY. 
AnalifsM  of  clag  from  Korhel'Lkotiaf  Grots  Oppatowiiz,  and  Pamietitx. 
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KorM-       OroM  Op- 
Lbotta.        iMtowits. 


PamtotitB. 


Per  e^nt.        Per  cent.        Per  cent. 


SiOi 

TiO«  .... 

AliOa..., 
Fe^Oa  .. 

CaO 

MgO.... 

K2O 

Ignition 


46.82 


Total 


37.54 

1.17 

.57 

.21 

.50 

13.79 


47. 

• 

35. 
1. 


1. 
13. 


60 
59 
84 
67 
10 
39 
14 
06 


50.86 


100.60 


100.39 


33.25 

.72 

.21 

.72 

1.86 

12.44 

100.06 


Rational  analyses. 


Clay  sabstaDce 99.33 

Qaartz ' 

I    Feldspar !         .67 


Total 


100.00 


92.82 

.68 

6.50 


87.38    1 

11.88    i 

.74 


100.00 


100.00 


At  coDe  0.09  these  clays  born  liglit  yellow.  Their  {loints  of  viscosity 
lie  between  cones  33  and  35  of  Seger's  series. 

Pilseny  KladnOy  Bakanitz^  and  Liebau. — Of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  are  certain  clay  slates  which  occur  at  several  localities  in 
the  Carboniferous  of  Bohemia  and  certain  parts  of  Germany.  In 
appearance  they  are  black,  siliceous,  slaty  shales,  occurring  in  beds 
several  inches  to  several  feet  thick  and  full  of  organic  matter. 

Before  shipment  the  organic  matter  is  burned  out  in  specially  con- 
structed furnaces.  The  product  is  a  porous,  brittle,  white  mass,  of 
which  the  purest  grades  are  snow  white.  This  so-called  ^^  thonschiefer" 
of  the  Germans  is  very  refractory  and  of  low  shrinkage,  consequently 
it  is  much  used  by  many  manufacturers  of  refractory  wares  to  mix 
with  plastic  fire  clays,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  American  flint 
clays. 

The  chief  occurrences  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilsen,  E^ladno,  Bakonitz, 
and  Liebau.  The  material  is  generally  hard,  dense,  homogeneous,  and 
of  various  shades  of  gray  to  blue  or  black.  With  water  it  forms  when 
ground  a  pasty  but  not  very  plastic  mass.  Pieces  of  the  weathered 
material,  when  thrown  into  water,  break  or  spring  apart  (especially 
the  fine-grained  homogeneous  varieties)  and  then  soften  and  slake  to 
powder.  At  a  low  red  heat  it  burns  white,  but  impure  samples  burn 
yellow. 
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Samples  of  tbe  best  grade  wLen  tested  by  Professor  Bischof  yielded 
tbe  following  resalts: 

At  980O  0.:  Color  of  shale,  white;  body  still  absorbent;  shrinkage, 
6  per  cent. 

At  1,5000  C:  Color,  white;  surface,  oily;  body  absorbent;  shrink- 
age after  one  heating,  12  per  cent;  after  second,  16.5  per  cent.  This 
increased  shrinkage  on  heating  twice  to  1,500^  C.  is  dne  to  the  organic 
matter  not  having  burned  off  entirely  the  first  time. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  these  shales  given  by  Professor  Bischof:^ 

Analyses  of  Bohemian  shales. 


SiO., 

Al,0a 

Fe,0, 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Ignition 

Total.. 
Sand 


P.ct. 
53.42 
44.23 
.66 
.23 
.23 
.51 


99.18 


P.ct. 

49.22 

33.14 
.46 
.25 
.14 
.66 

15.95 


I 


P.et. 

49.55 

35.19 

.31 

.45 

.81 

1.13 

13.70 


99.72 
8.20 


100.64 
11.60 


P.ct, 

58.60 

25.13 

2.17 

.50 

1.49 

1.70 

10.90 


P.ct. 

55.50 

41.82 

.49 

.34 

.18 

1.93 

.46 


100.40 
29.25 


100.22 


P.et. 

54.47 

40.89 

1.18 

.41 

.27 

1.82 

.95 


P.ct. 
52.50 


8 


P.et. 
57.02 


45.21 

40.26 

.81 

1.17 

.12 

.54 

.02 

.61 

1.36 

.78 

99.99  '  100.35 


00.95 


9 

to 

11 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

43.15 

47.85 

53.33 

84.63 

34.25 

33.07 

1.52 

.86 

1.48 

.05 

.70 

.62 

.25 

.25 
1.26 

.23 

19.21 

14.10 

11.18 

09.71 

1 

99.26 
23.95 

99.86 

1.  Calcined  shale  (high  grade).   AltwasBer,  Walenburger  basin.     (liven  for  com- 

parison, as  it  is  a  German  occurrence. 

2.  Average  sample  same  locality. 

3.  Welles weiler.    Good  quality  shale. 

4.  Dutt weiler.    Poorer  quality  shale. 

5.  Clay  slate  (calcined),  first  quality.     Engertshaffc,  Kladno. 

6.  Clay  slate  (calcined),  second  quality.    Engertshaft,  Kladno. 

7.  Calcined  shale.    Rakonitz. 

8.  Calcined  shale.     Blattuitz,  near  Nurschau. 

9.  Sulkow. 

10.  Thinfeld,  near  Kladno. 

11.  Tremosna. 

Tiefenflicha. — Fire  clay  occurs  at  Thallern,  near  Tiefenfucha,  inter- 
bedded  with  lignites  of  Tertiary  age.  After  mining  the  clay  is  hand 
picked,  to  eliminate  any  pyrite  nodules  or  gypsum  concretions,  and  is 
then  laid  out  to  weather. 


Oesterreichischeu  Zeitschrifl  £  Berg  u.  Uuttenweseu,  XXXVII,  1889. 
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An  aualysis  of  this  clay  dried  at  12(P  O.  gave  the  following  results:* 

AnalyeiB  of  Tiefen/ucha  clay  dried  at  UO^  C. 


Per  (•«»nt. 


SiO; 48.23 

Al.Oa 33.64 

Fo;Oa '      1.89 

CaO 05 

MgO 28 

K.>0 1.30 

SO, 158 

Ignition 14.  aS 


Total 100.178 


At  1,0000  (3,  the  clay  was  found  to  have  a  linear  shrinkage  of  3  per 
cseut,  and  at  l,o00o  C.  of  9  per  cent.  At  the  latter  temperature  it  was 
still  porous. 

The  clay  is  very  sandy  and  only  of  moderate  plasticity.  Neither  are 
its  binding  qualities  very  high,  for  the  average  tensile  strength  of  air- 
dried  briquets,  as  determined  by  the  writer,  was  80  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  average,  with  a  maximum  of  105  pounds. 

DENMARK. 
KAOLIN. 

Seventy-five  miles  southeast  of  Copenhagen  lies  the  little  island  of 
Bornholm,  containing  the  most  important  clay  deposits  which  Den- 
mark possesses.  This  small  island  has  an  area  of  not  over  11  square 
miles,  but  contains  a  wealth  of  clay  materials  which  is  surprising. 
The  main  mass  of  the  island  is  granite,  which  is  well  exposed  in  the 
northern  half,  but  on  the  southern  side  is  covered  by  extensive  beds  of 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  clays,  sandstones,  and  marls.  On  the  north- 
ern side  of  Bornholm  the  granite  is  extensively  quarried  for  building 
and  paving  purposes,  but  in  the  southern  part,  near  Bonne,  it  has  been 
deeply  altered  to  kaolin,  and  supports  an  active  kaolin  and  firebrick 
industry.  There  are  two  large  kiiolin-washing  plants  and  about  ten 
fire-brick  works. 

The  largest  kaolin  mines  are  those  belonging  to  the  Diinemark 
Chamotten  Fabrik,  whose  offices  are  in  Copenhagen.  In  their  pit  the 
kaolin  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
borings  have  proven  it  to  reach  a  depth  of  240  feet.  Overlying  the 
kaolin  is  4  to  8  feet  of  glacial  drift.  The  mined  mateiial  contains  an 
abundance  of  quartz  fragments  and  unweathered  feldspar,  and  as  it 


>  From  circular  of  C.  v.  Popp's  tire-brick  works ;  analyslH  by  Prof.  C.  Biaobof. 
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comes  from  the  pit  is  discharged  into  a  cylindrical  washing  machine 
with  a  horizontal  revolving  framework,  which  breaks  up  the  material 
thoroughly.  The  coarse  grains  and  fragments  of  undecomposed  min- 
eral matter  remain  in  the  machine,  while  the  finer  particles,  consisting 
of  kaolinite,  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  pass  off  in  suspension  with  the 
water  which  is  continually  flowing  from  the  machine.  This  water  and 
suspended  material  pass  along  a  trough  about  50  feet  in  length,  where 
most  of  the  tine  sand  is  dropped.  From  this  it  goes  through  a  stone- 
lined  trough,  where  still  more  sand  and  some  mica,  of  very  fine  grain, 
are  eliminated. 

The  material  still  remaining  in  suspension  is  conducted  into  a  circular 
pit  with  stone  lining.  As  soon  as  this  pit  is  full  the  overflow  passes 
into  a  second,  and  so  on  through  six  pits.  When  all  six  are  filled  the 
water  is  turned  into  another  series  of  six.  By  this  metho<l  of  washing 
the  settlings  in  the  last  pit  are  the  very  finest  and  should  be  of  high 
purity.  A  rational  analysis  made  by  the  writer  of  this  finest-washed 
kaolin  showed  98  per  cent  of  clay  substance. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  overflow  pipe,  one  leading  from  the  bottom 
of  each  pit  to  the  slip  pumps. 

After  the  kaolin  has  settled  the  clear  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  wet 
kaolin  pumped  into  the  filter  presses.  These  have  wooden  frames  and 
eighteen  compartments  each.  Instead  of  having  an  iron  supply  pipe 
running  along  the  top  of  the  press  with  a  branch  into  each  compart- 
ment there  is  a  hole  bored  through  the  upper  side  of  each  frame,  so 
that  when  the  press  is  put  together  these  holes  form  a  continuous  tube. 
Three  holes  also  lead  from  each  of  these  main  ones  to  the  interior  part 
of  the  frame,  thus  permitting  the  slip  to  reach  the  compartments  and 
fill  the  canvas  press  bags.  It  requires  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  to 
fill  each  press.  The  washed  kaolin  is  used  only  for  paper  manufacture 
and  occasionally  for  ultramarine.  The  more  sandy  quality  is  sometimes 
sold  to  pasteboard  makers. 

The  shrinkage  in  drying  and  burning  was  as  determined  by  the 
writer  as  follows : 


Shrinkage  of  Denmark  kaolin  at  different  temperatures 


Air  Bhriukage 

Shrinkage  to  cone  5  . 
Shrinkage  to  cone  9  . 
Shrinkage  to  coue  12 
Shrinkage  to  cone  15 


Per  cent. 


5  50 
14.00 
16.00 
20.00 
23.80 


Up  to  cone  9  the  kaolin  burned  to  a  pure  white  color,  but  above  this 
it  turned  grayish,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  iron  to  a  ferrous  con- 
dition. 
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The  more  impure  portions  of  the  kaolin  deposit  are  used  in  the  manu- 
factare  of  fire  brick.  When  brought  from  tbe  mine  this  second-grade 
material  is  first  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  then  put  through  rolls 
to  crush  the  large  grains.  It  is  then  mixed  with  ground  fire  brick  and 
a  certain  amount  of  plastic  Tertiary  fire  clay  from  the  company's  pits 
at  HaslCy  on  the  island. 

This  mixture  is  tempered  first  in  a  horizontal  and  then  in  a  vertical 
pug  mill,  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the  molding  floor.  The  molding  is 
done  entirely  by  hand,  two  bricks  being  formed  at  a  time.  They  are 
then  re-pressed  in  a  hand-power  machine  and  dried  on  shelving  in  the 
second  story  of  the  kiln  shed.   The  burning  is  done  in  a  continuous  kiln. 

At  the  Hasle  works  of  this  same  company  only  vitrified,  or  '^  clinker" 
bricks,  as  they  are  called  abroad,  are  made. 

The  Hasle  pit  presents  a  variety  of  clays,  and  the  section  given 
below  serves  well  as  an  illustration  of  the  sedimentary  clay  section  on 
Bornholni.    Beginning  at  the  top,  the  beds  exposed  are  as  follows: 

Section  of  clay  deposit  at  the  Haale  pit,  Denmark, 


Cro68-bedded  sand 

ImpQre  clay 

Semi-fire  clay 

Black  clay  (refractory) 

Clinker  clay 

Fire  clay 


10 
20 
25 
4 
15 
10 


All  of  the  layers  are  quite  sandy  and  plastic. 

CLINKSE   (VITEIFIED)'bEICK. 

The  clinker  bricks  are  a  vitrified  product,  very  much  resembling 
those  made  at  Sjrracuse,  New  York.  They  are  largely  used  for  canal 
work  and  for  pavements.    Much  care  is  taken  in  their  manufacture. 

The  clay  is  first  allowed  to  soak  in  a  pit  for  about  eight  days.  It  is 
then  put  into  a  vertical  pug  mill  0  feet  long,  and  as  it  issues  from  here 
it  goes  to  a  second  one  attached  to  the  stiff-mud  machine.  Three 
bricks  are  cut  from  the  issuing  bar  of  clay  at  a  time  and  removed  to  a 
car  on  which,  when  a  sufficient  number  have  been  collected,  they  are 
taken  to  the  pallet  racks  for  drying.  Burning  is  done  in  a  continuous 
kiln.  The  burned  brick  are  not  over  2  inches  thick.  The  first  grade, 
viz,  those  used  for  canal  work  and  pavements,  are  re-pressed  after 
molding,  while  those  for  building  purposes  are  not;  neither  does  the 
clay  for  the  latter  go  through  more  than  one  pugging. 
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TERRA  COTTA. 

Another  branch  of  the  clay- working  industry  on  Bomholm  Is  the 
manafacture  of  terra  cotta.  Delicate  little  vases  of  antique  Greek  pat- 
tern and  statuettes,  copies  of  the  works  of  the  Danish  sculptor  Thor- 
waldseo,  have  found  their  way  to  many  markets  and  are  frequently 
known  as  Ipseu's  terra  cotta.  At  the  present  day  Ipsen's  factory  is 
perhaps  the  largest,  but  not  the  only  one,  turning  out  this  ware. 

The  materials  used  are  plastic,  micaceous,  sandy,  and  at  times 
lignitic  clays,  which  are  found  on  the  southern  shore  of  Bornholm 
Island.  By  a  simple  process  of  washing,  the  sand  and  mica  are 
removed,  leaving  a  smooth,  plastic  material  eminently  suited  for  the 
potter's  use.  Some  of  the  clays  used  burn  a  deep  red,  others  a  light 
buft',  and  varying  shades  are  often  obtained  by  using  a  mixture  of 
clays. 

The  clays  are  pugged  in  vertical  pug  mills  and  then  stored  in  bins  and 
kept  damp  until  ready  for  use.  Quartz  is  added  to  some  of  the  very 
plastic  ones. 

Vases  and  similar  hollow  forms  are  generally  turned  in  a  plaster 
mold  on  the  potter's  wheel.  Tablets,  medallions,  handles,  and  similar 
flat  pieces  are  pressed  in  plaster  molds. 

The  ware  shrinks  about  one-twelfth  in  burning,  and  this  operation  is 
conducted  in  a  muffle  kiln  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

No  glaze  is  put  on  the  ware;  and  as  it  usually  receives  little  or  no 
firing  whatever  after  decorating,  it  permits  the  use  of  many  delicate 
shades  of  color.  Many  of  the  Greek  vases  are  decorated  with  figures, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  put  on  with  a  stencil  or  free-hand,  and  then 
filled  in  with  color.  The  latter  work  requires  little  skill  and  is  done 
by  boys  or  girls. 

The  products  are  mostly  decorated  in  a  very  tasteful  manner  and 
have  a  pleasing  form,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  ware  is  manufac- 
tured permits  it  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  figure.  Recently  much  of  the 
statuette  work  has  been  done  in  a  white  clay  in  imitation  of  white  bisque 
ware. 

SWEDEN. 

The  center  of  Sweden's  clay-working  industry  is  the  province  of 
Skdne,  several  mines  and  factories  being  located  at  Hoganas,  north  of 
Mai  mo. 

The  fire-brick  industry  of  Sweden  has  become  most  active  in  recent 
years,  and  exportation  is  extensively  carried  on,  the  product  going  to 
German  ports  along  the  North  Sea,  as  well  as  to  Kussia  and  Finland. 
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A  number  of  analyses  of  burned  Swedish  fire  clays  are  given  by 
Cronqnist^  as  follows: 

Analy»€9  of  Sicediah  fire  clays  (burned). 


locality. 


4.  HuganuSy  oominon  . 
6.  Bjuf,mark"P"  ... 
4.  Bjuf,mark  "K"... 
6.  LjungBgard,  prima . 

6.  Stobbarp 

3.  Billesbolm,  claj  . . . 


SiO,. 

Per  cent. 
68.70 
54.20 
65.60 
53.90 
60.80 
67.6 


AM),. 


Fe,0,. 


CaO. 


MgO.    ;  Alkalies. 


6.  BUlesholm,  shale |    51.5         42.9 


Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

m 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

26.40 

1.60 

.40 

.50 

2.40 

42.00 

1.60 

.5 

.5 

1.2 

28.10 

2.30 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

41.1 

1.7 

.8 

1.6 

1.6 

36.1 

1.7 

.5 

.2 

.7 

25.9 

2.6 

.8 

3.1 

42.9 

2.2 

1.3 

1.2 

.5 

Refractory  clays  occur  in  Sweden,  especially  in  the  coal  formation  of 
the  northwest  corner  of  Skane.  They  have  been  worked  in  this 
region  since  1827,  the  localities  being  Hoganas,  Bjuf,  Billesholm,  Stob- 
barp, and  Ljungsgard — Hoganas  being  the  most  important. 

According  to  Dr.  Gronquist,  there  occurs  at  Bjuf  and  Ljungsgard  a 
clay  slate  which  is  very  refractory  and  possesses  good  plasticity  and 
which  is  not  equaled  by  that  at  Billesholm.  Good  Are  bricks  are  made 
at  Vallakra  with  fire  clay,  and  are  stamped  with  the  mark  ^^  Billesholm ;" 
the  common  ones  are  marked  ^^Svaneholm."  At  Bjuf,  ^^F"  and  ^'F'" 
are  the  best  bricks  and  those  marked  ^^K"  are  the  common  ones. 

Two  smaller  areas  of  refractory  clay  occur  at  Stobbarp  and  Ej*am- 
berga.  The  material  at  the  former  locality  is  very  plastic  and  refract- 
ory. The  other  is  less  so,  but  gives  a  brick  of  great  density  and 
strength.  The  Kramberga  clay  is  used  for  clinkers,  face  brick,  and 
pipes,  especially.  Many  of  the  Swedish  fire  clays  have  Ti02;  the 
Billesholm  shale  having  0.8  per  cent. 

In  northeast  Sk&ne  kaolin  of  good  quality  is  found,  free  from  car- 
bonaceous materials  and  quite  plastic. ' 

The  gray  shales  of  Bjuf  and  Ljungsgard,  with  16  to  18  per  cent  of 
bitumen,  require  sharp  working  to  develop  enough  plasticity.  The 
equally  refractory  shales  and  clays  of  Billesholm,  with  a  coal  and 
bitumen  percentage  of  45  to  60,  are  not  to  be  made  plastic. 

Attempts  to  work  the  kaolins  at  Skinnskatteberg  and  Westmanland 
have  not  been  successfuL 

Many  of  the  Swedish  fire  bricks  are  said  to  lack  density. 

^^^^^^^_^_______^^_____^_^^^_^^^__^_^^__^_^_____^^_     __.     ._ ' 

>  lekniak  Tidskxift,  1805,  pU  L 
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NORWAY. 
FELDSPAR. 

Most  of  the  feldspar  used  by  European  potters  is  brought  from  Nor- 
way.    It  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  but  burns  perfectly  white. 

The  feldspar  occurs  as  veins  in  gneiss  and  gabbro.  It  is  best  known 
around  Tvedestrand  and  Arendal,  on  the  southern  coast.  About  5 
kilometers  south  of  the  former  locality  is  the  Holt  pit.  This  is  2  to  7 
meters  wide,  and  the  vein  runs  east  and  west.  It  has  been  dug  to  a 
depth  of  25  meters,  but  in  most  of  the  mines  the  spar  rarely  holds  out 
below  24  meters.    The  feldspar  is  quite  clear. 

The  Lamb()  quarry  contains  a  vein  5  meters  wide.  It  is  long,  but  the 
material  is  impure.  At  the  Fjelds  (juarry  the  vein  is  GO  to  70  meters 
long,  15  to  10  meters  wide,  and  9  meters  deep.  It  contains  plates  of 
mica  2  and  3  meters  square,  but  they  are,  unfortunately,  much  cracked. 

Other  important  quarries  are  in  the  region  of  Karresto  and  Garta, 
but  the  largest  and  most  important  is  at  Kalstad,  near  Kragero.  This 
latter  vein  is  17  meters  wide,  40  meters  long,  and  has  only  quartz  and 
feldspar,  which  are  well  separated. 

At  Lango  there  are  0  large  dikes.  All  of  these  veins  thin  out  with 
depth,  and  the  middle  portion  only  of  each  is  of  any  use.  The  largest 
pit  is  40  to  50  meters  deep,  but  20  meters  is  the  average.  Veins  under 
4  to  5  meters  thick  are  not  usually  worth  working.  The  feldspar  is 
generally  blasted  out  with  dynamite.' 

SCANDINAVIAN    CLAY   PRODUCTS. 

The  exposition  held  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  during  the  past  year  was, 
no  doubt,  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  interested  in  clays  and  clay 
products,  for  it  demonstrated  the  activity  and  i)rogressiveness  of  the 
Scandinavian  jiotters  and  clay  workers  in  general. 

Sweden  was  represented  by  two  large  potteries,  viz,  the  Gustafsberg 
Porcellin  Fabrik  and  Eorstrands  Aktiebolag  Gesellschaft. 

The  Rorstrand  factory  showed  a  number  of  porcelain  articles  with 
uuderglaze  decoration,  resembling  somewhat  the  Koyal  Copenhagen 
ware 5  but  those  of  special  interest  were  vases  with  metallic-lustered 
surfaces,  chiefly  produced  by  copper. 

The  Gustafsberg  factory  hati,  among  others,  two  interesting  types  of 
ware — one  made  in  imitation  of  blue  and  white  wedgwood,  the  other 
after  the  royal  blue  of  Sevres.  They  also  produce  considerable  white 
bisque  ware  and  granite  ware. 

Refractory  wares,  including  fire  brick  and  retorts,  manufactured  at 
Ifc),  in  southern  Sweden,  from  the  kiiolins  at  that  locality,  were  also 
shown.  Analyses  of  the  kaolins  are  given  in  tables  following.  The 
important    center  of   the    Swedish  refractory-brick    industry  is    at 


>  Abs.  in  Thonind.  Zeit.,  1894,  p.  393,  from  Korges  geoioglske  uudersogelse. 
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Hoganiis,  where  the  fire  chiys  previously  mentioned  are  found.  The 
wares  include  tire  bricks  of  various  shapes,  salt-glazed  sewer  pipQ,  and 
stoneware  with  a  lead  glaze. 

At  Iddingen,  east  of  Malino,  a  surface  clay  is  used  for  making  red 
bricks  and  terra  cotta.  Both  glazed  and  nnglazed  examples  of  the 
latter  were  exhibited. 

Buff  brick  and  terra  cotta  are  also  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockholm. 

Of  Danish  pottery  there  was  an  abundant  representation  at  the 
Stockholm  exi>osition.  The  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Factory  had 
a  fine  series  of  wares,  decorated  under  the  glaze  with  i>ale  blue  and 
gray  colors,  the  designs  being  generally  figures  of  animals  or  x)lant8. 

The  wares  of  Messrs.  Bing  and  Grciudal,  also  of  Copenhagen,  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but  the  colors  are  darker. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  terracotta  statuettes  and  reliefs  from 
Bornholm  and  Copenhagen,  but  their  characters  have  been  mentioned 
in  another  place. 

The  only  objects  from  Norway  were  earthenware  plates  and  vases 
decorated  with  raised  designs  of  slip  clay  or  coated  with  a  lead  glaze. 

Russia  was  represented  by  a  suite  of  vases  from  the  royal  factory  in 
St.  Petersburg.  They  were  decorated  under  the  glaze  with  birds  and 
flowers  on  a  colored  ground.  Most  of  them  were  of  large  size,  and  for 
richness  and  dei)th  of  color  they  are  fully  equal  to  any  other  European 
wares. 

RUSSIA. 

In  no  European  country,  i)robably,  has  there  been  such  a  rapid 
development  of  its  clay  resources  as  in  Russia,  and  with  this  develop- 
ment there  has  been  a  corresponding  Increase  in  clay-working  plants. 

The  most  extensive  beds  of  clay  have  been  found  in  southern  Russia, 
but  until  recently  their  value  was  not  known  or  appreciated. 

The  porcelain  clays  are  found  chiefly  in  the  governments  of  Kijew, 
Kherson,  and  Yekaterinoslav,  and  in  lesser  amounts  in  Tschernigow, 
Poltava,  Charkow,  Taurien,  and  the  Don  region. 

There  are  79  localities  in  Yekaterinoslav,  32  in  Kherson,  and  54  in 
Kijew. 

All  of  these  clays  have  been  derived  from  the  granitic  and  gneissic 
rocks  underlying  this  region. 

Semjatschenko  makes  four  classes,  viz,  nest  deposits,  layer-like  beds, 
beds,  and  veins.^ 

The  nests  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the 
governments  of  Kherson  and  Yekaterinoslav. 

The  layer-like  beds  are  refractory  stoneware  clays  underlying  sandy 
layers.  Most  of  the  South  Russian  clays  fall  in  this  class.  Beds  of 
refractory  clay  occur  in  departments  of  Isjum. 


South  RusHiaii  oiayrt.    Abstracted  in  ThoninduB.  Zelt.,  1897,  p.  190. 
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The  veins  have  the  purest  grades  of  kaolin,  and  occur  partly  in  sand 
or  resting  directly  on  the  feldspathic  rocks. 

Semjatschenko  has  thus  far  made  analyses  of  clays  fix>m  40  of  the 
deposits.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  best  South  Russian  kaolins 
stands  very  close  to  that  of  ideal  kaolin.  In  the  following  table  is 
given  a  list  of  the  alumina  and  silica  percentage  in  a  number  of  the 
samples,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  a  number  of  the  best  other 
European  occurrences  are  placed  side  by  side  with  them : 

Silica  and  alumina  content  of  clays  from  Russian  and  other  European  localities. 


Russian  localities. 


Blagodatb 

Wladimirowka 

Waldheim 

Lubimovka 

Mobcharino  

Property  of  Mme.  Scbe- 

lepko 

BJelowodsk  

Jelissawetgrad 

Kreano-Iiranovka 

Maralnji 

Gossadarew'Bi^erak  ... 
Pare  kaolin 


SiO,. 

AUG,. 

1 
SiO,. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

46.62 

38.06 

46.58 

45.83 

40.04 

46.82 

44.02 

38.58 

46.61 

40.32 

46.86 

47.66 

47.02 

1 

43.80 

30.20 

46.68 

38.20 

45.96 

48.86 

37.32 

45.68 

48.41 

37.60 

46.17 

37.96 

47.60 

36.80 

46u00 

46.50 

89.56 

Al,0s. 

Per  et. 
38.03 
80.42 

30.97 


Other  European  localities. 


Anglesea. 

Ronsdorf  (Zwickau),  Gennany. 

Seilitz  (Meissen),  Germany. 


87.97 
86.9:3 


37.97 


Zettlitz,  Bohemia. 
St.  Irieix,  France. 


Ane  (Schneeberg),  Germany. 


The  English  china  clay  has  a  composition  very  similar  to  the  kaolins 
of  Blagodath,  Wladimirowka,  and  Lubimowka.    It  is  as  follows : 

Andlysie  of  English  chitia  day. 


SiOj.... 
AI2O3... 
MgO  ... 
CaO.... 
FejO.,  .. 
Igpiition 


Per  cent. 


46.32 

39.74 

.44 

.36 

.27 

14.75 


This  English  clay  has  hitherto  been  used  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  work  of  Semjatschenko  indicates  that  kaolinite  does  not  always 
have  the  usually  accepted  formula,  and  he  questions  whether  plasticity 
and  argillaceous  odor  really  ai*e  properties  of  the  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  if  every  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  is  a  clay.  He  is 
tempted  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  kaolins  of  Gluchow  and  Wladimirowka  are  especially  instructive 
examples. 
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Analjf9e9  of  kaoHn$Jrom  GlUchaw  and  Wladimir&tpka. 


Giacbow. 


1  Wladimir- 

owka. 

1 


I    Per  enU. 

SiO, '      44.48 

AlgOa 38.24 

Fe^Os Trace. 

CaO 

MgO 15 

Alkalies  and  loss 

HiO  (moist) 3.80 

HaOCohem.) 13.14 


Per  cent 

45.83 

40.04 

Trace. 

.27 

.22 

.02 

.88 

13.62 


Total 


99.81 


100.88 


Even  the  external  appearance  of  these  two  kaolins  is  said  to  i)oint 
to  a  difference.  While  the  Oliichow  kaolin  makes  a  dense  mass,  which 
can  be  rubbed  apart  with  difficulty  in  an  agate  mortar,  the  other  has  a 
chalk-like  look  and  rubs  off  on  the  finger.  .The  former  has  conchoidal 
fracture,  while  the  latter  is  x)owdery.  The  Gliichow  clay  permits  the 
formation  of  cylinders  of  5  centimeters  diameter,  and  cylinders  6f  3 
centimeters  can  be  bent  into  an  arc  of  180^.  With  the  latter  clay, 
cylinders  of  12  centimeters  can  only  be  bent  in  an  arc  of  45^, 

The  results  obtaiued  agree  with  the  amount  of  water  absorbed. 

Ahtorpiion  of  water  by  GlUohow  and  Wladimirowka  clay 8, 


Maximam  hygroscopic  water. 
Volametrio  increase 


Gliichow. 

Per  cent. 

14.60 

2.90 


!  Wladimir- 
owka. 


Per  eent, 
8.25 

1.30 


The  Oliichow  clay  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  clay  particles;  the 
other  clay  has  only  one-third  as  many. 

Some  of  the  refractory  clays  from  the  Carboniferous  in  the  vicinity 
of  Borowitschi  have  been  rationally  analyzed  by  Mr.  P.  Bykow^  and 
Mr.  Glasenapp,  with  the  folio wiug  results: 

Rational  analyses  of  Russian  clays. 


Shdany. 


■    Per  eent. 
Clay  substance  after  ignition       73. 11 


Quartz 
Fluxes 


14.52 
12.37 


Per  eent. 

80.34 

5.97 

13.69 


Total I    100.00 


100.00 


Per  cent, 

74.78 

8.85 

16.37 


100.00 


I  Thonind.  Zeit.,  1894,  p.  266. 
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The  materials  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  wares,  and 
occur  in  beds  from  7  to  3  meters  thick.     Sandy  layers  are  not  uncommon. 

The  clays  were  heated  up  to  cone  30  without  fusing. 

In  the  coal  basin  which  extends  from  Tula  past  Borowitschii  and 
Tichwin  to  the  Onega- See  are  a  number  of  large  and  small  deposits  of 
fire  clay.  They  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  known  as  Suchar  and  Luin 
clay.  The  former  is  not  adaptable  to  potters'  uses,  as  it  always  crazes 
in  burning,  but  it  is  of  excellent  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  refrac- 
tory wares. 

There  are  four  factories  at  Borowitschii  which  utilize  this  material. 
The  first  deposit  is  4  versts  ^  from  Borowitschii  up  the  river  Msta. 

The  following  tests  have  been  recently  made  on  clay  from  this  region  :* 

Analysis  of  BorowiUchii  (Russia)  clay. 


Per  cent. 


SiO.. 


Al,0:i 


Fe;0,  . . 

CaO 

MgO... 

K,0 

Ignition 


Total 


43.63 

40.43 

1.03 

.05 

.35 

.79 

14.00 

100. 28 


Another  deposit  occurs  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Msta  1  verst  from  the 
factory  and  shows,  on  analysis,  the  following  composition : 

Analysis  of  Russian  clay. 


SiO, . . 
Al.O,. 
Fe.O., 
CaO.. 


MgO 
K,0. 


Ignition 

Total 


0.13  Aland  Fe. 
Sand  0.33^-^  0.05  K.O. 
0.15  SiO:. 


Per  cent. 


38.01 

41.10 

1.81 

.24 

.09 

4.73 

13.97 

99.  95 


'  1  ver«t    -  J,500  tVot.  piaotically  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
"  ThoiiimluH.-Zeit.,  1897.  p.  236. 
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A  third  deposit  5  versts  from  factory  on  the  right  side  of  the  Msta, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Welgeia,  gave  the  following  results: 

Jiialysis  of  liusaian  claif. 

Pit  cent. 


SiO: 43.97 

Ai.o, :w.  14 

Fe:(), 1.5(5 

CaO 18 

M^O 11 

Alkalies .78 

Ignition .' 14.22 

Total  99.96 

This  is  a  white  clay  which  does  not  fall  apart  in  water. 
Another  bed,  8  versts  from  the  factory  and  2  versts  from  the  river, 
showed  a  composition  as  follows: 

Anaiyttis  of  HitHHian  clay. 

Per  cent. 

SiO.. 48.  21 

I    Al.Oj 41.86 

I     Fe.O:, 2.38 

CaO 73 

MgO 13 

There  is  also  used  a  kaolin  from  the  Doiietz  coal  basin  with  composi- 
tion as  follows: 

Atialysis  of  kaolin  from  the  Donetz  coal  basing  liuasia. 

Per  cent. 

I     «i(). 46.12 

•Al:( ) , 38. 01 

MgO .41 

CaO .23 

Fe/)r, I  1.20 

K:0 1  .71 

Ignition i  13. 55 


Total 100.23 

(0.14  Ke:0,  and  AI.O,. 

AXALYHES. 

A  number  of  analyses  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  in  con- 
nection with  the  descriptions  of  different  deposits,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber  of  others  worthy  of  record  which  are  given  below  in  tabulated  formi. 
The  greater  number  from  (lerraany  at  once  indicates  the  enormoup 
development  of  the  clay  resources  of  that  country. 
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Table  of  analyses, 
GERMAN  CLAYS. 


Locality. 


Pachan 


Wiokendorf    near 
Schwerin. 


Perct. 
69.25 


52.99 


Helmstedt 73.20 


4     Schlis,  near  Borsdorf . . 


5  '  Altwaaeer,  Prussia 


6  '  Reichenau,  province  of 
Silesia. 
Bendorf,  Naasaa 


8 

9 

10 


Witterschlick,      near 

Bonn. 
Eilenbnrg,  province  of 

Saxony. 


46.38+ 

38.94+ 

50.46 

52.74 

52.46 

34.87+ 

56.63 

55.94 


A1,0,. 

Perct. 
15.56 

13.65 

18.89 


Tschime,    province   of 
Silesia. 

11  !  Tellendorf,  province  of 

Silesia. 

12  Grenzhaasen,  province  54.44 
of  Nassau. 

13  Greppin,    province    of  54.99 
Saxony. 

14  Striegan,  province  of  Si-  58.29 
lesia. 


15 

16 
17 

18 
19 


20 
21 

22 

23 


Ponoschau,  province  of  57. 35 

Silesia. 
do ,55.85 


Querfnrt,  province  of 
Saxony. 

Tschirne,  Silesia 

Hainstadt,  near  Frank- 
furt am-Main. 


Helmstedt,  Bronswick. 

Nenwied,  Rhine  prov- 
ince. 
Siegersdorf,  Silesia 


. .  60. 20 
Ponoschau,  Silesia 157. 32 


59.63 

61.35 
6a  60 


50.57 
56.05 


41.86 
36.30 
33.93 
33.41 
32.56 
32.51 
31.50 
30.99 
28.85 
27.91 
28.12 

28.19 

27.53 
27.58 

26.27 
28.15 


FCsO, 


Perct. 


CaO. 


Perct. 


5.62      0.45 


4.60 


4.26 


MgO. 


Perct. 


Alka- 
lies. 


1.52 
.46 
3.44 
2.20 
1.78 
2.86 
1.56 
2.05 
2.57 
2.54 
L71 

1.87 

2.42 
2.68 

1.12 
6.02 


10.30 


2.87 


16 


19 


24 


94 


.70 
I'race. 
Trace. 
.87 
.05 
.61 

.50 

.50 
1.12 

.10 


25.46 
25.05 

23.87 

23.84 


12.31 
4.68 

1.80 

8.36 


97 


36 


.42 


2.32 


1.40 


19 


.38 


.61 


Peret. 
4.16 


8.60 


1.05 


Mois- 
ture. 


Igni- 
tion. 


.06 


.42 


1.02 


1.02 


Peret. 
4.97 


iO.52 


6.33 


7.23 


17.78 


ILOO 


9.08 


Miscella. 
neouB. 


Per  et. 


C0«  .13 


.49 
.14 
.61 
.75 
.83 
.61 

1.15 

1.19 
.21 


2,38   '  10.61 


Trace 


3.39 


3.67 


1.85 


2.40 

2.60 
1.86 


.52 

3.15 

5. 

23 

1.36 

1.26 

1.23 

2.46 

1.14 

2.85 

.69 

1.40 

10.22 
9.98 
9.51 
9.13 
9.87 
8.87 

8.57 

9.97 
7.04 

7.63 


9.00 
9.10 

9.83 

7.73 


/  Mn,Os  \ 
I  Trace.  / 


CO,  .26 
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T€^bl€  of  analyses, 
GERMAN  CLAYS. 


Clay 
SUM. 


Ptrei. 


Qaartz. 


Ptret 


Feld- 
spar. 


2.44 
4.90 


18.54 


Reference. 


79.42 


14.30 


6.28 


Seger,  Gee.  Schrift.,  p. 
808. 

Ibid.,  p.  800 


do 


DUmmler,  Ziog.>Fabr'n, 

p.  80  (G.  Heppe,  anal.). 
C.  Biscboff  Die  fener- 

feeten  Tbone^  1895. 
Deatsoher   Zieg.-Ka- 

lender,  1890. 
Dammler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  80. 
C.Blscbof 


Usee. 


Remarks. 


Used  for  bricks;  ; 
takes  a  brown  * 
glase.  , 

Brick  clay  ;  | 
washed  clay. 

I 
Brick  clay;  takes  ! 
glase;   made  of 
day,  with  mix-  ' 
tare    of   ferric 
oxide  snd  lead 
oxide. 
Front  brick 


Loamy  day. 


With  redaoing  flame 
bums  yellow  at  cone 
0.05. 

Boms  dark  red  at  cone 
0.05. 


Fireclay. 


Fireclay;  refrac- 
tory wares. 
Fireclay 


Diimmier,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  80. 
Deutscher    Zieg.-Ka- 

lender,  1800. 
....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

Dammler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n do 

p.  82. 
Seger,  Ges.  Schrift.,  p.     Front  brick. 

46. 
Diimmier,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.    82    (H.    Liedkte, 

anal.). 
....do 


do 
.do 


CarlBischof 

D&mmler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.   82  (Dr.   Petersen, 

anal.). 


Ibid.,  p.  82 

Seger,  Gres.  Schrift.,  p.  80 

DUmmler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  82 
do 


Front  brick, 


.do 


Front  brick. 


Bams  yellow , 


Fosibility  at  cone  SO — . 


Bams  yellow 


.do 


Bams  gray 


Bums  white. 


.do 


Bums  yellow. 


Bams  light  yellow 


2 


3 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Bums  light  yellow 17 


Fusibility  at  cone  20— 
Bams  yellow;  ferric 
oxide  occurs  as 
grains  in  clay  and 
not  in  a  fine  state  of 
division. 
Bums  red 


18 
19 


20 


Bums yello wish brownJ  21 


Bama  yellow '  22 


Bums  red. 


28 
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Table  of  analyses — Continued. 
GERMAN  CLAYS— Coutin lied. 


Locality. 


Si(V 


AlA  iFe,03.  i  CaO.  ,  MgO.    ^\l^^^;    ^„«;»; 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
20 

:io 

31 

32 
33 

34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 


\PtrcL\rerct.  Per  ef.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  .Per  et 
Gerdauen.  Ea.st  Prussia.  55. 41    .  23. 11       7. 00 


I 


UUersdorf.  near  Naiitn- 

burg,  am  (^iiaisa. 
Ulm,  WurU'mburg 


I 


24.  66fl  22.50 

I 

56. 33  22.  37 

EHchwoilpr,  Kheuiah    54.83  21.51 

Prussia. 

Tliarisau,  Bavaria 58. 53  21. 90 

Seiiftenberg,     province*  62.70    j  21.30 

of  Bnindenburg.  | 

Xituwied.  Rhine   prov-    64.37  21.91  | 

lnc6. 

Bielefeld.  Westphalia  ...  44. 78  19. 59 

Otternweiler,  Baden 59. 01  20. 70  ! 

Trti'hirne.  Silesia 68. 83  21. 30 

Siegeradorf,  Sile.sia 66. 13  21. 05 

Witterachlick,   near   69.20  20.70 

Bonn. 

W ii rzburg,  Bavaria 64. 43  2 1 .  08 

General    Blumcnthal   57.58  19.76 

Mines,  Westphalia. 

Rathenow 6L30  18.87 

Liudentrberg.  Hannover  59. 91  17. 96 


1.75 

7.64 

9.21 

6.26 
3.06 

3.04 

5.81 

5.51 
L13 

2.40 

1.06 

4.23 
8.99 

6.66 
1.09 


1  28       2.  37       3. 10 
.66         .67       1. 34 


Igui-    Miaoella- 
tion.      neoiiH. 


Ptr  et.      Per  et. 
^•^"    \         .16) 


7.44 


1.46  i.m 

.  73  I  2. 17 

I 

1.  33  2. 24 

.  58  .  53 

.70  1.37 


2.22 


1.69 


8.10 


9.86 


3.35    6.44 


2.99 


I 


8.57 


10.  80 


1.47 


.  52       1. 26  I 
.35         .40  ' 


2.99    

2.11    


3.15 
.75 


.  17         .  82 

I 

.27         .20  ■ 


'  2.98 

.  79  2.  08 

.  85  1. 20 

8. 21  .  40 


I 


40  Gerdauen,  East  PniHsia.  64.62       18.74 

41  '  UellnitK,  Saxony 50.21       17.15 


4.76       1.32       1.77 


7.58 


42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 


Ilaidegt-rgdorf,  Sileaia  . .  19. 21  a    17. 87  .    2. 96 


BajTeuth,  Bavaria 64. 88       17. 27 


Birkeiiweder.    Graflich   57.93 
Magniai'he  Mim-s. 

Neurode 55. 73 

Eiarnborg 56.40 

Wiesan 47.60 


8.5-; 


6.06 
3.70 

.37 


5.13  , 
.58 
.91  . 
14.95 

.28 


42.69  I 

32.80  ' 

34.  UU       I.  30    Trace. 


6.94 

.65 

2.19 

1.55 

23 


3.10 
2.30 

2.71 
1.39 

3.20 
.41 

3.(X) 

L37 
2.47 

2.15 


4.71  I 

1 

6.65    00^8.50 

9. 89  I 

7  27 

6.27    


4.64 
9.51 


8.28 


50 


50 
2.13 
,3.00 


^•'^'^  ,1  Trace./ 

c  ^ft   /COs5.52\ 
^•'®   isoj  .37/ 

6.18    

«•«'  {  K} 

12.78    CO,  22. 50 


48     Groden 49.90 


.48 

9.10 

13.60 


34.99 


1.20 


.50 


38 


2  02 '  11.28 


49 

50 

'    51 

I    52 

I    53 

54 

55 


Saarbriicken 42.01       38.03    Trace. 


07       1. 43 


.do 51.10 

.do 48.99 

do 47.41 

do 45.14 

do 45.72 

do 74.82 


35.42 


37. 45  ,  Trace. 

38.60 

38.55 


47 
23 


36. 52    Tra<e 1. 82 

17.58  .Trace.' 37 

a  Combined  Hilica. 


.05 

.56 

.06 

.73 

.0*2 

.49 

1.50 

.95 

1.82 

1.92 

13.50 

12.53 
12. 75 
13.50 
13.79 
14.08 


1.28    1    6.26 
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Table  o/ an »///«««— Continuea. 
GERMAN  CLAYS— ('o«timif«l. 
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Per  ct.     Per  et      Vrr  et. 


40.96 


llt*ATeu«*e. 


I'ses. 


KemarkM. 


Diimnih'r,  Zu'g.-Fabrn,  Bum»  rvU 

p.  H2. 
do Fronl  brjrk BuniH  light  yellou  . 


24 
25 


DiiiiiinK-r,  Zieg.-Fabr'n,  HuriiH  dark  red 26 

do Front  brick Si^uidrvproo-.sij;  bunin  27 

'      red:  fiiHt'H  at  com"  1- 

. .  -    do BuriiM  red 28 


S«m*f ,  ( it's.  Srhnft.,  p.  H9     Front  brick BtiruH  light  yellow 


29 


Diiniiiiler.  Zi»'g.Fa))r  d \  BumHyedlowish brown.  30 

p.  84 

<lo Front  brick,  semi  BuruM  yellow;  fuses  at  [  31 

dry  prm-esa.          I  con**  1-2. 

do Hiiriis  red 32 

do Fireclay ituni.s  whitinii 33 

do Front  brick I  Burns  yellow |  34 

do Front  brick  clav . . ,  Hiirn.s  white 35 


50.39 


Zicg.  Kalendar.  1896 Burns  red 

Diimniler,  Zicjj.-Fabrn,    Seniitiry    ])resH«l  Bums  red  ;    fuses   at 

p.  84.                                        clay.  cone  1. 

Se;rer,  (Jes  Schrift.,  p.  89    Vitrified  brick Burns  dark  red 

IKinimler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n Burns  yellow 

p.  84. 
do Burns  red 


.do do 

.do Front  brick  clay..    Burns  light  red. 

.do Burn.s  red 


25  13       49.41 


88. 34         8.  94 


2.9tJ     Thonind.-Zeit.,  1S91.  p 

776. 

Ibid.,  p.  703 Shale  tire  clay 

Ibid.,  1894,  p.  539 Wa-^hed  fire  clay 

2.73     Ibid.,  p.  a.'W White  earthen-     Burns  white,  but  yel- 

ware    clay    of        lows  at  high  tempera- 
Weiss  &,  Co.  tures;  fuses  at  cone 

32. 

Glass- pot  clay  of     Fusible  at  cone  34 

RicbUr  &  Wei- 
chelt. 
Refractory    shale 
clays. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

50.61    do 


36 
37 

38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43     I 

I 

44 

45 
46 

47 


5  04    Thonindiis.-Zeit..  1894 


Kiinig,  Kohlwald,  and 
Welleeweiler  pit.s. 


48 


49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
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Table  of  analyeei — Continued. 
QEKMAN  CLAYS— Contlnned. 


Perct. 

56  !  Saarbrncken,  Welles-  40.55 
weiler  pit. 

57  Saarbrijcken 45.52 

58  WieBan 51.33 


59 


60 


Gr5den 


£lingenberg  am  Main  . .  49. 90 

61  ForderstedtbeiSohone-  52.55 

beck. 

62  Querfart,  Saxony 75. 35 

63  Ottweiler,      Rhenish   68.34 

Prussia. 

64  Siegersdorf,  Silesia 69. 22 

66     Hannover,  province  of  65.77 
Hannover. 

66  Liibstorf,  Mecklenburg.  51. 22 

67  Witterschlick,      near    67.00 
Bonn. 

Schonebeck,  Saxony i75. 38 


68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
78 

74 

76 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 
86 


66.95 


A]«0,. 


i 


Weissenfels,  Saxony. 


Lieguite,  Silesia 76. 12 

Witterschlick,       near  71.38 
Bonn. 

Constans,  Baden 42. 16 

I 
Segenbnig,     Rhenish  21.47+ 

Prussia.  |    - 

Danzig,  West  Prussia  . .  i  71. 92 


78.66 


Bockhom,  Oldenburg. . 

Birkenweder,  Branden- 
burg. 

Siegersdorf,  Silesia 

Hannover,  Hannover . . 


Ottersweiler,  Baden 73. 26 

Velten,  Brandenburg  ...  48. 68 

Rathenow,  Brandenburg  74. 17 

Osterode, Harz 76.70 


70.22 

48.34 

78.-26 
70.12 


Grerdanen,  East  Prussia. 


P^et. 
35.19 

89.22 
33.69 

26.42 


33.68 
28.26 

16.60 
16.25 

16.16 
15.58 

14.49 
14.30 

15.01 
14.75 

14.51 
13.80 

12.42 
14.19 

14.19 

13.67 

11.63 

12.93 
12.74 

12.89 
10.48 
11.84 
11.98 


FesOs. 


64.42     10.17 


Liidinghansen,   West-     52.92 

phalia. 
Schwarzehiitte,  Harz  ...    79. 43 

Mellentin,  West  Prussia  74.03 


8.42 

10.07 
8.59 


Peret. 
.31 

.30 
1.76 

.32 


1.90 
3.46 

1.60 
5.63 

6.08 
5.40 

5.21 
4.20 

2.39 
.75 

1.83 
1.95 

4.56 
2.25 

.45 

6.80 

4.59 

2.68 
5.41 

5.44 
4.11 
5.32 
3.57 

3.58 

8.05 

5.35 
4.30 


CaO. 


PeroL 
.45 

.89 
.90 


.48 
Trace. 

.22 


MgO. 


Perct 
.31 

.11 
.52 


Trace. 
1.54 


.44 
1.49 

.24 
1.49 

1.26 
1.64 


Alka- 
lies. 


Mois- 
ture. 


Isni- 
tton. 


I 


Per  et. 
1.13 

.27 
2.20 

.68 


1.81 
4.12 

1.44 
3.70 

2.84 
2.98 


7.92 

2.53 

1 
3.80  ' 

.70 

.58 

2.37 

.80 

2.38 

.22 

.51 

.65 

.66 

1.83 

.80 

.60 

1.88 

16.86 

2.59 

3.78 

rrace. 

.56 

1.73 

.46 

.87 

2.95 

1.80 

3.87 

15.87 

1.79 

2.78 

.20 

.63 

.65 

1.44 

1.19 

2.95 

.92 

1.13 

1.74 

17.23 

1.86 

1.50 

..... . 

1.28 

3.30 

.62 

.80 

4.12 

8.02 

2.10 

1.65 

17.30 

.75 

.50 

1.40 

8.98 

4.40 

.84 

2.00 

PereL 
18.70 

15.00 
9.67 

6.60 


Miscella- 
neous. 


Peret 


I 


11.63  I  SOb  .36 


4.57 
4.32 


4.56 


5.16 
8.65 


CO,  7. 70 
SO,  1.72 


4.84 

4. 35     CO,  .  15 


4.94    

6. 85  ,  SO,  2. 22 


00,12. 12 
CO,  Tr. 


5.60 
4.87 

5.20 

5.30 


5.28    00,11.71 


4.66    

5.82   Mn,0,.86 

I 

4.24  !Mn,0,.37 

2.08    00,13.07 

4.57    

2.26  ! 

CO,    ) 
7.50l 

00,12.70 


\     FeOl 
\         .12/ 

00,3.45 


2.36 
4.86 


2.40 


CLAY. 
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Table  of  anal  jf  869 — Con  tinned. 
GERMAN  CLAYS— Continued. 


^y   'Quart..    ^•^^^ 


Reference. 


Ptret. 


Peret.    Pwrct. 
11.50    


Uses. 


Remarks. 


56 


57 
*  58 


85.20  I    12.50  I      2.24  I  Tbonindos.-Zeit.,  18M, 
I                      p.  748. 
1  Ibid..  1892,  p.  212 


61ase*pot  clay 


Richter    8l   Wei-     Bums  yellowish  gray;  I  59 
ohelt^  glass-pot  |      vitriBes  at  cone  10;  \ 
clay.  Tiscoos  at  cone  30. 


I' 


60 
61 

62 
63 


88.88 


10  46 


.66     Soger,  Gea.  Schrlft.,  p. 
870. 


Front  brick  and 
sewer  pipe. 


Bnrnfl  yellow 


Zieg.-Kalendar,  1896 Bams  light  yellow  . 


Soger.  Ges.  Scbrift 


Boms  dark  red 


Zieg.-Kalendar.  1896  . . . 

I 
Dummler.  Zieg.-Fabr'n,  . . 

p.  86.  I 


Front  brick. 


do-... 

Barns  red 


I 
'  64 

;  65 


do fiuma  yellow 


I 


do '  Front  brick 


Seger,  Ges.  Schrift 
Diimmler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  86. 
Soger 
Dummler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  86. 

;  Zieg.-Kalendar,  1896 

I  Dummler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  86. 
Diimmler.  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  86. 
Seg.  Ges.  Sohr.,  p.  86 


Anal,  of  mixture 
i     used,  front  brick 


66 
Burns  red 67 


Borne  yellow 
.do 


Ibid.,  p.  86 


Zieg.-Kalender,  1896 

Diimmler.  Zieg.Fabr'n, 

p.  86. 

do 

do 

Zleg.  Kalender,  1S96 

Diimmler.  Zleg.  Fabr'n, 

p.  86. 
do 


do 


Seg.Ges.Schr 

Diimmler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 
p.  86. 


Vitrified    paving 

brick. 
Vitrified  brick.... 


do 
do 


68 
60 

70 
71 

72 
78 


Bnms  red 74 


Bums  dark  red. 
Bums  yellow  . . . 


....do.... 
Bnms  red 


Porous  stove  brick 
Vitrified  brick.... 
Bricks 


Semidry     press 
brick. 


....do 

Bums  yellow 
Bums  red — 
do 


Burns  yellow. 


Bums  yellow;    fuses 

cone  1-2. 
Bums  dark  red 


Bums  yellow 


75 

76 

77 
78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 
86 
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Table  of  anahfsee — Continued. 
(lERMAN  CLAYS— Continued. 


Locality. 


Sin      Ai  n     F..  n    '  PaO     MvO    A^lt«     Moia-     Igni-    Mincella- 


rer  ct.  'I'l'i'  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  cl.  Per  of. 
87     Eberswalde.     Branden-     71.69       2.72      3. 25       5.88       L2:{       3.24 
burg. 


88  Hamsstadt .83.30  10.33  .89 

89      do '67.45  23.22  1.19 

90  Naundorf.    near    Rosa-     71.73  18.64  .74 

I 
wein. 

91      do 08.27  20.63  1.45 

92  Milkol 46.61  30.47  2.81 

93  Muakau 61.34  20.17  1.77 

I 


94     Granau  (washed  clay)  ..    7L 44     18.83,    1.2J 


Trace. 


.98   Traie. 
.70         .41 


.78 
.14 


.50 


1.08 


.46 
.51 

2. 49 


1.71    6.66 

1.44    12.80 

2.48    8.07 


Per  et. 

Per  ct. 

2.41 

CO,  4. 39 

3.20 

6.72 

5.25 

( 


95     Ruppersdorf-Sauer.     47.43     38.80       2.09 
man's  Pit.s. 


I  .41 


43       2.67  1 5.79 


I 
58  I       .20    10.72 


96 
97 

98 

99 

100 

•  101 

I 

102 
I 
103 

104 

105 

106 
107 


do 
do 


I 


48.54     39.12       1.73       1.35         .03    Trace. 


9.53 


46. 21     39. 34       1.14    Trace. 


.69    12,49 


Goeppersdorf  v.  Thiel-     49. 42  !  36. 69        .  73 
mann's  Pita.  I 

! 

Eemnitz  Sasonv 59.53,29.71         .33 


8; 


.09    Trace. 


.43 


12    Trace.'      .61 


.33  ,       .48 


62 


12.70 

10.06 

8.48 


MuldensKMn,     Meisd'H   a22.32    2:).  99 

brickyard. 
Lentzen    a.    Ilafl',   E.     56.56,13.72,    4.70       9.43       1.78,    3.23, '    3.35 

NMiinidt.                                                    1                                        j 
Xeuhof,  Hecht'a  Pit  ....  I  53. 55     12. 14       4. 50     11. 13       2.  75  ; 3. 00 


50.46     33.93 


108     Caraenz  i.  Saxony 


109  '  Domini tzHch  am  Elbe. 

110  Hohr 


Ill     Colin  near  Meiaaen. 


62.70 

68.36 
58.99 


Bcrnedsbof,  PommJnd.     53.25     11.55  '    6.08  ,  10.85 

Verein. 
Reicbcnau  near  Zittaii, 

Preibisch  Korka. 
Scnf  ten  berg,     Tertiary 

Clay. 

do 

Naumbergon  the  Qtiaia.M 


21.30 

18.03 
11.73 


64. 49     14.  35 


62  40 


15.51 


70. 12  I  21. 43 
62.  52  I  25.  57 


3.44 

3.06 

2.79 
4.16 

4.38 


5.68 
.  <  i 
.92 


24 


.58 


.72 

7.47 


1.92 


I. 


.38  I     1.02 
.53  '     2.99 


70 


2.74 


1.83  ,     4.89 


4. 13       1. 53 


4.36 


1.13 
.39 
65  '       .  10 


I  <  I  I 

a  Combined  Hllica. 


5.86 

11.50 

8.57 

7.54 

4.80 


CO,  7. 33 
CO.2  8.  60 

(COJ<.76j 


3.69    4.31 


3.62 
2.82 
1.04 


4.41 
4.92 
9.27 


CO,  6. 19 


CO,  3.12 


CO,  2.88 


CLAY. 
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Table  of  analyses — Continued. 
( ;  E R M A  N  CLAY S— Con t  i n ned . 


Clay    onart?     ^**^*'' 


Kefen'iu'e. 


rH»«. 


Kciiiarks. 


/Vr  ct.     Per  ct.     I'er  ct. 


Ziej;.K»leuder.  1S9C 


Hiirii8  vellow 87 


32. 5*J       67.  o:j 
GU.  92       35.  56 


48.21 
54.73 


45    |Se::ers  (Jrs.  S4hrifl,  p. 
52    J     871. 


/ 


IJuriiH  light  yellow. 


lbi(l.,i».  8rtl    |For  stoii*'wan 


96.  08         1. 93 
69.  96       29.  27 


1.99  I do 

.77    ....  do 


St  out' ware 


37.  U3       54.80         8.12 


do 


04.32         3.G8         2.00  \  Ibid.,  ]>.  891 


White  eart  ht*n 
wHre  and    low 
ji;radi'  rpf rac 
tory  ware. 

Washed  kaolin  . . 


Plastie  clay K  fusing  he- 
t  w«'en  cones  32  and  33. 

Ku!*il>ilit y  cone  33 

Burnn  li.ulit  y«*llow  at 
cone  .05:  gray  at 
higher  temiierature. 

Plasticity  fair;  much 
fine  sand ;  fusible  at 


88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 


91 


cone  27, 


98. 79  .  36 

97. 99  .  26 

89. 52  3. 73 

77.64  21.58 


.So 
1.84 
6. 7.'i 


I 


do 
.do 
.do 


du 


I'uwa.shed  kaolin. 


78     Ibid.,  p.  893. 


t'sed  for  porcelain 


Fairly  plastic :  grtHmish 
white;  burns  gray 
white;  fusible  be- 
tween 35  and  36. 

Bums  light  gray ;  fusi- 
ble at  cone  35. 

Burns  light  yellow;  fu- 
ses at  cone  35. 

.Moderately  plastic; 
burns  white;  fusible 
at  cone  34. 

Burns  whit© 


95 


42.32    Ibid.,p.862 Bums  ash  gray. 


r.s«l  for  brick   . . .    Burns  brown  to  red. 


96 
97 
98 

99 

100 

101 


.do 


Soger,  (Jes.   Schrift,  p.      Brick  . 
8r,2. 
do do 


Ibid.,  p.  378 Refractory  wjires 


Burns  yellow  to  green.  102 

Burns  red  to  yellow  . . .  103 

Burns  yellow;  plastic  104 

clay. 

Fat  clay 105 


29. 25       38. 89       17. 79 


44.  85       34.  34 


29, 
41 


27  I 
77  I 


do do Raw  clay 106 

Ibid.,  p.  352 Slip    clay    for     14.07  per  cent  of  CaCO,     107 

brown  glazes.  not    included    in    ra- 

tional analysis. 

13.72' do i  (ilaze   for  brown     7. 09 percent CaCOg not     108 

earthenware.  included  in  rational 

analvsis.  , 

I  * 

...do...". '  <llazing '  109 


15.98 
3.50 


Ibid.,  p.  348. 
Ibid.,  p.  343. 


Stoneware  clav 110 


Slip  clay 1  Very    plastic:     l»ums 

I      nearly  white. 


HI 
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Table  of  analyses — ContiDned. 
6EBMAK  CLAYS— Continued. 


112 

113 

114 


Locality. 


SiO,. 


Kaachkaa,     E.     Toig- 

hert'a  Pits. 
MiihleDbeck,  Holzhiiter 

Pits. 


.do 


115     Velten 


A1«0,. 


Per  et. 
63.17 

42.31 


41.03 


47.86 


116 

117 
118 

119 


do 


Per  ct. 


Fe,0,. 


CaO. 


Perct 


25. 09       0. 64 


9.91 


10.09 


11.00 


4.88 


4.20 


Per  ct. 
0.35 

19.95 


20.99 


MkO. 


Per  et. 
0.26 


Alka 
lies. 


Mois- 
ture. 


Per  ct.   Per  et. 
0.80 


1.86  I    1.66 

I 


2.14 


5. 18     14. 96 


43.48  i  10.46  !     5.10 


Neahof  near  Stralsund . . ' 
Oberjahna 


55.02  I  13.90 
83.78  '  10.75 


Frankenthal  on  Ehine..    41.90 


31.69 


4.53 
.55 


2.54 


18.68 


10.95 


1.71 


1.42       4.00 


I^i-  IMisceUa- 
tion.  ,    neons. 


Per  ct.     Per  ct. 
9.70  ' 


1.76 
.64 


2.22 


ENGLISH  CLA.YS. 


1  ;  Stoarbridge,  Worcester 
,'      Co. 


3 

4 


5 
6 


Stannington  near  Shef- 
field. 
Brierley  Hill 


Gartshire 59.48     28.95 


30.40 


L05 


7     North  Yorkshire 72. 25 


8  ;  Coatbridge,  Scotland 


9 


Hexham 


10     Halifax,  Yorkshire  Co 


65.41 

59.05 
39.45 


18.08  I 


30.55  ,     1.7t' 


25.61 
32.19 


a2.20 
2.65 


45       L94    11.15 


Tr.  I, 
.39 


02         .61 


.65 


2.25 


.51 


13.11 
11.05 


LOO 


7.44 


1L80 


/  TiO,   \ 

\  L33/ 

/  TiO,   \ 

\  L53/ 


a  Iron  determined  as  FeO. 
FRENCH  AND  BELGIAN  CLAYS- 


Limoges,  France 66. 71 


.do 


3  '  Abondant,  near  Drenx, 
France. 
Marseilles,  France 


I 


66.71 

2L58 

0.47 

0.61 

58.39 

27.52 

.36 

L52 

50.60 
38.00 

35.20 
24.00 

.40 
4.50 

1 

ILOO 

0.37 

4.55 

5.54 

.41 

4.20 

7.19 
13.80 

CO.. 
,21. 70 

.80 

• 

CLAY. 
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Table  of  ai»a23f«e«— Continued. 
GERMAN  CLATS-GunUnoed. 


«"£  *»^ 


Fold- 
spar. 


Refeienoe. 


Uses. 


Per  et,  \  P&r  et. 
07.82  '    80.98 


1.25  I  Seger,G««.So]uift.,p.M4.!  SUpoUj. 


Ibid.,  p.  340 !  Used  for  stoves. 


.do 


.do 


Kemarks. 


.do 


do 


.do 


.do 


80.65 


83  04 


001  «1 


2.84 


Ibid.,  p.  01 

Tbonindns.  Zeit.,  1800, 
p.  502. 


Used  for  brick  — 
For  white  earth- 

euware      when 

washed. 


8.10  I I  M011.XXVII.U.  S.  Q.  8.,  I  Refractory  w 

p.  388. 


ToUl  shrinkage  4.4  per     112 

cent  washed  clay. 
Yellow     clay:       total  1  118 

shriDkage  4  6  np   to 

1,7000  F. 
Under  gray  day ;  total  |  114 

shrinkage     8.4    per 

cent  np  to  l,704o  F. 


Total  shrinkage  0  per 
eent  ap  to  l,700o  F. 


116 


116 


This  and  three  preced- 
ing all  yery  plastic. 

Bams  yellow :  117 

Boms  white '  118 


119 


ENGLISH  CLAYS. 


81.32  '    38.06 


88.44       11.80 


I 


Cmoibles 


Kerl,  Handb.  d.  Thon-     Refractory  goods  . 

waaren-industrie.  1879. 
Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind. 

1892,  p.  17. 
Mon.,  XXVII,  U.  8.  G.  8. 

Kerl,  Hsndb.  d.  Thon- 

waaren-indnstrie,  1879. 

do 

do 

British  Clay  worker, 

Jnly,  1896. 


Jonr.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 

1892,  p.  17. 
do 


Bnms  whits . 


Glass  pots 

Refractory  goods . 


do 

do 

Paving  brick 


Refractory  wares 


Crucibles 


1 
2    f 


A  very  strong  clay  . . ..'    8 


Henry,  analyst 5 

Sob  wars,  analyst 6 

Bnmsred 7 


Glenbolg  Union   Fire      8 
Clay  Co.;  E.  Riley, 
analyst. 

9 


Crucible  fire  clay;  | ■  10 

I      also  cupola  lin- 
ings. I 


48.04       26.46 
56.88  .      5.96 


FRENCH  AND  BELGIAN  CLAYS. 


80.60 


Soger  Gee.  Schrift.,  p.  I  Porcelain  mixture 
653. 

Porcelain , 

Refractory  wares, 


38.17  ,  Ibid.,p.562 

Diimmler,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 
p.  80. 
....do 


.do 


1 


Kaolin |    2 

■    3 


19  aSOLy  PT  6,  YOL  2- 


-30 
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Table  of  analyte* — Continned. 
FRE17CH  AND  BELGIAK  CLAYS— Continiied. 


6 


8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

18 


Locality. 


LiTomon,  Frimoe 


SalavaB,Fnuioe. 


Montereao,  France 


Boalogne,  France. 


SiO,. 

!  Peret. 
49.00 

58.76 

64.40 

69.42 


Grand  Pr6,  France 

BoUtoe,  Dept.  deVan* 

close,  France. 
Forgea  lea  Baux,  France . 
Andenneftf  Belgium 


Stood   Maiaeroal,    Bel« 
ginm. 


Pwet. 
24.00 

25.10 

24.60 

18.00 


58.50  I  13.50 
32. 80  !  28. 19 


76.99 
49.64 


49.64 


19.67 
34.78 


84.78 


Fe/),. 

CaO. 

Peret, 

Peret. 

6.26 

2.00 

2.50 

Trace. 

MgO. 


Peret. 


2.51 


I  t 

.95       2.00 

8. 83       5. 19 
2.76 


.84 
1.80 


1.80 


3.27 
1.35 


1.50 
1.68 


.68 


.40 
.41 


.41 


Alka 
liee. 


Peret 


.40 


.41 


.41 


Moia- 
tore. 


Ipii- 
tion. 


Misoella 
neons. 


Peret. 


Peret. 
18.00 

12.60 


Per  et. 


I 


i  10.00 
6.28 


3.60 


18.13    

10.50   Ti(\  0.15 


60 
12.00 


12.00 


SWEDISH  CLATS. 


30.02 
20.45 

2.08 

7.98 

1.31 

2.48 
.45 

0.10 

.56 

.21 

1.08 
.12 

0.67 
.47 

.18 

0.99 

14.98 
9.27 

TIO,  .46 

37.22 

.40 

.42 
.89 

14.12 
13.15 

35.51 

42.00 

2.80 

DANISH  CLAYS. 


2 


Bomholm. 


.do 


72.60 


41.53 


19.60       1.00 


89.17 


.68 


.18 

.50    . 

.02 

1 

1 

6.19 
13.86 

.07 

1 
.86   

RUSSIAN  CLAYS. 


Boro  wltechii,  Nowgorod 
Shdany 


3  .  Gluchow,  (xoav.  Tscher- 

nigow. 

4  Blagodatnoje,  S.  Russia. 
5 
6 
7 


8 
9 


Shdany 

Blagodatnoje 

Sawidowa,  Gvt.  Yekate- 

rinoslaw. 
GscheU,  near  Moscow  . . 
Borowitschii 


38.10 

48.98 
50.87 

55.83 
63.98 
59.65 
62.78 

65.13 
73.46 


4L10 

1.81 

36.66 

1.68 

82.30 

.61 

26.04 

Trace. 

25.76 

4.88 

22.11 

1.12 

22.64 

.80 

22.52 

2.20 

16.79 

.27 

0.24 

.66 
.41 

.  66 
.77 
.80 
.43 

.27 
.71 


0.09 

.66 
.62 

.82 
.52 

47 
.28 

.44 

1.25 


4.73         1.00 

.19 
.49 

.87   C(V37 

.26 

1.20   CO«.43 
1.11  |00,.17 

|C0,.67 


2.67 


13.97 

11.65 
14.17 

13.50 

14.31 

1L02 

9.70 

7.90 
5.97 


r  Mn,Os 

.17 
lOrg. .  50 

Org.  2. 21 


Org.  3. 20 
Org.  L  80 
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Table  qf  analytet — Continned. 
FKRNCH  AND  BKLOIAV  CLAYS— Continued. 


Clay 
■ab«. 


m» 


IWd. 
tpv. 


1A96 


J.  Foy,  Ia  C6nmlqQe 

dai  CoDiferaotionii,188B, 
S.  L^one,  Oaide  dn 

Briq.eidaCluuif. 
0.  Biaolior,  Die  femr- 

fMtcn  ThoneilMIi 
B.  L^nne,  Oolde   dn 

firk|.etdaCluMi£ 

do 

do 


V 


BooAnic  tllee. 


do 


If  on.  xxyn,u.  a  o«oi. 

Snrr.,  p.  888. 

Thonind.-Zeit.,  1898,  p. 
687. 


Craoiblefi 


Stoneware . 


Booflng  tiles 

For  tayeree  and 

■toel  farnace 

hearths. 
Poroelain  olay 


Bums  led 


Fusible  at  oone  88 


Used  one-third  bunt 
and  one>third  omde, 
with  one-third  qnarta. 


8 

9 
10 

11 

12 


18 


r. 


SWEDISH  CLAY& 


Thonind.  -  Zeit.,     1888, 

No.  48 
DiDinimler,  Zleg.*Fabr*n. 

pu84. 
From  specimen  at  Stook- 

holm  exposition. 

do 

.....do 


.do 
.do 


H.Heobt,  analyst. 


Washed  kaoUn 


Bums  red  ............. 

Bed   kaolin,  probably 
homed. 


n 


2 

8 

4 
5 


DANISH  CLAT& 

1 

1 

DUnunlsr,  Zieg.-Ffebr*n, 

p.  84. 
CBiaehof 

Befkaotflvy  wares . 

1 
2 

4. 

04 

Kaolin 

1 

BUSSIAN  CLAYS. 


Dfkmmlar,  Zieg.-Fabr'n, 

p.  80. 
.....do 


.do 


Ibid.,  p.  82 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 


Ibid.,  p.  84 

C  Bisobof,  Dent  T5p.  a. 
Zieg.Zeit.,1891,No.221. 


Refraotory 
Faience  ... 


Refractory 


....do 

For  saggars 


Falenoe  ... 
Sewer  pipe 


) 


Bnms  white. 


Boms  whitish 


Kaolin 

Boms  reddish 

Kaolin 

do 


Bnms  white. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
« 
7 

8 
9 


THE  CUT-WORKING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  IN  1897. 


By  Heinbigh  Eiseu 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  greatest  signs  of  ac*.tivity  during  the  past  year  have  come  ft*oin 
the  potters,  who  claim  great  improvement  in  their  basiness.  Several 
of  the  works  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  have  enlarged  their  plants,  and 
new  works  have  been  erected  at  Ohittenango,  New  York;  Ford  Gity, 
Pennsylvania;  Fort  Negley,  Tennessee,  and  Toronto,  Indiana. 

Two  potteries,  the  Rookwood  Pottery  and  the  Wheeling  Pottery 
Company,  are  using  thermo-electric  pyrometers  for  determining  the 
temperatores  of  their  kilns  during  burning. 

The  use  of  Soger's  cones  for  controlling  the  burning  of  the  wares  is 
slowly  extending  among  American  clay  workers. 

Happily  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  has  voted  to 
continue  the  experiments  for  determining  the  effect  of  structure  on  the 
wearing  power  of  a  brick. 

THE  CliAY-WORKING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

In  last  year's  report  ^  there  was  given  an  abstract  of  a  number  of 
chemical  and  physical  tests  which  had  been  made  on  clays  from  Ala- 
bama. Since  then  a  number  of  additional  samples  have  been  examined 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  These  tests,  which  are  still  being  car- 
ried on,  will  serve  as  the  preliminary  work  on  a  bulletin  on  the  Clays 
of  Alabama. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  fire  tests  which  have  been  made  on  a 
series  of  bauxite  samples.  All  of  these,  with  but  one  exception,  were 
unaffected  by  exposure  to  a  temi)erature  of  3,000<^  F.  in  the  Deville 
furnace. 


1  The  CUy- Working  Indnstry  hi  th«  United  States  for  1896,  by  H.  Bies :  Eighteenth  Ann.  Bept.  U.  S. 
GeoL  Survey,  Part  IV,  pp.  112^-1129. 
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Becent  railroad  excavations  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  BaUroad  have 
developed  thick  beds  of  clay  10  miles  west  of  Tuscaloosa.  Excellent 
bnff-burning  clays  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  and  terra-cotta  clays 
near  Ghoccolocco. 

The  kaolins,  7  miles  north  of  Valley  Head,  on  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern  Railroad,  are  once  more  being  mined  for  the  manufacture  of 
white  earthenware. 

ARKANSAS. 

In  a  paper  on  the  ^^  Cement  materials  of  southwest  Arkansas"  ^  Profl 
J.  G.  Braniier  discusses  the  distribution  of  the  clays  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  The  Tertiary  rocks  contain  an  abundance 
of  good  clays,  which  are  being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
at  Benton  and  Malvern.  Unworked  deposits  occur  at  Arkadelphia; 
also  between  Benton  and  Bryant,  and  at  Mabelvale.  The  beds  of  clay 
and  clay  shales  are  very  extensive  around  Little  Bock  and  along  the 
Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad.  At  Little  Rock  both  Tertiary 
days  and  Carboniferous  shales  are  found. 

The  following  analyses  of  clays,  shales,  and  fuller's  earths  are  quoted 
from  Professor  Brauner's  paper : 

Analyeet  of  typical  Carboniferous  clay  shaleafrom  Arkan$a8. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


SiO,. 

Percent. 

Pe,0,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

PeroenL 

Percent 

Percent 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

53.30 

23.29 

9.52 

0.36 

1.49 

2.76 

62.36 

25.52 

2.16 

.51 

.29 

.66 

65.12 

19.05 

7.66 

.34 

.31 

.85 

57,12 

24.32 

8.21 

.72 

1.74 

.53 

55.36 

26.96 

5.12 

.30 

1.16 

1.03 

51.30 

24.69 

10.57 

.32 

.63 

.72 

69.34 

22.56 

1.41 

Trace. 

Trace. 

2.31 

1.  Railroad  cat  at  sonth  end  of  npper  bridge,  Little  Rock. 

•   2.  Decayed  shale,  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  out,  at  crossing  of  Mount  Ida  road, 
Little  Rock. 

3.  Harding  &  Boucher's  quarry,  Fort  Smith. 

4.  Round  Mountain,  White  County,  sec.  6, 5  N.,  10  W. 

5.  Clarksyille,  east  of  college. 

6.  SE.  quarter  of  SW.  i  sec.  31, 10  N.,  23  W. 

7.  NW.  i  sec.  23, 1  N.,  13  W. 


1  Trana.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Feb.,  1807. 
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Analytea  of  typical  Tertiary  clay 8  from  Arkansas, 


SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

Per  eent. 
23.92 
18.97 
22.34 
19.86 
18.75 
17.29 
18.76 
23.86 
22.07 
34.58 
20.63 
17.19 
18.19 
16.04 
16.12 
19.61 
37.39 

1 

CaO. 

1 
MgO.         Na,0. 

K,0. 

H,0. 

Misoel. 
Per  cent. 

1 

Per  eent. 
63.07 
72.44 
69.95 
71.09 
65.27 
&4.38 
()3. 19 
64.49 
67.90 
48.34 
62.34 
68.03 
63.29 
76.33 
75,99 
73.24 
45.28 

Percent. 
1.94 
1.59 
1.44 
1.81 
7.34 
8.25 
7.05 
2.11 
1.33 
1.65 
3.34 
3.00 
6.45 
1.24 
1.35 
1.04 
1.71 

Percent. 

0.28 

.18 

Trace. 
.11 
.81 
1.11 
.78 
.31 
.05 
.81 
.17 
.81 

Percent. 
Trace. 

Percent 
1.08 

Per  eent. 
1.15 

1.35  ; 

1.28 

1.45 

1.10 

1.41 

.21 

.11 

1.15 

.44 

.73 

1.00 

.56 

Per  eent. 
7.07 
5.39 
5.98 
5.^7 
6.88 
6.95 
7.57 
8.11 
6.86 
12.94 
9.34 
6.31 

2 
3 

1 
Trace.          .  91 

.08         1.18 

4 

1.26 

.81 
.81 

5 

6 

1 
.80           .42 

1 

7 

1.68 
Trace. 

1.50 
1.82 

S 

9 

.59           .38 

10 
11 
12 

Trace. 

.67 

1.00 

1.26 
.33 
.54 

TiOa  1. 56 
Ti02l.49 

13 

2. 44    Trace. 
By  dif.  0. 99 
By  dif.  1. 45 
By  dif.    .78 

14 

5.40 

1 

1 

15 

16 

— 1 

1 

13.49 

—  1 

17 

1.83 

.29 

1.  Benton,  Hick's  bed,  2  S.,  15  W.,  sec.  12. 

2.  Benton,  Rodenbaugh,  2  S.,  15  W.,  aeo.  12 

3.  Benton,  Herrick  <&  Davis's  bank. 

4.  Benton,  Henderson's  ptt^  apper  bed. 

5.  Mabel  vale,  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Norris's  well. 

6.  Olsen's  switcb,  fnllei's  earth. 

7.  Fuller's  earth,  Alexander,  1  S..  13  W.,  sec.  8,  SW.  of  SE. 

8.  Benton,  Woolsey's  clay. 

9.  Ridgwood,  1  N.,  12  W.,  sec.  25,  SW.  i  of  NE.  i. 

10.  Benton,  Howe's  pottery. 

11.  Clay  from  8  S.,  15  W.,  sec.  4. 

12.  Clay  from  8  S.,  15  W.,  sec.  5. 

13.  Clay  from  2  S.,  13  W.,  sec.  13,  8.  i 

14.  John  Foley's,  13  S.,  24  W.,  sec.  18,  N£.  of  SE. 

15.  Climax  pottery,  15  8.,  28  W.,  sec.  5,  W.  i  SE.  i. 

16.  Atchison's,  4  S.,  17  W..  seo.  24,  NE.  i  of  NE  i. 

17.  Kaolin,lN.,12  W.,8eo.36,Tarpleys. 
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INDIANA. 

The  work  on  the  clays  of  Indiana,  which  was  actively  pushed  in  1895 
and  1896,  has  been  continued  in  1897.  During  this  last  season  the 
State  geologist  has  earned  on  field  work  on  the  clays  of  northwestern 
Indiana.'  The  paper  cited  deals  with  the  more  important  clay  deposits 
of  Benton,  Newton,  Jasper,  Starke,  Lake,  Porter,  Laporte,  and  St. 
Joseph  counties. 

The  clay  deposits  of  Benton  County  are  of  glacial  origin,  and  are 
said  to  vary  in  thickness  from  5  to  130  feet,  and  an  important  deposit 
occurs  at  Earl  Park.  Hollow  brick  are  manufactured  there,  and  drain 
tile  at  Fowler.  Newton  County  contains  both  glacial  and  marly  clays, 
which  are  worked  at  Morocco,  Mount  Ayr,  and  Brook.  At  the  latter 
locality  terra-cotta  lumber  is  manufactured.  Unworked  beds  of  marly 
clay  occur  along  the  Iroquois  Biver,  east  and  west  of  Brook.  The 
clays  of  Jasper  County  are  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Starke  County  a 
fine-grained,  blue  bowlder  clay  occurs  everywhere  beneath  the  prairie 
sod  and  marsh  bottoms. 

In  Lake  County  the  drift  clays  are  utilized  at  Lowell  and  Crown 
Point  for  making  brick  and  drain  tile^  and  at  Hobart  the  silty  clays  are 
much  used  for  terra  cotta  lumber,  flue  lining,  fire  proofing,  and  ordinary 
and  pressed  front  brick. 

The  Porter  County  clays  are  also  both  glacial  and  marly  clays.  The 
drift  clays  are  used  for  common  brick  and  drain  tile  at  Hebron  and 
Valparaiso;  the  marly  clays  are  made  into  pressed  brick  at  Porter, 
and  common  brick  at  Garden  City  and  Chesterton.  The  hydraulic- 
press  brick  plant  at  Porter  is  very  extensive. 

At  Chesterton  brick  and  till'  are  made  from  a  calcareous  buff-burning 
clay  similar  to  that  used  at  Hobart.  Similar  clays  also  occur  around 
Michigan  City  in  Laporte  County. 

Around  South  Bend,  in  St.  Joseph  County,  are  thick  deposits  of 
pearl  gray  marly  clay  of  a  very  fine-grained  plastic  nature.  They 
burn  to  alight  yellow  building  brick  or  a  greenish  yellow  paving  brick. 

In  Jackson  County  the  Knobstone  shale  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, especially  near  Surprise  and  south  of  Freetown.  This  shale,  it 
is  considt'red  by  Professor  Blatchley,  will  probably  make  good  paving 
brick. 


'The  Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  Northwestern  Indiana,  by  W.  S.  Blatchley:  Twenty*second 
Bept.  Dept.  oi  Greol.  and  Natural  Kesources,  p.  105. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  several  of  the  more  important  clays  iu 
the  counties  which  have  been  mentioned  above: 

Analyses  of  Indiana  clayt. 


From 

Hobart,  Lake 

Coanty. 


Total. 


From  Garden    From  Cluwter- From  Michigan,      From  Blue 


City,  ton.  Porter      Citv,  Laporte 

Porter  Coun^.        County.  County. 


H^<»'-    Total 


Insol- 
oble. 


Total. 


Peret.    Peret.    Per  at 


SiOi :  50.56  34.35 

TiO, I    1.00 

Al.Oa 13.  Ill    3.06 

HaO 2.761 

Fe^Oa 2.98' 

FeO 2.32' 

CaO 7.871 


MgO. 

Na.O 
CO, . 


5.06 

3.74 

.70' 


60.37 
.65 


Per  ct.    Per  et. 

35.62|  53.02 

1.30 


[nsol- 
uble. 


Total. 


Inaol- 
able. 


9.93]    1.95   10.72 

1.50 1    2.21 

2.10 1    2.54 

2.05 2.22 


2.14. 


f  10. 261 
6.26 
3.04 
.79 


2.35 


9.62 !  12.50 


Total 


99.72  39.55 


r  8.38 

6.28 

3.25 

.86 

10.48 


Per  et. ,  Per  et. 
35. 21  50. 47 

1.45 

2.94   12.77 
3.14 
2.44 
2.52 
,f  8.I7I 


Peret. 


Lick,  JackiM>n 
County. 


Total. 


Per  et. 


Insol- 
uble. 


30.20  59.64 

1.05' 

2.51  19.14; 
4.36 


1.65 


99.45  39.92100.26,  39.80 


5.22 

3.70 

.73 

9.80 


)  1.38 


100.41  34.09 


3.39 

4.20 

.261 

2.31 

3.53 

.80 

.35 

99.03 


Per  et. 

30.22 
1.61 


.60 


32.43 


Rational  analyges  of  above  clays. 


Quartz |  23.61 28.78 j  24.89 

Feldspathic 
detritus '  1.5.94 11.14 14.91 

Calcium  car- 
bonate     14.0) 18.32 14.86 

Magnesium 


carbonate . 


6.54 


Clay  substance  '  39.86 


8.48... 
33.28... 


7. 60 ...... 

37.74 


IOWA. 

In  the  report  of  the  Iowa  Geological  Survey,^  recently  issaed,  Mr. 
Bain  makes  detailed  mention  of  the  important  clay  resonrces  of  Polk 
County.  The  formations  yielding  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  clay  prodncts  are  those  of  the  coal  measures  and  Pleistocene.  The 
alluvinm  is  extensively  developed  along  the  streams,  and  is  an  easily 
livorked  material.  The  loess  is  used  chiefly  for  common  brick.  It  is 
highly  siliceous  and  contains  much  lime,  but  works  well  with  the  dry- 
press  process,  and  if  carefully  treated  can  be  molded  even  in  stiff-mud 
machines.    It  will  not  stand  rapid  drying. 


1  CKeology  of  Polk  County,  H.  F.  Bain,  Iowa  Geol.  Sarvey,  Vol.  VII,  p.  366. 
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The  Goal  Measures  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  clay  used  in  the 
county,  and  a  number  of  varieties,  serving  different  purposes,  are 
obtained.  The  products  at  present  made  are  building  and  paving 
brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  common  pottery.  Mr.  Bain  reports 
that  some  of  the  Goal  Measure  clays  are  eminently  adapted  to  serve  as 
ball  clays  in  the  manufacture  of  white  earthenware. 

Paving  bricks  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  Des 
Moines,  and  a  number  of  tests  have  recently  been  made  on  the  raw 
and  manufactured  materials  of  the  Des  Moines  paving-brick  plants. 
The  data  are  so  complete  they  are  reproduced  here  in  detail.  In  the 
first  table  is  given  a  general  summary  of  the  brick  tests.  The  tests 
made  were  abrasion  in  rattler,  absorx)tion,  and  transverse  strength. 
The  latter  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  modulus  of  rupture.  The  rattler 
used  was  polygonal  in  form,  29  inches  in  diameter,  and  48  inches  long. 
It  was  charged  with  eleven  bricks  and  a  standard  charge  made  up  of 
300  pounds  of  2-pound  cubes,  340  pounds  of  cast-iron  spheres,  and  120 
pounds  of  smooth  cast-iron  foundry  shot,  one- fourth  to  one-half  pound 
each  in  weight.  The  test  consisted  of  800  revolutions  at  a  rate  of  33 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  absorption  test  was  made  upon  brick  which  had  been  subjected 
to  the  rattler  treatment.  They  were  dried  at  174o  to  178o  F.  for 
seventy-two  hours,  and  cooled  one  hour  at  00^  F. 

Tests  of  paring  bricks  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


Name  of  manufactoror. 


Des  MoiDos  Brick  Man- 

nfactaring  Co.,  Dee 

Moines. 
Capital  City  Brick  and 

Pipe  Co.,  Des  Moines 
Iowa  Brick  Co.,  Des 

Moines. 

Do 


Flint  Brick  Co.,  Des 

Moines. 
Davenport  Paving 

Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

Davenport. 
Ottnmwa    Paving 

Brick  Co.,  Ottnmwa. 


Method 

of  mann- 

faotnre. 


End  out. . 
Common . 

r£nd  cat. . 
^Common . 
rEndont.. 
^Common . 
rSide  cat . 
^Re-press. 
rEndont.. 
^Common. 


I  End  cat. 
Common. 


rEud  cat. . 
^Common . 


Abraeion  and  impact, 
rattler  test. 


Transverse-atrength 
mptore. 


Average!*. 


Percent  of  loss. 


1 

t 


a 


11.07 
12.80 


11.07 
12.13 


17.78  17.61 

12.49  !  12.49 

12.28  11.46 

18.80  15.66 


12.23 


11.81 


I 


14.80     18.63 


12.49  ,  12.49 


16.08 


12.96 


14.67 


12.96 


i 


11.07 
12.49 

17.70 
12.49 
11.87 
16.23 
12.02 
14.22 


Ml 


i 


Mod  alas  of  rapture. 
Pounds. 


-a 


I 


0.93 
1.17 

.64 
.60 
.80 
.86 
.55 
.96 


12.40 


14.86 


12.96 


.93 


2,584 
2,681 

8,896 
3,429 


2,198 
3,348 


2,740 


.03 


2.10 


2.056 


2,343 


2,584 
2,681 

4,080 
3,429 


^ 

< 


2,684 
2,681 

3,988 
3,429 


Com- 
para- 
tive 
rating 
by  for- 
mula. 


2,193 
8,714 


2,740 


2,066 


2,343 


2,193 
8,631 


89.36 
80.39 

62.89 
89.82 
80.61 
54.21 
92.12 
77.28 


2,740     82.26 


2,066 


•1.88 


2,348 


71.20 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  different  beds  at  the  mines  of  the 
companies  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  is  as  follows : 

Analgsen  of  olay$  from  variouB  beds  of  the  Dee  Moines  Brick  Manufacturing  Company. 


Bed. 

SiO,. 

Al,0|. 
Per  e€tU, 

FeA. 

CaO. 
Ptr  cent. 

MgO. 
Per  cent 

JkXk. 

HsO. 
Per  cent. 

Moist. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1 

70.29 

15.18 

7.32 

0.80 

1.72 

1.49 

2.18 

1.02 

2 

59.18 

21.63 

9.00 

1.06 

1.85 

1.52 

3.80 

1.95 

3 

64.60 

19.20 

7.68 

1.02 

1.37 

1.25 

3.95 

.92 

4 

6'i.41 

20.43 

5.88 

.34 

1.71 

1.90 

3.93 

1.27 

5 

63.23 

24.52 

5.28 

.32 

.99 

1.16 

2.55 

1.75 

6 

76.01 

11.94 

5.40 

1.57 

1.04 

1.80 

1.41 

.65 

7 

67.76 

14.46 

8.52 

1.16 

2.36 

1.24 

3.53 

.67 

8 

5.5. 56 

21.33 

10.56 

1.59 

2.94 

2.38 

4.65 

.97 

1.  Top  olay,  worked;  variegated,  highly  refractory,  burning  to  a  brick  of  medlnm 
toughness,  high  porosity,  and  low  breaking  strength ;  thickness,  3  to  8  feet ;  average, 
5  feet. 

2.  Shale,  streaked  in  color,  mediam  fusibility,  high  in  iron  and  flaxes;  barns  to 
a  brick  of  mediam  toaghness,  medium  porosity,  and  low  resistance  to  rupture; 
thickness,  3  to  8  feet;  average,  4  feet. 

3.  Shale,  solid  chocolate  brown  color;  clear  definition;  brick  shows  medium 
toughness,  low  porosity,  and  high  modulus  of  rupture:  thickness, 5  feet. 

4.  Shale,  solid  color ;  an  average  clay  with  medium  iron,  and  fluxes  lower  than 
the  clays  above ;  bricks  show  low  toughness,  low  porosity,  high  modulus  of  rupture ; 
thickness,  5  feet. 

5.  Shale,  variegated;  low  iron  and  fluxes,  high  alumina;  bricks  show  medium 
toughness,  low  absorption,  high  modulus  of  rapture ;  3  feet  thick. 

6.  Shale,  sandy ;  bricks  show  low  toughness,  low  absorption,  medlnm  modolus  of 
rupture ;  thickness,  10  feet. 

7.  Shale,  sandy,  granular ;  pulverizes  in  the  hand. 

8.  Bottom  shale,  gray,  easily  fused.  This  is  worked.  Gives  bricks  of  good 
toughness,  high  porosity,  low  modulus  of  rupture. 

Analyses  of  shales  from  various  beds  of  the  Flint  Brick  Company,  Des  Moines 


Bed. 

SiO,. 

A1,0«. 

P6»0,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Alk. 

H»0. 

Moisture. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cenL 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

1 

70.23 

15.68 

7.44 

.47 

1.50 

1.26 

1.82 

1.50 

2 

69.89 

17.68 

5.68 

1.05 

1.68 

1.15 

1.97 

.85 

3 

58.92 

21.45 

8.40 

.  «k5 

2.90 

2.49 

4.13 

.57 

4 

50.38 

27.25 

11.54 

*  96 

2.93 

1.65 

3.62 

1.45 

5 

62.70 

21.32 

5.88 

.16 

1.77 

1.15 

4.90 

2.12 

6 

64.31 

17.64 

7.68 

1.12 

2.40 

1.15 

5.47 

.42 

7 

1 

64.03 

20.73 

6.72 

.36 

2.57 

1.30 

3.50 

.42 
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The  above  are  all  shales,  No.  1  being  at  the  top. 

Analyses  of  Bhalw  from  various  beds  of  the  Iowa  Brick  Company,  Dee  Moines. 


Bed. 

SIO,. 
Per  cent. 

AUG-. 
Per  eenL 

Fe,0.. 
Per  cent. 

c»o. 

Per  cent. 

MgO. 

A  Ik. 

H,0. 

Moisture. 
Per  cetU. 

1 

Percent 

Per  cent. 

Per  cerU. 

1 

55.98 

25.65 

5.88 

.74 

1.88 

1.95 

3.73 

3.72 

2 

81.79 

10. 25 

3.24 

.52 

.57 

1.75 

1  27 

.58 

3 

68.50 

18.45 

5.28 

1.19 

1.42 

1.27 

2.82 

.88 

4 

52.88 

24.27 

11.28 

.52 

2.03 

1.92 

3.28 

3.46 

5 

66.73 

20.28 

3.24 

.70 

.90 

1.46 

4.92 

1.70 

6 

64.60 

20.25 

6.72 

1.20 

1.02 

1.33 

3.74 

1.14 

7 

64.82 

21.00 

5.76 

42 

2.48 

2.11 

3.10 

.33 

8 

57.25 

22.50 

7.92 

.90 

2.28 

1.41 

3.62 

3.88 

9 

1 

53.05 

25.92 

8.76 

1.00 

2.73 

1.29 

4.40 

2.70 

1.  Shale,  Yariegated,  reddish  brown,  mahogany  reds,  yellowish,  bluish  drab,  dark 
gray,  almost  black;  the  colors  mottled  parallel  to  bed;  thickness,  6  feet. 

2.  Sandy,  light  yellowish  white ;  thickness,  6  feet. 

3.  Slightly  sa ::dy  ut  top  to  clear  shale  below;  thickness,  5  feet. 

4.  Shale,  clear  chocolate  brown;  thickness,  4  feet. 

5.  Shale,  grannlar,  dark  solid  drab  with  purplish  nodules ;  thickness,  3  feet. 

6.  Shale,  bluish  drab;  thickness,  6  feet. 

7.  Same  as  No.  6. 

8    Shale,  drab,  green,  and  chocolate  brown;  thickness,  6  feet. 
9.  Clear  dark  drab  with  olive- green  tinge;  thickness,  2  feet. 


Analyses  of  clay  from  varitms  heds  of  the  Capitol  City  Brick  and  T%le  Works,  Dee  Moines, 


Bed. 

SiO,. 
Per  cent. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,Os. 

OaO. 

MgO. 
Per  cent. 

Alk. 
Percent. 

H,0. 
Per  cent. 

1 
Moiatoro. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Percent. 

1 

55  25 

25.60 

5.52 

1.75 

1.49 

1.79 

5.07 

3.27 

2 

53  08 

24.93 

9.00 

.94 

1.84 

1.19 

5.73 

3.29 

3 

61.18 

21.69 

5.88 

.51 

1.92 

1.96 

5.01 

1.27 

4 

68  60 

18.93 

6.12 

.25 

.68 

.74 

2.80 

1.80 

5 

65.62 

16.83 

8.64 

.42 

2.00 

1.66 

4.10 

.60 

6 

51.35 

27.38 

6.60 

1.45 

2.62 

2.34 

5.42 

2.81 

7 

58.42 

20.04 

7.80 

1.60 

2.67 

1.56 

5.40 

2.39 

1.  Clear,  medium  light  drab  shale,  very  slightly  gritty;  thickness,  7  feet. 

2.  Shale,  mottled  coloring ;  thickness,  4^  feet. 
3    Shale,  bluish  drab ;  thickness,  7  feet. 

4.  Bastard  lire  clay,  purplish  blue  and  dark  gray ;  thickness,  4  feet. 

5.  Shale,  soapy,  with  some  grit;  greenish  gray;  thickness,  15  feet. 

6.  Shale,  dark  greenish  gray;  thickness,  1^  feet. 
7    Shale,  clear  blue  sandy. 

The  various  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works  located  in  the  county  are 
described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Bain. 
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NEW   YORK. 

A  nnmber  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  B  H.  Gri£fen  ^  to 
ietermine  in  what  manner  it  is  possible  to  lower  the  fusibility  of  slip 
day  and  make  it  run  more  easily  without  destroying  its  richness  of 
color.  The  addition  of  lead  alone  gave  a  transparent  and  greenish 
colored  glaze  which  showed  a  tendency  to  blister ;  alkali  added  alone 
gave  the  same  result.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  other  mate- 
rials with  the  lead. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  an  analysis  of  slip  clay  from  Albany, 
New  York : 

Analif9i8  of  Albany  shp  clay. 


Silica 

AluintDa 

Ferric  oxide 

Manganic  oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia  

Potash 

9oda 

Phosphoric  acid 

Water 

Moisture  and  carbonic  acid 
Sand 

Total 


Per  cent. 

17.02 

14.80 

5.S5 

.14 

6.70 

2.48 

3.23 

1.07 

.15 

5.18 

4.94 

88.58 


99.14 


As  this  clay  approaches  closely  to  the  formula — 

1  RO,  .TRjOs,  4  SiO„ 

which  is  similar  to  that  of  an  alkaline  glaze,  but  with  an  excess  of 
B^Os,  the  addition  of  lead  increases  this  excess  of  bases,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  add  silica  also.  We  must  in  addition,  however,  add  some 
coloring  matter,  to  counteract  the  bleaching  action  of  the  lead.  Good 
results  were  obtained  by  adding  iron  alone,  but  the  combination  of 
chromium,  manganese,  and  iron  produced  the  best  effect.  The  chro- 
mium, Mr.  Griffen  finds,  takes  from  the  iron  its  tendency  to  run  into 
greenish  and  yellowish  tints.  The  best  form  in  which  to  introduce  the 
chromium  is  as  chromate  of  lead,  this  giving  the  best  color  effect;  but 
as  an  excess  of  this  salt  also  has  a  tendency  to  cause  blistering,  it  is 
best  to  add  some  of  the  chromium  in  the  form  of  chromate  of  iron. 


>  The  CUy  Worker,  Vol.  XX  VUI,  No.  3,  September,  1897,  p.  178. 
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The  following  receipt  is  for  a  moderately  low  heat  glaze,  the  variations 
being  for  different  conditions : 

ReoeiptfcT  moderately  low  heat  glaze. 


Albany  slip  clay 

White  lead 

Flint 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese . 

Chromate  of  lead 

Cliromate  of  iron 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Total 


— 


Per  cent. 


63.3    to  70.0 
25.3    to  17.4 
6.3    to    7.0 
.  72  to      .79 
.  56  to      .61 
1.27  to    1.40 
.67  to      .73 
1.88  to    2.07 


100.00    100.00 


NORTH   CAROLINA. 

According  to  a  recently  published  bnUetin  of  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  Survey^  the  clay  deposits  of  the  State  may  be  divided 
into — 

Residual:  Kaolins,  fire  clays,  and  impure  clays. 

Sedimentary:  Goastal  plain  clays  of  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  age. 
Sedimentary  surface  clays  (for  brick  and  pottery),  are  found  mainly 
along  the  streams  and  lowlands  in  the  Piedmont  plateau  and  mountain 
counties. 

RESIDUAL   OLAYS. 

The  residual  clays  occur  in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  west  of  a 
line  passing  through  Weldon,  Raleigh,  and  Rockingham.  They  form  an 
almost  unirersal  mantle  over  the  surface  and  vary  in  thickness  from  3 
to  20  feet.  The  analyses  given  in  the  table  of  the  clays  at  Dean's  yard 
and  that  of  the  Greensboro  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  both  at  Greens- 
boro, indicate  their  composition.  These  impure  residual  clays  were 
generally  found  to  be  sandy,  and  very  porous«  With  proper  machinery 
and  treatment  they  yield  a  good  grade  of  brick. 

The  residual  fire  clays  found  at  Pomona  and  Grover  are  coarse- 
grained clays,  with  much  intermixed  quartz  and  mica. 

The  kaolins  are  of  special  importance  and  of  superior  quality.  The 
most  important  mines  are  at  Webster  and  west  of  Sylva. 


The  CUys  and  Clay  Industry  of  North  Carolina,  by  H.  Riea,  Bull.  Ko.  13,  N.  C.  G«ol.  Survey. 
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The  following  tables  will  indicate  the  composition  of  the  North  Oaro 
Una  kaolins : 

Variation  in  compo$iiion  cfwash^  kaolinwfrum  North  Carolina. 


Silica 

Alumina 

Ferric  oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

AlkalieH 

Water  (loas  on  ignition) 


Per  oent. 


44. 08  to  86. 03 
6. 46  to  41. 70 
.28  to  2.97 
.  15  to  .50 
.09to  .20 
.25  to  2.48 
2. 90  to  13. 56 


Per  cent  of  ferric  oxide  in  kaolin  and  color  when  burned. 


LocAllty. 


G.  Springer,  Webster  (a) 

!     Weet'eMill 

I     Harris  Clay  Co.,  Webster 

!    Sylva 

I     Boetick's  Mills 


Dark  kaolin,  Troy . . 
White  kaolin,  Troy 


Color  of  bnmed 
kaolin. 


White. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White,     faint 
yellow  tinge. 
Light  baff. 
RedbuflT. 


a  Also  contains  1.08  per  oent  FeO. 
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SEDIMENTARY  CLAYS. 

The  coastal  plain  deposits  of  North  Carolina  furnish  the  most  exten- 
sive beds  of  clay  to  be  found  within  the  State.  They  have  been 
classed  as  belonging  to  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and  Pleistocene  formations* 
The  Potomac  clays  (Cretaceous)  are  exposed  at  Prospect  Hall,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  Kiver,  and  the  Eocene  beds  are  well  shown  in  railroad  cuts 
between  Spout  Springs  and  Fayetteville. 

Many  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  pottery  are 
found  underlying  the  river  terraces  farther  inland.  Such  terraces  are 
abundant  along  the  Catawba  River  near  Morgantown  and  Mount 
Holly;  along  the  Yadkin  Kiver,  especially  at  Wilkesboro  and  Elkin, 
and  along  the  Clarke  Kiver  at  Lincolnton,  where  much  stoneware 
clay  is  dug. 

Sedimentary  clays  are  also  especially  well  developed  around  Wilson, 
(.fOldsboro,  and  Fayetteville.  With  proper  treatment  these  clays  yield 
excellent  results,  but  careless  methods  develop  a  very  inferior  ixroduct. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

These  include  stoneware,*  earthenware,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  flue 
linings,  draintile,  and  building  brick. 

Stoneware  is  manufactured  at  a  number  of  small  potteries,  but  the 
grade  is  not  nearly  as  high  as  could  be  produced  from  the  clay. 

Sewer  pipe  and  flue  linings  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
at  Pomona,  and  the  clays  mined  at  Grover  make  an  excellent  grade  of 
white  face-brick,  and  one  which  has  been  found  to  be  free  from  subse- 
quent discoloration. 

Common  brick  are  made  at  many  localities  throughout  the  State,  but 
pressed  brick  have  not  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  although 
the  clays  ate  often  admirably  adapted  to  it. 

19  GEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 31 
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CEMENT. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


By  Spencer  B.  Newberry. 
PRODUCTION^. 

The  product  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1897 
amounted  to  2,677,775  barrels,  an  increase  of  1,134,752  barrels,  or 
nearly  74  per  cent,  over  the  product  of  1896.  This  remarkable  growth 
is  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  all  producing  districts,  but  is  most 
marked  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  region,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  section, 
which  produces  most  of  the  Portland  cement  made  in  this  country,  the 
product  in  1897  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  product  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
United  States  in  1896  and  1897,  by  States: 

Product  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1896  and  1897. 


1896. 


State. 


Number: 

of       , 

works.  < 


Prodnct. 


Barrels. 


1897. 


Valne,  not  in- ,  Number 

eluding  of 

packages.        works. 


Product. 


Value,  not  in- 
cluding 
packages. 


Arkansas 

California 

South  Dakota 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

New  York 

New  Jersey  . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utah 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
4 
7 
1 


9,000 

24,000 

3,000 

9,000 

4,000 

260, 787 

247, 100 

153,082 

825, 054 

8,000 


$18, 000 

48,000 

5,250 

15,750  i 

7,000  [ 

443, 175 

370,650 

267, 892 

1, 224, 294 

24,000 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
2 
4 
7 
1 
1 


Barrela. 

15,000 

15,000 

39, 890 

15,000 

2,823 

15,000 

394, 398 

430,335 

146, 452 

1, 579, 724 

7,778 

16, 375 


$26, 250 

30,000 

79,780 

26, 250 

2,117 

26,250 

690, 197 

753, 086 

256, 291 

2, 369, 586 

23,334 

32,760 


Total. 


26  I    1,543,023       2,424,011  29  ,    2,677,775  I    4,315,891 
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This  table  shows  tbat  three  new  factories,  one  in  Arkansas,  Utah, 
and  Michigan,  respectively,  have  contributed  slightly  to  the  increased 
production.  Ohio  shows  a  moderjite  decrease,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  works  at  Middle  Branch.  The  production  of  the  one 
small  factory  in  Indiana  is  also  much  reduced.  Other  sections,  espe- 
cially New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  show  an 
immense  gain.  As  noted  in  last  year's  report,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Portland  cement  industry  remains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  Central,  Western,  and  Southern  States  make,  as  yet,  but  a 
meager  showing. 

The  relative  development  of  the  industry  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  since  1890  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  development  of  Portland  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  since  1S90, 


Section. 


o 


New  York 4 

Lehigh  County, 
ra.,andPhil- 
lipsbiirg,  N.  J.     5 

Ohio '    2 

All  other  sec- 
tions   


D 


Total 1  16 


i„- 


1890. 


PrcKluct. 


Barrels. 
65,000 


Per 
rent. 


201,000     60.0 
22,  000       6.  5 


o 

3  fP 
J?5 


1894. 


Product. 


Barrels. 
19.4       4     117,275 


I 

3897. 

o 

^   00   1 

Per 

I*roduct. 

Per 

cent. 

C  C   1 

cent. 

14.7 


Barrel*. 
7       394,398 


7     485,329     60.8       8  2,002,059 

i     .1   I 


4       80,653  ,  10.1 


146,  452 


47, 500     14. 1       9     115, 500     14. 4     10  ,     134, 866 


335,500   100.0  I  24     798,757   100.0     29  2,677,775 


14.7 


74.8 
5.5 

5.0 
100.0 


This  table  shows  that  the  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lehigh 
County,  Pennsylvania,  has  increased  in  seven  years  to  nearly  ten  times 
what  it  was  in  1890,  and  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Portland 
cement  made  iu  the  United  States  is  now  produced  in  that  section. 
The  increase  in  other  parts  of  the  country  has  been  veiy  slow,  and  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increased  consumption  of  cement  in 
the  same  sections.  Apart  from  the  great  producing  region  of  Lehigh 
County,  Pennsylvania,  the  Portland-cement  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  still  insignificant. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  of  Portland  cement  in  1897  were  2,090,924  barrels  of  400 
pounds  each,  a  decrease  of  898,673  barrels  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  replace- 
ment of  foreign  by  domestic  Portland  cement,  and  also  in  the  marked 
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stagnation  in  building  industries  wliich  prevailed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  Foreign  manufacturers  find  also  a  ready  and  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  their  product  in  their  home  market,  and  are 
much  less  active  than  in  former  years  in  attempting  to  extend  their 
trade  in  this  country.  The  magnitude  of  the  Portland-cement  industry 
in  Germany  Is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Association  of  German  Port- 
land Oement  Manufacturers.  This  association  included,  in  February, 
1898y  representatives  of  60  German  factories,  the  total  production  of 
which  amounts  to  15,000,000  barrels  per  year.  In  1893  the  production 
amounted  to  only  11,500,000  barrels.  An  increase  of  3,500,000  barrels 
has  therefore  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  this  increased  product  is  consumed  in  Germany  itself.  Reports  made 
by  leading  German  engineers  show  that  other  hydraulic  materials  are 
but  little  used  in  that  country,  Portland  cement  having  proved  cheaper 
in  use,  even  for  the  commonest  purposes. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imjwrts,  by  countries,  in  1896  and  1897 : 

Imports  of  cement  into  the  Fnited  States  in  1S9G  and  1897 y  by  countries. 

[  Barrels.  ] 

('oiiiitry. 


]$96. 

1897. 

742, 169 

344, 336 

742, 237 

529,  686 

26, 714 

19,319 

1.366,909 

1, 109, 280 

99,184 

46, 916 

11,334 

4,907 

1,050 

36,480 

2, 989, 597 

2.090,924    i 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Delgium 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Hritish  North  America 
Other  countries 

Total 


This  table  shows  that  tbe  imports  from  Germany  have  decreased 
much  less  than  those  from  other  countries.  While  in  189G  the  imports 
from  Germany  were  45  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1897  this  proportion  had 
risen  to  53  i)er  cent.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1897  were  less 
than  one-half  those  of  189G,  and  are  now  comparatively  insignificant. 
English  Portland  cement  is^  in  fact,  seldom  met  with  in  our  principal 
cities  at  the  present  time. 

Trade  reports  toward  the  close  of  the  year  showed  that  the  demand 
for  Portland  cement  in  Europe  was  far  beyond  the  supply.  Manufac- 
turers were  far  behind  on  orders  and  prices  had  advanced  considerably. 
This  condition  of  afi'airs  was  still  more  marked  early  in  1898.  At  present 
American  importers  of  European  cement  find  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  to  complete  their  contracts,  and  are  making  but 
little  effort  to  meet  the  competition  of  domestic  Portland,  The  preju- 
dice which  once  existed  against  the  American  product  may  be  said  to 
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have  entirely  disappeared,  and  foreign  and  domestic  cements  compete 
on  nearly  even  terms  on  the  basis  of  price  and  quality.  These  condi- 
tions make  it  appear  probable  that  the  year  1898  will  witness  a  still 
further  falling  off  in  imports,  and  that  the  complete  replacement  of 
foreign  by  domestic  Portland  cement  is  not  far  distant. 

The  above  table  shows  that  Belgium  comes  next  after  Germany  in 
amount  of  cement  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  imports  from 
Belgium  in  1897  show  a  considerable  decrease  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  have  advanced  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years. 
Most  of  the  Belgian  product  is  of  distinctly  inferior  grade,  and  is  not, 
proi)erly  speaking,  a  true  Portland  cement,  since  it  is  produced  by 
burning  a  natural  cement  rock  in  its  raw  state.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  German  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  Dr. 
Prussing  reported  on  the  unfair  competition  of  the  "  natural  Portland 
cements "  of  Belgium  against  the  true  artificial  Portland  cement  of 
Germany.  These  Belgian  cements  are  chiefly  made  by  the  direct  burn- 
ing of  a  limestone  of  approximately  the  composition  of  a  correct  cement 
mixture.  The  variations  in  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay  present 
in  the  rock,  however,  cause  great  fluctuations  in  the  quality  of  the 
product,  and  many  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers  sell  their  product 
under  foreign  labels  as  Portland  cement  of  highest  quality,  and  in 
many  cases  well-known  German  labels  are  purposely  counterfeited. 

At  a  meeting  of  English  and  German  cement  manufacturers  held  in 
Cologne  in  July,  1897,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  following  steps  to 
meet  this  fraudulent  competition : 

1.  Samples  of  Belgian  natural  cement  are  to  be  purchased  in  open 
market  and  tested  at  the  royal  testing  station  at  Charlottenburg,  and 
by  competent  experts  in  England. 

2.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  secure  from  the  Belgian  Government 
an  official  definition  of  Portland  cement. 

3.  A  pamphlet  is  to  be  published  showing  the  untrustworthiness  of 
the  so-called  Belgian  <^  natural  Portland  cements,"  and  stating  the 
names  of  the  Belgian  factories  which  produce  a  genuine  and  reliable 
article.  This  pamphlet  is  to  appear  in  German,  English,  French,  and 
other  languages,  and  is  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible  in  all 
countries. 

REIiATION  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  TO  IMPORTATION. 

The  total  consumption  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States 
increased  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1896  by  about  1,000,000  barrels. 
The  increased  consumption  in  1897  over  that  of  1896  was  268,099  bar- 
rels. The  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
great  inactivity  in  building  operations  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  domestic  production 
and  the  marked  decrease  of  imports,  the  proi>ortion  of  domestic  to 
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imported  oement  consumed  evinces  a  remarkable  advance,  as  tbe  follow- 
ing table  shows: 

Comparison  of  the  domestic  production  of  PorUand  oement  with  the  imparts. 

[BiirrcU.J 


1891. 


1805. 


1896. 


1897. 


Production    in    the 

United  States 454, 813  990, 324       1, 543, 023 

Imports 2,988,313!    2,997,395  j    2,989,597 


Total 
Exports 


3, 443, 126       3, 987, 719       4, 532, 620 

83,682  85,486 


2, 677, 775 
2, 090, 924 

4,  768, 699 
53,466 


Total  cousnmptiou 
Percentage  of  total  con- 
sumption prodoced  in 
the  United  States 


3, 443, 126       3, 904, 037       4, 447, 134  .      4, 715, 233 


13.2 


25.4 


34.7 


56.8 


In  the  above  table  the  exports  shown  ander  the  years  1895  and  1896 
consisted  of  both  cement  and  lime.  These  items  are  now  separately 
classified  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  figures  for  1897  repre- 
sent cement  only. 

The  above  table  shows  that  during  the  last  year  the  increase  in  the 
domestic  prodnction  of  Portland  cement  has,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  greatly  exceeded  the  increase 
in  consumption.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  Portland  cement 
consumed  in  1897  was  of  American  manufacture.  This  important  step 
toward  the  replacement  of  imported  by  domestic  Portland  has  been 
largely  brought  about  by  the  successful  eflTorts  of  American  manufac- 
turers to  produce  a  high-grade  product.  Engineers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  finding,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  product  of  the  leading 
American  factories  shows  decidedly  higher  tests  than  the  imported 
brands  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard.  This  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  inspector  of 
cements  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  These  reports  are  included  in 
the  annual  messages  of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  The  average  of  all 
American  Portlands  tested  in  1896  and  1897  is  decidedly  higher,  both 
neat  and  with  sand,  than  that  of  all  the  English  or  German  Portlands 
tested.  In  fineness  of  grinding  also  the  American  cements  were 
found  superior  to  the  imported.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  an  indus- 
try so  new  to  this  country,  and  one  requiring  so  high  a  degree  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  has  already  been  developed  to  a  point  beyond  that 
which  it  has  reached  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  American  Portland-cement 
Industry  in  1897  appear  likely  to  prevail  in  a  still  more  marked  degree 
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in  1898.  Tbe  war  with  Spain  has  led  to  an  immense  amoant  of  work 
on  seacoast  fortifications,  and  has  brought  the  United  States  (xovern- 
ment  into  the  market  as  a  purchaser  to  tlie  extent  of  thousands  of 
barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  day.  Building  enterprises  have  also 
been  very  active  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Imports  during 
the  same  period  show  a  considerable  increase  over  1897.  The  present 
year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  further  increase  in  production.  The  two 
largest  factories  in  the  country,  situated  at  Goplay,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  respectively,  are  increasing  their  capacity  by 
nearly  50  per  cent,  and  at  many  other  works  extensive  enlargements 
are  in  progress.  Many  new  enterprises  are  projected,  but  those  in  all 
sections^  except  the  East,  seem  to  be  slow  in  materializing.  From 
present  indications  it  appears  probable  that  the  American  production 
in  1898  will  reach  3,500,000  barrels,  and  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  region 
will  produce  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than  in  1897. 

THE  PORTIiAXD-CEMEXT  INDUSTRY  IX  THE  VARIOUS 

STATES. 

California. — Works  are  to  be  built  at  Arroyo  Grande. 

Connecticut. — A  factory  has  been  established  at  Stamford  by  the 
Berkshire  Portland  Cement  Company.  Marl  from  the  Berkshire  hills 
and  clay  from  Long  Island  are  the  raw  materials.  As  the  deposits  from 
which  these  are  obtained  are  nearly  200  miles  apart,  and  both  must  be 
transported  to  Stamford,  the  enterprise  will  certainly  labor  under  con- 
siderable disadvantage. 

Illinois. — The  factory  of  the  Chicago  Portland  Cement  Company  was 
destroyed  by  fire  February  3, 1898.  The  work  of  rebuilding  was  at 
once  begun,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  new  works  will  be  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  the  former  ones.  Limestone  from  Bedford, 
Indiana,  is  the  x)rincipal  raw  material. 

Indiana. — The  works  of  the  St.  Joe  Portland  Cement  Company,  at 
South  Bend,  have  been  purchased  by  the  C.  H.  Rose  Comimny,  of 
Chicago,  and  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

A  large  deiK)sit  of  marl  at  Syracuse,  Kosciusko  County,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  The  deposit  covers  an  area  of  over  400  acres,  and  is  from  20  to 
40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  estimated  by  the  purchasers  that  the  amount  of 
material  available  is  sufficient  to  produce  2,000  barrels  of  cement  per 
day  for  seventy- five  years.  Clay  of  suitable  quality  is  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  marl. 
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Analysis  of  this  marl  resulted  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  marl  from  SifracHft€f  Kosciusko  Count  if  y  Indiana, 


Caloium  carbonato 

Magni'siuui  carbonate 

Insolable 

Irou  oxide  and  alumina 

Caloiam  sulphate 

Organic  matter,  etc.,  by  ditlVrence 


Total 


Per  cfiit. 

88.49 
2.71 
1.78^ 
1.2l' 
1. 58 
4.23 

100.00 


This  marl  shows  a  much  lower  proportion  of  magnesia  than  has  been 
generally  found  in  the  marls  of  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Sandusky  company  to  begin  at  once  the  erection  of 
large  works  at  this  point. 

Michigan, — The  works  of  the  Monarch  Portland  Cement  Company,  at 
Bronson,  were  RtfM*ted  late  in  the  year.  Extensive  additions  are  already 
projected.  A  deposit  of  marl  has  been  found  near  Coldwater,  and  works 
at  that  point  are  in  process  of  erection. 

Ohio, — The  plant  at  Middle  Branch,  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  1897, 
is  being  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

The  works  of  the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company,  at  Bay  Bridge, 
near  Sandusky,  have  been  enlarged  to  a  regular  production  of  500  bar- 
rels of  cement  per  day. 

The  Castalia  Portland  Cement  Company  began  the  construction  of 
works  near  Sandusky  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  expect  to  produce  cement 
in  the  summer  of  1898.  The  material  used  is  a  white  marl,  which  cov- 
ers a  part  of  the  Castalia  prairie,  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited 
from  the  water  of  the  Castalia  springs.  The  rotary  process  of  burn- 
ing will  be  used. 

Pennsylvania. — New  works  are  in  process  of  construction  by  the 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company  and  the  Nazareth  Portland  Cement 
Company,  near  AUentown,  and  also  at  Maidencreek,  Berks  County. 
These  will  all  use  argillaceous  limestone  from  the  same  formation  as 
that  employed  at  Coplay.  The  Atlas  Cement  Company  is  again  largely 
increasing  its  works.  The  Clinton  Cement  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  is 
building  works,  and  will  make  Portland  cement  by  burning  a  mixture 
of  limestone  and  blastfurnace  slag. 
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MATERIAIiS. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Portland  cement  product  of  the  country 
is  still  made  from  limestone,  as  the  following  table  shows. 

Comparaiire  product  of  Portland  c^smentfrom  limestone  and  marl. 


1 

1896. 

18«7. 

Namber. 

18 
8 

26 

Product. 

Number . 

Product 

Factories  using  limestone 

Factories  usinsr  marl 

Barrelt. 
1, 208, 234 
334, 789 

18 
11 

Barrelt. 
2,  282, 126 
395,649     1 

1 

Total 

1, 543, 023 

29 

2, 677, 775 

TROCESSES. 

The  use  of  the  rotary  kiln  continues  to  increase,  as  the  following  table 
shows. 

Amount  of  Portland  cement  made  in  kilns  of  various  kinds, 

[Barrels.] 


1893. 


1895. 


1890. 


1897. 


400,  821 


632, 370  ■  1, 311,  319 


Rotary  kilns 149, 000 

Vertical    kilns    (continuous   and 

intermittent) 441,653       589,503  910,653     1,366,456 

Total 590,a53       990,324       1, 543, 023  ;  2, 677,  775 

Per  cent  of  total  product  burned  ' 

in  rotary  kilns 25.2,  40.5'  41.0  1  49.0 


AMERICAN  ROCK  CEMENT. 


By  Uriah  Cummings. 


PRODUCTION  AND  PRICE. 

The  production  of  rock  cement  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1897  was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  There 
were  8,311,688  barrels  placed  upon  the  market,  being  an  increase  of 
341,238  barrels  over  the  output  for  1896,  or  4.28  per  cent. 

Active  competition  among  the  manufacturers,  due  mostly  to  the  fact 
that  the  capacity  exceeds  the  demand  by  about  25  per  cent,  has  bad  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  prices  somewhat. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  the  rock  cement 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  1896  and  1897.  The  values  are 
based  on  the  selling  prices  in  bulk  at  mills. 

Product  of  rock  cement  in  1896  and  1897, 


1886. 


I 


1897. 


SUte. 


Num- 
ber of 
works. 


Product. 


Value. 


Xum-  I 

be r  of  I     Product. 

works. 


Value. 


Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  and 

Kentncky 

Kansas 

Maryland    and 

West  Virginia 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total  .... 


1 
2 

15 
2  ' 

5 

2 

29 

3 

6' 
I 

1  i 

3 

1 


70 


Barrels. 
12,700 
544, 326 

1,636,000 
125, 567 

271,500 

S3, 098 

4, 181, 918 

28,565 

608,000 
12,000 
16,776 

450,000 


7, 970, 450 


$9,525 
217, 731 

654,400 
50,226 

125, 175 

38,549 

2, 423, 891 

17, 139 

304,000 
18,000 
10,566 

180,000 


1 
3 


Barrels. 
^  18, 165 
510,000 


15  1,731,287 
2    160,000 


5 
2 

29 
3 

7 
1 
3 
1 


296,000 

111,731 

4, 259, 186 

23,697 

775,000 
11,390 
15, 232 

400,000 


4, 049, 202  I   72  8, 311, 688 


$10, 899 
209,000 

692, 515 
64,000 

118, 400 

55,865 

2, 123, 771 

14, 218 

387,500 

17,085 

9,139 

160,000 


3, 862, 392 
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NEW  DEVELOP^IENTS. 

The  two  cement  works  at  Howes  Cave,  New  York,  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  company,  and  the  works  are  being  enlarged  and 
improved  with  new  buildings  and  machinery. 

In  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  district,  two  new  plants  of  large  capacity 
are  being  erected,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  their  products  upon 
the  market  during  the  season  of  1898. 


PRECIOUS   STONES 


By  Gkoege  F.  Kunz. 


PRIXCIPAIi  DEVEI.OPMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  principal  items  of  interest  in  the  gem  line  daring  1897  were  (1) 
the  investment  of  English  capital  and  the  increased  output  of  the 
sapphire  deposits  in  Yogo  Gulch,  Fergus  County,  Montana;  (2)  the 
further  development  of  the  turquoise  in  Santa  Fe  and  Grant  counties, 
New  Mexico,  and  the  discovery  of  new  localities  in  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, and  Nevada,  and  the  increased  development  of  tourmaline  deposits 
at  Mount  Mica,  Paris,  Maine,  and  at  Haddam  Neck,  Connecticut;  (3) 
the  finding  and  sale  of  the  pale  almandine  garnets  from  the  Cowee 
Valley,  North  Carolina;  (4)  the  finding  of  large  quantities  of  gigantic 
quartz  crystals  (rock  crystal)  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  County, 
California;  (5)  the  sale  of  the  rondelle  and  ovoid  form  of  gems,  and  ron- 
delle  and  ovoid  gems  combined ;  (6)  the  greater  importation  of  diamonds 
immediately  iipon  the  change  of  import  tariff  from  25  to  10  per  cent; 
and  (7)  the  continued  increase  of  popularity  of  Australian  opals. 

DIAMONI>. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  FIELDS. 

The  development  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  rough  diamond  trade  of  the  world ;  therefore 
the  details  of  the  operations  of  the  great  company  which  practically 
controls  these  mines  are  of  general  interest.  From  the  admirable 
annual  report  for  1897  of  Mr.  Gardner  F.  Williams,  manager  of  the 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  the  following  statement  is 
taken: 

Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited. 

Balance  carried  forward  on  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  after  providing  £        s.   d. 

^   for  the  payment  of  dividends  of  20  per  cent  each 683, 047  17  11 
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Daring  the  twelve  months,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accoinpaoying  sl       a.  a. 

statements,  the  diamonds  produced  real ized 3, 722, 099    3    3 

Total  expenditure,  including  amount  written  oif  for         s,        s.    d. 
machinery  and  plant  account,  etc 175, 523  14    7 

And  payDient  of  interest  on  the  company's  deben- 
tures and  obligations 183,415    3    6 

1,689.537  17    3 

Leaving  a  profit  of 2,032,561    6    0 


The  profit  and  loss  account  stands  as  follows : 

Balance  as  above 2,032,561    6    0 

Dividends  on  investments  and  rents 18,992    3    8 

Revenue  from  various  sources 2, 085    6  11 

Balance  from  last  year 329, 356  10    2 

Less  life  governors'  remuneration  paid 120, 365    8  10 

208,991  1  4 

2, 262, 629  17  11 


Dividends  paid  and  provided  for 1,579,582    0    0 

Balance  carried  forward  to  next  year 683, 047  17  11 

2, 262, 629  17  11 


The  average  yield  per  load  for  De  Beers  and  Kimberley  was 0. 92  carat. 

The  average  value  per  carat  for  De  Beers  and  Kimberley  was 26s.  10. 6d. 

The  average  value  per  load  for  De  Beers  and  Kimberley  was 248.    8. 6d. 

The  reserve  fund  invested  in  English  consols,  which  on  June  20,  1896,  stood  at 
£1,118,172,  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  accrued  interest, 
and  now  stands  at  £1,148,133,  nominal  value  £1,150,000;  present  market  value 
(at  £112)  £1,288,000. 

Work  has  been  done  in  the  De  Beers  on  a  level  as  low  as  1,520  feet,  5,131  loads 
being  taken  from  the  1,200-foot  level  in  twelve  hours. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  outpnt  from  the 
De  Beers  and  Kimberley  mines  in  1896  and  1897 : 

Output  from  the  De  Beers  and  Kimherleif  mines  during  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1896  and 

1897, 


1896. 

1897. 

Blue  earth  hoisted  (loads  of  16  cubic  feet) 

Blue  earth  washed  (loads  of  16  cubic  feet) 

Average  yield,  in  carats,  per  load 

2, 698, 109 

2, 597, 026 

0.91 

78.  Id. 

2, 515, 889 

3,  Oil,  288 

0.92 

78. 4.3d. 

Cost  of  washinir  and  winninir 

The  comparative  areas  in  acres  of  the  open  works  of  the  mines  for 
the  years  1890, 1894,  and  1897  are  as  follows : 

Surface  areas  of  the  open  works  of  the  mines. 


Tear. 

De  Beers. 

Kimberley. 

Premier. 

Datoitepan. 

1 

Bnlfontein. 

1890 

18.68 
2L50 
30.00 

31 
33 
38 

35.05 
44.25 

47 

27        ' 

1894 

14 
24.5 

36 
40.5 

1897 
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In  the  foUowiug  table  is  given  a  statement  showinff  the  average 
nniuber  of  persons  daily  employed  in  the  Sonth  African  diamond 
mines: 

Xumber  of  employeet  in  the  South  African  diamond  mines. 


Above  gronnd 


UndergrouiMl. 


Whites. 


Blacks.  I  Whites. 


I 


I)e  Beers 477 

Kimberley 187 

l^remier 46 

Workshops ;  388 


1,851 
925 
423 
211 


219 


Blacks. 


Total,  ineliiding 
sahuried  staff. 


Whites.  !    Blacks. 


2, 001     I       606 


183    I  1.322 


1C5    ' 


489 


On  estates  and  elsewhere  I        28    i      118 


Total !  1,126    i  3,528 


370 

151 

388 

28 


3,852 

2,247 

912 

211 
118 


507    I  3,812    I  1,633 


7,340 


Nationalities  of  white  employees. 


English 

Scotch 

Irish 

South  Africans 

Europeans 

Other  nations  . 

Total,... 


In  and  about  the 
mines  and  floors. 


At  the  workshops. 


January, 
1804. 


January,  January, 
1807.     I      1804. 


January, 
1807. 


P§r  cent. 
52.2 
6.2 
4.8 
33.1 
1.8 
1.9 


100 


Ptrcent. 

Per  etnt. 

46.5 

41.5 

7.2 

23.3 

5.6 

2.4 

36.8 

27.1 

1.5 

4.2 

2.4 

1.5 

100 

100 

Per  cent. 

37.1 

20.6 

2.8 

33.3 

4.7 

1.5 


100 


AUTOMATIC   SORTER. 

While  experimenting  to  find  some  mechanical  means  of  separating 
diamonds  from  the  heavy  deposit,  Messrs.  Labram  and  Kirsten, 
employees  of  the  Be  Beers  Company,  discovered  that  a  shaking  table 
with  a  rapid  side  motion,  when  covered  with  grease  of  a  certain  con- 
sistency, holds  the  diamonds,  while  all  other  minerals  of  which  the 
deposit  is  composed  flow  over  the  grease  to  the  end  of  the  table.  So 
far  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  small  machine  only,  but  the 
results  are  so  favorable  that  a  number  of  large  machines  are  being 
constructed  with  the  view  of  doing  all  the  sorting  mechanically. 

Prof.  L.  De  Launay,  in  a  recent  work,^  gives  an  excellent  r^sum^  of 
the  occurrence  and  production  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  bringing 
the  subject  up  to  date. 


1  Lea  diamants  du  Cap,  Paris,  1897,  228  pp.,  8",  illastrated. 
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NEW  DIAMOND  POLISHING  TOOL. 

There  has  been  recently  patented  by  Messrs.  Stem  Bros.,  of  New 
York,  a  new  diamond  polisbiuipc  tool.  It  consists  of  a  stationary  section 
with  a  segmental  recess,  fitted  in  which  is  a  segmental  plate  with  an 
eccentric  slot  adjustable  to  any  angle.  Integral  to  this  segmental  plate 
is  a  specially  constructed  chuck,  which  consists  of  three  metallic  grip- 
ping fingers  and  a  rotary  base  upon  which  rests  the  diamond.  The 
gripping  fingers  are  independently  adjustable,  and  fit  themselves  to  a 
stone  of  any  size  or  shape,  holding  it  securely  in  the  adjusted  position, 
and  permitting  the  polisher  to  have  full  view  of  the  stone  at  all  times. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  this  tool  over  those  of  the  former 
primitive  method,  in  which  the  diamond  is  held  in  a  mass  of  lead  or  a 
brass  cup  or  dop,  are  apparent.  By  its  use  there  is  less  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  diamond  through  an  error  in  setting  or  miscalculation  as  to  the 
extent  of  surface  polished,  and  through  flawing  from  the  repeated  dip- 
pings in  cold  water  when  it  is  soldered  in  the  metal  and  from  the  repeated 
heatings  by  the  old  process,  often  twenty  or  more  times.  It  also  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  the  services  of  the  setter  or  workman  who 
sets  the  stones  in  the  leaden  dop. 

GENESIS   OF   THE   DIAMOND. 

Dr.  George  F.  Becker,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has 
published  in  Science  ^  a  criticism^  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  origin 
of  the  South  African  diamonds  is  not  due  to  the  distillation  of  the 
shale,  but  that  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  original  rock  as  are  the 
biotite,  garnet,  titanic  and  chromic  iron,  and  perovskite,  and  have 
come  up  from  below. 

Bearing  on  the  genesis  of  the  diamond,  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Prof,  T.  G.  Bonney  has  appeared  in  the  Geological  Magazine,^  describ- 
ing some  rock  specimens  from  Kimberley,  South  Africa,  in  which  he 
presents  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  diamonds  and  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region.  He  concludes  that,  as  he  formerly 
stated,  the  diamonds  were  not  produced  where  they  are  now  discovered, 
but,  like  the  conspicuous  olivine,  pyroxenes,  mica;  garnets,  and  iron 
oxides,  had  their  origin  at  a  much  greater  depth  in  the  earth^s  crust, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  carbon  was  obtained  from  the  Karoo 
shales.  In  other  words,  he  considers  the  diamonds,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  previous  history,  to  have  come  from  the  crystalline 
floor  on  which  these  shales  were  deposited,  or  to  be,  at  any  rate,  pre- 
Triassic  in  age,  and  sees  no  reason  why  carbon  should  not  be  present 
in  the  earth's  magma,  whether  it  afterwards  crystallized  in  a  peridotit^ 
or  in  native  iron. 


•October  29, 1897,  new  series, ^ol.  VI,  No.  148,  pp.  664-687. 

'Precloas  stoneii,  ''Geneais  of  the  diamoDd":  Eighteenth  Ann.  Sept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  V 
(continued),  Mineral  Beaonrcea,  1896,  pp.  1191-1196. 

*0n  aomerock  specimens  from  Kimberley,  South  Africa:  Geol.  MTag.,  London,  October  and  Noyember, 
1897,  new  seriea,  Decade  IV,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  448-453, 497-502. 
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Volcanic  action  probably  be^an  before  tbe  end  of  the  Karoo  epoch, 
a8  the  great  sheet  of  so-called  nielaphyre  seems  to  be  intercalated  with 
its  higher  deposits,  and  some  of  the  dikes  may  be  approximately  coeval 
with  it.  Afterwards  (was  it  because  of  this  impenetrable  cover  of 
lava?)  the  pipes  were  formed,  probably  in  a  short  time,  by  a  series  of 
great  explosions,  caused  by  gases  accumulated  at  considerable  depth. 
These  sent  the  outer  part  of  the  crystalline  floor,  including  diamonds 
as  well  as  the  overlying  Karoo  shales,  flying  shattered  into  the  air. 
Cones  and  craters  may  have  been  built  above  these  pipes,  but  he 
believes  that,  like  some  of  those  in  the  Eifel,  they  were  never  high,  and 
that  most  of  the  shattered  material,  after  a  few  explosions,  fell  back 
into  the  pipes  and  filled  them,  like  the  ^^ necks"  in  Scotland.  Then  the 
volcano,  after  more  lava  had  struggled  to  reach  the  surface  (forming, 
at  any  rate,  the  dikes  in  the  necks),  passed  into  a  solfatara  stage,  dur- 
ing which  the  numerous  secondary  changes  mentioned  above  were  pro- 
duced, the  carbonates  were  deposited,  and  the  minor  structure  of  the 
mass  was  obscured.  Afterwards  ordinary  meteoric  agencies  began  to 
work ;  water  percolating  from  above  still  further  afl'ected  the  mass, 
more  especially  in  its  upper  parts, producing  the  "yellow  ground"  and 
the  "soft  blae,"  and  depositing  tufa. 

The  result  of  this  examination  is  to  confirm  Professor  Bonney  in  his 
opinion  that  the  diamantiferous  rock — the  so-called  kimberlite — is  a 
volcanic  breccia  rather  than  a  peculiar  form  of  peridotite.  While  it  is 
diflicult,  owing  to  secondary  changes,  to  demonstrate  the  fragineiital 
chara(;ter  of  the  matrix,  he  had  failed  to  identify  it  with  any  form  of 
peridotite  (or  serpentine)  known  to  him,  and  he  did  not  understand 
how  masses  of  that  rock,  the  smallest  of  which  is  about  370  yards  in 
diameter,  and  one  of  which  has  been  traced  to  a  depth  of  500  yards, 
could  remain  throughout  in  a  practically  uniform  glassy  condition. 

In  June  last,  in  connection  with  the  "Diamond  Jubilee"  of  Queen, 
Victoria,  a  lecture  on  diamonds  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institute, 
London,  by  the  eminent  physicist  Dr.  William  Crookes,  F.  K.  S.  This 
lecture'  has  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  here^  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  the  latest  views  regarding  the  origin  of  diamonds  of  one  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  living  physicists,  and  who  has  himself 
lately  visited  and  examined  the  diamond  mines  at  Kimberley.  Dr. 
Crookes  treated  of  the  dift'erent  forms  of  graphite,  and  their  relati<ms 
to  diamond-carbon  and  of  the  combustion  of  diamonds  and  graphites 
and  of  their  specific  gravities.  The  fact  is  emphasized  that  while, 
being  isometric,  diamonds  should  have  no  action  on  polarized  light, 
they  frequently  do  affect  it,  thereby  indicating  a  condition  of  high 
internal  strain.  Indeed,  of  the  hundreds  of  crystals  which  he  has 
examined  under  polarized  light  Dr.  Crookes  has  found  this  to  be  true 
with  few  exceptions.     In  this  connection  also  the  frequent  breaking, 


iPablished  in  tiie  JouthaI  of  the  Institute,  Vol.  V,  1807;  also  in  Nature  for  August  5,  1897.  Vol. 
LVI,  pp.  325-331. 
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or  even  '<  explosion,"  of  crystals  after  being  brought  to  the  surface  is 
noted.    This  is  not  noted  as  b^ing  the  case  after  cutting. 

The  optical  properties  of  the  diamond  were  next  dealt  with — ^its  refract- 
ing and  reflecting  brilliancy  and  its  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence; 
its  extreme  transparency  to  Eontgen  rays ;  and  its  partial  conversion  into 
graphite  by  the  lieatt  of  a  bombardment  by  radiant  matter  in  a  vacuum 
tube  under  a  very  powerful  current. 

As  to  the  genesis  of  diamond,  Dr.  Orookes  fnlly  believes  that  Mois- 
san's  artificial  method  is  a  reproduction  of  the  process  in  nature. 
Carbon  volatilizes  at  about  3,600^  0.,  or  3,874^  absolute,  without  fusing; 
but  by  analogy  with  other  volatilizing  solids,  under  sufficient  pressure 
at  that  temperature,  it  would  liquefy.  Calculating  the  pressure  neces- 
sary for  carbon,  he  fixes  it  at  about  2,300  atmospheres,  or  15  tons  on 
the  square  inch — an  amount  not  difficult  to  obtain,  as  temperatures  of 
4,0000  (3,  and  pressures  of  95  tons  have  been  reached  in  steel  cylinders. 
Dr.  Crookes  here  repeated  Moissan's  process  before  the  audience, 
explaining  it  in  detail,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that,  in  his  view,  the 
African  diamonds  were  not  formed  in  situ  in  the  '^  pipes,"  but  were 
brought  up  from  great  depths,  where  the  heat  and  pressure  had  been 
adequate  to  their  production  in  some  closely  similar  manner.  He 
recalled  the  optical  evidences  of  strain  in  the  crystals  and  their  fre- 
quent bursting  apart,  and  emphasized  the  occurrence  of  many  broken 
crystals  and  fragments  in  the  "  blue  ground  "  as  favoring  this  view. 

It  is  clear,  he  claims,  that  the  '^  pipes  "  are  not  ordinary  igneous  out- 
bursts. The  inclosing  walls  show  no  indications  of  such  action.  The 
pipes,  after  they  were  pierced,  were  filled  from  below,  and  the  diamonds 
formed  at  some  previous  epoch  were  erupted  with  a  mud  volcano, 
together  with  all  kinds  of  debris  eroded  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  form- 
ing "  a  geological  plum  pudding  of  heterogeneous  character,"  which 
<^has  suffered  no  great  heat  in  its  present  condition."  He  conceives 
each  pipe  as  a  conduit  leading  to  a  deep-seated  mass  of  iron,  at  enor- 
mous pressure  and  temperature,  in  which  carbon  was  liquid  in  the  form 
of  drops  that,  alone  or  coalescing,  formed  large  and  small,  single  or  twin, 
crystals  or  rounded  masses  of  bort  and  carbonado.  Water,  on  reaching 
the  depths  through  fissures,  developed  vast  volumes  of  steam,  md 
hydrogen  by  contact  with  the  heated  iron.  These  gases  then  forced 
their  way  to  the  surface,  opening  the  conduits  or  pipes;  as  in  certain 
experiments  with  gunpowder  a.nd  cordite  in  closed  steel  cylinders,  if 
there  be  a  small  orifice  the  escaping  gases  will  erode  an  open  channel 
almost  instantaneously  through  plugs  of  steel  or  of  granite.  The  open- 
ing thus  made  would  then  be  filled  by  an  outflow  of  mixed  materials — 
'<  rocks,  minerals,  iron  oxide,  shale,  petroleum,  and  diamonds,  in  a  ver- 
itable witch's  cauldron  " — borne  upward  by  a  rush  of  steam  and  later 
of  hot  water.  Each  outbreak  would  form  a  rounded  hill,  subsequently 
removed  by  erosion. 

Such  is  Dr.  Crookes's  theory,  a  very  ingenious  and  brilliant  one,  from 
a  man  of  great  eminence  in  physics.    It  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  very 
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widely  from  the  views  of  tbe  late  Prof.  Oarvill  Lewis,  as  summarized  in 
Mineral  Resources  last  year  ^  and  is  more  in  accord  with  those  of  Profes- 
sor Bonney  previously  referred  to.  Professor  Lewis  dealt  more  with 
the  geological  and  mineralogical  aspects,  as  Dr.  Grookes  naturally  does 
with  the  chemical  and  physical.  To  discuss  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  would  be  out  of  place  here.  In  concluding,  the  occur- 
rence of  diamonds  in  meteorites  was  treated  of,  the  ^^  meteoric  theory *' 
of  their  origin  being  very  fairly  estimated  as  only  an  occasional  and 
interesting  incident,  one  of  many  facts  indicating  similarity  of  condi- 
tions and  combinations  in  the  earth  and  other  bodies  in  space. 

BLEACHING  OF  SPOTTED  DIAMONDS. 

The  value  of  diamonds  is  frequently  affected  by  their  containing 
specks  of  various  form  and  color,  termed  ^^  flaws."  When  a  diamond 
is  filled  with  them  it  possesses  value  only  for  industrial  purposes. 
Cohen  pronounced  these  inclusions  oxide  of  iron.  Maillard,  a  jeweler 
of  Paris,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  two  hundred  years  ago  in  destroy- 
ing black  spots  within  a  diamond  by  heating  the  stone  to  red  heat, 
excluding  the  air  during  the  heating. 

Mr.  Henri  Moissan  states  that  the  spots  are  a  carbon  product,  and 
he  succeeded  in  eradicating  them,  but  by  a  process  not  available  for 
commercial  purposes,  for  in  removing  the  spot  the  diamond  was  also 
destroyed.  A  black  diamond  with  transparent  spaces  was  resolved 
into  a  fine  dark-gray  powder,  the  particles  of  which  still  contained  a 
number  of  specks  as  seen  under  the  microscope.  This  powder  he 
placed  in  a  tube  heated  to  a  little  less  than  red  heat,  and  oxygen  was 
then  allowed  to  pass  through  it  for  half  an  hour.  It  was  evident,  by 
the  examination  of  the  oxygen  issuing  from  the  tube,  that  carbonic 
acid  was  formed  and  absorbed  by  the  oxygen.  After  cooling  off,  the 
diamond  i)owder  in  the  tube  was  found  to  be  absolutely  white,  and  no 
more  flaws  were  visible  even  under  the  microscope.  The  chemical 
process  appears  to  be  a  dissolution  of  the  black  substance  contained 
in  the  diamond  by  the  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid.  Small  diamonds 
were  not  aflected  by  this  treatment,  but  Moissan  believes  that  the 
bleaching  of  spots  within  diamonds  will  also  be  possible  by  employing 
oxygen  nnder  great  pressure,  which  would  penetrate  into  tbe  diamond. 
If  this  is  successful,  it  will  be  the  means  of  enhancing  in  value  many 
stones  now  cheap  on  account  of  flaws,  although  the  success  is  prob- 
lematical except  in  minute  stones. 

CORirNT>UM. 

Mr.  Elfric  Drew  Ingall,  M.  E.,  says^  that  corundum  is  known  to  occur 
in  Canada,  but  so  far  the  deposits  have  not  been  worked,  and  there  is 
therefore  nothing  to  report  in  the  way  of  either  that  material  or  the 
granular  form  known  as  emery.     Becently  extensive  discoveries  of 


1  Eighteenth  Ann.  Kept.  IT.  S.  Geo!.  Surrey,  Part  V  (continaed),  1896,  pp.  1191-1106. 
*Geol.  Nat  Hist.  Survey  Canada,  Ann.  Rept.,  Vol.  IX,  Part  S,  p.  16. 
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corundum  have  been  made  in  Hastings  and  Eenfrew  counties  in  east- 
tern  Ontario,  along  a  belt  of  country  varying  from  IJ  to  3  miles  in 
width,  extending  from  the  German  settlement  south  of  the  village  of 
Eockingham,  in  the  township  of  Brudenell,  for  about  16  miles  west- 
southwest  into  the  township  of  Carlo w.  The  mineral  occurs  as  a  very 
important  and,  at  times,  abundant  constituent  in  pegmatite,  cutting 
biotite- granite-gneiss;  in  a  very  felspathic  granite  or  syenite-gneiss,  and 
in  a  light-gray  or  whitish  albitegneiss  and  nepheline-syenite.  It  is 
also  sparingly  present  in  small  crystals  disseminated  through  the  more 
felspathic  bands  of  the  ordinary  biotite-gneiss,  but  seems  to  be  rarely, 
if  ever,  present  in  the  dark-colored  basic  portions  interbanded  with 
these  rocks.  Over  certain  limited  areas  the  mineral  is  more  concen- 
trated, in  many  instances  constituting  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
rock  mass.  Some  of  the  deposits  at  present  known,  especially  those  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Eaglan,  are  easy  of  access.  Later  reports 
state  that  large  crystals  have  been  found  and  that  corundum  exists  as 
plentifully  as  in  the  Korth  Carolina  and  Georgia  regions. 

TURQUOI8E. 

Turquoise  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in  Nevada,  but  not  of  gem 
quality.  However,  announcement  has  recently  been  made  of  the  dis- 
covery of  material  of  good  quality  in  Lincoln  County,  at  the  base  of 
Sugar  Loaf  Peak.  The  turquoise  occurs  principally  in  a  large  dike  of 
igneous  rock  (its  particular  character  is  not  stated),  which  cuts  through 
a  gneiss  that  forms  the  country  rock.  This  dike  is  about  250  feet  wide, 
and  is  plainly  traceable  for  nearly  a  mile.  As  in  New  Mexico,  stone  imple- 
ments and  old  workings  are  round,  the  latter  filled  up  and  observable 
only  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  loose  filling  and  the  fragments  of  turquoise 
contained  in  it.  Work  has  been  begun  here,  several  openings  having 
been  made,  with  two  cross-cuts,  and  a  shaft  25  feet  deep.  Stones  from 
this  locality  have  been  sold  in  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York. 
The  largest  one  reported  weighed  64  carats,  others  10  to  22  carats,  all 
having  too  light  a  shade  of  color. 

A  discovery  of  turquoise  in  California  has  attracted  some  attention 
very  lately.  At  Manvel,  near  Death  Valley,  California,  Mr.  T.  C.  Bas- 
sett  observed,  on  a  small  hillock,  that  the  <' float''  rock  was  full  of  blue 
streaks  and  stains.  Upon  digging  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  he  struck  the 
true  tur(}uoise  vein^-a  white  talcose  material  inclosing  nodules  and 
small  masses  of  turquoise.  At  20  feet  the  turquoise  showed  fine-gem 
color.  From  the  discovery  of  two  stone  hammers  there  the  locality 
has  been  named  the  Stone  Hammer  mine. 

Mr.  Henry  Durden,  curator  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  reports  that 
turquoise  has  been  discovered  in  the  desert  between  Death  Valley  and 
Gofi's  Mining  District,  nearer  the  former,  in  California.  Fair  examples 
are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau. 
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AIiMANI>ITE  GARXET. 

During  the  last  year  large  quantities  of  a  pale  almandite  garnet, 
often  almost  pink,  have  been  found  in  the  (]owee  Valley,  in  western 
North  Carolina.  These  have  been  cut,  and  exten&ively  sold  as  Ameri- 
can gems. 

Mr.  Walter  Harvey  Weed,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
reports  the  abundant  occurrence  of  almandite  garnet  at  the  i)lacers 
in  Post  Creek,  Montana. 

Almandite  garnet  is  reported  as  plentiful  between  North  and  Middle 
Tule  rivers,  in  Tulare  County,  California,  by  Mr.  L.  B,  Hawkins. 

Essonite  cinnamon  garnet  at  Three  Rivers,  Tulare  County,  California, 
and  pyrope  at  Rattlesnake  Creek,  Tulare  County,  California,  have  been 
reported  by  Mr.  M.  Braverman. 

TOITRMAIilNE. 

Mr.  Dwight  Whiting  reports  that  six  large,  perfect  crystals  of  achroite 
tourmaline  were  found  at  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  Riverside  County, 
California. 

Tourmaline  cafaeye. — Among  the  tourmalines  found  at  Haddam  Neck, 
Connecticut,  were  a  number  that  had  marked  internal  striations.  These 
striations  were  quite  often  minute  and  abundant,  and  when  the  gems 
were  cut  across  them,  generally  a  good  cat's-eye  resulted,  which  showed 
the  line  of  light  quite  as  well  as  many  Ceylonese  chrysoberyl  cat's-eyes. 

QUARTZ. 

Rock  crystal, — Mr.  W.  S.  Yeates,  State  geologist  of  Georgia,  men- 
tions flawless  rock  crystal  from  Upson  County,  (xeorgia. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Udden  mentions  the  occurrence  of  transparent  rock  crys- 
tal, in  the  form  of  rolled  pebbles  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  near  Marquette, 
Kansas. 

Rock  crystals  in  glasses  of  several  pounds  each  were  found  8  miles 
east  of  Visalia,  Tulare  County,  California,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Hawkins,  and 
at  Yokohl  and  Three  Rivers  in  the  same  county,  Mr.  M.  Braverman 
also  found  rock  crystal. 

Mr.  John  E.  Burton,  of  Wisconsin,  reports  a  discovery  of  quartz  rock 
crystal  of  large  size  in  the  Green  Mountains  mine  near  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Calaveras  County,  California,  found  in  drifting  over  900  feet  in  the 
gravel  and  sand  in  an  old  river  bed  about  700  feet  from  the  channel. 

Mr.  M.  Braverman,  of  Visalia,  reports  rose  quartz  of  good  quality  at 
Yokohl  and  Three  Rivers,  Tulare  County,  California. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Lamb,  of  Portland,  Maine,  states  that  3  tons  of  smoky 
quartz  crystals  were  mined  on  the  Joshua  Littlefield  farm  in  Auburn, 
Maine.  This  locality  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the  well-known  G.  C. 
Hatch  tonrmaline  locality. 
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Quartz  pebbles. — Plum  Island — one  of  the  broken  line  of  morainal 
islets  reaching  from  the  northeastern  point  of  Long  Island  across  the 
Sonnd  to  Watch  Hill,  Bhode  Island — abounds  in  pebbles  of  variously 
colored  quartz,  derived  from  the  disintegrated  rocks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut shore  and  carried  southward  to  the  upper  or  second' moraine  by  the 
ice  sheet.  Many  of  these  pebbles  are  very  richly  colored — red,  yellow, 
purple,  etc. — and  have  been  locally  called  agates,  and  collected,  both 
here  and  on  the  neighboring  Goose  Island,  by  parties  from  Connecticut. 
The  pebbles  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  stained  glass — that  is, 
leaded  together — the  iron  staining  showing  beautifully  by  transmitted 
light.  This  form  of  window  effect  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Tiffany.  The  pebbles  are  very  abundant  and  are  continually  rolled, 
washed,  and  polished  by  the  surf,  and  sometimes  piled  on  the  beach  in 
windrows.  One  or  two  persons  make  a  business  of  visiting  the  islands 
in  a  sloop  and  gathering  the  best  colored  and  most  attractive  stones. 

Amethyst. — Mr.  J.  Terry  Dillard,  of  Livingston,  Nelson  County,  Vir- 
ginia, reports  finding  amethyst  crystals  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
of  fair  quality  for  gems. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Yeates,  State  geologist  of  Georgia,  mentions  an  amethyst, 
a  fine  cut  gem,  in  the  State  Geological  Cabinet,  from  Hall  County, 
Georgia. 

Tourmaline  in  quartz. — Messrs.  George  l!^.  Tower,  jr.,  and  George 
Otis  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  while  on  a  recon- 
hoissance  in  southern  Utah  last  season,  found  some  small  crystals  of 
quartz,  including  long  needles  of  tourmaline,  at  the  Cactus  mine,  Frisco 
Mountains.  The  quartz  crystals  are  remarkably  beautiful, "and  they 
strikingly  resemble  rutilated  quartz  and  the  hornblende  in  quartz  used 
in  Japan  to  work  into  quaint  art  objects. 

Hornblende  in  quartz. — Hornblende  in  quartz  is  reported  as  occurring 

on  Deer  Creek,  Tulare  County,  California,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Hawkins. 

» 

AGATE. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Udden,  of  Bock  Island,  Illinois,  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  beautiful  agate  and  carnelian  pebbles  in  the  terrace  gravels  along 
the  Mississippi  River  in  that  vicinity,  although  they  have  not  been  col- 
lected for  commercial  purposes,  but  simply  by  local  collectors. 

CHAIiCEDOXY. 

At  Haystack,  Crook  County,  Oregon,  Messrs.  P.  C.  Hale  and  Edmund 
Healy  have  found  peculiar  polished  pebbles  of  white  or  gray  chalced- 
ony, small  and  translucent,  in  a  hot  spring  some  40  to  50  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  deep,  which  discharges  into  a  neighboring  stream.  The 
pebbles  are  polished  by  attrition  in  the  boiling  up  of  the  spring,  and 
are  found  both  in  the  basin  and  in  the  ground  around  to  some  depth. 

Blue  (saphirine)  chalcedony  has  been  found  at  Kane  Springs,  Kern 
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Ooonty,  California,  in  botryoidal  masses,  of  a  deep  sky-blue  color,  with 
rhonibolie<lral  crystalline  surfaces,  quite  equal  to  that  found  in  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  in  Persia. 

CHRY80PRA8E. 

Mr.  M.  Braverman  records  a  new  locality  for  chrysoprase  (pale  green 
in  color)  at  Deer  Greek,  Tulare  County,  California,  and  one  for  chal- 
cedony at  Drum  Valley,  in  the  same  county. 

The  same  locality  for  agate  and  chrysoprase  is  also  announced  by 
Mr.  L.  B.  Hawkins. 

OPAIi. 

Prof.  John  B.  Wolff,  of  Harvard  University,  describes  the  occurrence 
of  nob]e  (precious)  opal,  lechosos  (milky  opal),  and  hyalite  in  nodules 
and  lenses  in  a  trachytic  tuff  associated  with  beds  of  basalt  at  Durkee, 
Oregon,  where  active  development  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Durden,  curator  of  the  California  Mining  Bureau, 
reports  fire  opal,  small  in  size  but  good  in  quality,  and  larger  stones, 
but  poor,  from  Dunsmuir,  Siskiyou  County,  California. 

Beautiful  yellow  opals  without  fire  are  reported  by  Mr.  M.  Braver- 
man  as  occurring  at  the  chrysoprase  locality  at  Yokohl,  Tulare  County, 
California. 

Milky  opal  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Dwight  Whiting  in  a  narrow  seam 
of  sandstone  one-half  mile  east  of  the  NE.  J,  sec.  24,  T.  1  S.,  R.  13  W., 
San  Bernardino  B.  and  M. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  opalized  wood  in  the  United 
States  was  noted  by  Mr.  Warren  M.  Foote,  of  Philadelphia,  as  having 
been  made  at  Clover  Creek,  Lincoln  County,  Idaho.  Tons  of  this 
material  were  collected  last  year,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  opalized  woods.  The  wood  itself,  in  tree  form,  occurred  in  a 
hard  volcanic  ash  that  could  be  removed  only  by  blasting.  This  dis- 
covery is  interesting  from  the  remarkable  preservation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  and  apparent  woody  structure,  so  that  when  the  mineral  is 
polished  it  has  the  color  and  luster  of  a  highly  polished  wood,  the  color 
being  almost  that  of  quartered  oak.  The  largest  sections  were  12  inches 
in  diameter. 

About  3  tons  of  silicified  wood  was  found  in  the  Triassic  rocks  and 
on  the  surface  at  various  points  in  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Neic  South  Wales. — ^The  opal  mines  at  White  Cliffs,  near  Wilcannia, 
New  South  Wales,  described  in  the  last  report,^  have  been  actively 
and  successfully  worked  during  the  last  year.    Leading  European  gem 


ilfJnoral  Reaouroea  of  the  United  States,  1896;  PreoioiiB  Stones,  by  George  F.  Kuns:  Eighteenth 
Ann.  Kept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Sarvey,  Part  V  (continned),  1887,  pp.  1206-1209. 
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dealers  now  have  agents  on  the  ground,  thus  greatly  facilitating  pur- 
chase. Many  claims  are  in  operation,  and  there  are  some  400  miners 
at  work.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  data  as  to  sales,  etc., 
before  referred  to,  still  exists.  The  best  estimates  assign  to  the  output 
for  1896  a  value  of  $125,000,  surpassing  that  of  the  previous  year 
several  fold. 

Queerisland. — The  Queensland  opal  industry  ^  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  systematically  carried  on,  most  of  the  work  being  done  in  an  irreg- 
ular way  by  men  who  follow  it  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupation. 
The  localities  are  in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  colony, 
and,  like  those  of  New  South  Wales,^  are  in  Cretaceous  rocks,  with  the 
opal  occurring  in  irregularpatches,  forming  layers  or  "  bands  ^'  down  to 
the  depth  of  40  feet. 

Turkey. — Announcement  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  technical 
journals  of  the  discovery  of  an  opal  mine  at  Ak-dagh,  near  Kavandji, 
in  the  district  of  Kutahuja  and  vilayet  of  Hudavendighiar,  Turkey. 
The  ministry  of  mining  and  agriculture  has  granted  a  concession  to 
parties,  whose  nationality  is  not  reported,  to  operate  this  mine  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

CYANITE. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pratt  has  described^  a  very  interesting  form  of  crystallized 
cyanite  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Tiel  Young,  near  North  Toe  River, 
Yancey  County,  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  from  Spruce  Pine,  Mitchell 
County.  Many  of  the  crystals  are  of  rich  mossy  green  color,  trans- 
parent in  part.  Occasionally,  however,  the  crystals  have  grass-green 
margins  with  deep  blue  centers.  As  many  of  the  crystals  are  ter- 
minated, this  is  probably  the  best  locality  of  this  interesting  mineral- 
ogical  gem  discovered  in  receiit  years. 

RHODONITE. 

Rhodonite  in  small  pieces,  of  fair  color,  is  in  the  Georgia  State 
geological  cabinet,  as  coming  from  Dekalb  County,  brought  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Yeates,  State  geologist. 

GEM  COIjI.ECTION8  AND  T^ITERATURE. 

At  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  at  Nashville,  much  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  fine  collection  of  minerals,  especially  gems 
and  gemstones,  belonging  to  Gen.  George  P.  Thruston,  of  Nashville. 
It  was  displayed  in  the  Historical  Building,  and  was  described  as  a 
collection   of  "  the  minerals  of  jewelry."    A  great   variety  of  choice 


iSee  Mineral  Resonrcos  of  the  United  States,  1885:  Seventeenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
Part  III  (continued),  1896,  p.  915. 

'Mineral  Uesoarcea  of  the  United  States,  1896;  Precious  Stones,  by  (reorge  F.  Kunx:  E)j[;hlecnth 
Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Part  V  (oontinned),  1897,  pp.  1208-1209. 

■Am.  Jour.  Sci.  for  February,  1898,  4th  series,  Vol.  V,  pp.  126-127. 
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crystals  and  cut  stones  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  here  represented, 
though  the  gems  from  America,  and  especially  southern  localities, 
attracted  particular  notice  because  of  their  local  interest.  The  finest 
cut  amethyst  was  from  North  Carolina.  A  series  of  amethyst  speci- 
mens, ranging  from  the  faintest  tint  to  the  deepest  purple,  was  shown. 
North  Carolina  emeralds  were  also  represented,  and  much  besides. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Chadwick,  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  placed  a  fine  collection 
of  gem  and  other  minerals  in  the  granite  building  erected  by  the  State 
of  Maine  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  collection  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Poland,  Maine,  where  it  has  been  opened  as  a  museum  with  a 
library  added  to  it. 

Bibliography  of  X-Ray  Literature  and  Research,  1896-97,  by  Charles 
E.  S.  Phillips,  New  York,  1897,  is  a  ready- reference  index  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  Rontgen  rays,  or  x-rays.  It  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared bibliography  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  studying  the 
properties  of  gems  and  other  substances  by  this  new  agency.  The 
volume  includes  references  to  all  important  papers  that  have  appeared 
up  to  March,  1897,  a  brief  summary  or  retrospect  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  subject,  and  a  chapter  ("Practical  hints ^')  by  the 
editor,  giving  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  overcoming  some 
of  the  mechanical  difficulties  involved. 

The  year  1897  witnessed  the  decease  of  two  persons  whose  names  are 
closely  connected  with  both  the  discovery  and  the  development  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  J.  Adlai  D.  Stevenson,  of  States- 
ville,  who  died  in  May,  at  the  age  of  74,  and  ex- Senator  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man,  who  died  in  October,  aged  85. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  self  made  man,  of  great  practical  judgment  and 
ability,  and  of  high  integrity  and  generous  disposition.  He  was  all  his 
life  a  North  Carolinian,  rarely  leaving  his  own  State,  but  knowing  its 
people  and  its  resources  as  did  few  others.  Most  of  his  life  and  activity 
was  spent  in  Alexander  and  Iredell  counties.  The  fields,  the  forests, 
the  mountains,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  that  region  were  all  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  was  universally  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  in  all  local 
matters. 

Among  the  many  results  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  keen  and  active  interest 
in  mineralogy,  probably  the  most  important  was  the  discovery  of  the 
celebrated  locality  at  Stony  Point,  Alexander  County,  where  were  found 
the  emerald  crystals  and  subsequently  the  "lithia  emeralds," hiddenite, 
or  transparent  green  spodumene,  that  for  a  time  attracted  so  much 
attention .  Mr.  Stevenson  had  engaged  the  farmers  and  country  people, 
especially  children,  to  look  for  and  preserve  the  beryl  crystals  and  other 
peculiar  minerals  that  were  at  times  seen  in  the  soil  formed  of  the  rock 
decomposed  in  place.  He  had  told  them  that  dark-green  beryls  would 
be  of  important  value,  and  had  given  them  much  stimulating  informa- 
tion. He  soon  began  to  receive  specimens  of  these  ^^  green  bolts,"  as 
the  people  called  them,  and  in  the  years  1875  to  1880  he  gathered  a 
fine  collection.    In  1879  hiddenite  crystals  were  found  in  the  soil,  and 
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•were  sent  by  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Nonnan  Spang,  of  Pittsburg,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  remarkably  fine  diopsides.  Later  he 
showed  them  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Hidden,  who  sent  specimens  to  Prof.  J.  Law- 
rence Smith,  of  Louisville,  by  whom  they  were  identified  as  spodumene, 
and  named  after  Mr.  Hidden.  The  Stevenson  collection  of  quartz, 
beryls  and  other  North  Carolina  minerals  has  been  purchased  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  placed  in  the  State  collection  at  Ealeigh. 

The  late  Gen.  T.  L.  Clingman  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  became  a  lawyer  at  Asheville.  After  serving  in 
the  legislature  for  a  time,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  for  repeated  tenns; 
first  to  the  House  and  then  to  the  Senate,  whence  he  withdrew  in  1861, 
to  follow  his  State.  He  became  first  a  colonel,  and  then  a  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  Southern  army,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Sub- 
sequently he  devoted  his  attention  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 
in  which  he  had  always  been  interested.  Years  before,  in  1855,  he  had 
measured  the  altitude  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
since  named  Clingmans  Peak;  this  he  published  through  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution ;  and  in  1858  he  determined  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
point  of  Smoky  Mountain,  now  known  as  Clingmans  Dome. 

General  Clingman  i^as  greatly  interested  in  developing  the  mineral 
wealth  of  his  State,  and  first  opened  the  mica  mines  in  Mitchell  and 
Yancey  counties.  As  far  back  as  1845  he  became  the  possessor  of  a 
diamond  from  the  gold  washings  of  Twitty's  mine  in  Butherford 
county — the  third  stone  obtained  in  the  State,  but  the  first  to  attract 
much  attention.  This  diamond,  a  distorted  octahedron,  over  4  grains 
in  weight,  clear  but  slightly  yellowish,  was  described  by  Prof.  C.  U. 
Shepard.^  A  few  years  later  he  sent  Professor  Shepard  several  pounds 
of  coarse  blue  sapphire,  broken  from  a  large  crystal  picked  up  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  on  the  French  Broad  Eiver,  in  Madison  County. 
This  was  among  the  earliest  notices  of  the  occurrence  of  corunduman 
North  Carolina,  which  has  since  become  so  important.  General  Cling- 
man also  worked  the  zircon  deposits  a  decade  before  the  new  incan- 
descent gas  lights  were  introduced ;  and  he  conducted  various  other 
investigations  relating  to  rare  and  valuable  minerals,  and  greatly 
aided  in  making  known  the  resources  of  the  State. 

RONDELIiE  ANI>  OVOID  GEMS. 

During  the  year  1897  the  rondelle  form  of  gem  was  cut  more  exten- 
sively and  in  greater  variety  than  ever  before.  The  rondelle,  or  flat 
circular  bead  with  faceted  edge,  from  5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter,  is  made 
not  only  of  diamond,  but  also  of  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  amethyst^ 
topaz,  yellow  beryl,  and  white  topaz,  as  well  as  transparent  quartz. 
These  were  strung  among  various  gems,  as  were  the  diamonds  between 
pearls.    They  were  also  placed  in  the  center  of  some  ovoid  gems — that 

1  S«e  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  for  September,  1846,  2d  series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  253>254. 
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is,  gems  out  in  an  ovoid  or  egg  shape — both  ends  being  alike  and 
brought  together  in  the  center  and  the  rondelle  gem  placed  between. 
In  all  white  gems — either  diamond,  white  topaz,  or  white  crystal — 
or  placed  between  opal  or  amethyst,  or  even  jade,  the  effect  is  to 
light  up  the  gem  in  a  remarkably  pleasing  manner,  adding  much  to  its 
beauty.  In  this  form  it  was  much  used  for  necklaces  or  bracelets, 
especially  in  the  new  long  form  of  necklace,  frequently  from  50  to  60 
inches  in  length,  called  by  the  French  sautoir.  These  rondelles  were 
also  used  between  topaz,  agate,  onjrx,  ohrysoprase,  and  the  endless 
series  of  natural  and  artificially  colored  chalcedony,  tiger-eye,  etc. 

HARDKES8   OF  MIXER  A  L8   AXI>   PRECIOUS   STOISTES. 

An  important  article,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  jr.,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, upon  the  hardness  of  minerals  and  precious  stones,  and  the 
methods  of  testing  and  determining  it,  has  recently  appeared.^ 

The  article,  which  is  entitled  A  Microsclerometer  for  determining  the 
Hardness  of  Minerals,  embodies  the  results  of  a  research  carried  on  in 
the  petrographical  laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  and  contains 
much  valuable  matter  in  addition  to  the  detailed  description  of  a  new 
and  exceedingly  delicate  and  complicated  instrument. 

Mr.  Jaggar  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  various  methods  employed 
or  suggested  by  different  writers — mineralogists,  metallurgists,  and 
physicists—for  determination  of  hardness.  These  are  grouped  under 
the  four  heads  of  (1)  abrasion,  (2)  penetration,  (3)  friction,  and  (4)  frac- 
ture. A  discussion  then  follows  as  to  the  conditions  requisite  to  really 
accurate  hardness  tests.  Here  some  very  careful  discriminations  are 
made  as  to  the  relation  of  results  to  the  hardness  of  the  abrader,  to 
the  interaction  between  it  and  the  substance  tested,  to  the  atomic, 
molecular,  and  mechanical  structure  of  the  latter,  jointly  or  severally, 
and  the  like,  many  of  which  are  of  much  physical  interest.  Then, 
after  stating  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  in  its  construction  and 
the  principles  accepted  as  its  basis,  the  instrument  is  described  at 
length. 

The  penetration  method  is  selected  as  best  capable  of  accurate  meas- 
urement. The  abrader  chosen  is  diamond,  a  perfectly  regular  cleavage 
tetrahedron,  easily  obtained  among  diamond  chips,  being  employed, 
and  microscopically  examined  for  an  exactly  equal  solid  angle,  which 
is  then  fixed  with  perfect  accuracy  of  centering  on  the  point  of  a  small 
rotating  ^< mount."  This  last  projects  vertically  downward  from  the 
end  of  a  delicate  horizontal  beam  provided  with  all  manner  of  refined 
devices  for  adjusting,  weighting,  locking  and  releasing,  etc.;  and  the 
rotary  motion  is  given  from  a  wheel  at  the  other  end,  operated  by  hand, 
or,  in  Mr.  Jaggar's  later  studies,  by  clockwork.     The  whole  apparatus 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  for  Deo.,  1897,  4th  Beries,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  396-412;  aUo  Z«itschr.  fiir  Kryatallographie, 
etc.,  Leipaic.  Vol.  XXIX,  Part  in,  1898,  pp.  282-875. 
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is  arranged  to  be  clamped  to  the  base  of  a  Faess  No.  1  microscope  in 
such  wise  that  the  placing  and  orieuting  of  the  crystal  or  other  section 
to  be  tested,  the  adjastment  of  the  point  to  its  surface,  and  the  progress 
of  the  operation  can  all  be. either  observed  under  high  powers,  meas- 
ured by  delicate  micrometers,  or  accurately  and  autouuitically  recorded. 
The  known  rate  of  rotation  with  a  given  weight,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions being  read  ofi'  from  a  register,  then  gives  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  boring  to  a  depth  of  10  microns  (0.01  mm.) — the  usual  limit — as  care- 
fully watched  during  the  process  on  the  micrometer  focused  under  the  * 
objective.  It  is  impossible  without  illustrations  to  describe  the  com- 
plicated adjustments  of  this  remarkable  instrument. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Jaggar  are  given  at  the  close  of 
the  paper.  In  these  there  is  brought  out  very  strikingly  the  fact, 
already  known,  but  not  very  familiar,  that  the  differences  in  hardness 
between  the  minerals  of  the  ordinary  Mohs  scale  increase  enormously 
in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  numbers.  With  a  uniform 
weight  of  10  gm.,  and  all  other  conditions  alike,  the  hardness,  as  given 
in  revolutions  of  the  diamond  point  necessary  to  bore  to  a  depth  of  10 
microns,  appears  as  follows  (from  2  to  9  Mohs):  Gypsum,  8.3;  calcite 
(cleavage),  50;  fluorspar  (octahedral  cleavage),  143;  apatite  (basal),  233; 
orthoclase  (cleavage  P),  4,665;  quartz  (basal),  7,648;  topaz  (basal), 
28,867 ;  corundum  (rhombohedral),  188,808.  Ileduced  to  the  standard 
(corundum,  1,000)  adopted  by  Rosiwal,  and  arranged  for  comparison 
with  the  results  published  by  Plaff  in  L884  and  Rosiwal  in  1892,  this 
increase  of  the  hardness  ratio  becomes  far  more  marked  in  these  latest 
tests,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

lielative  hurdneas  of  gems. 


Corundum 

Topaz 

Quartz 

Orthoclase 
Apatite  . . . 
Fluorite  .. 

Calcite 

Qypsum . . . 


PUff. 


1,000 

459 

254 

191 
53.5 
37.3 
15.3 
12.03 


Hofliwal. 


1,000 
138 
119 
28.7 
6.20 
4.70 
2.68 
.34 


Jaggar. 


1,000 
152 
40 
25 
1.23 
.75 
.26 
.04 


The  instrument  is  also  capable  of  other  applications  in  physical  min- 
eralogy, which  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
precious  stones  in  the  United  States  in  1896  and  1897 : 

Production  ofpreohua  Btonea  in  the  United  States  in  1896  and  1897. 


Diamond 

Sapphire 

Ruby 

Topaz 

Beryl  (aquamariue,  etc. ) 

Emerald 

Phenaoite , 

Tonrmaline 

Peridot 

Qnartz,  crystal 

Smoky  quartz 

Roee  quartz 

Amethyst 

Prase  

Gold  quartz 

Rutilated  quartz 

Dnmortierite  in  quartz 

Agate 

Moss  agate 

ChrysoprlMie 

Silicified  wood  (silicified  and  opalized) 

Opal 

Garnet  (almandite) 

Garnet  (pyrope) 

Topazolite 

Amazon  stone 

Oligoolase 

Moonstone 

Turquoise 

Utahlite  (compact  yariscite) 

Clilorastrolite 

Thomsonite 

Prehnite 

Diopside 

Epidote 

Pyrite - 

Rntile 

Anthracite 

Catlinite  (pipestone) 

Fossil  coral 

Arrow  points 

Total 


1886. 

18»7. 

None. 

None. 

$10,000 

$25,000 

1,000 

None. 

200 

None. 

700 

1,500 

None. 

25 

None. 

None. 

3,000 

9,125 

600 

500 

7,000 

12,000 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

None. 

500 

200 

100 

None. 

10,000 

5,000 

500 

None. 

50 

None. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

None. 

4,000 

2,000 

200 

200 

500 

7,000 

2,000 

2,000 

100 

None. 

1,000 

500 

500 

25 

250 

None. 

40,000 

55,000 

500 

100 

500 

500 

500 

500 

100 

100 

200 

100 

250 

None. 

1,000. 

1,000 

100 

800 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

97,850 


130,675 


19  aSOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2- 
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IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diamonds  and  other  precioas  stones 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1897 : 

Diamonds  and  other  preoioua  sUynes  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 

States,  1867  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Years  ending — 


Diamonds. 


Glaziers'. 


June  30, 1867 

1868.... 
1869... 
1870.... 
1871.... 
1872.... 
1873.... 
1874. . . . 
1875.... 
1876. . . . 
1877.... 
1878. . . . 
1879.... 
1880. . . . 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1883.... 

M,  OOft  «  ■  ■  • 

1885.... 

Dec.  31,1886 

1887.... 

loOO. . . . 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895. . . . 
1896. . . . 
1897. . . . 


$906 
484 
445 

9,372 
976 

2.386 


^"®^-      uncut. 


22,208 

11,526 

8,949 

9,027 

10,026 

8,156 

147,227 

a  565, 623 

532,246 

357, 939 

82,081 

107,463 

78,990 

629,576 


$140 

71 

17 

89, 707 

40,424 

68,621 

32,518 

20,678 

45,264 

36,409 

18,889 

49,360 

51,409 

92,853 

82,628 

37, 121 

30, 426 

82, 316 

33,498 

29,127 

68,746 

179, 154 

125,688 

144,487 

74,255 

53,601 

135,558 

65,690 

167, 118 


Set. 


Unset. 


$176,426 
144, 629 
211,920 
186,404 
78, 033 
63,270 
104, 158 
129,207 
233,596 
449, 513 
443,996 
367,816 
371,679 
302,822 
262,357 
2U,876 
196,294 
349, 915 
(c) 


1, 386, 726 


$330 


Diamonds 

and  other 

stones  not 

set. 


$2,789,924 


$1,317,420 

1, 060, 544 

1, 097, 282 

1, 768, 324 

2,349,482 

2,939,155 

2, 917, 216 

2, 158, 172 

3,  234, 319 

2, 409, 516 

2, 110, 215 

2, 970, 469 

8, 841, 835 

6, 690, 912 

8, 320, 315 

8, 377, 200 

7, 598, 176 

8,712,315 

5, 628, 916 

7, 915, 660 

10, 526, 998 

10,223,630 

11, 704, 808 

c212, 429,395 

«12,065,277 

el3, 845, 118 

«9,  765, 311 

e7, 291, 342 

0  6,330,834 

04,474,311 

1,903,055 


Set  in 

gold  or 

other 

metal. 


Total. 


$291 

1.465 

23 

1,504 

256 

2,400 

826 

114 


$1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
2, 
3, 
3. 
2, 
3, 
2. 
2, 
3, 
3, 
6, 
8, 
8, 


45 

1,734 

1,025 

538 

765 

1,307 

3,205 

/2,081  '  8, 

'  9 

6, 

8, 

10, 

'10. 

11, 

13, 

12, 

14, 

10, 

7. 

6, 

4, 

6, 


318,617 
062,493 
997,890 
779, 271 
350,781 
033,648 
134,392 
371,536 
478, 757 
616, 643 
235.246 
071, 173 
964,920 
870, 244 
606,627 
922,771 
126,881 
139,460 
042, 547 
259,747 
831,880 
507,658 
978,004 
105,  691 
756,588 
521, 851 
197,505 
427.214 
573,855 
618,991 
276,  729 


a  Including  also  engravers',  not  set,  and  Jewels  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  from  1891 
to  1894;  from  1894  to  1896  miners'  diamonds  are  also  included. 
b  Including  also  miners*  and  engravers*,  not  set. 
e  Included  with  diamonds  and  other  stones  from  1S91  to  1896. 
d  Includes  stones  set  and  not  specially  provided  for  since  1890. 
0  Including  rough  or  uncut  diamonds. 
/Kot  specified  since  1883. 
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By  Edwaed  W.  Parker. 


BUHRSTOXE8. 
PRODUCTION. 

Buhrstones  or  millstones  of  domestic  prodaction  are  made  from  a 
qaartz-conglomerate  rock  occarring  in  several  localities  along  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  production  at  the  present 
time  is  limited  to  three  places:  One  is  in  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns  of  Accord,  Kerhonkson,  and  Kyserike,  in  Ulster  County;  the 
second  is  in  Lancaster  County,  Penusylvauia;  and  the  third  is  in 
Montgomery  County,  Virginia.  Local  designations  are  applied  to  the 
stone  in  these  several  districts.  The^New  York  product  is  given  the 
name  ^^Esopus  stone;''  the  Pennsylvania  product  is  termed  ^^Cocalico 
stone;''  while  the  Virginia  stone  is  known  as  <^  Brush  Mountain  stone." 
Though  this  conglomerate  rock  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mill- 
stones, and  is  classed  as  buhrstone,  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  im- 
ported French,  Belgian,  and  German  buhr.  Of  the  imported  buhrs  the 
French  and  Belgian  are  hard,  porous  stone  composed  of  small  particles 
of  silica  cemented  by  calcareous  material,  while  the  German  is  said  to 
be  of  basaltic  lava. 

The  buhrstones  of  commerce  made  from  imported  material  are  com- 
posed of  comparatively  small  pieces  fitted  to  one  another  and  bound 
into  solid  wheels.  The  domestic  millstones  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 
in  one  piece.  They  are  used  in  pairs  for  the  grinding  of  paint  ore, 
cement  rock,  phosphate  rock,  bone,  and  the  coarser  cereals.  Their  use 
in  flouring  mills,  except  in  isolated  cases,  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
modern  roller  process.  The  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  roller 
process  in  flouring  mills  is  exhibited  in  the  statistics  of  the  production 
of  millstones  from  domestic  rock  and  the  value  of  buhr  and  buhrstones 
imported  into  this  country.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  millstones  made 
in  the  TJiiited  States  was  placed  at  $200,000,  while  imported  buhr  and 
buhrstones  were  valued  at  $125,072.    In  1889  the  value  of  the  product 

of  domestic  millstones  had  fallen  to  $35,155,  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
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to  (40,884,  tne  total  being  less  than  one-foartb  of  what  it  was  in  1880. 
In  1894  the  domestic  product  had  fallen  to  a  value  of  only  $13,887, 
while  the  imports  were  worth  only  $18,087,  the  aggregate  being  about 
42  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1889  and  only  10  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
in  1880.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  production. 
The  value  of  the  millstones  made  in  the  United  States  during  1897  was 
$25,932,  an  increase  over  1896  of  $3,365.  The  value  of  the  imports  in 
1897  was  $22,956,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of 
$4,009.  Compared  with  the  production  in  1880,  that  for  the  last  nine 
years  seems  hardly  worth  recording,  for,  while  the  value  in  1897  was  less 
than  $26,000,  it  is  the  largest  figure  reported  since  1889. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  value  of  the  millstones  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  since  1880 : 


Value  of  buhraiones  produced  in  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1897, 


1 

Year. 

1 
Value. 

1 
Year.                     [        Value. 

t     1880 

$200,000 
150,000    i 
200,000 
160,000 
150,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
81,000 

1889 

$35,155 
23,720 
16,587 
23,417 
16,639 
13,887 
22,542 
22,567 
25,932 

1881 

1890 

1882 

1891 

1883 

1892 

1884 

1885 

1893 

1894 

1886 

1895 

1887 

1896 

1888 

1897 

IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  buhrstones  and  millstones 
imported  into  the  United  States  each  year  since  1868: 

Value  of  }iu\r%Uinee  and  milleioneB  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1868  to  1897* 


Year  ended— 

Kough. 

Made 
into  mill- 
stones. 

Total. 

Jun6  30,1868 

$74,224 
57,942 
58, 601 
35,406 
69,062 
60,463 
36,540 
48,068 
37, 759 

$74, 224 
60,361 
60,898 
39,104 
75,029 
68,578 
79, 710 

115, 059 
84,087 

1869 

1870 

$2, 419 

2,297 

3,698 

5,967 

8,115 

43, 170 

66,991 

46,328 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 
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Value  of  huhr$tone$  and  milUionee  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1868  to  18S7 — 

Continued. 


Year  ended— 


Rough. 


June  30,1877 $60,857 

1878 87,679 

1879 101,484 

1880 1  120,441 

1881 100,417 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
Deo.  31,1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


103, 287 
73,413 
45,837 
35,022 
29,273 
23, 816 
36,523 
40, 432 
32,892 
23,997 
33,657 
29,532 


Made 

into  mill. 

Btonea. 


$23,068 

1,928 

5,088 

4,631 

3,495 

747 

272 

263 

455 

662 

191 

705 

452 

1,103 

42 

529 

729 


Total. 


$83,925 

89,607 

106, 572 

125,072 

103.912 

104,034 

73,685 

46,100 

35, 477 

29,935 

24,007 

37,228 

40,884 

33,995 

24,039 

34,186 

30,261 

a  18, 087 

20,316 

26,965 

22,956 


a  Kot  separately  olaaaiAed  after  1883. 


GRINDSTONES. 


OCCURRENCE. 


Grindstones  of  domestic  mannfactare  are  obtained  from  the  sand- 
stone deposits  which  extend  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  for  some 
distance  east  and  west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  as  far  inland  as  Ma- 
rietta, and  on  Lake  Huron  above  Detroit,  Michigan.  In  Mineral 
Eesources  for  1886  the  methods  of  mannfactare  and  nse  are  given  in 
detail,  together  with  a  tabular  statement  of  the  several  varieties,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  that  occur,  with  their  special  uses.  Five  varieties 
are  produced  in  the  United  States — four  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Michigan. 
The  four  in  Ohio  are:  (1)  Berea,  fine  sharp  grit,  used  specially  for 
sharpening  edge  tools;  (2)  Amherst,  soft  loose  grit,  for  edge  tools  and 
saws;  (3)  Independence,  coarse  sharp  grit,  for  grinding  springs  and 
files  and  for  dry  grinding  of  castings;  (4)  Massillon,  also  coarse  sharp 
grit,  for  large  edge  tools,  springs,  files,  and  dry  castings.  The  Huron 
(Michigan)  stone  has  a  fine  sharp  grit,  and  is  used  for  sharpening  edge 
tools  when  a  very  fine  edge  is  required. 
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PRODUCTION. 

In  the  report  for  1896  comment  was  made  on  the  wholesome  recovery 
in  the  grindstone  industry  from  the  depression  which  marked  the  trade 
conditions  in  1894  and  1895,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1896  being  a 
little  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  output  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years  combined.  The  returns  for  1897  show  that  the  improved 
conditions  continued,  the  value  of  the  grindstones  made  in  the  year  just 
past  exceeding  that  of  any  year  since  1891.  The  value  of  the  product 
during  1897  was  $368,058,  against  $326,826  in  1896  aud  $205,768  in 
1895. 

In  reporting  their  production  some  manufacturers  use  the  ton  as  a 
unit  of  quantity^  others  report  the  number  of  grindstones  made  and 
sold,  while  still  others  state  simply  the  total  value  of  their  output. 
Under  such  conditions  the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  total  statement 
and  for  making  comparisons  is  in  using  the  value  of  the  product.  In 
reporting  the  imports  of  grindstones  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  also  limits  the  statements  to  the  value,  no  figures 
relating  to  quantities  having  been  published  since  1883.  The  value  of 
the  grindstones  imported  during  the  decade  ending  December  31, 1897, 
has  averaged  15.3  per  cent  of  the  domestic  product.  During  this  period 
the  greatest  value  for  the  domestic  product  was  in  1891,  when  a  total 
of  $476,113  was  reported.  The  value  of  the  imports  reached  the  highest 
figure  ($66,195)  in  1896.  The  smallest  domestic  product  was  in  1895, 
the  value  in  that  year  amounting  to  only  $205,768,  and  the  year  of  least 
value  of  the  imports  was  in  1891,  when  it  amounted  to  $21,028. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  grindstones  produced  in 
the  United  States  since  1880: 


Value  of  grindstones  produced  in  the  United  States,  1880  to  1897, 


Year. 

Value. 

'                      Year. 

1 

Value. 

1880 

$500,000 
500,000 
700,000 
600,000 
57p,  000 
500,000 
250,000 
224,400 
281,800 

1889 

$439,587 
450,000 
476, 113 
272,244 
338, 787 
223, 214 
205  768 

1881 

1890 

1882 

1891 

1883 

1892 

1884 

1893 

1885 

1894 

1886... 

1895 

1896 

1887 

326  826 

1888 

1897 

5)Afi  C^A 
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IMPORTS. 

The  amount  and  value  of  grindstones  imported  into  the  United  States 
since  1868  are  as  follows: 

OrindiionBB  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  th^  United  States,  1868  to  1897y 

inolusive. 


Finished. 


Year  ended— 


Quantity. 


Long  ton». 
June  30, 1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 1,755 

1884 

1885 

Dec.  31,  1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897.... 


Value. 


385 
1,202 
1,437 
1,443 
1,373 
1,681 
1,245 
1,463 
1,603 
1,573 
2,064 
1,705 


$25, 640 
15,878 
29,161 
43, 781 
13, 453 
17, 033 
18,485 
17,642 
20,262 
18,546 
21,688 
24,904 
24, 375 
30,288 
30,286 
28,055 


Unflnifthed  or  rough. 


Quantity. 


Long  tons. 


Value. 


3. 957. 15 
10, 774. 80 

8, 376. 84 
7, 721. 44 
7, 666. 17 
6, 079. 34 
4, 979. 75 
3, 669. 41 

4. 584. 16 
4, 578. 59 
5, 044. 71 
5, 945. 61 
6, 945. 63 


$35, 215 
99, 715 
96,444 
60,935 

100,494 
94,900 
87, 525 
90,172 
69,927 
58, 675 
46,441 
52,343 
51,899 
56,840 
66,939 
77,  797 


I 


Total  value. 


$60,865 

115, 593 

125, 605 

104, 716 

113, 947 

111,  933 

106, 010 

107, 814 

90,189 

77, 121 

68,129 

77, 247 

76, 274 

87, 128 

97,225 

105,852 

a  86,  286 

50,  579 

39, 149 

50,  312 

51, 755 

57,  720 

45, 115 

21,028 

61, 052 

59,569 

62,688 

54,276 

66,195 

49,496 


a  Since  1884  classed  as  finished  or  unfinished. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCTION. 

The  deologioal  Sarvey  of  Ganada  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  prodaction  of  grindstones  in  the  Dominion  since  1886: 

Production  of  grindstones  in  Canada  since  1886, 


Calendar  year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Tons. 

Valae. 

'   4,000 

$46,545 

5,292 

64,008 

:   5, 764 

51,129 

3,404 

30,863 

4,884 

42,340 

4,479 

42, 587 

5,283 

51, 187 

4,600 

38,379 

3,757 

32, 717 

3,475 

31,932 

3,663 

32, 810 

40,000 

OIIiSTONES  AXD  WHETSTOXES. 
PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  this  class  of  abrasives  in  1897  consisted  of  846,000 
ponnds  of  oilstones  and  water  whetstones,  200,000  pounds  of  shoe- 
maker's rubstones,  40,000  pounds  of  kitchen  rubstones,  150,000  ponnds 
of  coarser  sandstones,  and  18,000  gross  of  scythestones.  These  repre- 
sented in  value  a  total  of  $149,970,  against  $127,098  in  1896.  WhOe 
this  shows  an  increase  in  1897  of  about  18  per  cent  over  1896,  it  was 
nearly  869OOO  less  than  the  value  of  the  product  in  1895. 

The  rough  material  from  which  our  oilstones,  etc.,  are  made  is 
obtained  from  various  localities  in  the  United  States.  The  finer  grades 
of  oilstones  are  made  from  two  grades  of  novaculite  quarried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  known,  respectively,  as  <*Arkan- 
sas"  and  ^<  Washita"  stone.  Fine-grained  sandstone,  called  ^^Hindo- 
stan"  or  "Orange"  stone,  from  Orange  County,  Indiana;  Lake 
Superior  stone,  quarried  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  and  a  similar 
material,  known  as  Labrador  stone,  from  Cortland  County,  New  York, 
and  chocolate  stone,  from  Lisbon,  ]S^ew  Hampshire,  are  used  for  whet- 
stones. Scythestones  and  rubstones  are  made  from  Indian  Pond  and 
Lamoille  stone,  quarried  in  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Orleans  County,  Vermont;  from  Berea,  Ohio,  grit  (which  also  furnishes 
grindstones),  and  from  some  of  the  Indiana  sandstone. 

The  principal  manufacturer  of  oilstones,  whetstones,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Pike  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pike  Station, 
New  Hampshire,  the  output  of  this  company  in  1897  being  valued  at 
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nearly  $141,000,  oat  of  a  total  of  $149,970.  This  company  owns  quar- 
ries at  French  Lick,  Geor^a,  Orangeville  and  Paoli,  Indiana;  Haver- 
hill, Piermont,  Orford,  and  Lisbon,  New  Hampshire;  Truxton,  New 
York,  and  Westmore  and  Brownington,  Vermont;  and  besides  having 
its  own  quarries  and  1,000  acres  of  quarry  land  in  Oarland  County, 
Arkansas,  the  company  has  contracted  with  all  the  individual  quarry- 
men  for  their  entire  output  for  a  number  of  years.  During  1896  the 
Pike  Company  erected  a  mill  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for  cutting  and 
finishing  the  novaculite  quarried  in  that  vicinity,  and  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  Labrador  stone  from  Cortland  County,  New  York. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  first  uniform  selling  value  that  can 
be  placed  upon  the  product  is  for  the  finished  articles,  which  for  the 
last  six  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Value  of  oilstonet,  wketaUmeSj  ttc,y produced  in  the  United  States  nnee  1891, 


Year. 


Valae. 


1891 $150,000 

1892 '  146,730 

1893 135,173 

1894 136,873 

1895 155,881 

1896 1  127,098 

1897 !  149,970 


From  1880  to  1890,  inclusive,  the  product  and  value  of  the  rough 
stone  has  been  published  in  these  reports,  exception  being  made  in  the 
case  of  the  output  for  1890,  when  the  value  for  the  unfinished  product 
was  given  for  the  novaculite  of  Arkansas,  and  in  all  other  cases  the 
value  of  the  finished  stones  is  quoted.  The  annual  production  from 
1880  to  1890  was  as  follows: 

Product  of  oiUtones  and  whetatonea  from  1880  to  1890. 


Year. 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883 

1884. 


,;  420,000 

I  500,000 

600,000 

,  600,000 

800,000 

1885 1,000,000 

1886 '  1,160,000 

1887 1,200,000 

1888 1,500,000 

1889 5,982,000 


$8,000 
8,580 
10,000 
10,000 
12,000 
15,000 
15,000 
16,000 
18,000 
32,980 


1890 69,909 


-_i 
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The  reports  of  production  by  the  Pike  Manafactiiring  Company  have 
been  furnished  this  office  annaally  since  1892,  with  permission  to  pab- 
lish.  They  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  industry,, 
and  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  These  figures  are  not  claimed 
to  be  exact,  but  are  estimated,  though  sufficiently  approximate  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Production  of  oUatoneSf  etc,  by  the  Pike  Manufacturing  Company  since  189S, 


Kind. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

Output. 
400,000 

Value. 
$60,000 

Output. 

Value. 

Output. 

Value. 

Washita  Rtone.poands.. 

300.000 

$45,000 

300,000 

$45,000 

Arkansas  stone ...  do 

20,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Labrador  stone ...  do 

500 

50 

200 

20 

100 

10 

Hindostan  stone,  .do 

300,000 

15,000 

250,000 

13,000 

300,000 

15,000 

Sandstone do 

100,000 

2,000 

100, 000       2, 000 

100,000  ,      2,200    1 

Chocolate  stone.. do 

20,000 

2,000 

20, 000       2, 000 

25,000 

2,500 

Scythestones gross. . 

Total  value 

16,000 

50,000 

13,000 

40,000 

15,000 

45,000 

141, 050 

114, 020 

124, 710 

Kind. 

1 

1895.                                  1896.                                    1897. 

1                                                                      • 

1 

Output. 

Value. 

$40,000 
20,000 

Output.    .    Value. 

1 

|240, 000  '$50, 000 

Output. 

Value. 
$75,000 

Washita  stone. pounds . . 
Arkansas  stone ...  do 

250,000 
15,  OCO 

500,000 

Hindostan  stone . .  do 

300, 000     12, 000 

1 

275,000  .  10,000     320,000 

1 

12,800 

Sandstone do 

100,000 

2,000 

100, 000       2, 000 

150,000 

3,000 

Chocolate  stone . .  do 

10,000 

1,000 

10, 000  1    1, 000  1      5, 000 

100 

Scy  thestones gross . . 

Total  value 

15,000 

47, 750 

15, 000  1  35, 000 

16,000 

50,000 

122,750 

98,000 

140,900 
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IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  hones  and 
whetstones  imported  since  1880 : 

Imports  of  hones  and  whetstones  since  1880, 


Ywir  ended — 


Value. 


June30, 1880 $14,185 

1881 16,631 

1882 27,882 

1883 30,178 

1884 26,513 

1885 21,434 

Dec.  31, 1886 21,141 

1887 24,093 

1888 30,676 


Year  ended— 


Value. 


Dec.  31, 1889 '  $27,400 

1890 1    37,454 

1891 35,844 

1892 '    33,420 

25,301 
26, 671 
32, 439 
50,588 
34,485 


1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896. 

1897. 


CORUXDUM  AXD  EMERY. 


PRODUCTION. 


During  the  last  three  years  the  total  amount  of  corundum  and  emery 
mined  and  marketed  has  been  without  material  change.  The  product 
in  1897  aggregated  2,165  short  tons,  against  2,120  tons  in  1896  and 
2,102  tons  in  1895.  The  principal  feature  of  the  industry  in  1897  was 
the  increase  in  the  shipments  of  emery  from  Westchester  County,  New 
York.  In  1896  the  shipments  from  this  region  amounted  to  633  short 
tons;  in  1897  the  shipments  were  949  tons,  indicating  an  increase  of 
exactly  50  per  cent.  During  1895  the  shipments  were  about  the  same 
as  in  1897.  The  production  in  Massachusetts  increased  about  10  per 
cent  over  1896.  North  Carolina  corundum  shipments  were  less  in  1897 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  indications  point  to  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  business  for  1898.  A  recent  discovery  is  reported  of 
the  occurrence  of  corundum  deposits  differing  from  those  which  have  so 
far  been  worked.  This  new  discovery  is  said  to  consist  of  a  lode  forma- 
tion traceable  for  3  miles,  having  a  width  of  from  8  to  12  feet  and  con- 
taining three  ''pay  streaks"  from  2  to  4  feet  each  in  width.^  This  lode 
is  said  to  yield  ore  giving  45  per  cent  clean  corundum  crystals,  ranging 
in  size  from  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  to  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 

The  corundum  and  emery  mining  industry  has  suffered  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years  from  the  general  depression  in  values.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  a  number  of  small  operations  in 
North  Carolina,  leaving  at  the  present  time  only  two  companies  in  that 
field.    One  of  these,  the  Hampden  Emery  and  Corundum  Company, 


1  Leverett  S.  Bopes,  in  Manafactnrer*B  Record,  January  28,  1898. 
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also  controls  the  Massachusetts  mines  and  formerly  operated  a  mine  in 
Georgia.  The  Oeorgia  mine  has  been  abandoned  for  several  years,  the 
company  now  confining  its  business  to  Massachusetts  and  Forth  Caro- 
lina. The  National  Abrasive  Manufacturing  Company,  formerly  the 
Savannah  Mining  Company  of  Dillsboro,  was  the  only  other  company 
producing  corundum  in  North  Carolina  during  1897.  Two  new  organi- 
zations said  to  possess  ample  capital  expect  to  enter  the  field  in  1898. 
These  are  the  Turkey  Knob  Corundum  Company  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
landy  and  the  Isbell  Corundum  Company  of  Asheville.  North  Carolina. 
The  producers  of  both  emery  and  corundum  are  averse  to  giving 
publicity  to  their  business,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  statistics  the  production  of  the  two  minerals  is  stated 
together  in  the  following  table: 

Annual  product  of  corundum  and  emery  since  1881, 


Qnantity. 

Valae. 

Short  tons. 

500 

$80,000 

500 

80,000 

550 

100,000 

600 

108,000 

600 

108,000 

645 

116, 190 

600 

108,000 

589 

91, 620 

2,245 

105, 567 

Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Shart  t0n$. 
1,970 
2,247 
1,771 
1,713 
1,495 
2,102 
2,120 
2,165 


$89,395 
90,230 
181,300 
142, 325 
95,936 
106,256 
113, 246 
106, 574 


IMPORTS. 


The  corundum  used  in  the  United  States  is  exclusively  of  domestic 
production.  Emery  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  island  of  Naxos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades  group  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  emery  from  1867  to  1897 : 


Year 
ended- 


June  30- 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


Emery  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Grains. 


Qaantity.  j    Value. 


Ore  or  rock. 


Quantity. I    Value. 


Pounds. 


Long 
tont. 


428  ;$14,373 

85       4,531 

964     35, 205 

742     25, 335 


Pulverized  or  ground. 


Other 

mannfao- 

tures. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pounds. 

924, 431  |$38, 131 


834,286 
924, 161 


33,549 
42,  711 


644, 080  I  29, 531 


Value. 


Total 
value. 


$52,504 
38,080 
77,916 
54,866 
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Emery  imparted  into  the  United  States  frvm  1867  to  1897,  incluHve — Continued. 


Year 
ended— 


Grains. 


!     Other 
Ore  or  rock.        Pulverized  or  ground,  manafac- 


tares.  Xotal 
vaJue. 


Quantity.     Valne.     Quantity.    Value.      Quantity.  I    Value,    i    Value. 


June  30— 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.- 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 
Doc.  31— 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890- - 

1891 -. 

1892.. 

1893..' 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


PoundM. 


610, 117 
331,580 
487,  725 
385,246 
343,697 
334,291 
496,633 
411,340 
454,790 
520, 214 
474, 105 
143,267 
228,329 

161,297 
367,239 
430,397 
503,347 
534,968 
90,658 
566,448 
516,953 
597, 713 
678, 761 
755,693 
539,176 


r29,706 
16,216 
23,345 
18,999 
16, 615 
16,359 
24,456 
20,066 
22,101 
25,314 
22,767 
5,802 
9,886 

6,910 
14,290 
16, 216 
18,937 
20,382 
'  3,729 
22,586  I 
20,073 
18,645 
25,066 
28, 493 
20,665 


Long 
tont. 

615 
1,&11 

755 
1,281 

961 
1,395 

852 
1, 475 
2,478 
3,400 
2,884 
2,765 
2,447 
4,145 
2,445 


$15, 870 
41, 321 
26,065 
43,886 
31,972 
40,027 
21,964 
38,454 
58,065 
76, 481 
67,781 
69,432 
59,282 
121, 719 
55,368 


3, 782  '  88, 925 
2, 078  45, 033 
5, 175  '  93, 287 
5, 234  ■  88, 727 
3,867  I  97,939 
2, 530  67, 573 

95,625 
103, 875 

51,487 


Pounds. 

613, 624 
I  804,977 

343, 828 
69,890 
85,853 
77,382 
96,351 
65,068 

133,556 

223,855 
j  177,174 

117,008 
93, 010 

513, 161 

194, 314 

365,947 
al44,380 


5,280 
5,066 
2,804 
6,803 


80,386 


$28,941 

36,103 

15,041 

2,167 

2,990 

2,533 

3,603 

1,754 

4,985 

9,202 

7,497 

3,708 

3,172 

21, 181 

8,789 


$107 
97 
20 
94 

34 

145 
53 
241 
269 
188 
757 


24,952  851 

6,796      2,090 

8,743 

111,802 

5,046 


2,412 
3, 819 
1,841 

27,586 


6, 389  119, 738 


5,213 


107,655 2,211 


$44,811 
77,424 
70, 919 
62,366 
58,327 
61,653 
42,182 
56,601 
87,506 

105,894 
97,432 
98,695 
85,490 

148,890 
74,800 

121,638 

68,209 

118, 246 

218,966 

123,367 

71,302 

120, 623 

127,767 

71,973 

133,038 

148, 231 

130,531 


a  To  June  30,  only ;  ainoe  claaaed  with  grains. 


CORUNDUM  IN  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Prof.  Goartenay  DeKalb,  of  the  Kingston  School  of  Mining,  Kings- 
ton, Ontario,  has  been  making  some  interesting  tests  upon  corundam 
rock  from  a  deposit  in  Hastings  County,  discovered  about  a  year  ago  by 
a  member  of  the  geological  survey.  The  tests  were  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  the  rock,  and  the  best  mode  of  concentrating  the  corun- 
dum from  it  and  also  to  find  if  grades  of  sufficient  purity  to  serve  as 
on  ore  of  aluminum  could  be  economically  produced.    As  an  ore  of 
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alaminam  the  crade  cornndam  is  said  to  be  richer  than  baaxite  and  cryo- 
lite, from  which  the  metal  aluminum  is  now  obtained.  The  experiments 
are  not  yet  completed,  and  the  full  results  will  not  be  made  known 
until  the  next  report.of  the  bureau  of  mines  is  issued.  A  preliminary 
announcement  covering  a  part  of  the  investigations  has,  however, 
appeared.  According  to  this.  Professor  De  Kalb  has  found  that  the 
quantity  of  corundum  is  greater  in  the  coarser  than  in  the  medium  or 
finer  sizes.  This  knowledge  is  valuable  as  an  aid  to  the  separation  of 
the  purer  grades  of  corundum  in  concentration.  The  ore  examined  was 
found  to  contain  15.5  per  cent  of  corundum  and  4^  per  cent  of  magnetite. 
Further  tests  show  that  concentrates  may  be  produced  giving  85  to 
90  per  cent  of  corundum,  and  as  the  commercial  standard  of  purity 
requires  only  80  per  cent,  it  appears  that  this  limit  can  be  easily  passed 
in  treating  these  rocks.  The  most  important  object  of  the  tests  was  to 
find  the  best  means  of  separating  the  corundum  from  its  gangue.  Of 
this  the  preliminary  report  does  not  say  much,  as  the  experiments  were 
incomplete,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  rock  can  be 
treated  economically.  As  to  whether  it  can  be  turned  to  account  profit- 
ably or  practically  as  a  base  of  aluminum  Professor  De  Kalb  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  say.  But  for  the  material  of  abrasive  wheels  corundum  is 
pronounced  by  the  bureau  of  mines  to  be  superior  to  emery. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Hastings  deposit,  a  considerable  tract  in 
the  vicinity,  being  in  the  public  domain,  was  withdrawn  from  sale  by 
the  Ontario  crown  lands  department.  W.  G.  Miller,  professor  of  geol- 
ogy in  the  Kingston  School  of  Mining,  was  employed  to  examine  the 
district,  and  determine  the  areas  in  which  the  mineral  was  to  be  found. 
He  spent  ten  weeks  in  the  northern  part  of  Hastings  and  the  southern 
part  of  Renfrew,  and  defined  a  corundum  belt,  in  which  outcrops  of  the 
mineral  occur  at  intervals,  30  miles  long  and  on  the  average  3  miles 
broad,  the  extreme  points  being  Garlow  in  the  west  and  Sebastopol  in 
the  east.  Mr.  Miller  found  the  corundum  to  occur  in  dikes  and  masses 
of  syenite  and,  sometimes,  nepheline-syenite  which  cut  a  dark  gneiss. 
The  gneiss  has  the  acidity  of  a  gabbro  or  diorite.  All  these  rocks  are 
of  Laurentian  age.  There  are  indications  of  another  belt  farther  north. 
It  is  also  suspected  that  a  third,  possibly  parallel,  belt  exists  to  the 
south  of  the  one  examined,  as  corundum  has  been  found  occurring 
under  the  same  conditions  in  the  township  of  Methuen,  Peterborough 
County,  situated  about  40  miles  to  the  southwest  of  CarlDw.  The  dis- 
trict is  easy  of  access,  has  good  shipping  facilities,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water  power.  A  report  on  the  corundum  district,  accompanied 
by  maps,  is  being  published  by  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario. 
The  government  is  framing  regulations  to  govern  the  granting  and 
holding  of  the  corundum  lauds,  which  will  be  put  on  the  market  again 
in  a  short  time. 
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The  prodaction  of  infusorial  earth  in  1897  amoanted  to  3,833  short 
tons,  valaed  at  $22,835.  This  includes  the  product  of  the  Virginia 
mines  heretofore  classed  as  tripoli.  Including  this  factor,  the  product 
in  1896  amounted  to  3,846  short  tons,  with  a  total  value  of  $26,792  at 
the  point  of  production  and  in  the  first  marketable  condition.  The 
production  of  infusorial  earth  is  an  irregular  industry,  and,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  value  is  in  some  cases  given  for  the  raw  material  and 
in  other  cases  at  various  stages  of  refinement  or  manufacture,  according 
to  the  conditfon  in  which  it  is  first  marketed,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
make  any  reliable  comparisons  without  betraying  the  confidential 
character  of  individual  statements.  In  the  following  table  it  will  be 
observed  that  a  product  of  3,466  tons  in  1889  was  worth  $23,372,  an 
average  of  $6.74  per  ton.  In  the  following  year  2,532  tons  of  output 
was  valued  at  $50,240,  an  average  of  nearly  $20  per  ton.  In  1894  the 
average  value  x>er  ton  had  dropped  to  about  $4.50,  and  to  $4.14  in  1895. 
It  advanced  to  $6.97  in  1896  and  dropped  again  to  $5.96  in  1897.  And 
yet  there  has  not  been  any  decided  change  in  the  values.  These  figures 
indicate  the  variations  in  value  caused  by  marketing  the  product  in 
different  conditions. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  product  of  infusorial  earth  for  the 
years  they  have  been  obtained  since  1880  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Production  of  in/uBorial  earth  from  1880  to  1897. 


Year. 


1880, 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884. 

1885 

1886, 

1887 

1888, 


Short  tons. 

Value. 

1,833 

$45,660 

1,000 

10,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,000 

5,000 

1,000 

5,000 

1,200 

6,000 

3,000 

15,1)00 

1,500 

7,500 

Year. 


Short  tons. 


Value. 


1889 3,466 

1890.... 2,532 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 2,584 

1895 4,954 

1896 3,846 

1897 3,833 


$23, 372 
50, 240 
21,988 
43,655 
22, 582 
11,  718 
20,514 
26,792 
22,835 


The  porous  siliceous  rock  occurring  near  Carthage,  in  Newton 
County,  Missouri,  has  been  classed  by  the  operators  as  "tripoli." 
While  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  tripoli  so  far  as  polishing  quali- 
ties are  concerned,  the  name  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  not  infusorial 
in  its  origin,  but  is  evidently  residual  silica,  left  from  an  impure  sili- 
ceous limestone  by  the  leeching  out  of  lime  constituents.  Its  exceeding 
porosity,  and  yet  compact  nature,  makes  the  stone  an  excellent  mate- 
rial for  water  filters,  it  being  readily  cut  into  any  desired  shape.    It 
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disintegrates  easily  into  a  fine  powder,  the  grains  of  which  present 
sharp  cutting  edges  and  form  a  base  for  a  variety  of  polishing  prepara- 
tions. The  amoant  of  crude  rock  produced  in  Newton  County  in  1897 
was  780  tons.  Georgia  produced  50  tons  of  tripoli  in  1897  against  15 
tons  in  1896.  A  small  amount  (2  tons)  was  mined  in  Alabama  in  the 
course  of  development  and  experimental  work. 

GABNIET. 

The  production  of  garnet  considered  in  this  chapter  refers  only  to 
the  variety  used  for  abrasive  purposes.  Ornamental  or'  gem  varieties 
are  included  in  the  chapter  on  precious  stones  and  are  not  considered 
here.  The  localities  from  which  the  commercial  product  of  abrasive 
garnet  is  obtained  are  Litchfield  Oounty,  Oonnecticut;  Essex  and  War- 
ren counties,  iN'ew  York,  and  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
production  in  1897  was  2,554  short  tons,  valued  at  $80,853,  against 
2,686  short  tons  in  1896,  worth  $68,877,  a  decrease  of  132  tons  in  quan- 
tity and  an  increase  of  $11,976  in  value.  The  increase  in  value  in  1897 
indicates  a  slight  reaction  from  the  decline  shown  in  the  two  preceding 
years.  In  1894  the  average  price  per  ton  for  abrasive  garnet  was 
$37.76 ;  in  1895  it  fell  off  to  $28.69,  and  again  to  $25.64  in  1896,  recov- 
ering somewhat,  to  $31.66,  in  1897.  The  statistics  of  abrasive-garnet 
production  were  not  collected  prior  to  1894,  since  when  the  output  has 
been  as  follows : 

Production  of  ahraaive  garnet  for  four  years. 


Tear. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Short  tons. 


2,401 
8,325 
2,686 
2,554 


Valae. 


$90,660 
95,050 
68,877 
80,853 


QUARTZ  CRYSTAL. 

Connecticut  is  credited  with  the  entire  product  of  quartz  used  for 
wood  finishing.  In  1894  this  amounted  to  6,024  short  tons,  valued  at 
$18,054.  The  following  year  the  product  was  9,000  tons,  worth  $27,000 ; 
in  1896  it  was  6,000  tons,  worth  $18,000,  increasing  to  7,500  short  tons, 
worth  $22,500,  in  1897.  The  price  has  remained  the  same  each  year. 
Quartz  for  this  purpose  must  be  very  pure  and  white.  It  is  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  mixed  with  oil  as  in  ordinary  pigments,  and 
applied  to  the  smooth  fresh  surface  of  the  wood.  The  oil  penetrates  the 
pores,  carrying  the  fine  grains  of  quartz  with  it.  The  quartz  fills  up 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  which  is  then  susceptible  of  taking  a  high  polish. 
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Production  of  quartz  cryBtal  since  1S94. 


Year.  '  Short  touH. 


1894 6,024 


1895 9,000 

1896 6,000 

1897...; 7,500 


Value. 


$18, 054 
27,000 
18,000 
22,500 


PUMICE  8TOXE. 

The  development  dariug  1897  of  three  deposits  of  pumice  stone,  or 
volcanic  ash,  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  and  another  in  Millard 
County,  Utah,  by  the  Chicago  Pumice  Company,  announces  the  first 
production  of  this  mineral  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
pumice  shipped  from  the  four  deposits  aggregated  158  tons  during  the 
year,  and  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  the  shipments  had  reached  a  total 
of  nearly  600  tons.  Heretofore  almost  the  entire  demand  for  pumice 
has  been  supplied  from  Lipari,  a  small  island  ju»t  north  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  There  are  no  records  from  which  even 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  material  consumed  in  the 
United  States  can  be  obtained.  The  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Treasury  Department  state  only  the  value  of  the  pumice 
stone  imported,  no  statement  of  amount  being  given.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1897,  the  value  of  pumice  stone  imported  into  the 
United  States  was  $65,930.  No  imports  were  reported  for  1896.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  the  pumice  stone  imported  was 
valued  at  $47,853;  in  1894,  $43,788;  in  1893,  $61,164.  About  80  per 
cent  of  this  comes  to  this  country  directly  from  Lipari.  The  price,  in 
barrels,  of  ground  and  bolted  pumice  stone  at  New  York  is  quoted  at 
from  2  to  2J  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quantity. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  one  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  parties,  in  making  an  exploration  of  the  western  portion  of 
I^ebraska  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian,  discovered 
several  very  extensive  deposits  of  volcanic  ash.  They  were  found  to 
occur  at  five  horizons  in  the  Tertiary  formation.  Their  thickness 
varies  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet,  and  there  is  much  variability  in  the 
degree  of  purity.  The  most  extensive  exposures  are  in  Sioux,  Dawes, 
Scotts  Bluff,  Banner,  and  Cheyenne  counties.  A  valuable  deposit  of 
ash  was  also  discovered  in  South  Dakota  3  miles  east  of  Pine  Ridge 
Agency.  The  ash  in  the  Tertiary  formations  varies  considerably  in 
texture  and  size  of  grain.  Some  beds  consist  of  round  vesicular  grains, 
with  abundant  cutting  surfaces,  but  in  other  beds  the  ash  is  in  thin 
flakes,  with  cutting  surface  only  at  the  angular  edges.  The  rough,  round 
grains  are,  of  course,  much  more  effective  for  abrasives  than  the  flaky 
variety.  The  character  of  the  material  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
examination  under  a  moderately  powerful  microscope.    The  volcanic 
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ash  deposits  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  western  Nebraska  regions 
were  brought  by  the  wind  from  volcanoes  probably  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  and  deposited  in  the  lakes  and  wide  channels  which  then 
covered  the  region.  When  the  winds  were  strong  they  carried  large 
amounts  of  coarser  materials,  and  during  times  in  which  the  Tertiary 
beds  were  not  being  laid  down  rapidly  there  were  deposited  large 
volumes  of  the  ash  with  relatively  little  admixture  of  sands  and  clays. 

DEVELOPED  DEPOSITS  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  UTAH. 

» 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Chicago  Pumice  Company  the  following 
summary  of  a  report  on  its  properties  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Salisbury,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  given : 

NEBRASKA. 

There  are  three  distinct  localities  in  which  the  deposits  are  located. 
Within  each  of  these  three  areas  there  are  several  more  or  less  closely 
associated  exposures  of  the  pumice.  In  all  places  the  exposures  seem 
to  have  much  in  common.  In  each  instance  the  pumice  appears  in  the 
side  or  at  the  head  of  a  canyon.  In  each  instance  the  slope  where  the 
pumice  is  exposed  is  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  though  the  pumice  or  vol- 
canic dust  does  not  appear  at  all  points  where  the  slopes  are  vertical. 
In  all  cases  the  volcanic  dust  is  covered  thickly  or  thinly  by  a  bed  of 
loose  material  (loess).  Thus  superficial  earth  has  in  many  places 
slipped  down  the  sides  of  the  canyons  so  as  to  completely  cover  their 
slopes.  Where  this  is  true  any  pumice  which  may  exist  in  the  bluff 
facing  the  canyon  is  concealed. 

For  the  purpose  of  specification  the  deposits  in  Nebraska  will  be  con- 
sidered by  three  districts  numerically  distinguished. 

First  district — Elevation,  2,G83  feet.  The  pumice  is  exposed  at  four 
or  five  points.  The  most  widely  separated  of  these  are  less  than  a  mile 
apart.  From  the  proximity  of  these  exposures  the  first  suggestion  is 
that  the  pumice  constitutes  a  layer  beneath  the  loess  throughout  the 
whole  area  in  which  the  exposures  are  found,  and  that  it  fails  of  contin- 
uous exposure  along  the  canyons  only  because  the  loess  has  slipped 
down  so  as  to  cover  it.  Further  examination  shows,  however,  that  this 
is  probably  not  the  fact. 

The  pumice  at  several  points  in  the  first  district  is  somewhat  variable 
in  texture  and  color.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  white,  sometimes  cream 
color,  and  sometimes  slightly  grayish.  In  grain  it  varies  much;  some 
of  it  is  as  coarse  as  fine  sand,  and  some  of  it  is  nearly  as  fine  as  flour. 

The  range  of  grain  is  probably  not  greater  than  is  advantageous, 
since  various  grades  of  coarseness  and  fineness  are  desirable  for  differ- 
ent purposes.  These  grades  of  coarseness  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  impurity.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  in  the  field  the  pumice  is 
essentially  pure. 

In  all  places  where  the  pumice  is  exposed  about  the  first  district  it 
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can  be  easily  worked.  The  only  preparatory  labor  that  would  be  neces- 
sary woald  be  stripping  the  upx>er  surface  of  the  loess.  Since  the 
loess  is  incoherent,  this  would  be  a  simple  matter,  even  though  its 
thickness  be  considerable. 

Second  district — Elevation,  2,127  feet  at  the  railway;  at  the  deposits 
probably  500  or  GOO  feet  more.  This  district  is  about  45  or  50  miles 
from  the  first  district  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  The  exposures  of 
pumice  here  are  only  two  in  number,  but  they  are  much  more  extensive 
than  those  in  the  first  district.  The  general  relations  of  the  exposed 
deposits  at  this  iK)int  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  deposits  of  the 
first  district.  They  occur  along  the  sides  of  canyons  where  the  slopes 
are  vertical.  Where  the  slopes  have  been  made  gentle  by  the  sliding 
down  of  the  loess  above,  no  pumice  appears.  Both  exposures  in  this 
district  occur  on  the  east  sides  of  the  canyons. 

The  pumice  in  the  deposits  of  this  district  is  more  uniform  in  tex- 
ture than  that  in  the  first  district.  There  is  none  so  coarse  as  the 
coarsest  in  the  first  district,  though  there  is  much  which  is  as  fine  as 
any  at  that  locality. 

The  deposits  in  this  district,  while  4  or  5  miles  farther  from  the  rail- 
road than  those  in  the  first  district,  are  still  so  situated  that  a  railway 
track  could  be  run  almost  to  them  with  a  little  grading.^ 

All  that  was  said  concerning  the  ease  of  working  the  deposits  in  the 
first  district  applies  equally  well  to  the  deposits  of  this  district. 

Third  district — Elevation  at  railroad,  2,085  feet;  at  deposits,  about 
500  feet  higher.  About  15  miles  east-southeast  of  the  second  district 
occurs  the  exposures  in  this  district,  or  rather  series  of  exposures,  of 
])umice.  The  best  of  these  is  near  the  head  of  a  small  canyon  tributary 
to  the  valley  leading  to  the  river.  Its  general  relationships  are  identi- 
cal with  the  relationships  of  the  pumice  at  the  other  two  localities.  As 
there,  it  is  covered  by  loess,  and,  as  there,  it  appears  only  where  the 
sloi^es  are  steep,  and  where  the  loess  has  not  slumped  down  from  above. 
The  deposit  here  is  not  thick,  varying  from  5  to  12  feet,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen.  The  quality  of  the  pumice  here  is  excellent.  It  is  very  fine 
and  very  white — the  whitest  seen.  It  is  exposed  at  a  number  of  closely 
associated  points,  and  in  such  wise  as  to  indicate  that  it  forms  a  con- 
tinuous layer  throughout  the  whole  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the 
several  exposures  occur. 

As  in  other  places,  the  pumice  here  could  be  gotten  to  the  railway 
very  easily. 

The  exposures  at  all  other  places  are  probably  not  more  extensive 
than  the  largest  exposure  in  the  second  district. 

UTAH. 

The  lump  pumice  stone  deposits  owned  by  the  Chicago  Pumice  Com- 
pany are  situated  in  Utah,  and  are  the  only  deposits  of  lump  pumice 
stone  known  in  this  country. 

1  Since  above  report  was  made  a  road  has  beeit  bail!  directly  up  the  canyon,  bringing  the  railroad 
within  3  miles  of  the  deposits. 
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The  property  consists  of  120  acres,  which  covers  ^he  entire  deposits, 
and  Is  secured  by  land  patent  from  the  Federal  Government,  thus  secur- 
ing absolute  title. 

The  Utah  deposit  is  virtually  a  mountain  of  lump  pumice  stone,  of 
all  degrees  of  quality,  entirely  free  from  intruding  crystals  or  other 
hard  substances.  It  is  light,  friable,  and  scoriaceous,  and  easily  obtained. 
The  location  of  the  deposits  is  within  3  miles  of  railroad,  with  gentle 
down  grade  from  deposits  to  the  road.  The  quality  is  excellent  and  the 
quantity  is  inexhaustible.  The  elevation  is  about  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  surrounding  country  is  barren,  with  scarcely  any 
population  within  25  or  30  miles.  Very  little  vegetation  except  sage 
brush,  though  the  valley  land  is  fertile  if  sufficient  moisture  were 
obtainable.  In  the  mountains,  some  30  miles  to  the  east,  timber  is 
abundant. 

As  before  stated,  the  pumice  is  easily  secured;  in. fact,  quarrying  is 
the  proper  method  to  be  employed,  as  one  leg  of  the  mountain  is  a  con- 
tinuous deposit  of  lump  pumice  stone.  Pieces  from  the  size  of  a  fist 
to  the  size  of  a  large  cask  are  obtained,  and  the  many  pieces  subjected 
to  test  show  the  same  purity.  They  are  friable,  free  from  any  hard 
substances,  and  contain  nothing  hut  the  true  snbstance^pumice. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  Nebraska  and  Utah  pumice  have  been 
made: 

Analyses  of  Nebraska  and  Utah  pumice, 

[Analysts:  William  Koehler,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Frank E.  Mariner,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Jackson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C] 


Water 

SUica 

AlumiDa 

Oxide  of  iron... 

Lime 

Potaeh  and  soda 


First  district. 

Per  cent. 
4.45 

71.25 

11.75 

2.00 

2.25 

7.32 


Second  district.  Third  district. 


Per  cent. 
5.22 

70.10 

12.13 

2.06 

1.62 

8.51 


Per  e4nt. 

4.09 

74.32 

12.47 

1.75 

.89 

8.44 


[Analyst:  W.  H.  Andrews,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.] 


Silica 

Alnmina 

Ferric  oxide 

Lime 

Soda  and  potash 
Loss  by  ignition 


Second  district^'  t'*«i,  ^„^i^^ 
v«h-         \  Utah  pumice. 


Nebr. 


Per  cent. 

71.97 

14.86 

.88 

.77 

8.28 

3.64 


Per  cent. 
72.58 

15.66 

.96 

.73 

8.28 

3.64 
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CAJIBORUXDUM. « 

The  prodaction  of  carboriindam  daring  1897  amounted  to  621  short 
tons  of  crystalline  production,  having  a  value  of  $153,812.  There  were 
also  produced  47  tons  of  amorphous  carborundum,  having  a  value  of 
$940. 

The  consumption  of  carborundum  in  the  manufacture  of  grinding 
wheels  increased  rapidly  during  the  year,  as  the  direct  result  of 
improvement  in  their  manufacture,  decrease  in  selling  price,  and  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  material,  resulting  in  more 
than  doubling  the  value  of  the  sales. 

Carborundum  was  introduced  very  extensively  into  the  steel-ball 

f 

grinding  industry  during  the  year.  Experiments  made  with  carbo- 
rundum mounted  on  belts,  as  emery  is  mounted,  were  not  very  encour- 
aging, as  the  great  hardness  and  sharpness  of  the  material  caused  the 
grains  to  be  pulled  from  their  mounting  before  accomplishing  much 
work.  The  attempts  to  make  carborundum  cloth  and  paper  in  the 
emery,  garnet,  and  flint  paper  manufactories  were  more  successful. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  year,  however,  has  been  the 
advance  made  in  the  use  of  carborundum  (carbide  of  silicon)  in  steel 
making.  As  early  as  1893,  metallurgists,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
also  in  England  and  Germany,  saw  the  great  advantage  of  substituting 
carbide  of  silicon  for  ferrosilicon  in  steel  making.  The  carbide  of 
silicon  is  absolutely  free  from  sulphur,  phosphorous,  and  other  dele- 
terious elements  which  have  to  be  so  carefully  controlled  or  guarded 
against  by  the  steel  makers.  It  carries,  moreover,  from  60  to  65  per 
cent  of  silicon,  the  remainder  being  principally  free  from  carbon,  with 
a  trace  of  lime  and  alumina.  Ferrosilicon  contains  but  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  silicon,  and  is  never  free  from  phosphorous  or  sulphur. 

The  experiments  thus  early  begun  were  carried  to  a  successful  finish, 
BO  that,  as  the  year  closed,  several  large  steel  manufactories  introduced 
the  new  material  into  their  works,  and  the  indications  were  that 
another  year  would  witness  a  very  general  change  from  ferrosilicon  to 
carbide  of  silicon  in  the  larger  steel  plants  of  the  country. 

The  development  of  the  use  of  carborundum  in  steel  making  brought 
to  light  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  particularly  so 
from  a  scientific  view.  It  was  discovered  that  the  amorphous  variety 
of  carborundum  was  insoluble  in  melted  steel  or  iron,  whereas  the 
crystalline  form  was  known  to  dissolve  with  great  ease  under  similar 
conditions.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  solubility  of  the 
caiborundum  in  melted  steel  is  closely  associated  with  its  physical 
form,  as  both  varieties  are  of  identically  the  same  chemical  composition. 

1  By  £.  G.  Acheaon,  president,  Carborundam  Company. 
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PRODUCTION. 

The  total  qaantity  of  phosphate  rock  produced  in  the  United  States 
has  been  without  considerable  variation  sioce  1893.  In  that  year  the 
total  product  was  941,368  long  tons,  and  was  divided  in  nearly  equal 
amounts  between  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  In  1897  the  total  prod- 
uct was  1,039,345  long  twSf  and  divided  between  Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  The  proportion  from  Florida  had  gained  about 
one-fourth— from  438,804  long  tons  in  1893  to  552,342  long  tons  in  1897. 
Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  produced  together  about  as  much  as  was 
furnished  by  South  Carolina  alone  in  previous  years.  Thus  in  1897  the 
total  from  South  Carolina  was  358,280  long  tons,  and  from  Tennessee 
128,723  long  tons.  The  most  significant  change  in  the  industry  aside 
from  this  extension  of  the  productive  field  to  include  the  important 
deposits  of  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  has  been  the  great  decrease  in 
price.  Thus,  while  the  total  quantity  was  a  few  tons  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  its  total  value  was  less  than  in  any  other  recent 
year.    The  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Product  of  phosphate  rock  from  1891  to  1897. 


Stote. 

1801. 

Ifl 

102. 

Valae. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Qnantit}'. 

Florida: 

Hard  rock 

Long  toru. 
67,962 
54,500 

Long  torn. 

al55,908 

6,710 

21,905 

6102,820 

$859,276 

32, 418 

111,  271 

415, 453 

Soft  rock 

Land  nebble. .................... 

River  Debbie 

Total 

112, 482 

$703, 013 

287,343 

1, 418, 418 

South  Carolina : 

L»and  rock 

344,073 
130,528 

2, 187, 160 
760, 978. 

243,653 
150,575 

1,236.447 
641,262 

River  rock. 

Total 

475,506 

2,948,138 

394,228 

1, 877, 709 

Grand  total 

567,088 

3, 651, 151 

681,571 

3, 296, 127 

« 

a  Included  52,708  tons  of  hard  rock  carried  over  in  at-ock  flrom  1891. 
b  Includes  12, 120  tons  of  river  pebble  carried  over  in  stock  from  1891. 
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Product  of  phoephute  rock  from  1891  to  1897 — Continued. 


suu 

1. 

1893. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

1 

^alne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Florida: 
1            Hard  rock 

Long  tons. 
215.685 

:  1 

.117.732  . 

jongtons. 
820,461 

$979,388 

Soft  rock 

13, 675                64. 626 

Land  pebble... 
Kiver  Dobble  . . 

.... .' 

1 

86,624 
.22, 820 

359, 127 
437, 571 

98,885 
102, 307 

296,655 
390, 775 

1,666,813 

Total 

South  Carolina: 
Land  rock 

4:t8,804  !        1 

,979,056 

527,653 

30a.  435            1 

,408,785 
748,229 

807,305 
142,803 

1,262,768 
492,808 

River  rock 

ToUl 

Tenneaeee  ......... 

] 

a 

.94. 129 

2 

02,564 

-,157.014 

450,108  1 

1,745,576 

— 

19,188 

67,158 

Grand  total.. 

# 

1 

941. »6h'         4.nB.070 

996,949 

3.479.547    j 

1 

I 

State. 

1895. 

Quant 

Longt 
296 

97 
100 

1896. 

1897. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ity. 

on$. 
,811 

400 
,936 

052 

199- 

Value. 

25 
DO 
72 
56 

QiianUty. 

Value.       1 

Florida: 

Hard  rook 

Soft  rock 

Land  pebble . . . 
River  pebble... 

Total 

^nth  Carolina: 

Land  rock 

River  rock 

TotAl 

Tennessee 

Xorth  (^nrnllna 

Long  tons. 

307,098 

6,916 

181,011 

73, 036 

$1,302,006 

32,000 

593,716 

185,090 

2, 112, 902 

$1,067,6 

2,3( 

176,9' 

300,5. 

Lotig  tons. 

360, 147 

2,300 

92,132 

97,763 

$1,063,713 

4,600 

180.794 

244,408 

568,061 

495 

1,547,353 

552,842 

1,493,616 

270,560 
161, 415 

i 

898, 787          267, 
512, 245  1        1.35, 

072 
351 

792.457 
389,192 

267,880 
90,900 

358,280 

748,050 
238,522 

431, 975 

1.411.032  :        402, 

,423 

1, 181, 649 

986.572 

38, 515 

82,160 

26.157 
7.000 

57,370 
17,000 

128,723 

193, 115 

Grand  total.. 

1, 038, 551 

3.606,094 

930 

,779 

2, 803, 372 

1. 039, 345 

2,673.202 
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FLORIDA. 

By  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  AnchiDcloss  Brothers,  New  York,  the 
following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  shipments  of  hard-rock  phosphate 
from  Florida  are  presented : 

Total  shipmenU  of  Florida  hard-rock  phosphate,  by  months,  since  1894, 

[Long  tons.] 


Month. 


January  . . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October... 
November . 
December . 


1897. 

1«M. 

1895. 

1894. 

12,924 

16, 996 

15,780 

16,526 

20,668 

16,853 

17,252 

4,111 

37, 243 

37,155 

31,283 

34,126 

32,608 

36,559 

41, 445 

36,533 

46,715 

45,846 

45,053 

30,780 

32,837 

16, 511 

31,027 

29,818 

22,639 

15,296 

21,284 

46,855 

19,292 

19, 914 

14,588 

37,823 

59,966 

25,116 

25,388 

34,032 

27,664 

30,605 

27,783 

19, 732 

20,184 

38,402 

18,160 

7,683 

18,537 

23, 618 

17,003 

6,060 

350,277 

322, 871 

306,046 

304,079 

Shipments  of  hard-rock  phosphate,  by  countries. 

(Long  tons.] 


Country. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Germany — 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Norway  and  Sweden 

France 

Italy 

RuBsia 

Austria 

United  States,  West  Indies,  etc 

Total  shipments 


1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

24,163 

5,957 

2,953 

181,355 

1   22,954 

53,039 

11, 019 

7,442 

13, 931 

16, 931 

3,613 

4,505 

2,415 

20,533 

1,038 

513 

151, 461 

27, 214 

47,235 

9,594 

12,534 

6,986 

1,607 
2,494 
8,663 

27,007 

3,054 

3,867 

145,377 

7,033 

52,724 
6,735 
9,304 

23,534 

21, 615 

45,455 

8,144 

6,737 

153, 526 

47,465 

7,726 

7,940 

12, 101 

13, 810 

3,871 
1,925 

700 
475 

350,277 

322,871 

306,046 

304,079 

The  shipments  to  Holland  in  the  above  statement  might  properly  be 
assigned  to  Germany,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  at  Botterdam 
are  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Germany. 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  all  shipments  to  each  port: 

Destination  of  shipments  of  hard-rock  phosphate,  by  ports, 

[Long  tons.] 


Port. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


London 

Liverpool .. 
Birkenheftd 

Garston 

Hull 

Newcastle . . 

Bonnes 

Glasgow  ... 
Aberdeen . . . 

Dublin 

Cork 

Belfast 

Leith 

Ipswich 

Felixstowe  . 
Silloth 


Total 


BALTIC. 


Aarhuus 

Kastrnp 

Landskrona 

Gothenburg 

Stockholm 

Stettin 

Danzig 

Morael 

Friederichstadt 

Riga 

Libau 


Total 


CONTINKNTAL. 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp , 

Ghent 

Hamburg 

Harburg 

Bremen 

Gerstemunde , 


1897. 


9,058 
11,295 


2,316 


2,174 
1,495 
1,476 
1,477 


1896. 


6,882 
8,423 
2,442 


1,130 
2,156 


1,038 
513 


2,288 
1,494 


33,073 


22,084 


4,917 
6,102 
3,110 
1,285 
3,047 
63,437 


10,135 


3,613 


95,646 


50,548 
8,716 

14,238 

82,765 
5,378 

19,640 


3,217 
6,377 
8, 441 
2,771 
1,322 
60,977 
2,215 
2,981 


1,607 


89,908 


1886. 


7,071 
6,475 
2,446 
4,706 


4,368 


2,209 
845 
1,548 
1,218 
1,101 


850 
1,096 


33,928 


773 
5,962 
2,952 
3,927 
2,425 
55,016 
1,842 
4,200 
3,819 


42,204 

52,724 

14,632 

2,805 

12, 582 

1,818 

58,772 

62, 975 

10,789 

12,894 

13,700 

l,a53 

2,027 

2,978 

18M. 


18,970 
3,063 
6,724 

16,987 


5,721 
2,838 
2,070 
836 
3,689 
1,076 
1,972 
2,400 


60,336 


2,118 
5,608 
2,680 
2,630 
2,630 
46,380 
4,331 
2,184 


80, 916    68, 561 


47,465 


61,  712 
24,297 


I 


14,622 
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IhBiination  of  Bhipm9mt9  of  hard-rook  pho9pkato,  by  porti — Continued. 

[Long  tons.] 


coNTiKKKTAir-continned. 

LaPallioe 

Delfzyl 

Dordrecht 

Ostend 

Bordeaux 

Tonnsy  Charente 

Zwyndrecht 


Total 


MEDITBRRANBAN. 


Cette 

St.  Louis  du  Rhone. 

Marseilles 

Venice 

Genoa 

Galatz 

Fiume 

Port  de  Bone 

Leghorn  

Trieste 

Bone 


Total 


DOMBSTIC,  KTC. 

Cartaret 

Baltimore 

Elizabethport 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Barbados,  West  Indies. 


2,740 


2,491 


186, 516 


7,746 
2,354 
1,091 
5,310 
11, 621 


2,705 


1,800 


82,627 


2,415 


2,415 


RECAPITULATION.  , 

United  Kingdom 33,073 

Baltic  ports '  95,646 

Continental  ports 136,516 

Mediterranean  ports 32, 627 

Total  foreign  shipments  . .  347, 862 

Domestic  shipments ,  2, 415 

Total  shipments 350, 277 


159, 737 


3,207 


10,272 


145,949 


6,055 
9,159 
2,030 

7,888 


21,632  I   13,227 
2,494 


I 


1,458 
3,416 


3,871 


,   1,098 


42, 479    43, 328 


2,950 

292 

1,920 

3,001 


1,920 


500 


8, 663     1, 925 


22,084 

89,908 

159, 737 

42, 479 

314,208 
8,663 


33,928 

80,916 

145, 949 

43,328 


304,121 
1,925 


152,074 


1,132 
6,991 


2,181 
11,629 


700 


22,633 


475 
475 


60,336 

68,561 

152, 074 

22,633 


303,604 
475 
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These  statistics  show  a  well  distribated  and  substantial  increase  of 
shipments  over  those  of  1896,  notwithstanding  decreased  production, 
and  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of  an  increased  use  during  1898. 

During  1897  the  continued  and  severe  depression  m  prices  has  beeu 
most  disastrous  to  the  Florida  high-grade  rock  industry.  Of  the  com- 
panics  in  existence  on  January  1, 1897,  a  considerable  number  disaj)- 
peared  during  the  year,  having  completely  abandoned  all  operations, 
owing  either  to  exhaustion  of  deposits  or  exhaustion  of  funds,  through 
losses  incurred  in  operation.  Over  one-half  of  the  mines  or  pits  that 
had  been  opened  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  1890  are  now 
exhausted  and  abandoned,  and  the  process  of  abandonment  has  been 
accentuated  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  252  corporations  or  individ- 
uals who  organized  to  engage  in  high-grade  rock  mining  in  Florida 
since  the  commencement  of  the  industry  in  1890  to  December  31, 1897, 
28  corporations  or  individuals  are  at  {^resent  actively  operating  high- 
grade  rock  mines  in  Florida;  41  companies  were  organized  for  mining 
purposes,  but  failed  before  mining  operations  were  commenced ;  and  183 
commenced  mining  but  became  financially  unsuccessful  and  abandoned 
operations.  Of  these  183  companies,  135  have  abandoned  operations 
in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  mines  or  pits. 

The  stock  of  phosphate  above  ground,  ready  for  shipment,  steadily 
decreased  during  the  year,  and  on  January  1,  1898,  it  was  equal  only 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  on  hand  and  ready  for  shipment  January  1, 
1897.  The  average  monthly  production  of  high-grade  rock  in  Florida 
during  1897  was  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  ship- 
ments. 

During  1897  the  Florida  high-grade  rock  industry  has,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  extremely  low  prices,  been  steadily  adjusting  itself  to  the  demand, 
and  the  restriction  of  available,  easily  worked  deposits,  the  decreased 
stock  on  hand,  the  decreased  rate  of  production,  and  the  increased  rate 
of  shipments  indicate  that  the  business  is  emerging  from  the  unhealthy 
conditions  so  long  prevalent. 

Messrs.  Auchincloss  Brothers  point  out  that  a  large  number  of  the 
mining  plants  in  Florida  have  been  and  are  now  closed  in  consequence 
of  low  prices.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  should  any  decided  improve- 
ment in  price  occur  these  closed  companies  would  again  resume  mining 
and  another  period  of  overproduction  ensue.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  majority  of  the  plants  in  question  have  been  closed  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years.  A  considerable  number  have  closed  owiag  to 
exhaustion  of  their  deposits,  and  can  not,  therefore,  start  again  in  the 
same  locations,  but  must  be  moved  to  new  deposits.  Many  others  are 
closed  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  but  in  every  instance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  semitropical  climatic  conditions  of  Florida,  so  destruc- 
tive to  wooden  structures,  a  majority  of  the  plants  at  present  closed 
are  so  rotted  that  they  would  require  complete  rebuilding  before  they 
could  be  put  into  condition  for  operation.  It  will  require  a  considera- 
ble advance  in  price  before  attempts  will  be  made  to  operate  many  of 
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the  mining  plants  at  present  idle,  and  the  mining  must  also  be  shown 
to  be  reasonably  profitable  and  permanent  before  new  capital  can  be 
induced  to  undertake  to  resuscitate  what  are  at  present  acknowledged 
failures. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  shipments  of  pebble  phos- 
phate are  also  furnished  by  Messrs.  Auchincloss  Brothers : 

ShipmenU  of  Florida  pebble  phoephate  from  1894  to  1897. 

[Long  tons.] 


ForU. 


UNITED   KINGDOM. 


London  

Liverpool . . 
Birkenhead 

Garston 

Newcastle . . 

Bonnes 

Glasgow  ... 
Aberd<>en  .. 

Dublin 

Belfast 

Leith 

Plymouth  . . 
Kingslynn  . 
Falmouth  .. 
Swansea  ... 

Bristol 

Ipswich 

Drogheda  . . 
Newport  ... 
Felixstowe . 
ExmoutL . . . 
Padstow  ... 

Monmouth  . 

• 

Harwich  . . . 


Total 


BALTIC. 


Gothenburg . 

Stettin 

Memel 

Riga 

Helsingborg. 

MUhlgraben 
Total  . 


1887. 


6,576 
2,739 


2,377 
1,000 


3,158 


7,408 
13,046 
1,830 
1,250 
6,000 


3,000 


48,J84 


5,309 


;14,834 
2,500 

22,643 


1896. 


3,972 


1,582 
1,021 
2,576 


4,623 
9,019 
1,200 
819 
1,813 
4,529 
2,694 


2,045 


37, 031 


2,220 
2,760 
1,500 
5,511 
6,634 


18,625 


1885. 


1, 138  j        7, 860 


2,261 


3,360 
2,186 
2,061  i 
3,873 


8,921 
12,003 


2,724 
3,956 


710 

436 

2,574 


52, 925 


2,613 
5,795 


25,615 


1894. 


12,200 
2,500 
1,016 
4,200 
2,525 
4,736 
1,813 


9,476 


2,550 
8,430 
5,491 
900 
1,817 
4,619 
3,644 


2,250 


68,167 


8,412 


33,230 
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Shipmenta  of  Florida  pebble  phosphate  from  1894  to  1897 — Continued. 

[Lqng  tons.] 


CONTINENTAL. 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

Hamburg 

Harbnrg 

Bremen 

La  Pallice 

Delfzyl 

Nantes 

Bordeaux 

Port  de  Bouc 

Granville 

St.  Nazaire 

RendHburg 

Total 


Cette 

St.  Louis  dii  Rhone 

Genoa 

Fiumo 


Cartaret 

Baltimore 

Klizabetbport 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Newtown  Creek 

Mantaa  Creek 

Alexandria 

Wilmington 

Mobile 

Savannah 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Pensacola 

New  Orleans 

City  Point 


Total 122,736 
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Shipments  of  Florida  pebble  phosphate  from  1894  to  i^^r— Continaed. 

[Long  tons.] 


Porta. 


1807. 


RECAPITXTLATION.  ' 

United  Kingdom |  48,384 

Baltic  porto 22,643 

Continental  ports 17, 426 

Mediterranean  ports 1, 160 


1886. 


1896. 


I 


1894. 


Total  foreign  shipments 


89, 613 


Domestic  shipmente |    122, 736 


37,031 
18,625 
26,310 


52,925 
25,615 
34,808  ' 
6,561 


68,167 

33,230 

28,720 

9,159 


81, 966  I  119, 909 
93,563  ,   64,680 


139, 276 
65.7i4 


Total  shipments >  212,349 

Jiiver  pebble. 

Foreign  shipments 51, 140 

Domestic  shipments '  50, 259 


175, 529 


184,589  I      205,000 


45, 712 

27,708 


56,552 
5,945 


90,054 
15, 770 


Total  shipments 101, 399 

Land  pebble. 

Foreign  shipments 38, 473 

Domestic  shipments 72, 477 


73,420 


62, 497         105, 824 


36,254 
65,855 


Total  shipments. 


110, 950       102, 109 


63,357 
58,735 


122,092 


49,222 
49,954 


99,176 


The  conditions  of  phosphate  mining  in  the  pebble  region  are  well 
shown  by  the  following  report  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Memminger: 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  LAND  AND  BIYEB  PBBBLB  PHOSPHATE  MINING 

INDUSTBY  POB  THE  YEAB  1897. 

Land  pebble  mining. — While  no  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the 
system  of  mining  and  milling,  there  has  been  a  marked  improyemeiit 
in  general  methods,  the  miners  having  been  forced  by  low  prices  of 
phosphate  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  raising  and  preparing  their 
product.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  centrifugal  pumps,  and  a  pump  has  been  evolved  that  answers 
every  requirement  of  the  work.  A  combination  of  a  rotary  and  flat 
screen  for  the  first  separation  of  the  pebble  has  proved  excellently 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  A  decided  improvement  is  also  shown  in  the 
rubber  hydraulic  and  suction  hose.  The  former  hydraulic  hose  was 
wrapped  outside  with  flat  spiral  steel  bands.  This  wrapping  soon 
became  displaced  and  quickly  rusted  out.  A  10-ply  8-inch  hose  is  now 
made  with  the  steel  spiral  in  the  center,  5  plies  on  either  side.  This 
hose  wears  well  and  readily  stands  hydraulic  pressure  of  150  to  175 
pounds.  The  adoption  of  compound  condensing  pumps  will  be  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  probably  the  coming  year  will  see 
some  advance  along  this  line,  as  the  question  of  fuel  economy  is  daily 
becoming  more  urgent. 
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The  adoption  of  a  farnace  in  connection  with  the  rotary  drier,  in 
which  the  pebble  passes  down  an  inclined  plane  in  direct  contact  with 
the  flame,  is  a  notable  improvement.  The  rotary  cylinder  drier  is 
raised  to  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet;  a  furnace  is  constructed  at  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  and  so  arranged  that  the  material,  after  passing  through 
the  cylinder,  runs  down  a  slope  14  feet  in  length,  backed  with  a  special 
fire  tile;  and  the  furnace  is  so  constructed  that  the  full  force  of  the 
flame  passes  up  the  incline,  and  as  the  pebble  drops  down  it  is  subjected 
to  intense  heat.  These  driers  have  also  greater  capacity  and  are  much 
more  economical  than  the  original  cylinder  drier  without  improved 
furnace.  There  were  in  all  twenty  two  plants  constructed  tor  laijd 
pebble  mining.  Of  these  a  number  were  built  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  hydraulic  mining  system,  and  their  methods  of  mining  proved  a 
failure.  In  other  cases  plants  were  erected  on  deposits  that  were  not 
workable,  either  from  lack  of  quantity  or  inferior  quality,  and  others 
were  simply  wild-cat  speculations.  At  present  there  are  but  four  land 
pebble  mining  companies  in  operation. 

The  production  of  land  pebble  for  the  year  1897  was  a  little  over 
92,000  tons. 

River  pebble  mining. — The  Peace  River  mining  territory  is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Peace  Eiver  Consolidated  Phosphate  Company.  This 
company  has  its  own  railroad,  25  miles  in  length,  terminals,  lighters, 
tugSy  etc.,  for  transportation  from  its  miues  to  vessels  at  Boca  Grande. 

The  same  general  system  of  mining  is  pursued  as  formerly,  except 
that  the  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  swamp  adjoining  the  river  course, 
the  pebble  in  the  river  bed  proper  being  exhausted.  The  cost  of  riv-er 
pebble  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  first,  by  the  company  con- 
trolling its  own  transportation,  and,  secondly,  by  the  perfect  system  of 
handling  the  pebble.  Stations  known  as  ^'  hoists"  are  located  at  points 
along  the  river  convenient  to  the  place  where  mining  is  being  carried 
on.  The  pebble  is  pumped  up  by  the  dredges  and  loaded  on  lighters, 
and  these  lighters  are  unloaded  at  the  hoists  by  elevators,  the  pebble 
transferred  to  cars,  and  transported  in  these  cars  to  the  central  drying 
plant.  The  plant  is  so  arranged  that  cars  dump  directly  into  the  wet  bin, 
from  this  bin  it  passes  on  to  the  driers,  and  thence  into  the  dry  storage 
bins.  The  dry  bins  are  elevated  to  a  convenient  height  for  specially 
constructed  cars  to  run  under  the  bins,  and  the  pebble  is  loaded  into 
the  cars  and  transported  to  the  lighters  and  thence  to  the  vessels. 

The  labor  item  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  pebble  is  handled 
throughout  by  machinery.  The  improved  furnace  in  connection  with 
the  rotary  drier  before  described  was  first  used  by  the  river  miners, 
and  they  have  continued  its  use  in  the  most  improved  form. 

Eiver  mining  on  the  Alafia  Hiver  has  entirely  ceased. 

The  output  of  river  pebble  for  1897  was  not  quite  100,000  tons. 

Market — Low  prices  for  phosphate  still  continue,  and  the  close  of 
1897  showed  a  weak  market,  with  prices  lower  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.    It  is,  however,  unquestionably  a  fact  that  prices  have 
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reached  the  lowest  limit  possible.  The  cost  of  prodaction  can  not  be 
materially  reduced,  and  pebble  is  now  being  sold  at  actual  cost.  This 
abnormal  condition  can  not  be  maintained,  and  if  prices  do  not  advance 
the  mines  mnst  eventually  close. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  total  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  South  Carolina  since  1867 
and  the  distribution  of  the  shipments  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Pho9phate  rock  mined  hy  the  land  and  river  mining  companies  of  South  Carolina, 


Year  ending- 


May  31— 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

•     1885 

December  31 — 

1885(a) 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 


Long  ton*. 

6 

12,262 

81,958 

63,252 

56,533 

36,258 

33,426 

51,624 

54,821 

50,566 

36,431 

112,622 

100,779 

125,601 

142, 193 

191,305 

219,202 

250,297 

225,913 

149,400 
253,484 
261, 658 
290,689 
329,543 

1890 353,757 

1891 344,978 

1892 243,652 

1893 308,435 

1894 307,305 

1895 i   270,560 

1896 267,072 

1897 267,380 


Land  com- 
panies. 


Biver  com- 
panies. 


Total I  5,442,962 


Long  ton*. 


1,989 

17,656 

22,502 

45,777 

57, 716 

67,969 

81,912 

126,569 

97,700 

98,586 

65,162 

124,541 

140, 772 

159, 178 

181,482 

169, 490 

128,389 
177,065 
218,900 
157, 878 
212, 102 
110, 241 
130,538 
150, 575 
194, 129 
142,803 
161, 415 
135,351 
90,900 


3, 469, 286 


Total. 


Long  torn. 

6 

12,262 

31,958 

65,241 

74,188 

58,760 

79,203 

109,340 

122,790 

132, 478 

163,000 

210, 322 

199,365 

190,763 

266,734 

332,077 

378,380 

431, 779 

395,403 

277,789 
430,549 
480,558 
448,567 
541,645 
463,998 
475, 516 
394,227 
502,564 
450,108 
431.975 
402,423 
358,280 


8, 912, 248 


a  Seven  months. 
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lu  the  following  tables  will  be  found  Rtatements  of  the  ahipments  of 
Boath  Oarolina  phosphate  rock  since  1874  and  the  product  of  the  State 
from  1867  to  1897 : 

Detailed  statement  of  total  foreign  and  eoaetvjiee  ehipmente  and  louil  consumption  of  South 

Carolina  rook  since  June  1, 1874. 

[Long  ton*.] 


Period. 

Shlimienta  and 
oonaomption. 

Beaufort. 

Charles- 
ton. 

Total. 

Total  for 
each  year. 

f  Foreign  porta... 

44,617 

26,929 

70,646 

Jime  1, 1874,  to  Mmy  81, 1876. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

7,000 

26,660 

82,560 

128,790 

nnnAnmAfl 

19,684 

19,684 

(  Foreign  ports... 

60,384 

26,481 

75,816 

Joite  1, 1875,  to  May  31, 1876. . 

i  Domestic  ports  . 

9,400 

28,881 

88,231 

182,886 

1  Consamed  ...... 

18,860 

18,860 

r  Foreign  ports... 

73,928 

28,844 

102,767 

1 

June  1, 1876,  to  May  81, 1877. . 

Domestio  ports  . 

6,286 

40.768 

47,088 

.    168,220 

Consamed 

13,400 

18,400 

Foreign  porta... 

100,619 

21,123 

181,742 

/ 

Jane  1, 1877,  to  May  31, 1878. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

8,817 

69,729 

68,946 

>    206,828 

Consamed 

17,635 

17,685 

1  Foreign  ports... 

97,799 

21,767 

119,566 

June  1, 1878,  to  May  31, 1879. . 

<  Domestio  ports  . 

8,618 

62,281 

60,899 

.    199,866 

I  Consumed  ...... 

18,900 

18,900 

[  Foreign  ports... 

47, 157 

14,218 

61,876 

1 

Jane  1. 1879,  to  May  81, 1880. . 

(  Domestic  porta  . 

13,346 

94,002 

107,348 

}    190,768 

1  Consumed  ...... 

22,040 
8,668 

22.040 

1 

r  Foreign  ports... 

63,200 

70,768 

J 
1 

Jane  1, 1880,  to  May  81, 1881 . . 

<  Domestic  ports  . 

66,895 

91,929 

167,824 

\    266.734 

1  Consumed  ...... 

38,142 

88.142 

1     x^^^as^«**ai^^v*    •■•••• 

[  Foreign  ports... 

89,681 

22,905 

112,486 

1 
1 

Jane  1, 1881,  to  May  81. 1882. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

66,340 

111.314 

176,654 

\    882,077 

Consumed  ...... 

42,937 

42,937 

I 

r  Foreign  ports... 

94,789 

28,251 

123,040 

1 
1 

Jane  1, 1882,  to  May  81, 1888. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

63,176 

150,545 

212,720 

\    878,880 

Consumed  ...... 

42,620 
20,539 

42,620 
152,653 

J 

Foreign  ports... 

132. 114 

/ 

June  1, 1883,  to  May  61, 1884. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

41,040 

181,868 

222,403 

>    481,779 

.  Consumed 

6,800 

50.923 

66,728 

1 

Foreign  irarts... 

111,076 

11,496 

122.670 

.  Jane  1, 1884,  to  May  81, 1886. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

44,130 

161, 700 

205,833 

>    396,408 

Consumed 

12,000 

55,000 

67,000 

(  Foreign  iwrts.. 

105,761 

8.581 

114,342 

Jnne  1, 1885,  to  Dec.  31, 1886. .' 

Domestic  ports  . 

16,321 

112,126 

128,447 

>    277,789 

Consumed 

6,000 

80,000 

36,000 

'  Foreign  ports... 

153.443 

5,926 

159,369 

Jan.  1,  1886,  to  Deo.  81, 1886. . 

Domestic  ports  . 

14.622 

187,558 

202,180 

.    480.649 

.  Consamed 

9,000 

60,000 

60,000 

1 

Foreign  ports... 

189,995 

9,740 

199.735 

) 

Jan.  1,  1887,  to  Dec.  81,1887..; 

Domestic  ports  . 

15,905 

181. 918 

197,823 

\    MCKSSR 

Consamed 

13,000 

70,000 

83,000 

1 

• 

Foreign  ports... 

124,474 

3,611 

128,086 

Jan.  1, 1888,  to  Dec.  31,1888.. 

Domestic  ports  . 

20,404 

212,078 

232,482 

'    M8,SST 

1 

Consumed 

13,000 

75,000 

88,000 

Foreign  ports... 

187, 102 

5.900 

148,002 

Jan.  ],  1889.  to  Deo.  31,1889.. 

Domestic  ports  . 

60,000 

248,648 

308,643 

641.646 

1 

1 

.  Consumed 

15,000 

75,000 

90,000    ' 
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DeMM  Btatement  of  total  foreign  and  ooa9twUothipment9  and  looal  consumption  of  South 

Carolina  rook  Miioe  June  X,  1874 — Continaed. 

[Lone  tons.] 


Period 


Jan.  1,  1800.  to  Dec.  31. 1800. 


Jan.  1,  1801,  to  Deo.  31«  1801. 


Jan.  1,  1802,  to  Deo.  81, 1803 


Jan.  1.  1808,  to  Deo.  81, 1888. 


Jan.  1,  1804,  to  Dec  81. 1804. 


Jan.  1,  1806,  to  Deo.  31, 1806. 


Jan.  1,  1898,  to  Deo.  81,1800. 


Jan.  1,  1807,  to  Deo.  81, 1807. 


Shipments  and 

TIji&nfArt; 

Charles- 

oonsnmption. 

ton. 
66,000 

Foreign  ports... 

72,241 

Domestic  ports  . 

1^000 

213, 757 

Consumed 

13,000 

85,000 

Foreign  ports. . . 

04.628 

4,056 

Domestio  ports  . 

22,000 

252,088 

Consomed 

14.000 

88,250 

Foreign  ports... 

106,150 

5,052 

Domestic  ports  . 

80,425 

148,000 

Ckmsnmed 

16,000 

00,000 

Foreign  ports... 

160,267 

175 

Domestic  ports  . 

22,872 

160.042 

Consumed 

15,000 

147,818 

Foreign  ports. .. 

114,156 

12,417 

Domestic  ports . 

21,000 

164,868 

Consomed 

12,888 

186,000 

Foreign  ports... 

114.430 

10,000 

Domestio  ports  . 

0,600 

156,866 

Consumed 

12,100 

180,000 

Foreign  ports. . . 

118,861 

12,000 

Domestic  ports  . 

12,000 

130,072 

Consumed 

10,000 

126.000 

Foreign  ports... 

76,108 

1,800 

Domestic  ports . 

10,000 

120,872 

Consumed 

12,000 

180,000 

Totol. 

127,241 
228.757 
08,000 
90,188 
274,068 
102.250 
110,202 
179,025 
105,000 
156.482 
183,814 
162,818 
128,572 
176,863 
147, 688 
124.620 
165,356 
142,100 
126,861 
142,072 
135,000 
76,408 
189,872 
142,000 


Total  for 
each  year. 


403.098 


475,616 


394,227 


602.504 


450,108 


481,976 


402,423 


>    868,280 


TENNESSEE. 

The  following  r6i>ort  by  Mr.  Lncias  P.  Brown  shows  the  development 
of  the  indastry  in  Tennessee,  and  especially  of  the  new  Maary  County 
district: 

THE  PHOSPHATE  BOOK  DEPOSITS  OF  TENNESSEE  DUBINa  1897. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  DISTRICT. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  seems  best  to  take  up  the  three  distinct 
and  separate  fields  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  The 
Mount  Pleasant  field,  therefore,  first  engages  our  attention.  The  exist- 
ence of  valuable  deposits  in  this  district  was  first  discovered  by  3.  Q. 
Weatherly,  of  Palestine,  Lewis  County,  in  January,  1896.  For  busi- 
ness reasons  no  effort  was  at  that  time  made  to  develop  them,  but 
about  July  15  of  that  year  work  was  begun  in  mining,  and  has  since 
that  time  steadily  progressed.  The  first  mining  done  was  in  the  town 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  field.  This  place 
is  in  Maury  County,  11  miles  southwest  of  the  county  seat,  Columbia, 
on  the  Nashville,  Florence  and  Sheffield  Bailroad,  a  branch  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  system.  Although  it  lies  in  one  edge  of  the 
field  it  is  the  center  of  operations  in  the  district.    The  field  itself  is 
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about  4  by  6  miles  in  extent,  with  the  long  diameter  approximately  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  the  railway.  It  probably  does  not  extend 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  railway  and  about  5  miles  to  the 
east  of  it.  Except  where  erosion,  in  the  valleys  of  the  branches  and 
creeks,  has  reduced  the  level  of  the  country  below  the  phosphate  hori- 
zon, practically  all  this  area  is  underlaid  by  phosphate  deposits  of 
varying  thickness  and  degrees  of  richness. 

Geologically  this  deposit  is  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  belonging  in  the 
Capitol  limestone,  a  member  of  the  Nashville  (Cincinnati)  formation. 
The  Nashville  beds  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Saftbrd,  the  num- 
bering beginning  at  the  bottom : 

(1)  The  Orthis  bed.  about  60  feet  thick,  represents  a  horizon  easily  recognized 
throughout  the  Silurian  Basin  of  middle  Tennessee.  Its  distinotiTe  characteristics, 
some  of  its  layers  usually  being  made  up  wholly  of  shells  of  OrtkU  tesludinaria, 
make  it  an  excellent  guide  rock  for  the  next  formation,  which  is — 

(2)  The  Capitol  limestone,  a  granular,  current-formed,  and  hence  laminar  lime- 
stone, showing  cross-stratification.  The  average  thickness  may  be  placed  at  about 
60  feet. 

(3)  The  Dove  limestone,  10  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  mostly  a  compact,  dove-colored 
limestone. 

(4)  Upon  the  Dove  lies  the  VTard  limestone,  28  feet  thick,  parts  of  which  are  much 
like  the  Capitol  limestione,  laminated,  and  showing  current  action. 

All  these  rocks  are  more  or  less  phosphatic,  but  it  is  the  Capitol 
division  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  phosphate,  and  the  thickness 
of  workable  beds  in  this  averages  about  6  feet 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  origin  of  all  the  phosphate  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  district,  with  an  exception  to  be  noticed  later,  lies  in 
the  leaching  of  certain  highly  phosphatic  limestone.  This  leaching  has 
come  firom  the  long-continued  action  of  atmospheric  waters  sinking 
through  the  soil,  dissolving  and  carrying  away  the  comparatively  solu- 
ble calcium  carbonate,  and  leaving  behind  the  less  soluble  phosphate. 
This,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  origin  of  what  is  known  as 
^<  hard  rock."  This  has  been  found,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  at  one 
point,  in  very  small  amount,  and  is  interesting  in  the  main  only  firom  a 
geologic  standpoint.  It  is  of  as  close  a  texture  as  the  oolitic  Devonian 
phosphate,  light  cream  in  color,  showing  in  the  mass  rose-colored  streaks 
and  concentric  rose-colored  circles  several  inches  apart,  at  the  center  of 
which  is  a  mass  of  blue  rock  of  varying  size,  but  usually  comparatively 
small.  The  structure  clearly  indicates  that  the  whole  rock  was  origi- 
nally blue,  of  exactly  the  character  of  the  central  mass,  and  that  the 
buff  or  cream  color  and  concentric  rosy  rings  are  the  result  of  weather- 
ing. The  origin  of  this  hard  rock  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the 
phosphatic  limestone  from  which  the  main  body  of  the  deposit  was 
derived,  modified  in  chemical  character  by  local  conditions  as  yet  unex- 
plained. 

The  phosphatic  limestone  is  usually  slaty-blue  in  color  and  granular 
and  firm  in  texture,  containing  nearly  50  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.' 


1  See  table  of  analyses,  p.  651. 
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The  color  is  probably  dae  to  organic  matter,  and  on  weathering  changes 
first  to  a  light  pearl-gray  and  then  to  a  dirty  light  brown  or  gray.  Its 
origin  is  difficult  to  accoant  for,  as  it  seems  to  be  essentially  a  local 
change  in  the  character  of  the  phosphate  stratum,  which  is  found 
wherever  the  Capitol  limestone  occurs  throughout  middle  Tennessee,  but 
is  usually  of  very  different  character.  Information  on  this  subject  is 
needed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  good  work  in  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  the  changes  in  this  stratum  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  De- 
vonian phosphate.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  causes  operated  in  each 
case.  Although  of  such  wide  distribution,  only  at  a  very  few  points 
outside  the  Mount  Pleasant  district  is  the  phosphate  stratum  of  suffi- 
ciently high  grade  to  justify  mining.  This  means  that  the  rock  must  con- 
tain not  less  than  70  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime;  of  lower  grade  material, 
particularly  of  rock  less  than  60  per  cent,  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
throughout  this  region.  The  rock  loses  value  in  phosphoric  acid  by  an 
admixture  of  sand  or  clay,  and  at  some  points,  as  in  the  southern  edge 
of  Maury  Gounty,  where  the  deposit  is  very  thick,  it  becomes  a  sand- 
stone carrying  only  4  or  5  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  Lower 
Silurian  regions  of  central  Kentucky  very  much  the  same  rock  has 
been  observed,  but  in  small  amount.^  The  presence  of  this  and  similar 
materials  accounts  for  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  agricultural  lands 
where  it  is  found  both  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  as  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  considered 
that  there  is  only  one  variety  of  Mount  Pleasant  rock.  This  rock  is  in 
color  grayish  or  reddish  brown  to  creamy  white,  very  i>orous,  soft,  and 
light,  and  occurs  in  plates  of  varying  thickness  and  size,  but  rarely 
more  than  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  These  plates  are  packed 
closely  together  into  stratum  resembling  a  loosely  built  wall  of  dry 
masonry.  This  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  contour  of  the  surface, 
but  is  not  always  of  the  same  thickness,  changes  in  the  limestone  bot- 
tom, or  rather  differences  of  weathering  in  the  original  limestone,  modi- 
fying this  characteristic.  A  cubic  yard  of  rock  in  the  bank  yields  about 
1,400  pounds  of  merchantable  rock.  The  overburden  consists  only  of 
loose  earth  and  fully  disintegrated  phosphates,  and  varies  from  an  inch 
or  two  to  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness,  except  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
field,  where  it  becomes  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  profitable  removal, 
and  its  nature  apparently  renders  underground  mining  impracticable. 
Toward  the  eastern  limits  the  field  also  rises  much  higher  above  the 
hydraulic  level  than  is  the  case  near  Mount  Pleasant. 

Methods  of  mining. — ^AU  mining  is  done  by  hand,  machinery  being 
impracticable,  and  is  all  open-cut  work.  The  procedure  may  be  said  to  be 
about  as  follows:  The  ground  having  first  been  thoroughly  prospected, 
and  after  a  mill  (if  one  is  built),  dry  sheds,  tram  tracks,  etc.,  are  com- 
pleted, actual  mining  operations  are  begun  by  stripping  the  overbur- 
den for,  say,  100  feet  back  from  the  outcrop,  or  from  the  main  tram  track, 
as  the  case  may  be.    This  may  be  done  by  hand,  but  scrapers  are 

1  Report  of  Grool.  Survey  of  Kentiioky,  chemical  analyses  A,  part  3, 1890,  p.  83  et  aeq. 
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preferable.  The  mining  force  then  works  with  only  picks,  shovels,  and 
crowbars,  until  a  long  working  face  is  established. '  This  gives  room  for 
the  economical  employment  of  a  large  force  if  so  desired.  The  mining 
practice  and  the  preparation  of  the  rock  for  market  vary  somewhat  in 
the  different  mines,  and  are  as  yet  in  a  measure  tentative,  but  the 
methods  of  one  of  the  best-equipped  plants  in  the  field  are  as  follows: 
As  the  foice  is  advanced  spurs  from  the  main  tram  tracks  keep  pace 
with  it,  the  car  being  pushed  right  against  the  fa-ce,  leaving  room  only 
for  the  miner  to  work.  No  blasting  is  necessary,  except  occasionally 
to  remove  a  limestone  '^chimney"  in  extending  the  track,  the  rock  yield- 
ing easily  to  assaults  upon  it  with  pick  and  crowbar.  The  rock  as 
mined  is  divided  into  two  classes,  *<lump^  and  ^^muck.''  The  former 
goes  directly  to  the  dry  kilns,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  smaller 
pieces  of  rock,  ^^  spalls,"  etc.,  is  trammed  to  a  washer,  where  a  powerful 
stream  of  water  from  an  hydraulic  is  turned  on  it,  washing  out  through 
a  screen  the  earth  and  finest  material.  What  fails  to  pass  this  screen 
is  then  elevated  and  passed  over  a  screen  with  2^-inch  mesh.  The 
screenings  from  this  are  carried  (in  trams)  to  a  special  kiln  and  dried; 
the  rock  larger  than  2^  inches  goes  to  the  same  kilns  as  '^  lump."  These 
kilns  are  built  under  a  shed  and  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the  mine 
tracks.  The  latter,  being  extended  to  the  top  of  the  sheds,  serve  to 
allow  the  cars  loaded  with  mine  rock  to  be  run  in  above  the  kilns  and 
dumped,  obviating  one  handling.  The  kilns  themselves  are  essentially 
the  same  as  are  used  in  Florida  for  drying  '^hard  rock,"  being  simply 
a  pile  of  cord  wood  constructed  in  the  desired  shape,  upon  which  the 
rock  is  dumped.  No  machine  dryers  have  thus  far  been  used.  The 
dry  sheds  are  built  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  kilns,  so  that 
mining  operations  may  not  be  interrupted.  The  kilns,  of  course,  may 
be  of  any  desired  size,  but  the  average  contains  about  300  tons.  The 
complete  burning  of  the  wood  takes  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  about 
sixty  hours  after  firing  the  rock  is  ready  to  draw.  It  is  then  conveyed 
to  the  crusher,  the  top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  kilns. 
Here  it  is  reduced  to  about  a  4-inch  size,  and  goes  next  to  a  series  of 
screens  into  which  also  the  ^^muck"  less  than  2^  inches  is  passed.  By 
a  system  of  sizing  and  recrushing  a  portion  of  the  material  the  rock  is 
divided  into  three  grades.  The  8-inch  and  above  is  the  highest  grade, 
containing  least  iron  and  aluminum  and  most  bone  phosphate.  Between 
3  inches  and  f  inch  is  the  next  grade,  and  all  below  f  inch  is  ground 
and  sacked,  being  sold  to  small  fertilizer  companies  or  to  the  farmer 
for  direct  application.  This  system  of  preparation  is  based  on  the 
higher  quality  of  the  "lump"  mentioned  below  (see  "Chemistry").  It 
saves  the  small  material,  "  spalls,"  etc.,  which  might  otherwise  be  lost, 
and  making  use  of  all  the  rock,  is  economical.  No  cleaning  with  log 
washers,  etc.,  is  now  done  in  the  field,  although  an  experimental  plant 
for  this  purpose  is  now  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs.  Cajot  et  Oie. 
Those  mines  not  equipped  with  a  mill  simply  dry  the  rock  in  kilns, 
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break  it  to  the  required  size  with  hammers,  and  either  screen  it  or 
depend  on  the  handlfng  once  or  twice  with  ballast  forks  to  cleanse  it. 

Chemistry. — The  Mount  Pleasant  phosphate  contains  no  unusual 
ingredients,  nor  does  it  differ  essentially  in  chemical  composition  from 
other  high-grade  rock  phosphates  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  blue  rock  of  Tennessee  (the  Devonian  of  the  Swan 
Greek  region)  by  its  higher  content  of  bone  phosphate  and  iron  and 
alumina  and  by  containing  no  pyrite«  The  iron  and  alumina  are  pres- 
ent in  about  equal  prox>ortion8,  and  seem  to  exist  not  as  phosphates 
but  as  oxides  or  silicates.  The  flekct  that  the  larger  pieces  of  rock, 
which  show  a  comparatively  small  surface  in  comparison  with  their 
cubic  contents,  contain  comparatively  little  iron  and  alumina,  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  derivation  of  these  materials  from  the  surface  soil 
through  suspension  in  the  circulating  waters. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  the  writer,  were  chiefly  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  they  show  distinctly  the  character  of  the  rock: 

Analyaes  of  pkosphaie  rook  from  Tonne8$ee. 


CoDBtitaents. 


Moisture 

Phoephorus  acid 

Iron  oxide ^ . 

Alamina 

Carbonic  acid 

Lime  carbonate 

Snlphurio  acid 

Sand  and  insoluble  mat- 
ter  

Magnesia 

Organic  matter  and  wa- 
ter of  combination 

Fluorine  and  nndeter 
mined 

Lime  (CaO) 

Tribasio  phosphate  of 
lime  (or  bone  phos- 
phate) on  dry  basis. . . 


Monnt 
PleaaMit 
rock 
from 
mfoe, 
withoat 
prepara- 
tion. 


FereerU, 
1.06 
34.69 
2.39 
3.36 
1.40 
3.18 
1.68 

4.06 
.69 

2.64 

1.39 
46.76 


Lump 
rook 
from  near 
bottom 
of  stra- 
tum. 


PeremU. 
0.33 
37.61 

2.62 


76. 42       82. 25 


Average 
of  aev- 

eral  anal 

yses  of 

rock 

from  one 
mine, 
ready 

for  ship- 
ment 


Per  eent. 
0.63 
36.89 


3.53 


Same, 
flroma 

different 
mine, 
ready 

for  ship- 
ment. 


Per  eent. 
0.90 
37.11 

3.97 


3.39 


Haid 

rook  of 

Monnt 

Pleasant, 

from 

property 

ofCajot 

et  Cie. 


Unaltered 
limestone. 


Per  eent. 
0.69 
37.22 

2.84 


Percent. 

0.27 
22.69 

1.46 

18. 11 
41.16 


3.97 


80.42 


79.90 


1.78 


87.14 


49.38 
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Oampanies. — The  mining  companies  in  the  field,  with  their  impiove- 
ments,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Tennessee  Phosphate  Company  mines  at  Ridley,  1  mile  north  of  Monnt  Pleasant. 
Principal  office,  LonisyiUe,  Kentucky.  Capacity,  60,000  tons  per  annum.  Improve- 
ments  consist  of  faU  mine  equipment  of  tram  traeks,  oars,  etc.,  hydranlio  washer 
and  screens,  with  elevating  machinery,  storage  bins  for  3,000  tons  of  rook,  three 
large  dry  sheds,  Gates  crusher,  engines  to  ran  machinery,  elevators,  ete.^in  shorty 
a  fully  equipped  mill  plant.  The  automatic  car-loading  device  of  this  oompany,  by 
means  of  which  forty  cars  daily  can  be  loaded  by  the  labor  of  two  men,  IsespedaUy 
worth  notice. 

La  Compagnie  GMn^rale  des  Phosphates  de  la  Florlde.  Capital,  5,000,000  firanos. 
Principal  office,  88  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris.  Mines  about  2  miles  nortiieast  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  at  Solita,  where  work  has  just  been  begroxi,  and  where  they  have  only 
tram  trades,  etc.,  by  way  of  improvements.    Capacity  will  be  about  90,000  tons. 

J.  H.  Carpenter  Sl  Co.  Mines  about  2  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Pleasant,  at 
Solita.  Improvements  consist  of  3,000  feet  of  broad*gauge  railway  track  from  minsa 
to  main-line  railway,  dry  sheds,  shoiw,  track  scales,  and  trains  to  foUy  eqnip  mine. 
Capacity,  about  30,000  tons. 

J.  R.  Bryan  ^  Co.  Principal  offices  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Mines  about  I  mile  north- 
east of  Monnt  Pleasant.  Improvements  consist  of  several  hundred  feet  of  railway 
track,  dry  sheds^  etc. 

Alphonse  Ci^ot  &  Co.  Principal  offices  at  42  Rue  des  Chauss^es  d'Autin,  Paris. 
American  offices  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Capital  stock  (paid  up),  1,800,000  fraoes. 
Mines  about  2  miles  east  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  elsewhere.  Improvements  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  consist  of  washer,  Delplace  dryer,  etc.  This  plant  is  in  a 
measure  experimental.    Capacity  is  expected  to  be  40,000  to  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

Elk  Mineral  Company  are  not  miners,  bnt  handle  ground  rock.  Output  during 
1898  probably  about  10,000  tons. 

Blue  Grass  Phosphate  Company.  Principal  office,  NaahviUe,  Tennessee.  Improve- 
ments consist  of  dry  sheds,  tram  tracks,  eto.  Mines  on  eastern  edge  of  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant. 

J.  W.  Harder  &  Co.  Offioes  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Mines  about  1  mile  soulbeaat  of 
the  viUage. 

These  are  the  principal  producers.  There  are  a  few  miners  on  a  small 
scale  who  sell  rock  to  buyers  for  factories  or  to  larger  operators.  Farm- 
ers also  occasionally  mine  a  few  tons  when  there  is  little  work.  As 
their  rock  is  all  sold  <<  green,"  and  mnst  be  dried,  crnshed|  and  screened, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  cheap,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  paid. 
The  amount  so  produced  is  not  large. 

THE  BLUE  BOCK  DI0TUOT. 

This  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Hayes  in  this  report  for 
1894,  pages  610  et  seq.  It  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  again. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  phosphates  upon 
the  industry  in  the  Blue  Bock  district  was  most  disastrous.  Mount 
Pleasant  furnished  a  higher  grade  of  rock  at  less  cost,  and,  above  all, 
was  supplied  with  transportation,  so  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
district  took  the  greater  share  of  the  business.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  any  blue  rock  continued  to  be  sold;  but  it  has  such  excellent 
quality  for  the  manufacturer  that  miners  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
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oomiiete  with  Monnt  Pleasant  in  cost  free  on  board  cars  are  still  ship- 
ping rocky  and  the  total  shipments  from  the  district  during  1897  were 
by  no  means  insignificant.  Not  all  the  shipments,  however,  were  of 
bine  rock  (Devonian),  as  several  hundred  tons  of  rock  from  the  geologi- 
cal horizon  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  fields  have  been  shipped  from  Oen- 
terville.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  production  of  this  field  will  be 
lessened  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  producers  operating  are  as  follows : 

8ontbwe0tem  Phosphate  Company.  Principal  offloe  at  Nashville.  Mines  on 
8wan  Creek  and  FaUs  Branch,  in  Hickman  Coanty. 

Robin  Jones,  receiver  for  the  Swan  Creek  Phosphate  Company.  Office  at  Monnt 
Pleasant,  Tennessee.    Mines  on  Haw  Branch,  etc.,  in  Hickman  Coanty. 

Dnok  River  Phosphate  Mining  Company.  Operating  under  lease  from  the  receiver 
of  the  Duck  River  Phosphate  Company.  The  mines  are  in  Tottys  Bend  of  Dnok 
River,  and  are  fuUy  equipped  with  air  drills,  mine  tracks,  mill  plant,  etc. 

J.  H.  Daniel  A  Co.  Office  at  Twomey,  Hickman  Coanty.  Mines  at  Twomey  and 
Centerville. 

Tennessee  Phosphate  Company.    Offices,  etc.,  as  given  above. 

PERRT  COUNTY  DISTRICT. 

The  geologic  relations  of  this  field  have  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Hayes,  in  this  report  for  1894.  Since  that  paper  was  written, 
further  exploration  of  the  breccia  deposits  has  shown  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  high-grade  rock,  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
in  appearance,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  composition  from  the  hard  rock 
of  Florida.  Such  a  result  of  prospecting  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Hayes. 
Whfle  a  good  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  in  this  section,  the 
ground  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  extent  of  the  deposits,  and  no  shipments  have  been  made, 
BO  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  the  cost  of  production. 
The  rock  is  apparently  of  high  grade,  and  could  enter  the  foreign  mar- 
ket with  New  Orleans  as  i>oint  of  shipment  provided  sufficiently  good 
rates  were  obtained  for  shipment  down  the  Tennessee  Biver,  from  which 
the  deposits  are  distant  about  4  miles.  The  Perry  Phosphate  Company, 
with  offices  at  iEStna,  Hickman  Oounty,  controls  the  deposits.  An  aver- 
age of  six  analyses  made  by  the  writer  showed  1.67  per  cent  iron  and 
alumina,  80.93  i>er  cent  bone  phosphate,  and  4.52  per  cent  lime  carbonate. 

OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  miners  in  Tennessee  during  1898  api>ears  to  be  only 
fftir.  Only  estimates  of  cost  are  obtainable,  but  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation puts  cost,  free  on  board  at  the  mines,  at  $1.25  to  $1,35.  As  the 
highest  figures  at  which  rock  is  now  being  sold  in  the  field  are  $1.75 
and  the  average  probably  $1.50,  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  slight 
Of  late  demand  has  increased  and  operators  seem  more  hopeful,  but 
whether  this  improvement  is  permanent  remains  to  be  seen.  The  rock 
has  been  well  received  abroad,  and  if  freight  rates  continue  to  permit 
it  this  business  may  increase  to  considerable  proportions.    The  fact 
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that  the  manufacturers'  mills  will  grind  three  times  as  much  of  this 
rock  in  a  given  time  as  of  Florida  hard  rock  of  the  same  grade,  should 
offset  in  good  measure  the  slightly  greater  iron  and  alumina  of  the 
Tennessee  product.  The  working  qualities  of  the  Tennessee  rock  are 
good,  and  it  produces  a  high-grade  acid  phosphate  when  properly 
handled. 

Production  of  phoaphaU  rock  in  Tennesaeefor  ISSi. 

[Long  tons.] 


Month. 


:  Cenlerrille 
difltriot. 


January 1, 509 

February  |      1, 429 


March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 


Year 


1,888 
1,771 
1,571 
1,564 
1,861 
2,729 
2,450 
2,376 
2,121 
1,750 


23,019 


Mount 
Pleasant 
district. 

Total. 

6,905 

8,414 

6,845 

8,274 

6,537 

8,425 

8,242 

10, 013 

9,299 

10,870 

5,013 

6,577 

8,833 

10,694 

7,123 

9,852 

9,729 

12, 179 

10,488 

12,864 

8,964 

11,085 

10,232 

11,982 

98, 210     121, 229 


Pho9pkaie  BhipmenU  from  Maury  County y  TeniiMfee,  in  1896, 


Month. 


Long  tonai 


July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


350 
2,582 
2,566 
2,240 
4,809 
6,831 


Total 19,378 
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Shipments  of  phosphate  rock  from  Tennessee  during  1S97. 


r 


Month. 


January  — 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember.. 
December  a. 


Total 


Mount 
PleaARDt 
1    diBtrict. 

Long  tons. 

Blue  Rock 
district. 

Lojig  t<nu. 

7,185 

1,110 

7,583 

1,031 

6,059 

1,491 

8,527 

1,373 

7,835 

1,173 

7,352 

1,112 

7,869 

1,463 

7,197 

2,331 

9,858 

2,053 

10,512 

1,978 

10, 516 

1,753 

9,330 
99,823 

1,500 

18,367 

Total. 


Long  tons. 

8,295 

8,614 

7,550 

9,900 

9,008 

8,464 

9,332 

9,528 

11, 910 

12,490 

12,269 

10,830 


a  Estimated. 

The  value  of  the  99,823  tons  shipped  fh>m  Mount  Pleasant  district 
was  9149,234,  and  the  Bine  Bock  district  shipments  of  18,367  tons 
amounted  to  $33,979,  making  a  total  value  of  $183,213  for  the  118,190 
long  tons  shipped  from  Maury  Oounty  during  1897. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  shipments  for 
consumption : 

Shipn^enU  of  phosphate  rock  from  Tennessee  during  1897  to  dameetie  or  foreign  points. 


Shipped  to- 


Domestic  points 
Foreign  ports  . . 

Total  .... 


Moant  PleM- 
ant  district. 

Blue  Rook 
district. 

Total. 

Long  tont. 
73,841 
25,982 

Long  tons. 
18,367 

Long  tons. 
92,208 
25,982 

99,823 

18,367 

118, 190 
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IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fertilizers  of  all  kiuds  into 
the  United  States  from  1868  to  1897 : 

Fertilizers  imported  and  entered  for  ooneumption  in  the  United  States,  1868  to  1897, 


Year  ending — 


June  30— 

1868.. 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882-. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 
Dec.  31— 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


Qaano. 


Quantity. 


LoTig  tims. 
99,668 
13,480 
47, 747 
94,344 
15,279 

6,755 
10, 767 
23,925 
19,384 
25,580 
23, 122 
17,704 

8,619 
23, 452 
46,699 
25, 187 
28,090 
20,934 

13,520 

10.195 
7,381 

15,991 
4,642 

11, 937 
3,073 
5,856 
5,757 
4,270 
6,532 
4,930 


Yalne. 


$1, 336, 761 
217,004 
1, 414, 872 
3, 313, 914 
423, 322 
167, 711 
261, 085 
539, 808 
710, 135 
873,459 
849,607 
634,546 
108,733 
399,552 
854,463 
537,080 
588,033 
393,039 

306,584 

252,265 

125, 112 

313,956 

59,580 

199, 044 

46, 014 

97, 889 

105,991 

51,642 

79, 815 

55, 715 


Cmde  phosphatea  and  other 
Babatancea  uaed  for  fer- 
tilizing purpoaea. 


Quantity. 


Long  Um», 


133,956 
96,586 
35,119 
40,068 

82,608 

53,100 

36,405 

35,661 

31, 191 

29.743 

92, 476 

106,549 

126,820 

80,088 

113, 955 

200,598 


Value. 


$88,864 

61,529 

90,817 

105, 703 

83,342 

218, 110 

243, 467 

212, 118 

164,849 

195, 875 

285,089 

"  223,283 

317,068 

918,835 

1, 437, 442 

798, 116 

406,233 

611, 284 

1, 179, 724 
644,301 
329, 013 
403,205 
262,787 
214, 671 
666,061 
718, 871 
904,247 
450, 379 
639,858 
970,836 


Total  value. 


$1, 425, 625 

278,533 

1,505,689 

3, 419, 617 

506,664 

385,821 

504.552 

751, 926 

874,984 

1,069,334 

1, 134, 696 

857,829 

425, 801 

1, 318, 387 

2, 291. 905 

1, 335, 196 

994,266 

1, 004, 323 

1, 486, 308 
896, 566 
454, 125 
717, 161 
312, 367 
413, 715 
712, 075 
816, 760 

1, 010, 238 
502, 021 
719, 673 

1, 026, 551 


SULPHUR  AND  PYRITES. 


By  Edwabd  W.  Pabeeb. 


SUIiPHUR. 
PRODUCTION. 


Oompared  with  the  domestic  consumption  of  solphor,  the  production 
in  this  country  continues  to  be  of  small  proportions.  The  United  States 
consumes  annually  about  135,000  short  tons  of  sulphur,  in  addition  to 
the  iron  pyrites,  domestic  and  imported,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  largest  production  of  sulphur  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  records  are  obtainable,  was  in  1896,  when  the  output  amounted 
to  5,260  short  tons,  valued  at  $87,200.  The  average  yearly  production 
for  the  sixteen  years  previous  to  1896  was  1,372  tons.  The  largest  pro- 
duction in  this  period  was  in  1887,  when  3,000  tons  were  mined  in  Utah 
by  the  Dickert  and  Myers  Sulphur  Company,  now  out  of  existence. 
In  two  years,  1888  and  1890,  no  production  was  reported.  During  1897 
the  production  was  2,275  short  tons,  only  43  per  cent  of  the  amount 
produced  in  1896,  but  an  increase  of  68  per  cent  over  the  average  yearly 
production  in  the  sixteen  years  preceding  1896.  The  increased  output 
in  1896  was  due  to  the  operations  of  the  Frasch  process  in  Louisiana. 
This  process  consists  in  melting  the  sulphur  by  superheated  water,  and- 
pumping  or  forcing  it  to  the  surface.  The  principles  of  the  <^  air  lift" 
pump  have  recently  been  applied  to  this  enterprise.  About  80  per  cent 
of  the  product  in  1896  was  firom  the  Louisiana  deposit.  These  works 
were  shut  down  the  greater  part  of  1897,  and  the  production  there 
was  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  the  preceding  year.  The 
mines  of  Black  Bock,  Utah,  produced  about  the  same  amount  as  in 
1896,  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  total  product  in  1897.  The 
Utah  deposits  are  extensive,  and  yield  an  excellent  quality  of  sulphur, 
but  owing  to  the  expense  attaching  to  railroad  transportation  the 
product  has  been  restricted  to  a  comparatively  local  market.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  report  (May,  1898)  the  prices  of  sulphur  have 
advanced  to  unusually  high  figures — more  than  one  and  one-half  times 
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the  average  for  1897.  The  advance  has  been  due  to  the  existence  of 
hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  sulphur  being  classed 
as  contraband  of  war,  and  the  United  States  being  dependent  chiefly 
upon  foreign  sources  for  her  supply.  It  is  possible  that  this  condition 
of  affairs,  particularly  the  incentive  of  remunerative  returns  conse- 
quent upon  the  advance  in  prices,  will  not  only  stimulate  production 
in  the  two  regions  mentioned,  but  attract  attention  to  and  cause  the 
early  development  of  other  properties. 

Owners  of  the  sulphur  deposits  in  western  Texas  have  been  actively 
pushing  the  work  of  thoroughly  prosi)ecting  the  locality,  but  the 
information  fhrnished  to  the  Survey  as  to  the  extent  and  economic 
value  of  the  sulphur  has  been  given  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  be  published  until  all  formalities  necessary  to  perfection  of 
title,  etc,  have  been  complied  with. 

Sulphur  deposits  in  eastern  Texas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Beaumont,  have  attracted  attention,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  develop  them.  A  plant  for  mining  the  sulphur  and  for  making  sul- 
phuric acid  is  to  be  constructed  about  4  miles  from  Beaumont,  on  the 
Sabine  and  East  Texas  railroad.  With  the  United  States  at  present 
depending  upon  the  island  of  Sicily  for  five-sixths  of  her  sulphur  sup- 
ply, and  upon  foreign  sources  generally  for  98  per  cent  of  her  total 
consumption,  and  with  this  article  declared  contraband  of  war,  it 
would  seem  that  the  present  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American  sulphur  deposits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  product  of  sulphur  in  the  United 
States  since  1880: 

Sulphur  product  of  the  United  States  einoe  ISSO, 


Ye»r. 


1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


Short  tons. 

600 

600 

600 

1,000 

500 

715 

2.500 

3,000 


$21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
27,000 
12,000 
17, 875 
75,000 

100,000 


Year. 


1889 

1890. 

1891 

1892 

1893. 

1894. 

1895 

1896. 

1897. 


QoADtity. 


Short  tont. 
450 


1,200 
2,688 
1,200 
500 
1,800 
5,260 
2,275 


Value. 


$7,850 


39,600 
80,640 
42,000 
20,000 
42,000 
87,200 
45,590 
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DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION. 


Id  discossing  the  production,  importations,  and  consumption  of  sul- 
phur, the  use  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  considered.  During  the  past  decade  iron  pyrites  has  become  a  for- 
midable rival  to  sulphur,  but  it  is  for  the  past  seven  years  only  that  reli- 
able statistics  are  available.  Previous  to  1884  pyrites  was  included  with 
other  sulphur  ores  in  the  reports  of  imi>orts  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  From  1887  to  1891  iron  pyrites  was  included  with  other 
iron  ores.  From  1884  to  1887  and  since  1891  iron  pyrites  containing 
not  more  than  3.5  per  cent  of  copper  has  been  reported  separately.  In 
1887  the  pyrites  imported  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
16,578  long  tons,  and  the  domestic  product  was  only  52,000  long  tons. 
Four  years  later  (1891),  when  the  imports  were  next  reported,  they 
amounted  to  100,648  long  tons  and  the  domestic  product  more  than 
doubled.  Assuming  that  the  pyrites,  imported  and  domestic,  contained 
an  average  of  45  per  cent  of  sulphur,  it  is  seen  that  in  1891  93,233  long 
tons  of  sulphur  was  displaced  by  pyrites,  of  which  45,292  long  tons  was 
from  imported  ores.  In  the  same  year  it  is  shown  that  the  imports  of 
crude  sulphur  amounted  to  116,971  long  tons,  against  162,674  long  tons 
in  1890,  a  decrease  of  45,703  long  tons,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  imported  pyrites.  The  imports  of 
sulphur  decreased  again  about  16,000  long  tons  in  1892,  while  the  sul- 
phur contents  of  imported  pyrites  increased  about  23,000  long  tons. 
In  1893  there  was  an  increase  of  4,600  long  tons  in  the  imports  of  sul- 
phur, an  increase  of  over  19,000  long  tons  in  the  sulphur  contents  of 
imported  pyrites,  and  a  decrease  of  over  15,000  long  tons  in  the  sulphur 
contents  of  domestic  pyrites.  Previous  to  this,  since  1887,  there  had 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  pyrites.  In  1894  is 
seen  an  increase  of  nearly  20,000  long  tons  in  the  imports  of  sulphur, 
and  of  13,573  long  tons  of  sulphur  in  domestic  pyrites,  and  a  decrease 
of  13,119  long  tons  in  sulphur  contained  in  foreign  pyrites.    During 

1895  the  imports  of  sulphur  showed  a  decrease  of  4,000  tons.  The  pro- 
duction of  domestic  pyrites  also  decreased,  the  sulphur  contents  being 
3,000  tons  less  than  in  1894,  while  the  sulphur  contents  of  imported 
pyrites  in  1895  were  11,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.    In 

1896  there  was  an  increase  all  along  the  line,  the  total  sulphur  con- 
sumption showing  a  gain  of  32,500  tons  over  the  preceding  year. 
Another  large  increase  in  the  total  consumption  is  indicated  in  the 
returns  for  1897.  The  aggregate  was  35,000  tons  more  than  in  1896. 
This  increase  was  entirely  in  the  use  of  iron  pyrites.  The  production 
of  domestic  pyrites  increased  nearly  28,000  long  tons,  the  sulphur  con- 
tents showing  an  increase  of  about  12,500  tons.  The  sulphur  contents 
of  imported  pyrites,  as  estimated,  increased  26,700  tons,  while  sulphur, 
imported  and  domestic,  shows  a  decrease  of  about  4,200  tons.  In  the 
six  years  from  1891  to  1897  the  consumption  of  sulphur  in  the  United 
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States  has  grown  from  211^275  to  319,830  long  tons,  an  increase  of 
108,555  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent.    Comparatively,  the 
domestic  product  of  salphor  has  been  so  small  that  it  has  been  disre^ 
garded  in  the  discussion,  bat  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

E$iimated  oonsumptian  of  sulphur  in  ihs  United  States  from  1891  to  1897. 


1801. 

1892. 

1886. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Sulphur: 

Long 
tcn». 

Long 
Um». 

Long 
Uma, 

Long 
tons. 

Long 
tons. 

Long 
tons. 

Long 
ton: 

Domestic 

1,071 

2,4«0 

1,071 

446 

1,607 

4,696 

2,031 

Imported  (a) 

lift,  871 

100,938 

105,539 

125,241   121,286 

138,168 

186,563 

Sulphur  contents  of 

1 

pyrites:  (b) 

Domestic 

47,  Ml 

49,406 

34,100 

47,678 

44,697 

51,968 

64,440 

Imported 

Total  domes- 

45,292 

68,561 

87,715 

74,696 

85,796 

90,076 

116,796 

tic  consump- 

tion ......... 

211,276 

221,304 

228,425 

247,956   9Ka.8flA   281. Mft 

819.880 

a  Crude  sulphur  only;  does  not  include  flowers  of  sulphur,  reflned  sulphur,  or  sulphur  Iac 
b  Based  on  average  sulphur  contents  of  45  per  cent. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  domestic  production  of  sulphur  has  been 
reduced  from  short  tons  to  long  tons  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  bulk  of  the  sulphur  product  of  the  world  is  obtained  firom  the 
island  of  Sicily,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Oonditions,  therefore, 
which  affect  the  sulphur  industry-of  Sicily  influence  the  sulphur  indus- 
try of  the  world.  In  1896  the  combination  or  '<  trust ''  known  as  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  Sulphur  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  began 
its  operations.  Under  its  contracts  it  secures  control  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  entire  output  of  Sicily,  guaranteeing  the  producers  a  fixed  price  of 
$15.94  per  ton,  with  an  advance  of  1  cent  per  ton  on  every  3  per  cent 
reduction  of  output  ordered,  this  rate  being  based  on  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  340,000  tons.  The  export  duty  previously  imposed  was 
practically  abolished  by  the  Italian  Government,  an  exaction  of  only 
1  lire  per  ton  being  made.  Prices  for  Sicilian  sulphur  had  been  greatly 
demoralized  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  syndicate  taking  hold. 
In  1896  and  the  early  part  of  1896  they  were  the  lowest  ever  known. 
Best  unmixed  seconds  sold  in  New  York  in  March,  1896,  at  $15  per 
ton.  After  this  they  advanced  steadily,  under  the  manipulations  of 
the  syndicate,  until  $25  per  ton  was  reached  in  October.  This  high 
figure,  however,  could  not  be  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  syndicate  and  the  increased  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  declined  until  a  point  about  midway  between  the  above 
extremes  was  reached  in  the  earlier  months  of  1897. 
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The  Anglo- Sicilian  Salphnr  Company  controls  not  only  the  greater 
part  of  the  salphur  product  of  Sicily,  but  also  the  sulphur  recovered  in 
England  from  alkali  waste.  The  first  annual  statement  issued  by  the 
company  ends  with  July  31, 1897.  It  shows  that  the  company  received 
from  the  producers  267,795  tons  of  sulphur  during  the  year.  This 
would  have  been  increased  to  about  300,000  tons  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  some  sulphur  (about  50,000  tons)  remained  to  be  delivered  by 
the  producers  upon  contracts  made  prior  to  the  one  entered  into  with 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  Company.  The  financial  statement  of  the  company 
shows  that  the  gross  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  $340,000. 
From  this  were  deducted  the  expenses  incurred  in  Sicily  and  London, 
about  $05,000,  making  net  profits  amounting  to  about  $245,000.  From 
this  $32,000  was  written  off  for  good  will  and  preliminary  expenses,  and 
the  balance,  after  placing  about  $45,000  to  the  capital  guaranty  fund 
and  the  general  reserve,  was  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders. 

That  the  operations  of  the  syndicate  have  encouraged  the  use  of 
pyrites  in  acid  making  is  evinced  by  the  increased  production  and 
importation  of  this  sulphur  ore.  The  production  of  iron  pyrites  has 
increased  from  99,549  long  tons  m  1895  to  143,201  tons  in  1897.  Im- 
ported pyrites  increased  from  190,435  tons  in  1895  to  259,546  tons  in 
1897.  The  two  show  a  total  increase  of  about  113,000  long  tons,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of  sul- 
phur in  1897.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  familiar  with  the  sulphur 
industry  that  the  minimum  limit  set  by  the  company  as  the  basis  of  its 
contracts 'is  in  excess  of  the  consumptive  demand,  and  that  accumula- 
tions of  sulphur  at  shipping  points  are  bound  to  occur.  Increasing 
consumption  of  pyrites  for  acid  making  will  without  doubt  cause  a  still 
wider  giAf  between  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  Sicilian  sulphur. 
Indications  at  present  are  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  syn- 
dicate will  have  to  order  a  restricted  production,  involving  an  increased 
cost  to  it,  or  obtain  concessions  from  its  original  contracts  with  the 
producers.  Aside  from  the  error  in  making  the  minimum  limit  and  the 
increasing  consumption  of  pyrites,  the  syndicate  is  somewhat  at  the 
mercy  of  independent  miners,  l^ho  are  able  to  sell  sulphur  at  prices 
below  those  at  which  the  syndicate  can  afford  to  sell  under  its  contracts. 

PRICES  OF  SICILIAN  SULPHUR. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Malcomson  has  furnished  the  Survey  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  prices  of  Silician  sulphur,  best  unmixed  seconds,  ex 
steamer  New  York,  for  each  month  during  1896  and  1897  and  up  to 
June,  1898.  The  wide  variation  between  the  extremes  of  prices  in  April 
and  May,  1898,  was  due  to  the  war  with  Spain.  In  each  case  the  lower 
figure  was  for  sulphur  sold  previously  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
The  higher  prices  were  for  spot  sulphur  after  hostilities  began  and 
before  the  syndicate  could  make  arrangements  for  shipping. 
19  G£OL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 36 
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Spot  prices  for  Sicilian  sulphur,  per  long  ton,  ex  steamer  at  New  York. 

1896.  '  1897. 


Bate. 


1898. 


January. 
February 
March . . . 
April 


$15. 50 
15.50 
15.00 
15.50 

May $15.50  to  16.00 

19.00 
19.50 
21.00 
23.00 
25.00 
22.00 
21.00 


J  une 

July 

AujruBt 20.00 


September 
October  . . . 
November  - 
December  . 


22.50  to 

24.  (X)  to' 


19.25 
19.25 


to 


$20.00  to  $20.60  $20.50 

19. 75  20. 50 

20. 00  ^         21. 50 

19.50  I  $21.50  to  35.00 

19.50  !  21.75  to  32.00 

19.25  24.00 

19.75      

20.00      

21.00      

21.00      

21.00    ' 

20.75      


IMPORTS. 

Sulphur  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  JS^>7  to  1S97. 


Year  en<le«l — 


J  urn*  :;0, 1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879. . . 
1880... 
1881... 

1882... 
1883.. 
1884... 
1885... 
1886.. 
1887... 
Deo.  31,1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
18:)2... 
1893- . 
1894.. 
1895.. 
"l896.. 
1897.. 


C'rudo. 


'Quantity.      Valuo. 


Long 
tont. 

24,  544 

18, 151 

23,590 

27,380 

36. 131 

25, 380 

45, 533 

40,990 

39,683 

46,435 

42,963 

48, 102 

70, 370 

87,837 

105. 097 

97,504 

94,540 

105, 112 

96, 839 

117,5:i8 

96,  882 

98.  252 

135, 933 

162, 674 

116,971 

100, 938 

105,539 

125,241 

121, 286 

138, 108 

136, 5G3 


Flowers  of  aul- 
,  phur. 


Ketined. 


All  other. (a) 


$620, 373 
446,547 
678,  642 
819,408 
1.212,448 
7W,  798 
1,301,000 
1,260,491 
1, 259, 472 
1, 475, 250 
1,242,888 
1, 179,  769  j 
1, 575. 533 
2, 024, 121 
2, 713,  485 
2,  62^  402 
2, 288, 946 
2, 242, 697 
1,941,943 
2.  237,  98U 
1,  088, 360 

1,  581,58:5 

2,  068,  208 
2,  762,  95rt 
2,075,192 
2,189.481 
1. 903, 198 

1,  703, 265 
1, 546, 481 
1,967,454 

2,  395, 436 


Quan- 
tity. 

Long 
ton*. 

110 

16 

97 

76 

66 

36 

55 

51 

18 

41 

116 

159 

138 

124 

98 

159 

79 

178 

121 

213 

270 

128 

15 

12 

200 

l.=>8 

241 

173 

581 

665 


Value. 


$5, 50p 
948 
4,576 
3.927 
3,514 
1,822 
2,924 
2,694 
891 

2,  114 
5,873 
7,628 
6,  500 
5,516 
4,226 
6,926 

3.  262 
7,869 
5.351 
8, 739 
9,980 
4,202 
1,954 
1,  718  1 
6,782  ■ 
5,439 
5.746 
4,145 

12,  888 
13.260 


Quan- 
titv. 


Long 
ionrt. 

251 

65 

645 

157 

92 


5i 


36 
57 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Long 
ton*. 


Total 
value. 


Value. 


$10,  915 
2,  721 

I  27,149 
6, 528 
4.328 
2,492 
1,497 
2.403 


44 

1,927 

1,171 

36,962 

150 

5.935 

69 

1 

2.  392 

158 

5,262 

71 

2,555 

59 

2,196 

115 

4.487 

12(5 

4,765 

114 

4,060 

116 

3,877 

84 

2,383 

27; 

734 

10 

299 

103 

3.060 

10 

1,997 

26  , 

4,106 

43 

1,017 

45 

1,207 

229 

4.379 

447 

8.  220 

n,  269 
754 


50,000 

183.  683 

5.  .342  •  58,  637 


$636, 797 

430,216 

710,  367 

831, 132 

1.221,044 

769, 112 

1,305,421 

1,265,588 

1,260,363 

1,479,291 

1,  285, 723 

1.193,332 

1,584,434 

2, 034. 899 

2, 720, 266 

2, 636, 524 

2, 296.  695 

2, 255, 331 

1.951,354 

2. 250, 605 

1.  700, 723 
1,586,519 
2, 070,  461 
2, 707, 731 

2.  683,  971 
2. 199, 026 
1,909,961 

1,  708,  617 
1.613,754 
2. 172, 569 

2,  454, 073 


a  Included  sulphur  lac  and  other  gradea  not  otherwise  provided  for,  but  not  pyrites. 
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Stitemenif  by  counirie$  aftd  by  cu9tom$  dUiricUf  Bhowing  the  imparts  into  ike  United  States 
of  crude  $ulpkur  or  brimstone  each  fiscal  year  from  1876  to  1897, 


CoaDtries  whence  ex- 
ported and  cii(»t4>iiiH  dis- 
tricts throagh  which 
im]M>rted. 


COUKTRIEfi. 

Dutch  Westlndiofl  and 
Guiana 

England 

Scotland 

Gibraltar 

QuebfT,  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, et«  

Italy 

Japan  

Portngal 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Vail 


"«•    i  Su^"  i    Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


v^„,.  ,  9S^; 


Value. 


46,  Ml    1,439,839 
456         16, 291 


12 


264 


41,819   1,194,000 
437         13, 137 


47, 494   1, 161, 367     64,420   1, 453, 138 


256 


7,548  224  4,528 
467         10.410 


Total 48.966    1,473,678     43,443   1,242,788     47.022    1,173,156  '  G,'),919  ;i,4«7,698 


DISTRICTS. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Barnstable.  Mass 

Boston    and    Charles- 
town,  Muss  

Charleston,  S.  C 

Delaware,  Del 

Huron.  Mi(*li 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

rhiladelphia.  Pa 

Providence.  IM 

Sun  FraiiciHCo,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 


5. 157       157,  828       3, 882  ,     105, 175 


5,455 


5,031  :     154,883  ,     3,931  ,     101,215 


450         13,500    . 


5,795 
526 


172 


1,071  I 
150  ' 


5, 705 

24,524  721,092  21,867 
12,549  385,671  9,216 
18. 232  1,  739 
17, 367  862 
!  725 


600 

483 


31,802 

4,750 

654,997 

256.  224 

45, 487 

27,  768 

15, 370 


12 
402 


138,202 


131,945 
12, 267 


6,960 
600 

7,841 
0U5 
"890 


264 

13, 240 


28,240 

6,657 

519 

256 


443 

100 

690,989  I  36,543 
167,222  ;  11,704 

11,479    

7.548  ,        224 


157, 243 
13, 780 

173, 506 
13, 812 
21, 907 


Total 48,966    1,473,678     43,443    1,242,788     47,922    1.173,156 


65,910 


10, 175 

2,087 

827, 193 

263,467 


4,528 


1,487,698 
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Statementy  by  countriea  and  by  ouatomB  dUtriotSf  $hawing  the  imports  into  ihs  United  States 
of  crude  sulphur  or  brimstone  each  fiscal  year  from  1876  to  1897 — Continued. 


Countries  whence  ex- 
ported and  customs  dis- 
tricts through  which 
imported. 


comrrBiss. 


England 

Scotland 

France 

French  West  Indies . . . 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Santo  Domingo 

Spain 

Spanish  possessions  in 
Africa  and  adjacent 
iAands 


Total 


DLSTBICTB. 


Baltimore,  Md , 

Beaafort,S.C 

Boston   and   Charles- 
town,  Mass  ..'. 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Middletown,  Conn  . . . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYork,N.T 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence,  B.  I 

Bichmond.  Ya 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  6a 


Total 


1880. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Long 
tons. 

1 

1,664 

988 


80,301 
282 


83,286 


13,827 


8,907 
1,061 


280 

46,667 

10,679 

1,256 


1.270 


83,286 


Yalne. 


$22 
36,444 
23,680 


1,862,712 
4,744 


1881. 


Qnan- 
Uty. 


Long 
tons. 


1,668 


1,927.502 


318,842 


188,486 
26,898 


7,121 

1,083,784 

254,892 

81,166 


28,324 


1,027,602 


102,771 
601 


808 


106,488 


16,477 


8,860 
8,066 


100 
67,606 
17,987 

660 


601 


105,488 


Yalue. 


1882. 


1883. 


Quan- 
tity. 


^•'-- 1  "SS"' 


Value. 


$43,311 


2,646,293 
16,253 


8,637 


2,713,404 


480,917 


226,801 
78,741 


2,646 

1,463,082 

477,547 

17,607 


16,253 


2,713,494 


Long 
tons. 


Long   ] 
tons. 


755 

526 

2 

500 


$20,294 

18.770 

8 

13,927 


13 ; 

3 

34  I 


$379 

88 

858 


92,944  2.504,862     92,861   2,248,870 


2.980 
240 


66,356 
7.875 


1,038 


9 


310 


97,956  2.627,402 


13, 781 
540 

7,467 

6,025 

9 

220 

46,531 

14,839 

1,244 

660 

6,054 

586 


600 


87 


23,714 
12,656 

2,080 


94, 536  :2, 288, 795 


364.384 
13,889 

194, 317 

161,281 

310 

6,516 

1,260,222 

408,611 

33,030 

17,760 

151,234 

15, 842 


11, 977 


286,438 


7,756 
4,051 


178, 569 
106,236 


428 

10,378 

45,886 

1, 110, 313 

22,772 

649,005 

635 

13,830 

1,072 

21,572 

560 

14,366 

97,956   2,627.402     04.536 


2,268.795 
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Statement y  by  countries  and  hy  ouMtoma  distriots,  ehowing  the importa into  the  United  States 
of  crude  eulphur  or  brimstone  each  fiscal  year  from  1876  to  i^^— Continued. 


Coantriea  whence  ex- 

ported  and  caatomB  dia- 

triota  through  which 

imported. 


1884. (a) 


COUNTBIBS. 


Belgium 

Daniah  West  Indiea . . . 

Englanil 

France 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Mani- 
tol>a,  and  the  Korth- 
weat  Territory 

Italy 

Japan 

Spain 


Qnan- 
titv. 


Long 
tons. 


Valae. 


ToUl 

DISTBICT8. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bamatable,  Maaa 

Beaafort,S.C 

Boaton   and    Charlea- 

town.Maaa 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Charleaton,  S.  C 

New  Orleana,  La 

NewTork.N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence,  R I 

San  FraDOisco,  Cal 

All  other  cuutoma  dia- 

tricta 


105, 143 


Total 


15,037 
«50 
600 

5,294 

6,125 


12, 242, 678 


308,226 
16,168 
13,259 

112, 152 

132, 570 


52, 478 

18,786 

651 

5.522 


1,135,725 

401,568 

15.517 

112,598 


105. 143 


2.242,678 


1885. 


Qoan- 
tity. 


lAmg 
tons. 

190 


606 


94,870 

1,641 

IM 


96,841 


14,505 
480 
610 

5.125 


8,526 

102 

45,587 

18,696 

1,840 

1,421 


96,841 


Value. 


♦4.766 


15,084 


1,894,858 

25,683 

1,562 


1,941,948 


286,006 
11,040 
12,847 

99,712 


169,564 

2,282 

909,128 

381,010 

87,422 

33,937 


1,941.943 


1886. 


1887. 


Qoan- 
tity. 


Long 
tons. 

60 


81 


113,283 
4.973 


117,396 


19,807 
1,617 


3,681 


18,850 

250 

58,768 

15,568 

1,265 

8,600 


Value. 


$1,718 


2,635 


2,166,566 
66,506 


2, 237, 382 


364,958 
36,886 


69,898 
9 
265,265 
5,102 
1,115,519 
300,740 
25,930 
54,517 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Long 

tOfU. 


861 
162 
290 


95,250 
4,437 
6,951 


89,924 
6,146 


1, 588, 146 
83,576 


97,383  1,688,360 


12,547   226,669 
1, 152  ;   22, 816 


4,850 


85,575 


12,420 


46,711 

15,267 

600 

8,176 

660 


117,396 


2,237,832  ,97,883 


220,598 


792, 114 

269,216 

11,291 

50,531 

10,560 


1,688,360 


a  Sourcea  not  reported. 
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Statemenif  by  countries  and  by  cuatatM  diairictSf  showing  the  importa  into  the  United  States 
of  crude  sulphur  or  brimstone  each  fiscal  year  from  1876  to  1897 — Continued. 


Coantries  whence  ex- 
ported and  cufttoms  die- 


1888. 


1889. 


I 


1890. 


1891. 


tricta  through  which    '  Onan 
imported.  '  Srr^^' 


COUNTBIKS. 


99,253 


Belgiam 

Danish  West  Indiea 

England 

Scotland 

Itoly '  92,628 

Japan '    6,332 

Other  countries 

Total 

DISTRICTS. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Beaufort,  S.C 

Boston    and    Charles 

town,  Mass 

Charleaton,  S.  C 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewTork.N.Y 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

Willametu^  Oreg 

Wilmington,  N.  C '    1, 532 

All  other  customs  dis-  i 

tricta 600 


11,989 
500 

3,760 
12,005 


200 
50,486 


10,519 
1,310 
6,352 


Value.      Qf^^'      Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


1,499,720   123,260   1,935,368 


72,729 


Long 
'    tona. 

180        $4,086  ;        182  $3,995 

550  9, 076 

4, 808  101, 100 

20  I           4€7 

115,240  1,800,585 


6,  441         77, 853 


21,031 


221, 316 


1,581,582   130, 191   2,02.5,644,141,921 


182,769 
9,000 

62,298 
199.048 


15, 791 
600 

6,446 


234,603  ;  21,198 
9.213  


104, 257 


7,410 


23,377   364,859  !  15,752 


3,845  

816, 286  60, 922  I  959, 872 


173,699 
21, 012 
78.732 


200 
66,359 


13, 288  ,  202, 357  13, 019 

570  j    8, 581   1, 240 

4, 530    67, 025   8, 223 


2,345 


25,893 


44.244   5,560 


1,753    28,443  ,  2,040 


9,000  I    560    11,200 


20 


Tot4il '  99,253  '1,581,582   130,191   2,025,644   141,921 


2. 136, 550 


322, 018 


135,044 
255,106 


3,397 
983,754 


210, 576 
19,160 
87, 391 
86, 820 


.32.800 

287 
2, 136, 559 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Long 
tons. 

267 


$6,576 


5, 613       127, 976 


101,660  2,140,516 

12, 763       168, 073 

501  8,373 


120,804   2,451,513 


9,339 
1,300 

6,381 

28,281 

750 

1,300 
44,027 

1,399 
10,842 


247,324 
26.951 

136,402 

557.384 
14,863 
30.474 

910, 075 
23,206 

216. 763 


8.819  115,637 

5,245  99,717 

288  '  11,852 

2,832  I  60,843 


120,804  2.451.513 
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Statemenif  by  countries  and  by  cMtoms  diairiotSf  showing  ike  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  crude  sulphur  or  brimstone  each  fiscal  year  from  1876  to  1897 — CoDtinued. 


CoiintrieB  whence  exported  and 
ciiHt4>n)a  districts  through 
which  imported. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.      Value. 


COUXTHIKM. 

England 

Scotland 

I 

France 1  23    

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 1  49  8 

Italy 90,668       2,147,942       103,146 

Spain , 

Japan 12,227 


Long 
tons.     1 

Long 
tons. 

Long 
tons. 

6. 622  1 

$162, 616 

8, 777 
1,452 

$196,  914 
27, 288 

12,435  ' 

$228,  300 


269 
958, 303 


213, 776 


8.307 


Total 


DISTHICTS. 


100, 419  I    2, 524, 406       121, 600 


133,455 


68, 854     1, 031,  600 

899  15,343 

4,  777  62,  567 


2,305,464         86,965  i  1,337,900 


9,081 


263,  293         13, 759 


271,049  9,854 


132,  272 


224,624  12,649  I  227,076 

209,246  I  10,560  163,358 

I            774  12,740 

43,970  2,407  34.184 


Baltimore.Md 

Beaufort,  S.C 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass .         9,086  221,033        11,001 

Charleston, S.  C 14,651.        364,593'      10,885 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans, La '        2,118  47,165  2,441 

KewYorlcN.r 52,647       1,191,169        57,474       1,085,289        35,319        548,742 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va  ..' , ; 

Philadelphia, Pa '        9,380  211,570  {      12,625  241,293  5, 149  |        73,980 

PortUnd.Me '        2,000  42,4C0 

Providence,  R I 

San  Francisco,  Cal | 

Savannah,  Ga 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Vermont 

All  other  customs  districts 


7,256 


127, 7S7 


398 
1,900 


6,860 

48,388 


72 


7,766 

125, 507 

4,650 

86.562 

541  < 

7,948 

540 

8,807 

8 

269 

700 
4,424 
2,712 

559 

1,858 


9,063 
59,790 
42, 439 

6,647 
26, 709 


Total 109,410,    2,524,406       121,690       2,305,464         86,965     1.337,900 
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Statement,  by  couniriee  and  by  customs  districts,  showing  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  crude  sulphur  or  brimstone  each  fiscal  year  from  1876  to  1897 — Continued. 


Coazi tries  whence  exported  and 
customs  diatricta  through 
whioh  imported. 


COUNTRIES. 

England 

Italy 

Japan 

Other  countries 

Total 


OISTBICTS. 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Beaufort,  S.C 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

Charleston,  S.  G 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La '. 

New  York,  N.T 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me   

Providence,  R.I 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga , 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Wilmington,  N.  C , 

Total 


1895. 


Quantity. 

Long 
tont. 

17, 332 

96, 162 

14, 241 


Value. 


1272,307 

1,296,989 

130,988 


127,735       l,7tH),784 


10,706 

800 

19,683 

11,676 

880 

1,260 

55,  484 

700 

8, 216 


150,129 
11,669 

301, 749 

143. 915 
13,027 
17, 179 

702,998 
8.368 

110,841 


1,604 


21, 779 


6,356 

64,758 

8.965 

185,816 

885 

9,423 

620 

9.133 

127,736 

1, 700, 784 

1896. 


Quantity. 


Long 
tont. 

15,640 

125,850 

8,997 


150, 487 


13,769 

660 

19,564 

9,730 


2,139 

74,281 

2,400 

9,085 

1,600 

580 

458 

6,370 

7,764 

47 

2,050 

150,487 


Value. 


1897. 


Quantity. 


$248,498 

1, 686, 561 

95,244 


1,930.293 


169,666 

8,250 

304, 374 

118,885 


28,711 

914,504 

31,970 

122,195 

21,435 

7,276 

6,710 

66,934 

102,905 

720 

26,758 

1, 930, 293' 


Long 
ton9. 

10,298 

108,908 

9,446 

1.481 

130. 133 


Value. 


10,139 


14,088 
6,370 


$194,992 

1,821,056 

140,426 

27,133 


2,183,607 


161, 524 


259,559 
109,186 


8,050 
61, 151 
1,163 
6.726 
5,400 


32 
9,973 
7,295 
2,696 
2,060 
130, 133 


53,041 

1, 035, 786 

17,650 

111,725 

94,279 


1,276 

134. 565 

129,747 

43.020 

33.250 


2, 183, 607 


EXPORTS  OF  SICILIAN  SULPHUR. 

The  figfares  in  the  following  tables,  showing  exports  of  salphur  from 
Sicily,  the  countries  to  which  exported,  and  the  ports  through  which 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  received,  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Malcomson,  of  New  York. 

Total  exports  of  sulphur  from  Sicily  since  1883, 


Country. 


United  Stotes.... 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Greece 

Portugal 

Bussia 

Germany 

Austria 

Turkey 

Spain 

Belgium 

Holland 

Sweden 

South  America  . . 

Australia 

Denmark 


Total 


1883. 

Tons. 

96,629 

63,602 

66,810 

41, 788 

10,494 

15,298 

10,413 

7,232 

4.915 

3,043 

5.242 

7,660 

1,256 

1.010 


335,392 


1884. 

Tons. 

94,929 

66, 098 

56,292 

40,760 

7,033 

11,018 

12,831 

6,622 

6,037 

1,285 

3,920 

6,793 

696 

744 


1885. 


1886. 


314, 058 


Tons. 

99,378 

68,264 

49,  416 

33,402 

13,664 

17,760 

13.420 

6,103 

5,965 

3,077 

2,243 

9,516 

1,237 

328 


Tons. 

98,590 

54,280 

48,658 

80,236 

19,697 

30,943 

10, 570 

8,680 

6,800 

4,598 

5,890 

6,680 

2,009 

1,916 


1887. 


810 


314,582  i    329,446 


Tons. 

89,419 

66,222 

48,997 

30.007 

18. 370 

16,587 

13,441 

9,700 

6,702 

6,238 

5,873 

5,318 

1,747 

1,169 

710 

600 

202 


311,302 


1888. 

Tons. 

128, 265 

52,083 

47,664 

35,634 

6,809 

15,851 

22,043 

12,402 

8,942 

1,457 

3,433 

6,951 

2,793 

3,004 

95 

885 

464 


1889. 


Tons. 

109,008 

67,340 

43,523 

39,203 

10,158 

16,799 

17, 678 

16,401 

8,984 

2,231 

6.586 

7,752 

2,424 

3,899 

23 


443 


347,775     361,451 
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Total  exporti  of  $ulphur/rom  Sicily  since  1885 — Continued. 


'Country. 


1890. 


Tom. 

United  States 10<l,656 

71, 790 
40,231 
26,213 
18,108 


France 

lUly 

United  Kingdom 

Greece  and  Turkey 

Portugal !  16,695 

Rusaia |  17,158 

Germany 16,703 

Austria 8,746 

Turkey 1    4,231 

5,679 
7,279 


Spain 

Belgium 

Holland 

Sweden 

Australia 

Denmark 

Other  countries. 


1891. 

Tons. 

97,520 

56,168 

42,212 

23,406 

11,414 

11, 439 

11,930 

10,629 

10,676 

3,000 

S,846 

5.080 


1802.        1893. 


3,314  '    2,252 


400 
2.565 


300 
.  3,542 


Ton$. 

84,450 

73,176 

38,711 

24.853 

al4,845 

13,490 

14, 178 

14,326 

9,096 

(a) 

7.382 

6.133 

2,183 

4,561 

1,200 

(ft) 
3,152 


Tons. 

83,901 

89, 736 

54,486 

27,453 

al3,840 

i  14,545 

19,730 

16,259 

10.160 

(a) 

3,499 

4,358 

2,957 

6,579 


ib) 
1,680 


Total 344,763  ,203,323  .309,536  1349,192 


Tons. 

105, 773 

56,932 

49, 805 

22.165 

al6,870 

8,670 

17,97V 

16, 437 

11,494 

(a) 

3,445 

5,644 

2,365 

7,887 


1895. 


1896. 


(b) 
3,876 


328,930 


Tons. 

99.227 

69,096 

49,340 

24,043 

al6,195 

14.562 

17.962 

15,472 

12,170 

(a) 

5,753 

6,410 

3,335 

6,730 


Tons. 

124^923 

76. 739 

54.009 

21,913 

al8.556 

12.001 

18, 752 

15,680 

13,790 

(a) 

5,910 

7,527 

8,834 

14,540 


ib) 
7,732 


347, 636 


1897. 

Tons. 

118. 137 

84.895 

73,052 

24.520 

13, 860 

7,054 

17,532 

19,721 

15,993 

(a) 

4,039 

9,253 

8,599 

11,226 


(b) 
8,562 


396,745 


ib) 
7,651 


410, 538 


a  Exports  to  Greece  and  Turkey  combined  after  1892. 


ft  Included  in  exports  to  Sweden. 


PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  RECEIVING  SICILIAN  SULPHUR. 

The  ports  in  the  United  States  to  whicb  such  shipments  were  made, 
together  with  the  amount  shipped  to  each  since  1883,  and  the  quality 
of  the  shipments  since  1886,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Ports  in  the  United  States  receiving  Sicilian  sulphur,  and  the  amount  received  hy  each. 


Port. 


New  York 

Charleston 

Pbiladelphia 

Baltimore ■ 

Boston 

WUmington,N.C. 

Savannah 

Port  Royal 

Providence 

Sundries 

San  Francisco  — 

New  Orleans 

Woods  Hole 


Total 


1883. 


Tons. 
41,238 

5,425 
23,123 
16, 175 

5,864 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


600 
650 
670 
1,884 
350 
650  > 


Tons, 
46,460 

7,706 
19,234 
13.986 

4,723 


Tons. 
50,814 
12,416 
12, 153 
16,435 
4,200 


Tons. 
49, 952 
10.656 
15, 662 
15,680 
3,800 


Tons. 
46, 979 
14, 324 
11,764 
10, 306 
3,300 
1,020 


1888. 


610 
1,140 


680 
1,370 


660 
1,180 


500 
100 
470 


96,629    94,929 


250 
1.060 


1.100 


1,000 
630 
600 
296 
200 


Tons. 

60,706 

22,496 

11, 793 

17,330 

6,300 

2,356 

8,545 

600 

1.250 

480 


250 
1.160 


1889. 

Tons. 

55.939 

12,399 

14,334 

15.316 

4,950 

2,010 

3, 210 


590 


200 


99,378    98,590 


89,419  ,  128,265 


109,008 
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PwU  in  the  United  States  receiving  Sicilian  sulphur,  etc. — Continued. 


Port. 


New  York 

Charleston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Wilmington,  X.  C 

Savannah 

Pensacola 

Port  Royal 

Providence  

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Mobile 

Delaware  Breakwater. 

Portland,  Me 

Norfolk 


1890. 

Tons. 

37,390 

27,563 

11,004 

16,700 

2,500 

1,300 

5,020 

1,300 

600 

650 


1801.    '    1802.        1893.    i    1804.    '    1805.        1806.    ,     1807 


Tons. 

40, 023 

21,646 
0,856 

11,365 
1,050 
2,600 
1.550 


Tom. 
40,000 

4,510  13,525  15,206 

10, 400  8, 160  .  5, 400 

12,355  0.060  I  15,300 

3,325  500  I    4,317 
l.UOi     1,800 

1, 170  5, 330   0. 705 


Tons.   I  Tons.      Tons. 

43,806  I  46,875  I  55,863 

0,150 
8,350 
0,720 
4,050 
650 
4.584 


Tons. 

68,353 
7,700 
6,000 

14,150 
5,800 
2.660 
0,305 


Tofis. 

70,474 
5.130 
5,400 

13, 831 
8,220 
1,550 
4,700 


800 
1, 500       1, 380 


660 


3,125 


800 
740 


1,200 
630 


2,000       1.000       2,400       1,700       2,100       3,340 


800 


880 


2,000 


1,300  ;  2.550   4.343 

1,400     700  j  2,030  \    1,140 


Total 106,656  97. 520  I  84, 850  83,001  105,773  00,227 


124.023  118.137 


Quality  of  Sicilian  sulphur  received  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States  since  2S86. 


1886. 


"S 


Port. 


New  York , 

Charleston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Savannah ' 

Wilmington,  N.  C 
Other  ports 


a  c 


&  _ 

Tons. 
36,352 

7,506 

4,660 

7,325 

600 


« 
2 


j              1887. 

1 

,    'S 

«  ^ 

m 

i    el 

•2 

MM 

■9^ 

-.3  o 

•**         1 

c  * 

« 

& 

&     ' 

1888. 


t 


Tons. 
13,600 

3,050 

11,002 

8,355 

3,200 


Tons.  I  Tons. 
29,919  I  16,060 
8,875  5,449 
2,127  i  9,637 
4,463  5,843 
200  1    3,100 


Total 


1,180  j    1,760 


1,020 
106 


2,620 


§8 


Tons, 
35,573 

15,4«5 
3,050 

11,380 

700 

2,130 

2,355 

1,500 


00 


Tons, 
25,133 

7,011 

8,743 

5,950 

5,600 

1,415 


2,240 


57,623 


40,967    46,710    42,709 


72,173    56,092 


1              1889. 

§8 

r 

» 

•** 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

32,983 

22,956 

6,325 

6,074 

2,000 

12,334 

7,656 

7,660 

750 

4,200 

2,790 

1,450 

2,040 

200 

590 

53,744 

1 

55,264 
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Quality  of  Sicilian  aulphur  received  at  the  different  ports,  etc. — Continned. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


VOTt. 


s  © 


t 


•2 

■? 

• 

^   » 

n 

K   £ 

s 

l« 

43 

gs 

,ja 

5  o 

■^ 

*j 

-1 

** 

«>  sl 

4» 

1 

as  ' 

1 

r 

-s 


pi; 


I  a 


-2 


4S 


New  York , 

Charleston , 

Philadelphia , 

Baltimore 

Boeton , 

Savannah  

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

New  Orleans , 

Other  ports 


Tons. 

20,801 

20,873 

1,000 

5,930 

200 

2,750 

1,309 


I    ^ 


ToTit.    ' 
16,589 

6.690 
10,094, 
10,770  . 

2,300 

3,170 


Tons. 
29,358  I 
17,196  ' 
450 
4,510 
1,300 
850, 
1,900  ; 


Tons.   I    Tons.        Tons. 
19,665  '  34,390    14,700 


4,450 

G,406 

6,855 

650 

700 

700 


4,010  !       500 

3,600     6,800 

900  ,  11,455 


1,825 
600 


1,500! 
570 


1,540  I    2,640 1    1,200      1,330     4.000 


Tons.  Tons. 

29,146  14,250 

11,665  1,860 

1,900  6,260 

2,050  7,900 

500  

3,450  1,880 
:  1,140 

1,900 


TotAl 54,403    52,253 '  56,764    40,756    49,325    35,525    50,61133,290 


1894. 


Port. 


.a-; 

si 


& 


Tons. 

New  York 33,150 

Charleston 3,273 

Philadelphia \       350 

Baltimore 600 


1,017 
5,695 


Boston 

Savannah  

Wilmington,  N.  C 

New  Orleans 2,400 

Other  ports '       800 

Total I  47,285  ;  58,488 


1897. 


s'S 


Tonf!. 
57,174 
1,500 
199 
3,798 
7,220 


Tons. 
13,300 

3,630 

5,210 

10,033 

1,000 


4,700 

1,550 

3,340 

4,883 

600 
35,323 

82,814 

NEW  FOREIGN  SOURCES. 

Daring  1897  considerable  exploitation  work  was  carried  on  upon  some 
deiwsits  in  Lower  California  (Mexico),  about  1 ,000  tons  of  ore  being  i>ro- 
duced,  and  which  was  ready  for  shipment  on  the  1st  of  January,  1898. 
The  oi>erations  are  being  conducted  by  American  capitalists,  who  have 
formed  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  American  Sulphur  Com- 
pany, with  main  office  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  branch  office  in 
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Tuma,  Arizona.  The  deposit  is  said  to  be  only  7  miles  from  the  Colo- 
rado River,  near  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  which 
the  building  of  a  railroad  is  contemplated.  Shipments  to  western 
United  States  markets  can  be  made  via  river  barges  to  Yuma  and  dis- 
tributed from  there  by  rail.  Eastern  shipments  can  be  made  by  sailing 
vessels  through  the  Gulf.  The  method  of  mining  the  ore  is  said  to  l>e 
simple.  Wagons  are  driven  into  the  deep,  vertical  cuts,  the  walls  of 
which  are  of  sulphur,  and  the  ore  is  simply  broken  down  and  loaded  in 
the  wagons  below  by  means  of  chutes.  Very  little  time  is  required  to 
load  a  2-ton  wagon,  and  another  immediately  takes  its  place. 

Interest  has  also  been  aroused  in  the  contemplated  development  of 
sulphur  localities  in  the  crater  of  Orizaba  Peak,  between  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  This  peak  is  said  to  be  the  highest  on  the 
American  continent,  having  an  altitude  of  17,372  feet.  European  cap- 
italists are  reported  to  be  considering  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  sul- 
phur beds  convenient  to  railways. 

According  to  reports  in  the  technical  papers,  sulphur  beds  in  the 
island  of  New  Zealand  are  being  actively  exploited.  The  beds  are 
located  at  Tikitere,  about  10  miles  from  Sotoraa.  The  development  of 
this  industry  has  been  due  to  the  high  prices  of  Sicilian  sulphur. 
About  200  persons  are  employed  in  mining  the  sulphur  and  preparing 
it  for  export.  The  product  is  shipped  in  bags  to  acid  makers  in 
Auckland  and  Sydney. 

PYRITES. 
PRODUCTION. 

The  substitution  of  iron  pyrites  for  sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  continues  to  increase.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
growth  of  the  pyrites  mining  industry  in  this  country  and  the  increased 
use  of  imported  pyrites.  The  production  of  pyrites  in  1897  amounted 
to  143,201  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  against  115,483  tons  in  1896,  a 
gain  of  27,718  tons,  or  24  per  cent.  The  output  in  1896  was  the  largest 
up  to  that  time,  being  nearly  16,000  tons  more  than  in  1895  and  nearly 
6,000  in  excess  of  the  product  in  1892,  in  which  year  the  largest  previous 
production  was  reported.  In  sixteen  years  the  production  of  pyrites 
for  acid  making  has  grown  from  12,000  to  143,201  tons,  and  this  has 
been  in  the  face  of  steadily  growing  importations.  It  is  not  possible  to 
trace  the  import  statistics  further  back  than  1884,  as  pyrites  previous  to 
that  year  was  classed  as  and  included  with  sulphur  ores.  In  1888, 1889, 
and  1890  under  a  new  classification  pyrites  was  included  among  other 
iron  ores.  In  the  four  years  from  1884  to  1887,  inclusive,  the  imports 
of  iron  pyrites  were  insignificant,  averaging  a  little  over  10,000  tons 
per  year.  In  1891,  two  years  later,  the  imports  had  jumped  to  100,648 
tons,  and  during  the  four  years  1S90  to  1893  they  averaged  about  153,000 
tons  per  year.    In  the  last  three  years  the  average  annual  imports 

« 

amounted  to  216,716  tons.    Dividing  the  period  of  sixteen  years  of 
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^hich  there  is  any  record  of  domestic  production  (1882  to  1897)  into 
four  equal  parts,  we  find  that  from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  total 
production  was  121,000  long  tons,  an  average  of  30,250  tons  per  year. 
In  the  next  four  years  the  total  output  was  255,036  tons,  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  63,759  tons.  From  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  the  total  production 
was  391,955  tons,  or  an  average  of  97,989  tons  per  year.  In  the  last 
four  years  the  total  production  has  been  464,173  and  the  average  pro- 
duction per  year  116,043  tons.  This  steady  and  rapid  growth  in  the 
domestic  production  of  pyrites,  and  the  coincident  increase  in  the  im- 
I>ortS9  are  clearly  indicative  of  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  iron 
pyrites  as  a  source  of  acid  making  by  American  manufacturers  and 
the  tendency  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
syndicate. 

The  increasing  use  of  pyrites  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
England,  Germany,  and  France  are  now  large  consumers.  Spain  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  for  the  European  market,  and 
furnishes  a  large  percentage  of  the  pyrites  imported  into  the  United 
States.  France  produced  in  1896  295,325  long  tons  of  pyrites,  valued 
at  9687,273,  and  averaged  about  245,000  tons  in  the  five  years  from 
1891  to  1895,  inclusive. 

The  Bevista  Minera  de  Espana  reports  the  amount  of  pyrites  exported 
from  Spain  (the  principal  source  of  this  ore)  in  1895  to  have  been 
480,255  long  tons.  Four  years  before,  in  1891,  the  exports  were  279,161 
long  tons.  In  1892  they  were  435,906  long  tons;  in  1893,  393,453  long 
tons;  in  1894,  511,769  long  tons,  and  480,255  long  tons  in  1895.  These 
are  the  latest  figures  available.  The  figures  of  production  which  have 
been  published  (100,000  metric  tons  in  1896)  are  evidently  erroneous. 

The  reports  of  production  in  and  exports  of  pyrites  from  Spain  show 
unreconcilable  figures.  As  the  export  statistics  are  probably  obtained 
from  the  customs  house,  they  are  considered  more  reliable,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  amount  produced  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  France.  These  cover  practically  all  of 
the  pyrites  output  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  this  table  is  given 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sulphur  displaced  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  by  the  use  of  iron  pyrites. 

World^e  product  of  iron  pyrites  and  amount  of  sulphur  displaced,  (a) 


Coantiies. 


IWl. 


1892. 


1893. 


Spain  (6) 

France 

United  States 
Canada  


Total 

Sulphur  displaced 


Long  tons. 

279, 161 

243, 030 

106,536 

60,474 


Long  tons.    Long  tons. 


1894. 


1805. 


1896. 


Long  tons.  >  Long  tons.    Long  tons. 


435,906 
226,304 
109, 788 


393, 453  ,  511, 769 


227,288 


53,372  !  52,270 


278, 452 


75, 777  105, 940 


689, 211  1, 005, 370  .  748, 788 


\-  I 


310, 145  i  452, 416  '  336, 955 


36,185 

932, 346 
419, 556 


480,255 

248, 934  295, 325 

99,549  115,483 

30, 534  30, 103 


859,272 
386,672 


a  Based  on  #8timated  45  per  cent  of  suiphor  contents. 


b  Exports  only. 
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The  amount  and  valae  of  pyrites  mined  for  Rulpbiir  contentH  in  the 
United  States  since  1882  have  been  as  follows:  '♦ 

Production  of  pyrites  in  the  Cniied  States  from  18S2  to  1S97. 


Year. 


1882, 

1883 

1884, 

1885 

1886 

1887. 

1S88 

1889 


Quantity. 

Long  tons. 
12,000 
25,000  ! 
35,000 
49,000 
55,000 
52,000 
54, 331 
93,  705 


Value. 


$72,000 
137,  500 
175,000 
220, 500 
220,000 
210,000 
167,  a58 
202, 119 


Year. 


Quantity 


Long  tons. 

1890 99,a54 

1891 106,536 

1892 1  109,788 

1893 '  75,777 

1894 105,940 

1895 99,519 

1896 1  115,483 

1897 '  143,201 


Value. 


$273,  745 
338,880 
305, 191 
256, 552 
363, 134 
322, 845 
320, 163 
391,511 


IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  pyrites  containing  not  more 
than  3.5  per  cent  of  copper  from  1884  to  1897 : 

Imports  of  pyrites  containinff  not  move  than  S.5  per  cent  of  copper  from  1S84  to  1S07.  (a) 


Year. 


Quantity 


Value. 


Year. 


Quantity 


Value.       I 


1884. 
1885, 
1886. 
1887 


Lojig  tons. 

16,  710 

6,078 

1,605 

16, 578 


1891 100,648 

1892 152,359 


$50,  632 

18,577 

9,771 

49,661 

392, 141 

587, 980 


I^ong  tons.  ' 

1893 !     194,934     $721,699 

1894 163,546  1    590,905 

1895 190,435'    673,812 

1896 '    200,168'    648,396 

1897 '    259,546       747,419 


a  Frevioua  to  1884  claMHCtl  among  sulphur  ore»;  18^7  to  1801  clasaed  among  other  iron  orcB;  since 
18U1  includes  iron  pyrites  containing  25  per  cent  and  more  of  sulphur. 


CONSUMPTION. 

As  the  imports  of  iron  pyrites  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  were  not  stated  separately  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  prior  to  1891,  a  comparison  with  the  i)receding 
years  can  not  be  made.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
P3*rites  mined  and  imported  for  the  past  five  years,  and  as  no  exports 
are  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department,  these  figures  may  be  accepted 
as  representing  the  domestic  consumption.  The  table  also  shows  the 
estimated  amount  of  sulphur  displaced  each  year  on  a  basis  of  4o  per 
cent  of  sulphur  contents. 
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Jmount  of  pif rites  cone ufned  in  ike  United  States f  and  estimated  sulphur  displaced^  from 

1891  to  1897. 


Source. 


1801. 


1802. 


18tf3. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


Long  tout.  Long  tons. '<  Long  tons.  Long  tons.  Long  tons.  Long  tons.  Ijong  tons 


Domentio product..       106,536         109.788  '        75,777 
Imports 100,648         152,359         194,934 


105, 040  09,  549 

163,  546  ;       100, 435 


115,483       143,201 
200, 168       259, 546 


Domestic  con- 
sumption . . . 
Sulphur  displaced 
estimated  on  ba- 
sis of  45  per  cent 
contents 


207, 184         262, 147 


93, 


117,906 


270, 711         269, 486 


289,984 


121.  815 


121,269         130,493 


315, 651 


402,  747 


142. 097       181,  236 


INCREASED   CONSUMPTION   OF  PYRITES   *^  FINES.'' 

In  the  earlier  days  of  pyrites  mining  the  impression  prevailed  that 
only  the  larger  pieces  of  ore  could  be  utilized  in  the  roasting  furnaces 
for  making  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  small  stufifor  <^  fines''  was  considered 
a  waste  product.  Hence  it  was  that  although  millions  of  tons  of  granu- 
lar or  "fines''  pyrites  have  been  mined  during  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
no  practical  process  for  the  burning  or  roasting  of  the  same  (to  utilize 
tlie  contained  sulphur)  was  introduced  until  about  the  year  1880,  when 
Peter  Spence,  in  England,  succeeded  in  mechanically  producing  a  result 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  produced  only  in  a  moderately  successful 
manner  by  shelf  furnaces,  of  which  there  were  several  types.  Since 
that  date  (1880)  the  opening  of  the  American  mines  h<is  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  some  mechanical  furnace  that  would  consume  the  "fines," 
and  that  would  enable  the  producers  to  market  the  larger  portion  of 
their  mine  products,  as  it  is  well  known  that  an  average  of  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  all  American  pyrites  ores  is  in  granular  form  when  mined. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Si>ence  mechanical  furnace  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  William  H.  Adams,  and  in  that  year  3,000  tons  of 
granular  pyrites  were  burned.  During  the  years  which  have  succeeded 
this  introduction  the  American  mines  have  produced  probably  400,000 
tons  of  this  class  of  ore,  and  there  has  been  imported  over  one-half  as 
much  more,  showing  that  constantly  improved  x)rocesses  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  working  "  fines,"  and  have  been  the  means, 
of  marketing  a  mine  product  once  supposed  to  be  worthless. 

For  the  year  1807  the  consumption  of  granular  ores  in  the  United 
States  was  not  less  than  100,000  tons,  and  the  changes  now  being  made 
in  nearly  all  of  the  chemical  plants  of  this  country  are  intended  to 
utilize  granular  pyrites  in  place  of  brimstone,  and  in  several  places  in 
place  of  lump  pyrites  ores. 

It  is  now  possible  to  construct  a  mechanical  furnace  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,  which  will  perfectly  roast  7,000  pounds  of  granular  ore  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  furnace  requires  but  little  attention  and  no 
extra  cost  for  labor,  thus  meeting  the  many  objections  i)ut  forward  by 
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chemical  manafacturers  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Larger  farnaces, 
which  will  roast  25,000  pounds  of  American  ores  daily,  are  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  This  mechanical  operation  solves  many  of  the  dis- 
agreeable problems  which  faced  the  owners  of  chemical  works,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  we  shall  see  granular  ores,  or  ^^  fines,"  and 
mechanical  furnaces  supplanting  lump-ore  and  other  forms  of  furnaces 
for  the  production  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  made  from  pyrites  ores. 

OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Iron  pyrites  is  found  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
has  not  been  mined  on  a  commercial  scale  in  more  than  six.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  output  comes  from  Louisa  County,  Virginia.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  Davis  mines  in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts. 
Prince  William  County  is  another  producing  locality  in  Virginia. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  production  is  obtained  from  these  three  local- 
ities. Some  pyrites  ore  was  produced  in  Tennessee  in  1897,  and  about 
10,000  tons  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  were  mined  in  New 
York.  Ohio  is  credited  with  a  small  product  obtained  in  a  ^'sulphur 
band"  occurring  in  a  coal  seam.  It  is  separated  from  the  coal  and 
shipped  to  acid  makers  in  Cleveland.  Deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  mention  of  which  has  been  made  in  previous  reports, 
are  being  exploited. 

CANADIAN    PRODUCTION. 

• 

While  the  production  and  consumption  of  pyrites  in  the  United 
States  have  been  steadily  increasing,  production  in  Canada  has  been 
steadily  declining  for  several  years,  the  production  in  1896  being  less 
than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1891,  and  about  45  per  cent  of  the  product 
in  1889.  Since  1886  the  production  of  pyrites  in  Canada  has  been  as 
follows : 

Annual  prodiwtion  of  pyrites  in  Canada  since  1886. 


Calendar  year. 


Tonn  of 
2,0U0  IbH. 


Value. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


42,906 
38,043 
63, 479 
72, 225 
49,227 
67, 731 
59, 770 
58,642 
40, 527 
34,198 
33, 715 
38, 910 


$193, 077 
171, 194 
285,656 
307,292 
123, 067 
203, 193 
179, 310 
175,626 
121, 581 
102, 594 
101, 155 
116, 730 


GYPSUM. 


By  Edward  W.  Pabkeb. 


OCCURBENCE. 

Large  deposits  of  gypsum  are  found  in  many  of  the  United  States. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River  tlie  principal  localities  are  in  New  York, 
where  it  occurs  in  beds  of  great  thickness  and  extent  in  a  line  of  coan- 
ties  extending  westward  from  Oneida  to  Niagara;  in  Ohio,  near  the 
city  of  Sandusky ;  in  Michigan,  on  the  Grand  River,  near  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  at  Alabaster  Point,  Iosco  County,  and  in  Bay  County;  in 
Virginia,  along  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  River,  and  in  Smyth  and 
Washingt<»n  counties.  Gypsum  is  also  reported  in  Alabama  and  Lou- 
isiana, but  the  deposits  are  not  worked  at  the  present  time.  West  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extensive  gyp- 
sum deposits  are  found  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  Operations  are  carried  on  in  Webster 
County,  Iowa;  Barber,  Saline,  Marion,  Marshall,  and  Dickinson  coun- 
ties, Kansas;  at  Quanah,  Texas,  and  at  Okarche,  Oklahoma. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  States  producing  gypsnm  are  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  and  deposits  are  reported 
in  Idaho  and  New  Mexico.  Extensive  stratified  deposits  of  gypsum 
occur  in  the  Santa  Bita  range  of  mountains  in  Pima  County,  southern 
Aa-izona.  These  deposits  have  not  been  worked,  as  they  are  remote 
from  transportation  facilities  and  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  settled 
to  furnish  a  profitable  market^ 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  another  deposit  of  gypsum  in  the 
Sierritas,  about  18  miles  south  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  The  material  was 
sbipx>ed  to  Tucson  and  calcined  into  plaster  of  paris.  About  30  tons 
of  crude  gypsum  were  produced  in  1897. 

California  contributes  the  entire  product  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Deposits  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  notably  in  Fresno,  Monte- 
rey, and  San  Benito  counties.  Gypsum  deposits  of  considerable  extent 
exist  on  both  sides  of  Snake  Biver,  in  eastern  Oregon.  A  mill  erected 
in  1896  at  Huntington  for  calcining  the  product  was  destroyed  by  fire 
before  any  commercial  output  had  been  obtained.  Bebuilding  was  in 
progress  at  the  opening  of  1898. 
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PRODUCTION. 

The  amoant  of  gypsum  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1897  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year,  reaching  a  total  of  288,982  short  tons,  against 
224,254  short  tons  in  1896.  Previous  to  1897  the  largest  production 
obtained  was  in  1895,  when  the  output  aggregated  265,503  short  tons. 
The  product  in  1897  was  64,728  short  tons,  or  29  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  1896,  and  23,479  short  tons,  or  9  per  cent,  more  than  the  output 
in  1895. 

Eeckoning  the  value  of  the  product  according  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  first  placed  upon  the  market,  the  gypsum  output  in  1897 
was  worth  $755,864,  an  average  price  per  ton  of  $2.62,  against  $2.55  in 
1896  and  $3  in  1895.  There  were  three  years  (1889,  1894,  and  1895)  in 
which  the  value  of  the  output  exceeded  that  of  1897. 

The  increased  production  in  1897  was  participated  in  by  all  but  one 
of  the  principal  producing  States.  Iowa  and  Kansas  each  had  an 
increased  production.  The  statistics  of  the  production  in  these  two 
States  for  1897  are  combined.  Their  aggregate  output  in  1897  was 
83,783  short  tons,  against  68,066  tons  in  1896;  Michigan's  production 
increased  from  67,634  short  tons  to  94,874  tons;  the  product  of  New 
York  increased  from  23,325  to  33,440  tons;  Texas  from  16,022  to  24,454 
tons,  and  Virginia  from  5,955  to  6,374  tons.  Ohio's  output  decreased 
slightly. 

The  details  of  production,  by  States,  for  the  last  two  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables : 

Product  ofgypaum  in  the  United  States  in  1896,  by  States. 


State. 

Total 
prod- 
uct. 

Sold  crude. 

Ground  into 
land  plaster. 

Calcined  into  plaster  of 
paris. 

Total 
value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

%T !  ^-"- 

Before     After 
cal-         cal- 
cining, cining. 

Value. 

California 

Colorado . 

Short 
toiu. 

1.452 

1,600 

18,631 

49,435 

67,634 

23,325 

5,955 

56,222 

Short 
tons. 

100 

$463 

Short 
tons. 

506 

$4,220 

Short 
tons. 

846 

1,600 

17, 979 

49,143 

60,352 

Short 
tons. 

706 

1,287 

14,285 

87,214 

46,921 

$7,055 

10,547 

33,355 

147,808 

136, 416 

$11,738 
10.547 
34,020 

148,371 

146,424 
32, 812 
17,264 

172.168 

Iowa 

15 

42 

700 

10,256 

115 

6,074 

"16 

63 

875 

6,177 

196 

11,846 

637  '        650 
250  ;       500 

Michigan 

New  York 

Virginia 

6,582 
13,069 

9,133 
26,635 

4,640 
1,670 

13, 710 
4,901 

1,200 
48, 478 

966 
36.126 

•  *  •  ■ 

3,869 
156,921 

OtherStatefi(a).. 
Total 

224,254 

17,302 

19,134 

27,354 

69,749 

179,598 

187,505 

494.461 

673, 344 

a  Includes  the  product  of  Indian  Territory,  8,000  tons;  Montana,  385  tons;  Ohio,  22,634  tons;  South 
Dakota,  6, 115  tons ;  Texas,  16,022  tons ;  Utah,  2,866  tons ;  and  Wyoming,  200  tons.  The  distribution  of 
the  output  in  these  States  and  the  value  are  combined  in  order  to  maintain  the  confidential  nature  of 
individual  reports,  there  being  only  one  or  two  operators  in  each  State. 
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Product  ofgyp9um  im  the  United  State$  im  1897,  by  States. 


Sold  orade. 


SUte. 


Toul 
prod- 
uct. 


Groaod  into 
land  plaster. 


,   Short  -   Short 
Colorado  and  In-      tons.   \    ton*. 

dian  Territory.    12,309 

Iowa \,  ^  „„„ 

^  y  83,783 

ivapBaii ' ' 

Michigan 94,874 

New  York i  33,440 

South  Dakota |    8,350 


Yalae. 


589 

16,001 
5,394 


$1, 151 

20,004 
a,  610 


600 

7,193 
15,828 


Texas 

Virginia 

Other  States  (a) 

Total 


24,454 

8,374 

25,398 


160 
1,020 


257 
2,092 


5,504 
2,638 


288, 982     23, 164 


27,020 


31,562 


16 
400 


9,662 
84,868 


14,804 
7,844 


67,083 


Calcined  into  plaster 
of  pans. 

Before 

oal. 
cining. 

After 
cal- 
cining. 

Value. 

Total 
value. 

ft 

Short      Short 
torn.       tons. 

12,308 

9,800 

$50,350 

$50,855 

82,694 

62,667 

263,028 

264,679 

71,680 

59,340 

163, 910 

193, 576 

12,220 

9,200 

40,800 

78,684 

8,350 

6,280 

19,240 

19,240 

24,454 

16,412 

65,661 

66,651 

710 

592       1,838 

16,899 

21,840 

17.164  i  66, 9U 

76,880 

234,256 

180,935 

661. 761 

756,864 

ainolades  the  product  of  Ariiona,  30  tons ;  California,  351  tons ;  Montana,  425  tons ;  Ohio,  18,592  tons ; 
Utah,  2,700  tons,  and  Wyoming,  8,800  tons. 

An  interestiDg  feature  of  the  gypsum  industry  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  increase  in  the  production  of  calcined  plaster,  or 
plaster  of  parts.  The  total  amount  of  gypsum  produced  in  1897  was 
only  21,213  short  tons,  or  about  8  ])er  cent  more  than  the  product  in 
1889,  eight  years  before.  The  amount  of  calcined  plaster  made  in  1897, 
however,  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  1889.  The  production  of  gyp- 
sum in  1889  was  unusually  large,  an  increased  demand  for  land  plaster 
having  been  created  by  an  exceptionally  dry  summer  season.  The 
amount  of  gypsum  sold  in  the  crude  in  1889  was  73,243  short  tons.  A 
large  part  of  this  was  afterwards  converted,  by  grinding,  into  land 
plaster.  The  amount  converted  into  land  plaster  before  marketing 
during  that  year  was  108,771  short  tons,  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
gypsum  sold  crude  and  as  land  plaster  in  1889  was  about  180,000  short 
tons.  The  amount  of  calcined  plaster  made  in  1889  was  64,711  short 
tons,  in  order  to  produce  which  85,756  tons  of  crude  gypsum  were 
consumed.  In  1890  the  amount  of  gypsum  sold  crude  and  as  land 
plaster  fell  off  to  about  75,000  short  tons,  and  decreased  about  5,000 
tons  more  in  1891.  The  next  year,  1892,  the  crude  gypsum  and  land 
plaster  amounted  to  over  105,000  short  tons,  and  decreased  to  93,500 
tons  in  1893.  The  next  three  years  these  items  showed  regular 
decreases,  until  in  1896  the  amount  of  crude  gypsum  sold  was  17,302 
short  tons,  and  the  amount  of  land  plaster  27,354,  each  being  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  quantities  so  sold  in  1889. 

The  production  of  gypsum  in  all  lines  increased  during  1897,  the  sales 
of  crude  amounting  to  23,164  short  tons  and  the  sales  of  land  plaster  to 
31,562  short  tons.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  next  table  that  the  average 
price  per  ton  for  crude  gypsum  shows  considerable  variation,  ranging 
from  $1.02  in  1890  to  $1.67  in  1893.     In  cases  where  the  average  price 
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appears  uDosually  high,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cmde  gypsam  has 
been  sold  for  subaeqnent  calcination  and  is  of  a  grade  superior  to  that 
used  only  for  land  plaster.  The  consumption  of  land  plaster  depends 
very  iimch  upon  the  weather  conditions.  A  summer  season  of  drought 
will  iTicrease  the  demand,  while  a  wet  season  will  have  the  opposite 
effect.  The  average  price  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  States 
affected,  the  product  in  some  States  being  of  better  quality  than  that 
of  others  and  commanding  higher  prices. 

In  the  production  of  gypsum  for  calcined  plaster  there  has  been  but 
one  exception  to  a  steadily  increasing  annual  output  Hince  1889,  though 
there  have  been  two  years  in  which  the  amount  of  calcined  plaster 
made  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  years.  In  1891  the  amount  of 
gypsum  calcined  was  136,727  short  tons,  yielding  110,006  short  tons 
of  plaster  of  paris,  while  in  1892  150,511  tons  of  crude  gypsum  pro- 
duced only  106,141  short  tons  of  plaster.  In  1896  the  amount  of  plas- 
ter of  paris  produced  from  native  gypsum  was  137,505  short  tons, 
about  13,000  tons  less  than  the  product  in  1895.  With  the  two  excep- 
tions mentioned,  the  output  of  plaster  of  pans  from  mills  using  native 
gjrpsum  rock  has  increased  steadily.  The  average  annual  increase  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  about  14,000  short  tons.  But  while  the  production 
has  shown  such  a  notable  increase,  the  value  of  the  product  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  it.  The  increase  in  output  has  been  attended 
by  a  falling  off  in  the  price  nearly  as  regular.  While  the  production 
in  1807  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  1889,  the  average  price  per  ton 
has  been  almost  cut  in  half  The  180,935  tons  of  calcined  plaster  pro- 
duced in  1897  yielded  to  the  manufacturers  a  little  less  thaii  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  64,711  tons  produced  in  1889.  The  average  price  per 
ton  for  calcined  plaster  has  declined  in  eight  years  from  $6.92  to  $3.60. 

The  history  of  gypsum  production,  the  manufacture  of  calcined  plas- 
ter, etc.,  in  the  last  nine  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Diairibution  of  the  gypaum  product  of  the  United  States  since  1889. 


Year. 

1 

Total 

amount 

prodaced. 

Sold  crude. 

Aver- 
age 
price 

Oround  into  land  plaster. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnantity. 

Valae. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

—  __ 

per  ton. 

Short  tone. 

Short  tens. 

Short  fans. 

1889 

267, 769 

73,243  $82,704 

$1.13 

108, 771 

$233,307 

$2.14 

1890 

182,995 

18, 742     19, 148 

1.02 

56,525 

143, 014 

2.52 

1891 

208,126 

18, 574  1  28, 690 

1.54 

51,700 

117,356 

2.25 

1892 

256,259 

58, 080  ;  80, 797 

1.39 

47,668 

106,247 

2.23 

1893 

253, 616 

43, 108     72, 010 

1.67 

50,408 

106,365 

2.11 

1894 

239,312 

34, 702  j  56, 149 

1.62 

41,996 

95,944 

2.29 

1895 

265,503 

26,624     37,837 

1.42 

35,079 

85,355 

2.43 

1896 

224,254 

17, 302     19, 134 

1.11 

27,354 

59,749 

2.18 

1897 

288,982 

28, 164     27, 020 

1.17 

31,562 

67,083 

2.18 
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DistribuHoH  of  the  gjfptum product  of  the  United  States  ainoe  1889 — Continued. 


YMtr. 


Calcined  into  pUMter  of  paris. 


Weight  before  Csloined  pi 


elffi 
caJc 


cining.       ter  produced. 


!«  1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Short  tone, 
85,755 
105,676 
136,727 
150,511 
160,399 
162, 614 
203,800 
179, 598 
234,266 


Short  tans. 
64,711 
79. 257 
110.006 
106, 141 
122,937 
127,158 
150,801 
137,505 
180,935 


Valae. 


$448,107 
412,361 
482,005 
506,448 
518,390 
609, 626 
674,255 
494, 461 
662, 311 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


$6.92 
5.20 
4.38 
4.79 
4.21 
4.79 
4.47 
3.60 
3.60 


Total  valae. 


$764, 118 
574. 523 
628,051 
695,492 
696,615 
761.719 
797, 447 
573,344 
755,864 


The  total  prodnction  and  value,  by  States,  for  the  same  period  were 
as  follows : 

Comparative  staUstios  of  gypsum  production  for  nine  years. 


1889. 


State. 


Prodaot  I    Value. 


Short 
tons. 

7,700 

21,789 

17,332 

131, 767 

52,608 

320 

0,838 

Other  States 29,420 


189U. 


1891. 


Product. 


Colorado 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Michigan 

New  York . . . . 
South  Dakota. 
Virginia 


Total 


267,769 


$28,940 

1   55,250 

94.235 

373,740 

79, 476 

2,660 

20,836 

100,491 

764.118 

Short 
tons. 

4,580 

20,900 

20,250  i 

74,877 

32,903 

2,900 

6,350 

20,235 


182,996 


Value. 


$22,050 
47,350 
72,457 

192.009 

73,093 

7,750 

20,782 

138.942 


Product 


Value. 


Short 
tonh. 


574. 523 


31.385 
40,217 
79,700 
30, 136 
3,615 
5,959 
17, 115 


208, 126 


$58,095 

161, 322 

223,725 

58,671 

9,618 

22,574 

94,146 


628,051 


State. 


1883. 
Product,  i    Value. 


Iowa 

Kansaa 

Michigan 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Other  States . . 


Total 


Short 
tons. 

(«) 

46, 016 
139,667 
32,894 
(a) 


6,991 
81,301 


256,269 


(a) 
$195, 197 
306,527 
61,100 
(a) 


28,207 
104,461 


696,492 


1893. 


Product.     Value. 


Short 
tons. 

21,447 

43,631 

124,600 

86,126 

ta) 

6,160 


7,014 
16,667 


253,616 


$66,538 

181,599 

303,921 

65,892 

(a) 
12,560 


24,360 
63,256 


606,616 


1894. 


Product.     Value. 


Short 
tons. 

17,906 

64,889 

79,968 

81,798 

20,827 

4,295 

6,925 

8,106 

4,608 


$44,700 
301,884 
189,620 
60,262 
69,607 
16,060 
27,300 
24,431 
27,875 


239.312  ,  761,719 


a  Included  in  other  StAlea. 
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1806. 


State. 


Prodnot. 


GalifomiA  — 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Miobigan.... 
New  York... 

Ohio 

Soath  Dakota 

Texas 

Virgliiia 

Other  States . 

Total.. 


Short 
tons. 

5,158 

1,371 
25,700 
72,047 
86,510 
33,587 
21,662 

6,400 
10,750 

5,800 
15,600 


265,503 


Value. 


$51,014 

8,281 

86,600 

272,581 

174,007 

50,821 

71,204 

20,600 

36,511 

17,860 

50,000 


1806. 


Pxoduot. 


Yaltie. 


707,447 


Short 
torn. 

1.462 

1,600 
18,681 
40,485 
67,634 
23,825 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
5,066 
66,222 


224,254 


$11,788 

10,647 

34,020 

148,871 

146,424 

82,812 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

17,264 
172,168 


I 


678,844 


1807. 


Produotk 


Short 
ton§, 

(a) 
612;  800 

88,788 

04,874 
88.440 

(a) 

8,850 
24,464 

6,874 
26.808 


288.082 


Valne. 


$50,856 
256,120 

108,676 

78,684 

(•) 
19,240 
65,651 
16.800 
76,880 


756,864 


a  Indnded  in  other  States. 


h  Inolading  Indian  Territory. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  prodnction  of  gypsum  in  the 
United  States  since  1880.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  largest  produc- 
tion prior  to  1897  was  in  1889,  though  the  value  of  the  product  in  both 
these  years  was  less  than  that  of  1895: 

ProdtiOtUm  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States  since  1880, 


Year.                 Product,     i        Valne. 

1 

1                                                   1 

'             Year.                 Product.           Value. 

1                        1 

1880 

Short  tons. 
90,  000 
85,000 

$400,000 
850,000 
450,000 
420,000 
390,000 
405,000 
428,625 
425,000 
550,000 

1889 

Short  tons. 

267, 769    1  $764, 118 
182, 995        574, 523 
208»126        628,051 
256,259         695,492 
253, 615        696, 615 
239,312        761,719 
265,503        797,447 
224, 254        573, 344 
288. 982        755. 864 

1881 

1890 

1882 

100,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,405 
95,250 
95,000 

110,000 

1891 

1883 

1892 

1884 

1893 

1885 

1894 

1886 

1895 

1887 

1896 

1888 

1897 

GYPSUM. 
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IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  gypsom  are  chiefly  from  Oanada,  the  ])FodQct  from  the 
Dominion  being  very  pure  and  well  adapted  for  the  mannfactare  of 
plaster  of  paris.  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  total  amount  and 
value  of  gypsum  imported  into  the  United  States  since  1867 : 

Cryp9um  imported  into  the  United  States /row  1867  to  1897. 


endad- 


Jime30,18$7 

1868.... 
1869.... 
1870.... 
1871.... 
1872.... 
1873.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
1881.... 
1882.... 

XOOO . . a ■ 

1884.... 
1885.... 

XooO .... 
1887.... 
Dec.  31, 1888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896 .... 
1897.... 


Ground  or  calcined. 


UngToand. 


Qnantlty. 


Longtona, 


5,737 
4,291 
4,996 
6,418 
5,911 
4,814 
3,340 
5,466 
7,568 
9,560 
6,882 
3,363 
2,027 
3,295 
3,292 
2,664 


Yalxie.    ,    Qnantlty. 


Value. 


$29,895 
33,988 
52,238 
46,872 
64,465 
66,418 
35,628 
36,410 
52,155 
47,588 
49,445 
33,496 
18,339 
17,074 
24,915 
53,478 
44,118 
42,904 
54,208 
37,642 
37,736 
20,764 
40,291 
55,250 
97,316 
75,608 
31,670 
16,823 
21,526 
21,982 
17,028 


LongionM. 

97,951 
87,694 
137,089 
107,237 
100,400 
95,339 
118,926 
123, 717 
93,772 
139, 713 
97,656 
89,239 
96,963 
120,327 
128,607 
128,382 
157, 851 
166, 310 
117. 161 
122,270 
146,708 
156,697 
170,965 
171,289 
110, 257 
181, 104 
164,300 
162,500 
192,549 
180,269 
163,201 


Value  of 
manufac- 
tured 
plaster  of 
paris. 


$95,386 
80,362 
133,430 
100, 416 
88,256 
99,902 
122,495 
130, 172 
115,664 
127,084 
105, 629 
100,102 
99,027 
120,642 
128,107 
127,067 
152,982 
168,000 
119,544 
115,696 
162, 154 
170,023 
179, 849 
174,609 
129,008 
232,403 
180,254 
179, 237 
215, 705 
193,544 
178,686 


Total  ralne. 


$844 

1,432 

1,292 

2,553 

7,336 

4,319 

3,277 

4,398 

7.843 

6,989 

8,176 

12,698 

18,702 

20,377 

a21,869 


10,852 
11, 722 
16, 715 


S125, 

281 

114, 

350 

186, 

512 

148, 

720 

154, 

013 

168, 

873 

165, 

459 

a70. 

901 

171, 

096 

179, 

070 

162, 

917 

140, 

587 

125, 

542 

150, 

409 

171, 

724 

200, 

922 

218, 

969 

210, 

904 

173, 

752 

153, 

338 

199, 

890 

190, 

787 

220, 

140 

229, 

859 

226, 

319 

308, 

on 

211, 

924 

196, 

060 

247, 

583 

227, 

248 

212, 

429 

aKot  spedfled from  1883  to  1894. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS. 

As  the  imports  of  gypsain  into  the  United  States  are  principally 
from  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Branswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  following  table,  showing  the  production 
in  and  the  exports  from  the  Dominion,  will  be  found  interesting: 

Production  and  exports  of  Canadian  gypsum  Hn<}e  1886, 


Tear. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


Production. 


Quantity. 


Short  torn. 
162,000 
154, 008 
175,  887 
213, 273 
226,509 
203,545 

1892 1      226,568 

1893.... 192,568 

1894 !      223,631 

1895 

1896 

1897 


226, 178 
207,032 
239, 691 


Valne. 


$178, 742 
157,277 
179, 393 
205,108 
194,033 
192,096 
225,260 
196,150 
202,031 
202,608 
178, 061 
244,531 


Short  torn. 
142, 833 
132, 724 
125,508 
178, 182 
175, 691 
172, 496 
175, 518 

a  176, 489 
162, 412 

al60,898 


$155,  213 
146,543 
121, 389 
194,404 
192,254 
184, 977 
194,304 
178, 979 
160,082 
156,897 


cr  Entire  exports  went  to  the  United  States. 


CEMENT  PliASTBR. 

Under  the  general  head  of  calcined  plaster,  or  plaster  of  parts,  in 
these  reports  is  included  the  product  of  cement  plaster  made  from 
gypsum  dirt,  or  **  gypsite."  A  greater  portion  of  the  gypsum  product 
of  Kansas  and  Texas  is  of  this  variety.  Mr.  G.  P.  Grimsley,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Kansas,  has  devoted  couHiderable  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  deposits  in  that  State.  He  describes  them  as  second- 
ary deposits  of  gypsum.  The  material  is  a  granular  dirt  found  in  low 
Hwampy  ground,  and  is  dark  colored  in  place,  but  on  drying  assumes  a 
light  ash-gray  hue.  It  is  soft  and  incoherent,  readily  shoveled  into 
cars  or  wagons,  and  is  ready  for  calcining  with  less  labor  and  expense 
than  is  required  for  working  the  solid  rock.  Four  deposits  of  this 
material  have  been  opened  in  Dickinson  County,  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  State;  one  is  worked  in  Clay  County  to  the  north,  and  extensive 
operations 'are  carried  on  at  Quanah,  Texas,  where  similar  deposits  occur. 

Mr.  Grimsley  states  that  these  dirt  deposits  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  earthy  variety  of  gypsum  called  by  the  Germans  "  gyps-erde'^  or 
^<  Himmel's  mehl ; ''  "  Himmel's  nyoel,''  by  the  Swedish ;  and  "  gipsowaya 
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mnka"  by  the  EnsBians.    These  varieties  are  described  as  loose,  slightly 
cohering,  dust  like  particles,  of  yellow  or  gray  color. 

Under  the  microscope  the  gypsite  of  Kansas  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
mass  of  small,  angular  gypsum  crystals  of  varying  size.  Perfect  crys- 
tals are  found,  but  most  of  them  have  their  terminations  somewhat 
rounded  by  solution.  They  are  not  transported  crystals,  but  have 
clearly  crystallized  in  place.  Mingled  with  the  gypsum  crystals,  small 
crystals  of  quartz  are  usnaUy  found.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  lime  carbonate,  poorly  crystallized,  and  traces  of  organic 
matter. 

WORIiD'S  PBODUCTION. 


The  United  States  is  the  second  country  in  the  world  as  a  producer 
of  gypsum.  France  leads  with  more  than  one-half  the  entire  world's 
production.  Canada  follows  the  United  States  in  importance,  though 
in  one  year  (1896)  the  output  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  that  of  Canada. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  short  tons,  the  amount  of  gypsum 
produced  by  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  in  each  year,  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  since  1893 : 

The  worltPs  produetian  of  gypium  nnoe  189S. 


United  States. 


Year. 


Short  tons. 


Value. 


1893 253,615     $696,616 

1894 239,312       761,719 


1895. 
1896 


265,503 
224,254 
1897 288,982 


797,447 
573, 3U 
7S6, 414 


Great  Britain. 


Canada. 


Short  tons.        Value.      '  Short  tone.        Value. 


158,122 
169,102 
196,037 
213,028 


$287, 940  >  192, 568  $196, 150 


321,822 
348,400 
361,509 


223, 631  202, 031 

226, 178  202, 606 

207,032  178,061 

239, 691  244, 531 


Year. 


France. 


German  Empire. 


Short  tons. 


1893 

1894 ;  1,693,831 


1895 
1896 
1897 


2, 175, 448 
1,866,498 


Valae. 


Short 
tons. 


$2,891,365    

3,392,768  23,994 
2,661,200  31,736 


I 


Value. 


India. 


Cyprus. 


Short 
tons. 


Value. 


Short 
tons. 


$11,040 
14,598 


'  2,357 

3,548  $1,566  !  3,104 
7,511     2,987     2,093 


8,248 


3,130 


Value. 


$6,625 
9,006 
5,252 


S^LT. 


Bt  Edwabd  W.  Pabsbb. 


PRODUCTION, 

In  the  production  of  salt  the  year  1897  was  phenomenal ,  exceeding 
by  more  than  2,000,000  barrels  the  record  tor  1896,  which  was  the  year 
of  largest  previous  production.  In  fact,  the  domestic  production  of 
this  indispensable  article  has  shown  an  increase  every  year  since  18S3, 
with  the  exception  of  1889,  when  the  product  was  about  0.6  per  cent 
less  than  in  1888.  The  growth  of  the  salt  industry  in  this  country 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  remarkable.  The  total  product 
in  1897  was  nearly  double  that  of  1889,  and  was  nearly  three  times 
that  of  1883.  This  increase  has  been  in  the  face  of  and  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  very  low  prices.  Taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  various  grades  of  salt  produced,  from  the  fancy  table  and 
dairy  grades  to  the  cheap  '^coarse  solar,"  the  average  price  received 
by  producers  in  1896  and  1897  was  30  cents  per  barrel  of  280  pounds, 
only  a  fraction  over  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  1895  the  average  price 
•obtained  was  32  cents,  and  in  1894  36^  cents  per  barrel.  From  15  to 
16  x)er  cent  of  the  total  product  is  table  and  dairy  salt,  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years  having  given  special 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  these  fine  grades.  Their  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  marked  success  so  for  as  the  high  quality  of  their 
product  is  concerned.  Whether  or  not  their  remuneration  has  been  in 
keeping  with  their  enterprise  is  another  question.  One  important 
object,  however,  has  been  accomplished.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
since  large  consumers  of  salt,  who  were  particularly  discriminating  as 
to  the  quality  they  used,  would  have  only  the  English  product.  To-day 
the  successful  competitors  in  dairy  contests  at  expositions,  etc.,  are 
those  whose  products  are  made  with  American  salt.  Manufacturers 
are  not  obliged  to  pack  their  salt  in  packages  imitating  the  English 
wrappers  in  order  to  establish  its  quality.  Salt  of  domestic  production 
is  sold  on  its  merits.  The  use  of  foreign  salt  in  the  United  States  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
producing  localities  in  the  United  States  are  300  or  400  miles  from  the 
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ooasty  and  the  higher  oost  of  rail  transportatioii  acts  as  a  protective 
tariff  hi  favor  of  foreign  salt  brought  by  ocean  freight.  The  effect  that 
the  improvements  in  salt  making  in  the  United  States  have  had  <m  the 
sale  of  foreign  salt  is  shown  in  the  tables  of  imports.  In  1881  the 
amount  of  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  over 
1,000,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  4,000,000  barrels,  worth  over  $2,000,000. 
The  domestic  product  was  about  6^00,000  barrels,  worth,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  packages,  etc,  about  $3,000,000.  In  1887  the  imports  had 
fallen  off  to  about  2,800,000  barrels,  worth  $1,285,359.  A  few  years 
before  this,  in  1883,  the  now  famous  Warsaw  district  in  New  York  was 
developed,  and  in  1897  was  producing  over  a  million  barrels  a  year. 
The  domestic  production  of  salt  in  that  year  was  a  little  over  8,000,000 
barrels.  In  1897  the  domestic  product  was  nearly  double  that  of  ten 
years  before,  while  the  imports  were  only  a  little  more  than  half  in 
quantity  and  about  44  per  cent  in  value. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  details  of  the  production  of  salt  in 
the  United  States  during  1896  and  1897  by  States  and  grades : 

ProducHan  of  salt  in  1896,  by  States  amd  grades. 


State. 


California 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  York : 

Onondaga  distriot . 

Warsaw  district.. . 

Southern  New  York 
and  Gopesee  diet . 

Rock  salt 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

niinoiSy  Nevada,  Texas, 
Louisiana^  and  Vir- 
ginia  


Total 


Table  and 
dairy. 


41, 714 

93, 174 

152,388 


961, 721 


387,277 


400,263 

716 

70,886 

5,000 


117, 271 
2, 230, 409 


Common 
flue. 


1,429 
922,623 
2,954,608 

64,347 
800,065 

166»826 


1, 173, 296 
177, 312 
15,657 
171, 921 


Common 
ooane. 


Barrett. 
30,371 
4,310 
2,400 


97,786 


12,626 


83,765 
19,714 
49,393 


160,660 


6, 598, 733       300, 365 


Packer's. 


Barrett. 
22,500 
42,250 
31,565 


60,473 


6^085 
855 
357 


163,085 


Goane  solar. 


Barrett. 
306,250 


13,622 
2, 164, 071 


30,000 


7,143 


10,000 


2, 531, 086 
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PtoduotUm  of  noli  in  1896,  by  Siaiet  and  grade$ — Continaed. 


Sute. 


Book. 


CaliforDia 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  York : 

Onondaga  dktriot 
Warsaw  district. . . 
SonthemNew  York 
and  Genesee  dist . , 


25,714 
344,608 


Rock  salt 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Illinois,  Nevada^  Texas, ' 
Lonisiana,  and  Vir- 
ginia  


1,240,460 


Total 


178, 114 
1, 783, 886 


MIWlBg. 


Barrfb. 


Other 
grades. 


2,148 
1,642 
9y  605 


Total  product. 


133,271 


133,271 


82,729 


10,679 


3,093 


100,941 


BflHT«l». 

430,121 
1,406,607 
3, 164, 238 

2,228,418 
1,942,291 

657,881 
1,240,450 
1,662,358 
198,596 
279,800 
176, 921 


Total  Talue. 


$198,963 
397,296 
718, 408 

575,432 
729,324 

270, 612 

321, 313 

432,877 

56,717 

96,550 

50.717 


461, 045         192, 630 


13,850,726     4,040,839 


Production  of  salt  in  1S97,  by  States  and  gradn. 


State. 


California 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  York : 

Brine  salt 

Rock  salt 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Illinois,  Louisiana,  Ok- 
lahoma, Texas,  and 
Virginia 


Total 


Number  of 
worlcB. 


27 

9 

68 

41 
2 

11 
3 
6 
4 


161 


Tahleand 
dairy. 


69,313 

64,266 

173,441 

1,368,298 


401,494 

471 

162, 214 

303,400 


Gommoii  flue. 


Barr«lf.  Barrel. 

5,000  45,000 

796,340    

3,298,360  190,794 


Commoii 
ooaTM. 


994,949 


1, 081, 983 

144,863 

65,143 

137,693 


22,381 


2, 555, 278 


344,477 


6,868,798 


143,796 


Packer's. 

BitmU, 

12,921 

533,135 

6,660 

40,233 
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ProducUan  ofsalt  in  1897,  by  State*  and  gradm^-ContAnned. 


State. 


California 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  York : 

Brine  salt 

Kocksalt 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

West  Virj^nia 

Illinois,  Louisiana.,  Ok- 
lahoma, Texas,  and 
Virginia 


Toial 


Coarse 
solar. 


Barrels. 
315, 014 


320,986 


2, 839, 777 


181,571 


7,148 
8, 614, 491 


Book. 


Barrdg. 
15,716 
111,  814 


1,833,179 


2,679 


186,071 


1, 649, 459 


Otlier 
grades. 


Barrdt. 
7,929 
83,772 
2,994 

95,622 


4,821 
15,867 


160 


159,655 


Total 
prodaot. 


Barrelt. 

470, 893 
1,538,327 
8, 993, 225 

5, 472, 675 

1,883,179 

1, 575, 414 

164,287 

405,179 

441,898 


578,130 


15,973,202 


Total  Taliie. 


$162,654 

488,022 

1,253,408 

ll,  948, 759 

421, 757 

45,107 

196,066 

160,129 


244,188 


4, 920, 020 


ESTABIili 


:i:i/.iL>i 


'S'  ANJ}  PROCESSES. 


Including  the  6  rock-salt  mineSy  of  which  there  are  2  in  New  York, 
in  Kansas,  and  1  each  in  Oalifomia  and  Loulsiaoa,  there  were  161 
establishments  in  the  United  States  producing  salt  during  1897,  an 
increase  of  1  oyer  1896.  There  were  38  works  idle  in  1897,  against 
36  idle  plants  the  preceding  year.  By  ^^dle"  works  is  meant  those 
which  have  not  been  abandoned  or  dismantled,  but  which  are  only 
temporarily  shut  down  and  are  likely  to  resame  operations  under 
more  fayorable  conditions.  There  were  8  establishmeuts  producing 
salt  in  1896  that  were  permanently  abandoned  and  put  out  of  exist- 
ence before  the  1st  of  January,  1898.  Against  this  are  placed  11 
new  works  which  started  producing  during  1897.  Five  establish- 
ments changed  hands  and  1  new  plant  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion on  the  first  of  the  year.  What  changes  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  are  all  in  evaporating  plants.  The  same  rock- 
salt  mines  were  in  operation  both  years.  In  the  number  of  evaporat- 
ing plants  Michigan  ranks  first  and  New  York  second,  while  in  amount 
and  value  of  the  product  their  positions  are  reversed.  Oalifomia 
stands  third  in  number  of  works  and  fifth  in  production;  Ohio  is 
fourth  in  number  of  works  and  third  in  production,  and  Kansas  holds 
the  fifth  and  fourth  ranks,  respectively.  While  the  total  number  of 
establishments  in  1897  was  only  1  more  than  in  1896,  there  were  a 
number  of  changes  among  the  different  States.  Oalifomia  had  3 
more  plants  in  operation  during  1897  than  in  1896,  and  Kansas  lost  3. 
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Michigan,  Obio«  and  Nevada  each  lost  1;  New  York  gained  2;  Utah 
gaiued  1,  and  a  new  plant  at  Bockford,  Okla.^  brings  that  Territory 
inlo  the  list  of  salt  producers.  All  the  works  in  Nevada  were  idle  in 
1897,  and  that  State  is  dropped  from  the  list. 

Oonsidering  the  processes  employed,  it  is  found  that  there  were  51 
solar  plants  in  1897  and  49  in  1896.  California  gained  3  and  Utah  1. 
Kansas  and  Nevada  each  lost  1.  There  were  26  establishments  nsing 
open  pans  in  1897,  against  25  in  1896;  works  using  vacuum  pans 
decreased  from  18  to  15,  and  the  works  using  grainers  in  1897  were  74, 
against  82  in  1896.  A  number  of  establishments  use  more  than  one 
process,  and  the  fore^g^oing  figures  lead  to  the  belief  that  some  are  dis- 
carding one  or  another  process  and  depending  upon  one  system.  Direct 
application  of  artificial  heat  would  appear  to  be. growing  in  favor,  from 
the  fMt  that  plants  using  direct  heat  increased  from  31  to  36,  while 
steam  heating  works  fell  from  91  to  86. 

The  total  number  of  salt  establishments  in  each  State,  the  processes 
employed,  and  the  methods  of  using  heat  during  1896  and  1897  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

iYoo0MM  emploffed  im  evaporatkig  9alt  from  Mme  In  1896. 


Steto. 

Solsr. 
21 

Open 
pui. 

Vaoonm 
pan. 

Kettle. 

Grain- 
er. 

Heat  applied. 

1 

Nnmbei 
of  worka 

"3sr 

Direct. 

By  steam. 

Califomia 

1 

1 

1 

5 

45 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 
7 

23 

1 
10 
54 

1 

25 
14 

12 
3 
I 
5 

1 
4 

lUinois 

Kansas 

1 
1 
1 

20 

< 

5 
6 

1 

8 

Michigan 

Nevada  

New  York: 

Onondaga 

Warsaw 

Genesee 

Son  them   New 

York 

Ohio 

5 
1 

15 

« 

8 
2 
1 

6     

8 

S 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
5 

7 

6 

1 
1 

18 

9 
2 

1 

1 
1 
4 

Pennsylvania 

Texas  

1 
4 

Utah 

1 

Viririnia 

■  • . .  ■  • 

1 

West  Virginia 

------ 

4 

1 

Total 

49 

26 

1 

18 

6 

82 

31 

91 

154 
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Processes  employed  in  eraporatin^  salt  from  hrine  in  1S97. 


sut«. 

SolAT. 

24 

Open 
pan. 

1 

Vaoaam 
pan. 

KetUeb 

Grain- 
or. 

Heat  a 

ppUed. 

• 

Number 
of  works. 

Diieot. 

By  steam. 

California 

2 

.... .... 

1 
1 
2 
43 
14 
6 

2 

I 

5 

6 

13 

4 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 
49 
14 

8 

2 

1 
2 

2G 

Illiuois ..... 

1 

Kansas 

Michifiran 

1 
20 

4 

5 

8 

1 
9 
3 
2 

5 
1 

7 

53 

41 

11 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

New  York ...... .... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Vireinia 

1 
5 

2 
1 

.... -.-- 

1 

1 
1 

4 

74 

Total 

51 

25 

15 

6 

36 

86 

155 

KoTK.— Rock-salt  mines  are  not  included  in  the  above  tables.    Of  these  there  were  one  in  California 
two  in  Kansas,  one  in  Louisiana,  and  two  in  New  York. 


PRODUCTION  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

Prior  to  the  taking  of  the  tenth  United  States  ceiisas,  in  1880,  there 
wa8  no  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  salt  produced  in 
this  country.  The  salt-inspection  laws  of  Michigan  and  New  York  have 
enabled  the  authorities  of  those  States  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  salt 
production,  the  history  of  the  former  dating  from  1860  and  of  the  latter 
since  1797.  Dr.  J.  P.  Hale,  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  compiled 
for  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  a  statement  of  the  history  of  salt 
making  in  that  State  since  1797,  bat  there  were  several  years  for  which 
no  records  of  production  existed.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  salt 
production  in  other  States  earlier  than  the  Tenth  Census.  The  census 
report  showed  a  prodaction  daring  1880  of  29,805,298  bushels,  equiva- 
lent to  5,961,060  barrels  of  280  pounds,  valued  at  $4,829,566.  The  first 
volume  of  Mineral  Resources,  covering  the  calendar  year  1882,  gave  the 
total  production  in  that  year  at  6,412,373  barrels,  valued  at  $4,320,140. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  seventeen  years  since  1880 
are  noteworthy.  There  has  been  an  almost  steady  increase  in  the  pro 
dnction  and  an  equally  regular  decrease  in  values,  until  in  1897  the 
product  was  nearly  2.9  times  what  it  was  in  1880,  while  the  total  value 
shows  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent.  In  1880  the  average  price  per 
barrel  was  81  cents;  in  1897  the  average  price  per  barrel  was  30  cents. 

The  production  of  salt,  by  States,  in  1880  and  since  1882  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement.    There  are  no  records  of  the  production  in 
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1881,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  total  output  was  about  6,200,000 
barrels.  In  reporting  production  some  operators  use  the  bushel  as  a 
unit  of  measurement,  some  adopt  the  short  ton,  some  the  barrel,  and 
others  state  their  production  in  pounds.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  unit  in  tabulation, 
the  product  of  each  State  has  been  reduced  to  barrels.  A  barrel  of 
salt  contains  280  pounds,  and  is  equal  to  5  bushels  of  50  i)ounds.  A 
short  ton  contains  7  j  barrels. 

Compuraiive  iabU  ofproduotion  of  Bali  in  States  and  Territories  from  1880  to  1897, 


State  or  Territory. 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Lonisiana 

California 

Utah 

Other  States  and  Territories 

Total 


1880. 


Qaantity. 


Barrtla, 

2, 485, 177 

1, 749, 641 

530,060 

535,888 

62,400 

176, 949 

96,760 

324,185 


5, 961, 060 


1882. 


Quantity. 


Yalue. 


$2, 271, 913 

1, 107, 760 

363,791 

380,369 

56,160 

120,650 

60,280 

467, 643 


BarreU. 

3, 037, 317 

1,668,036 

400,000 

400,000 


$2, 126, 122 
834,018 
280,000 
300,000 


214,200 

92,820 

600,000 


4,829,566  |  6,412,373 


150,000 
130,000 
500,000 


4, 320, 140 


State  or  Territory. 


Michigan , 

New  York 

Ohio 

Weat  Virginia 

LouiBtana 

California 

Utah 

Nevada  

Illinois,  Indiana,  Virginia, 

*  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
other  States  and  Territo- 
ries (a) 

Total 


1883. 


Quantity. 


BarrAi. 

2, 894, 672 

1, 619, 486 

350,000 

320,000 

265, 215 

214,286 

107, 143 

21,429 


400,000 


6, 192, 231 


Yalue. 


1884. 


Qaantity. 


$2, 344, 684 
680,638 
231,000 
211,000 
141, 125 
150,000 
100,000 
15,000 


377, 695 


4, 251, 042 


Barrda. 

3, 161,  806 

1, 788, 454 

320,000 

310,000 

223,964 

178, 571 

114, 285 

17,857 


400,000 


6, 514, 937 


Value. 


$2, 392, 536 
705, 978 
201,600 
195,000 
125, 677 
120,000 
80,000 
12,500 


364, 443 


4, 197, 734 


19  GBOL,  PT  6,  VOL  % 


a  Estimated. 
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Cfymparative  table  ofproducixon  of  salt  in  States  and  Territories  from  18S0  to  1897 — Conf  d. 


State  or  Territory. 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Louisiana 

California 

Utah 

Nevada  

Illinois,  Indiana,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
other  States  and  Territo- 
ries (a) 

Total 


1885. 


Quantity. 


BarreU. 

3, 297, 403 

2,  304,  787 

306,847 

223, 181 

299,271 

221, 428 

107, 140 

28, 593 


250,000 


Valae. 


$2, 967, 663 
874, 258 
199,460 
145,070 
139, 911 
160,000 
75,000 
20,000 


188«. 


243, 993 


Quantity. 

BarreU. 

3, 677, 257 

2, 431, 563 

400,000 

250,000 

299,691 

214, 285 

164, 285 

30,000 


Value. 


$2, 426, 989 
1, 243, 721 
260,000 
162,500 
108, 372 
150,000 
100,000 
21,000 


240,000 


7, 038,  653 


4, 825, 345   7, 707, 081 


352, 763 


4, 825, 345 


State  or  Territory. 


1887. 


Quantity. 


BarreU. 

Michigan [  3,944,309 

New  York i  2,353,560 

Ohio '      365,000 

West  Virginia 225,000 

Louisiana 341,093 

Californta 200,000 

Utah 325,000 

Kansas 

Other  States  and  Territories .       250, 000 


Value. 


Total 


$2, 291, 842 
936, 894 
219,000 
135,000 
118, 735 
140,000 
,102, 375 


1888. 


8, 003, 962 


150,000 


4, 093, 846 


Quantity. 

BarreU. 
3, 866, 228 
2, 318, 483 
380,000 
220,000 
394,385 
220,000 
151, 785 
155.000 
350,000 


8, 055, 881 


Value. 


$2, 261, 743 

1, 130, 409 

247,000 

143,000 

134, 652 

92,400 

32,000 

189,000 

143, 999 


4, 374, 203 


a£8timat«d. 
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Comparaiiretable  of  production  of  salt  in  States  and  Territories  from  1880  to  ^557— Cont'd. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


1889. 


Qaantity. 


BarrtU. 
3,  a56, 929 
2, 273, 007 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 250,000 

West  Virginia 200,000 


Lonifliana 

California 

Utah 

Kansas 

Other  States  and  Territories. 


325,629 
150,000 
200,000 
450,000 
300,000 


Total 8,005,565 


Value. 


$2, 088, 909 

1, 136, 503 

162,500 

130,000 

152, 000 

63,000 

60,000 

202,500 

200,000 


1800. 


Quantity. 


Barrels. 
3, 837, 632 
2, 532, 036 
231, 303 
229, 938 
273, 553 
162, 363 
427,500 
882,666 
300,000 


4,195,412       8,876,991 


1891. 


State  or  Territory. 


Quantity. 


I       BarreU. 

Michigan '  3,966,784 

NewYork 2,839,544 


Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Louisiana 

California 

Utah 

Nevadu  

Kansas 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

l^exas 

Other  States  and  Territories. 

Total 


(a) 

(fl) 
173, 714 
200, 949 
969,000 

60,799 
855,536 

39, 670 

70, 442 


Value. 

$2, 037, 289 
1,  340, 036 

(a) 

(a) 
102, 375 

90,303 
265,350 

39,898 
304,775 

34,909 

70, 425 


811,507 


430, 761 


9, 987, 945       4, 571, 121 


Quantity. 


Barrel*. 
3, 829, 478 
3, 472, 073 

899,244 

200,000 

235, 774 

1, 292, 471 

22,929 

1, 480, 100 

60,000 

60,000 

25, 571 

121. 250 


Value. 


$2, 302, 579 
1, 266, 018 
136, 617 
134,688 
132,000 
57,085 
126,100 
397,199 
200,000 


4, 752, 286 


1892. 


Value. 


$2, 046, 963 
1,  662, 816 

394, 720 

100,000 

104,938 

340, 442 

22,806 

773, 989 

48,000 

50,000 

10, 741 

99,500 


11,698,890 


5, 654, 915 


a  Included  in  *»  Other  States." 
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Comparative  table  of  production  of  salt  in  States  and  Territariwfrom  1880  to  i^P7— Cont'd. 


State  or  Territory. 


Miohigau 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 

Louisiana 

California 

Utah 

Nevada  

Kansas 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania. . 
Texas 


Total 


1888. 


Quantity. 


Bamia, 

8, 057, 898 

5, 662, 074 

543,963 

210. 736 

191, 480 

292,858 

189,006 

6,559 

1, 277, 180 

59, 161 


280,348 
126,000 


11,897,208 


Valae. 


$888,837 

1, 870, 084 

209,393 

68,222 

97,200 

137,962 

130,075 

4,481 

471,543 

30,168 


186,436 
110, 267 


1894. 


Quantity. 


Barrdt. 

3, 341, 425 

6,270,588 

528,996 

194,532 

186,050 

882,246 

268,186 

8,670 

1,382,409 

50,000 

64,222 

203,236 

142,857 


4, 154, 668 


12,967,417 


Value. 


$1, 243, 619 

1, 999, 146 

187,432 

51,947 

86,134 

172, 678 

209,077 

4,030 

529,392 

27,500 

43,580 

83,750 

101, 000 


4,733,285 


State  or  Territory. 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 

Louisiana 

California 

Utah 

Nevada 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania  . 

Texas 

Other  States . . 


Total 


1895. 


Quantity. 


BaruU. 

3,343,395 

6, 832, 831 

781,033 

176, 720 

159, 771 

318,935 

294,485 

7,000 

1, 341, 617 

67, 119 

65,000 

157,243 

125,000 


13, 669, 649 


Value. 


1898. 


$1, 018, 251 

1, 943, 398 

326,520 

68,041 

78,169 

158,683 

121,762 

5,600 

483,701 

81,548 

40,000 

67, 411 

55,000 


4,423,084 


Quantity. 


Barrels. 
8, 164, 238 
6,069,040 
1,662,358 

176, 921 

(«) 
430, 121 

279,800 

(«) 
1,408,607 

(«) 

(«) 
198,596 

(a) 

461,045 


18, 850, 726 


Value. 


$718,408 

1, 896, 681 

432,877 

50,717 

198,963 
96,550 

(«) 
397,296 

(a) 

(a) 
56,717 

(«) 
192,630 


4,040,839 


ainduded  in  *'  Other  States." 
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Comparative  table  of  production  of  salt  in  States  and  Territories  from  1880  to  1897— ConVd. 


State  or  Territory. 


1897. 


Qaantity. 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

California 

Utah 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Louisiana,  Illinois,  Virginia,  and  Texas 

Total 


Barrelt. 

3,993,225 

6,805,854 

1, 575, 414 

441, 893 

470, 893 

406,179 

1,538,327 

164,287 

578, 130 


15,973,202 


Value. 


$1, 253, 403 
1, 948, 759 
421, 757 
160,129 
162,654 
196,066 
488,022 
45,107 
244,133 


4, 920, 020 


REVIEW  OF  THE  INI>USTBY. 

As  previously  noted,  the  above  tables  show  that  the  prodaotion  of 
salt  in  the  United  States  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  the  last  seven- 
teen years  the  output  has  nearly  trebled,  while  the  value  of  16,000,000 
barrels  of  salt  in  1897  was  less  than  9100,000  more  than  the  value  of  the 
6,000,000  barrels  produced  in  1883.  Improved  methods  have  enabled 
producers  in  this  country  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  quality  of 
dairy  and  table  salts,  and  have  also  lessened  materially  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  The  development  of  the  improved  methods,  and  particularly 
the  increased  production,  have,  however,  been  in  excess  of  the  market 
requirements,  and  the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed  during  the  last 
few  years  have  been  rather  the  result  of  oversapply  than  the  voluntary 
cheapening  of  the  product  by  producers.  In  fact,  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  secure  an  agreement  among  the 
producers  in  the  several  important  districts  whereby  more  remunerative 
prices  may  be  obtained,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  means  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  actual  loss.  Such  an  agreement  is  said  to  have  been 
reached  among  the  producers  in  Michigan  during  1897,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  statistics  of  that  year  with  the  preceding  one  indicates  that  the 
agreement  was  effective.  There  was  no  restriction  of  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  in  that  State  shows  an  increase  from 
3,164,238  barrels  in  1896  to  3,993,225  barrels  in  1897,  a  gain  of  about 
830,000  barrels,  or  more  than  26  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  product 
increased  75  per  cent,  from  $718,408  to  919253,403.  The  average  price 
per  barrel  obtained  for  all  grades  of  salt  in  Michigan  during  1896  was 
22.7  cents.  In  1897  the  price  per  barrel  averaged  31.4  cents,  an  advance 
of  8.7  cents,  or  38  per  cent. 
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There  were  only  two  salt-produciDg  States  in  which  the  salt  prodact 
in  1897  was  less  than  in  1896.  These  exceptions  were  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  largest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  West  Virginia, 
whose  output  in  1897  was  2.5  times  that  of  1896.  In  the  amount  of 
increase  Michigan  showed  the  largest  gain,  with  a  production  of  830,000 
barrels  over  that  of  181>6.  New  York  increased  its  product  by  over 
735,000  barrels,  coming  second  in  the  amount  of  increase.  West  Vir- 
ginia was  third  in  the  amount  of  increased  production,  and  Kansas  and 
Utah  were  nearly  tied  for  fourth  place,  the  latter  leading  by  about 
5,000  barrels. 

Eeferring  again  to  a  comparison  of  the  production  in  1897  with  that 
of  1880,  as  shown  by  the  Tenth  Census,  a  striking  example  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  concentration  is  shown.  By  concentration  is  meant 
the  development  of  large  industries  under  one  management  and  the 
retirement  from  business  of  smaller  producers.  According  to  the  Tenth 
Census  there  were  268  establishments  producing  salt  in  the  United 
States  during  1880.  As  the  production  in  that  year  was  5,961 ,000  bar- 
rels, this  meant  an  average  output  by  each  establishment  of  a  little  over 
22,000  barrels  per  year.  In  1897,  with  a  total  production  of  practically 
16,000,000  barrels,  the  number  of  establishments  has  fallen  to  161, 
indicating  an  average  output  for  each  of  nearly  100,000  barrels.  In  other 
words,  while  the  number  of  establishments  has  fallen  off  40  per  cent, 
the  total  production  has  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  and  the  average 
output  of  each  establishment  in  1897  was  nearly  five  times  what  it  was 
in  1880. 

Another  interesting  comparison  of  the  industry  in  1880  and  1897  may 
be  made.  In  the  former  year  the  amount  of  salt  imported  into  this 
country  was  about  3,430,000  barrels,  equivalent  to  58  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  production.  The  imports  in  1897  were  only  about  1,500,000 
barrels,  about  9  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Adding  the 
imports  to  the  home  product  and  deducting  the  exports  (the  exports  in 
1880  being  about  4,400  barrels  and  in  1897, 54,195  barrels),  the  domestic 
consumption  in  1880  amounted  to  about  7,457,000  barrels,  which,  with  a 
population  of  50,156,000,  was  equivalent  to  a  consumption  per  capita  of 
0.15  barrel,  or  42  pounds;  in  1897  the  total  consumption  was  17,412,040 
barrels,  which,  estimating  the  population  at  72,000,000,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  per  capita  consumption  of  0.242  barrel,  or  68  pounds.  This 
increase  of  about  62  per  cent  in  the  per  capita  consumption  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  development  in  the  last  two  decades  of  our  enor- 
mous packing  industries  in  the  Western  States,  the  increased  dairy 
products,  and  the  natural  larger  consumption  which  always  attends 
lower  prices. 

The  exports  of  domestic  salt  have  not  much  influence  on  the  trade, 
amounting  to  but  10,853,759  pounds,  or  38,763  barrels,  in  1894 ;  7,203,024 
pounds,  or  25,725  barrels,  in  1895;  10,711,314  pounds,  or  38,265  ban*els, 
in  1896,  and  10,100,712  pounds,  or  36,070  barrels,  in  1897.    To  these 
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shoald  be  added  the  exports  of  foreign  salt,  imports  and  reexi)orted. 
This  factor  is  included  in  the  exports  in  the  following  table.  The 
imports  added  to  the  domestic  product  and  the  exports  deducted  from 
the  total  in  the  last  five  years  show  that  the  salt  consumed  or  placed 
upon  the  market  in  the  United  States  increased  from  13,121,233  barrels 
in  1893  to  14,479,209  barrels  in  1894,  to  15,629,764  barrels  in  1895,  to 
15,645,949  barrels  in  1896,'  and  to  17,412,040  barrels  in  1897.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

Supply  of  talt  for  domestic  consumption  from  189S  to  1897, 


Sourcen. 


BarreU, 

Domtffltio  product 11,897,208 

Imports 1,244,711 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


Total. 
Exports  — 


13, 141, 919 
20,686 


DozneBtic  coDRamp- 
tion 

Inrreaae    over    preceding  ' 
year 


13,121,233 


Barrelt. 
12,967.417 
1,550,565  I 

14, 517, 972  t 
38,763  i 

14,479,209 
1, 357, 970 


Barrels. 
13, 669, 649 
1,996,970 


Barrels. 
13, 850, 726 
1, 858, 614 


Barrels. 

16,973,202 

1,493,033 


15,666,619 
36,855 


15,629,764 
1,150,555 


15,709,340  I  17,466,235 


63,391 


I 


54,195 


15,645,949 
16,185 


17, 412, 040 
1,766,091 


I1MPORT8  AKD  EXPORTS. 

The  imports  of  salt  iuto  the  United  States  exhibit  an  almost  con- 
stant decrease  from  1881  to  1893.  The  decrease  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  imports  of  refined  salt,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
improvements  inaugurated  in  tbe  manufacture  of  table  and  dairy  salt 
by  American  producers,  which  has  made  the  domestic  product  equal  if 
not  superior  to  salt  of  foreign  make.  The  tariff  act  of  1894  placed  salt 
upon  the  free  list,  and  importations  have  since  been  larger,  increasing 
from  348,519,173  pounds  in  1893  to  434,155,708  pounds  in  1894,  and  to 
nearly  560,000,000  pounds  in  1895.  In  1896  the  imports  of  foreign  salt 
amounted  to  520,411,822  pounds.  Tbe  tariff  act  of  1897  returns  salt  to 
the  dutiable  list.  Salt  in  bags,  barrels  or  other  packages  is  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds  (33.6  cents  per  barrel),  and  salt  in 
bulk  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  22.4  cents  per 
barrel.  The  duty  on  imported  salt  in  bond  used  in  curing  fish  taken 
by  vessels  licensed  to  engage  in  the  fisheries  and  in  curing  fish  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  on  salt  used  in  curing  meats 
for  export,  may  be  remitted.  The  quantity  of  salt  imported  in  1897  was 
nearly  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1896,  the  total  amounting  to  418,049,214 
pounds.    Since  1867  the  imports  have  been  as  follows: 
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Salt  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  8tate$,  1867  to  1897,  indueive. 


In  bags,  bftrrelg,  and  other 
paokagea. 

In  balk. 

Year  ended— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Talne. 

Poundi. 

Pounds. 

June30,1867 

254, 470, 862 

$696,570 

229,304,323 

$336,302 

1868 

308. 446, 080 

915, 546 

219, 975, 096 

365,458 

1869 

297, 382, 750 

895,272 

256^765,240 

351,168 

1870 

288, 479, 187 

797,194 

349, 776, 433 

507,874 

1871 

283, 993, 799 

800,454 

274, 730, 573 

355,318 

1872 

258, 232, 807 

788,893 

257, 637, 230 

312,569 

1873 

239, 494, 117 

1, 254, 818 

388, 012, 132 

525,585 

1874 

358,375,496 

1, 452, 161 

427,294.209 

649,838 

1875 

318, 673, 091 

1, 200, 541 

401, 270, 315 

549,  111 

1876 

331, 266, 140 

1, 153, 480 

379, 478, 218 

462, 106 

1877 

359, 005, 742 

1, 059, 941 

444,  OU,  370 

532,831 

1878 

352, 109, 963 

1,062,995 

414, 813, 516 

483,909 

1879 

375, 286, 472 

1, 150, 018 

434, 760, 132 

532,706 

1880 

400, 970, 531 

1, 180, 062 

449, 743, 872 

548,425 

1881 

412, 442, 291 

1,242,543 

529, 361, 041 

658,068 

1882 

329,969,300 

1,086,982 

399, 100, 228 

474,200 

1883 

312, 911, 360 

1,035,946 

412, 938, 686 

451,001 

1884 

340, 759, 010 

1, 093, 628 

441, 613, 517 

433,827 

1885 

351, 276. 969 

1, 030, 029 

412, 322, 341 

386,858 

Deo.  31, 1886 

319,232,750 

Qim  QQQ 

366, 621, 223 

371,000 

1887 

275, 774, 571 

850,069 

343, 216, 331 

328,201 

1888 

238, 921, 421 

620,425 

272, 650, 231 

246,022 

1889 

180, 906, 293 

627,134 

234, 499, 635 

249,232 

1890 

172, 611, 041 

575,260 

243, 756, 044 

252,848 

1891 

150, 033, 182 

492,144 

220,309,985 

224,569 

1892 

150, 799, 014 

488,108 

201, 366, 103 

196, 371 

1893 

98, 037, 648 

358,575 

146, 945, 390 

63,404 

1894 

60, 793, 685 

206,229 

101, 525, 281 

86,718 

1895 

601,086 

1,723 

1, 874, 644 

1,874 

1896 

350,620 

814 

1, 627, 030 

1,640 

1897 

36,801,048 

114, 072 

50, 775, 105 

46,412 

-i- 
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Salt  imparUd  and  ei^tered/or  oonsumpHon  in  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


Year  ended — 


!  June  30, 1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1885. 
Dec.  31,1886. 
1887, 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


for  the  purpose  of  caring 


Quaotity. 


Poundg. 


j    68,597,028 

I    64,671,139 

I    67,830,929 

;    86,756,628 

105, 613, 913 

110,294,440 

118,760,638 

132,433,972 

100,794,611 

94, 060, 114 

109, 024, 446 

133, 395, 065 

134, 777, 569 

142, 065, 557 

126, 605, 276 

:  140,067,018 

•103,360,362 

105,577,947 

113,459,083 

97, 960, 624 

98, 279, 719 

103, 990, 324 

105, 192, 086 

103, 536, 135 

93, 723, 885 

8, 668, 490 

8, 351, 913 

32, 961, 953 


Value. 


$87,048 

66,008 

60,155 

86,193 

126,896 

119,607 

126,276 

140, 787 

96,898 

95,841 

119, 667 

144.347 

147, 058 

154,671 

122,463 

121,429 

94,721 

107,089 

111,  120 

100, 123 

96,648 

89, 196 

90,327 

87, 749 

79, 482 

12,195 

11,814 

33,962 


Not  elsewhere  specified. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 


Value. 


178, 112, 857 
548, 007, 449 
510, 082, 259 
297, 511, 108 


$263, 707 
739, 122 
687,890 
370, 592 


Total  value. 


$1, 032, 872 
1, 281, 004 
1, 246, 440 
1, 392, 116 
1, 221, 780 

1. 161. 617 
1, 866, 596 
2, 228, 895 
1, 869, 259 
1, 741, 862 
1, 733, 559 
1,643,802 
1, 778, 565 
1, 848, 174 
2, 044, 958 
1, 708, 190 

1. 641. 618 
1, 649, 918 
1, 538, 316 
1, 432, 714 
1,285,359 

977, 577 
976,489 
924, 756 
805,909 
774,806 
509,728 
636,136 
754, 914 
702,158 
565,038 
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Salt  of  domestic  production  exported  from  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1897 f  inclusive. 


Year  ended — 

Quantity. 
Bushels. 

Value. 

Year  ended — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

1 

Buthels. 

■  ■   ■  ■  1 

Sept.  30,1790.. 

31,  935 

$8,236  ' 

June  30,1863.. 

584,901 

$277, 838 

1791.. 

4,208 

1,052 

1864.. 

6a5, 519 

296,088 

1830.. 

47,488 

22,978 

1865.. 

589, 537 

358,109 

1831.. 

45,  &47 

26, 8<18 

1866.. 

70,644 

tfUU,  ItoU 

1832.. 

45,072 

27,  914 

1867.. 

605,825 

304,030 

1833.. 

25,069 

18,211  ' 

1 

1868..       624,970 

289,936 

1834.. 

89,064 

54,007 

1869..       442,947 

190,076 

1835.. 

126, 230 

46,483 

1870.. 

298, 142 

119, 582 

1836.. 

49, 917 

31,943  1 

1871..        120,156 

47,115 

1837.. 

99,133 

58,472 

1872.. 

42,603 

19, 978 

1838.. 

114, 155 

67,  707 

1873.. 

73, 323 

43,777 

1839.. 

264,  337 

64,272 

1874.. 

31,657 

15,  701 

1840.. 

92, 145 

42,  246  ; 

1875.. 

47,094 

16,  273 

1841.. 

215, 084 

62,765 

1876.. 

51,  014 

18, 378 

1842.. 

110, 400 

39,064 

1877..;        65,771 

20,133 

June  30,1843a. 

40,  678 

10,  262 

1878..          72,427 

24,968 

1844.. 

157, 529 

47, 755 

1879..         43,710 

13, 612 

1845.. 

131,500 

45, 151 

1880.. 

22, 179 

6,613 

1846.. 

117,627 

30, 520  ' 

1881.. 

45,465 

14, 752 

1847.. 

202, 244 

42,333 

1882..;        42,085 

18,265 

1848.. 

219, 145 

73,274  i 

1883..         54,147 

17, 321 

1849.. 

312,  «63 

82,972 

18^..,        70,014 

26,007 

I860.. 

319, 175 

75, 103 

1885.. 

64, 101, 587 

26,488 

ia5i.. 

344,061 

61,424 

Dec.   31,1886.. 

4,828,863 

29, 580 

1852.. 

1, 467, 676 

89,316 

1887.. 

4,685,080 

27, 177 

1853.. 

515, 857 

119,  729 

1888.. 

5, 369, 237 

32,986 

1854.. 

548, 185 

159, 026 

1 

1889.. 

5, 378, 450 

31,405 

1855.. 

536,073 

156, 879 

1890.. 

4, 927, 022 

30, 079 

1856.. 

698,458 

311, 495 

1891.. 1  4,448,846 

23,  771 

1857.. 

576, 151 

190,699 

1                   1892..    6,208,935 

23,399 

1858.. 

633,100 

162,650 

1893..    5,792,207 

38,375 

1859.. 

717, 267 

212, 710 

1894..  10,853,759 

46,780 

I860.. 

475, 445 

129, 717 

1895.. j  7,203,024 

30,939 

1861.. 

537, 401 

• 

144,046 

1896..,10,711,314 

43,202 

1862.. 

• 

397,506 

228, 109 

18970. 

10, 100,  712 

41,832 

a  Nine  montbs. 

6Pou 

nda  fh)m  1885 

e  FlHcal : 

rear  ended  Jui 

ae  80.  1897. 

In  connection  with  the  above  tables  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sources 
from  which  our  imported  salt  is  obtained  and  the  markets  supplied  by 
our  exports  of  domestic  salt.  For  this  purpose  the  following  tables, 
showing  the  countries  from  which  we  import,  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  salt  received  f^om  each,  and  also  the  amount  and  value  of  the  salt 
exported  to  each  country,  are  given  for  the  four  fiscal  years  ending 
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Jane  30, 1894, 1895, 1896,  and  1897.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  we  imported 
136,550,196  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  346,479,066  in  1894,  266,090,697 
pounds  out  of  a  total  of  496,810,601  in  1895,  329,381,633  pounds  out  of 
a  total  of  553,^79,500  pounds  in  1896,  and  314,095,950  pounds  out  of  a 
total  of  598,358,356  pounds  in  1897.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
were  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1894,  more  than  50  per  cent  in 
1896,  nearly  60  per  cent  in  1896,  and  62  per  cent  in  1897.  Italy  exported 
over  93,000,000  pounds  to  this  country  in  1894,  and  the  West  Indies 
nearly  1(K),000,000  pounds,  so  that  the  amount  received  from  these  three 
sources  was  329,016,443  pounds,  or  95  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1895 
the  imports  from  Italy  fell  off  to  81,725,686  pounds,  while  those  from  the 
West  Indies  increased  to  137,325,128  pounds.  In  1896  the  imports 
from  Italy  were  78,768,053  pounds,  and  from  the  West  Indies  136,396,990 
I)ounds.  The  imports  from  Italy  in  1897  increased  to  82,373,639  pounds, 
and  from  the  West  Indies  to  187,323,130  pounds.  The  total  from  the 
above  three  sources  was  485,141,411  pounds  in  1895, 644,646,676  pounds 
in  1896,  and  1183,792,619  pounds  in  1897,  or  about  98  per  cent. 

The  principal  exports  are  through  the  port^of  San  Francisco,  and  to 
the  Central  American  States,  Mexico,  ihe  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  About  25  per  cent,  or  a  little  more,  goes  across 
the  Great  Lalies  to  the  Dominion  of  Ganada. 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  four  fiscal  years,  with  the  coun- 
tries from  which  imported  and  to  which  exported,  have  been  as  follows: 

ImporU  of  salt  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SOy  1894^  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  with  the 

countries  from  which  exported. 


Country  from  which 
exported. 


Belginm 

France 

Grermany 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

United  Blingdom : 

England 

Scotland 

Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New 
Bninawick,etc. 

Quebec,  Ontario. . 


Year  ending  June  30, 
1894. 


Year  ending  June  30, 1895. 


Pounds. 


10,286 

4,783,980 

672,903 

93.205,163 

2, 572, 735 

2, 349, 078 

136,538.796 
11,400 


4,415,581 
1,141,360 


Free. 


Value.         Pounds. 


3,636 
1,748 
67,148 
1,833 
1,596 


2,020 


65,461,114 
419, 844 


422,007 


\  244,566,953 
r»6   / 


9,549 
6,183 


275,400 
840 


Value. 


130 


42, 761 
348 


431, 642 


425 

7 


Dutiable,  (a) 


Pounds.      '    Value. 


1,400  > 

186,413  ; 

16,264,572  | 

8,618,272  1 

3,680,272  ' 

21, 523, 644 


2, 297, 300 
327,284 


$46 

871 

11,388 

3,259 

3,376 

46,025 


6,528 
1,413 


a  The  tariff  act  of  1894  provided  that  salt  should  be  free  of  doty,  but  when  in  bags  or  other  packages 
the  coverings  should  pay  duty  as  if  imported  separately,  and  salt  imported  from  countries  imposing 
a  duty  on  salt  exported  from  the  United  States  should  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  prior  to  the  act 
of  1894. 
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Imports  of  salt  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1894,  etc, — Continned. 


Country  from  which 
exported. 

Year  ending 
1894 

June  30, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

Free. 

Dutiable,  (a) 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Central  America: 

NicaraKua 

Mexico --.... 

7,500 
226,418 

98,549,034 

4.726,5U 

984,506 

♦60 
387 

72,023 

5.201 

998 

230,680 

60,978,337 

1,851,386 

1,466,650 

238,851 

1,200,000 

$440 

40,101 

2,075 

1,573 

248 

1,618 

West  Indies : 

British 

56,993,688 
21,726,311 
2.847,905' 
27,000 

$55,788 

26,073 

4.028 

45 

Dutch 

French  .......... 

Tli^piifh 

Puerto  Rico  ..... 

Brazil 

99,853 

284 

183,600 

80 

2 

216 

Hongkong 

X 

Portuguese  Africa. . . 
Hawaiian  Islands  . . . 

527,275 

861 

100,000 
2,100 

330 
13 

EirvT>t 

1 

Total 

- 
592,722 

345.479,066 

892,423,176 

561,490 

104, 887, 826 

119, 312 

Country  from ' 

srbich  exporte< 

i. 

Year  ending 

June  80,  1896. 

Free. 

Dutiable,  (a) 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Germany 

2,010,595 
78,768,053 

$7,506 
50,511 

856,110 

$8,201 

Italy 

Portugal - 

784,992 

184 

4,083,414 

194,546 

58,300 

717,903 

581 

8 

9,354 
912 
218 
456 

United  Kingdom : 

England 

Scotland 

Canada: 

Kova  Scotia,  Nen 
Quebec,  Ontario . . 
British  Columbia 

Mexico  ,  „  - , ,  X     

r  Brunswick,  < 

sto 

829,381,449 
186,667 

552,794 
254 

4,000 
.        80 

115,477,802 

19, 309, 198 

1,610,490 

28 
2 

110,092 

22,357 

2,140 

West  Indies: 

British 

Dutch 

French 

Portngnese  Africa 

330,870 

228 

Hawaiian  Islands 

4,000 
1,397 

40 
19 

E£vnt 

Total 

546,753,181 

7^5, 748 

6,526,319 

13,953 

a  The  tariff  act  of  1894  provided  that  salt  should  be  tree  of  duty,  but  when  in  bags  or  other  packl^^ 
the  ooverings  should  pay  duty  as  if  imported  separately,  and  salt  imported  f^m  oountiiea  imposing 
a  duty  on  salt  exported  fhmi  the  United  States  should  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  prior  to  the  act 
of  1804.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  salt  in  bulk  is  sulijeot  to  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds ;  salt 
in  packages,  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  duty  remitted  on  salt  used  in  cnxing  meats  for  export,  or  in 
ouring  fish  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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Imports  of  salt  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1894,  etc, — Continued. 


Conntry  from  whioh 
expmled. 


Year  ending  Jnne  30, 1897. 


Tree. 


Poande. 


} 


*  France 

Germany 

Italy 

^ortaipJ 

Belgium 

Spain 

United  Kingdom : 

England 

Scotland 

Canada: 

NoraScotlaiNew- 
Bnin8wiok,eto. 

Qnebec,  Ontario. . 

Brittah  Colombia 

Mexico 

Weat  Indies: 

British 

Batch 

Portngneae  Africa. . . 


Total 


Yatae. 


82,373,589 


$53,806 


400 


312,076.960 


448,000 
13,440 


607,072 


1,127 
07 


170,629,494 
16^608,686 


588,184,519 


156,708 
15,539 


784,719 


Dutiableu  (a) 


Pounds. 


6,614 
2.928,815 


2,692,635 
1,800,000 

1,120,000 


8,200.007 

227,070 

25,680 

2,920,676 


801,750 


15,228,837 


Yalae. 


♦19 
4,833 


2,287 
1,470 

1,217 


6,991 

1,047 

126 

1,461 


238 


19, 179 


a  The  tarifT  act  of  1894  provided  that  salt  should  be  free  of  dnty,  but  when  in  bags  or  other  packages 
the  coverings  should  pay  dnty  as  if  Imported  aepat^tely,  and  salt  Imported  from  countries  imposing 
a  duty  on  aidt  exported  from  the  United  Statea  ahould  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  prior  to  the  act 
of  1894.  Under  the  tariif  act  of  1897  salt  In  bulk  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds; 
salt  in  packages,  12  centa  per  100  pounds,  with  duty  remitted  on  salt  used  in  earing  meats  for  export, 
or  in  curing  flsh  on  the  nayigable  ivatera  of  the  United  States. 
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Ejrports  of  salt  during  the  fiscal  years  efuling  June  SOy  1894^  1895 ^  1896,  and  1897 ^  and 

countries  to  which  exported. 


Coantry  to  which  exported. 


United  Kingdom 
Bermuda 


Year  ending  June  30, 1894. 


Year  ending  June  30 


,  1B95.  I 


Pounds. 


British  Honduras 

Dominion  of  Canada: 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
etc 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica , 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua , 

Salvador 

Mexico 

West  Indies : 

British 

Dutch  and  French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Spanish — Cuba 

Colombia 

Japan , 

China 


4,600 


Russia,  Asiatic  . 

French  Oceanica  . . 
British  Australasia 
Hawaiian  Islands  . 

British  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total 


663,150 

3,  743, 978 

748, 952 


Value. 


Pounds. 


$47 


112,000 


2,462 


99,320 
328,277 

23, 370 

208,482 

1, 791, 200 

590,640 

2,000 


5,635 

10,  245 

8,574 


195,900 

2, 344, 683 

224,100 


735 
1,761 

422 
1,749 
8,818 
6,329 

15 


11, 910 
146,000 


2, 954, 000 
79,450 


495, 450 


11, 890, 779 


94 

438 


41, 057 
475, 040 

30,897 

238,955 

1, 405, 000 

810, 575 

1,500 


7,300 
20,000 


8, 959  I  2, 180, 000 


439 


69,000 


2,811 


52,071 


541,300 


Value. 


33 


1,753 
5,457 

1.618 


535 
2,279 

412 
2,134 
7,241 
6,652 

12 


70 

78 


7,340 
374 


2,721 


8,699,769  i  39,059 
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ExporiB  of  Bait  during  thefiBoal  years  ending  June  SO,  1894,  etc. — Continaed. 


Country  to  which  exported. 


Year  ending  Jane  30, 1896. 


Pounds. 


United  Kingdom 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Dominion  of  Canada: 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick; 

etc 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  , 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica *.  — 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua , 

Salvador 

Mexico , 

West  Indies : 

British , 

Dutch  and  French , 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo , 

Spanish — Cuba 

Colombia 

Japan , 

China 

Russia,  Asiatic 

French  Oceanica , 

British  Australasia. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

British  Africa 

Other  countries , 


20,375 
21, 615 


20,093 
1, 393, 105  I 
373, 874 
18,150 

33,685 
129, 102 
859,190 
183, 105 

66,100 
1, 064, 276 

20,467 


1,200 

18, 325 

300 


Total 


125,600 

8,500 

4, 608, 640 

143,400 

24,500 

632,000 


9, 765, 552 


Value. 


$205 
97 


211 
3,042 
2,690 

151 

427 
1,152 
4,490 
1,603 

341 
8,871 

210 


13 

190 

4 


409 

25 

12,134 

728 

245 

3^304 


40,542 


Tear  ending  June  80, 1897. 


Pounds. 

95,000 

118, 989 

7,330 


20,070 

1, 667, 317 

425, 257 

51, 870 

45,466 
476, 194 

41,330 
180,451 

99,000 
480, 559 

124, 104 

2,295 

7,560 

75,274 

52,000 

33,749 

250,000 


5, 206, 180 

102,600 

52,927 

462,700 

14,000 

5,990 


10, 100, 712 


Yalue. 


$1, 945 

1,136 

89 


366 
4,349 
3,529 

497 

370 
2,967 

540 
1,715 

468 
4,529 

649 

26 

96 

868 

560 

275 

1,181 


12,444 

517 

272 

2,223 

125 

60 


41,832 
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SALT  MAKTN^G  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

In  Mineral  Besoarces  for  1896  a  historical  sketch  of  the  saltindastry 
in  the  United  States  was  published.  Another  paragraph  may  now  be 
added  which  will  record  the  beginning  of  salt  production  in  the  new 
Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  E.  O.  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Okeene 
Eagle,  reports  to  the  Survey  that  the  salt  formation  in  the  Territory  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Kansas  beds.  Seven  miles  south  and  west  of 
Okeene  are  great  gypsum  hills  deeply  cut  by  canyons.  The  bed  of 
one  of  these  canyons  is  traversed  by  a  creek  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt.  It  is  practically  a  brine  creek,  flowing  eastwardly  into  the-Oimar- 
ron  Eiver.  Salt  making  was  begun  in  1896  by  a  few  farmers  who  took 
claims  bordering  on  the  creek.  One  of  the  first  attempts  made  was  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  White,  who  began  evaporating  the  brine  with  an  ordinary 
stove  kettle  and  then  with  a  galvanized  washtub.  As  these  were  soon 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  salt,  he  experimented  with  a  sorghum 
pan,  meeting  with  more  success.  Others  adopted  the  same  method, 
and  at  the  close  of  1897  there  were  four  of  these  primitive  plants  in 
operation,  with  from  two  to  four  pans  each.  Some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced at  first  in  selling  the  salt,  ai  consumers  in  the  neighborhood 
were  prejudiced  against  it.  Mr.  Chapman  had  analyses  made  of  it  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater  and  at  the  uni- 
versity at  Norman.  The  quality  of  the  product  was  attested  by  these 
analyses  and  it  was  then  readily  sold.  The  amount  of  salt  reported  as 
made  in  the  Territory  in  1897  was  1,152  barrels,  or  a  little  over  320,000 
pounds. 

THE  SAIiT  rNDUSTRY  IN  UTAH. 

The  following  history  of  the  salt-making  industry  in  Utah  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  D.  C.  Adams,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  Mineral  Besourees, 
1896,  but  was  received  too  late  for  publication  in  that  report. 

The  advent  of  the  Mormons  into  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  in  1847. 
The  first  salt  was  harvested  by  them  from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  1848.  This  ss^t  was  a  natural  product,  the  brine  from  the 
water  being  thrown  back  upon  the  shore  by  the  westerly  winds  pre- 
vailing in  the  spring,  forming  small  i>ools  in  low  places.  The  warm, 
dry  weather  of  July  and  August  evaporated  the  water  from  the 
pools  and  deposited  the  salt,  which  was  scraped  up  and  used  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  curing  meats.  The  early  settlers  were  sup- 
plied with  salt  in  this  way  until  about  1860,  when  the  idea  was 
conceived  of  making  dams  which  would  hold  large  quantities  of  water 
in  low  places  for  evaporation.  These  dams  were  flooded  in  the  spring, 
and  the  salt  deposited  during  the  summer  by  solar  evaporation  was 
gathered  into  piles  along  the  banks  and  carried  over  from  one  year  to 
another.  About  this  time  the  chlorination  process  was  discovered  in 
the  reduction  of  silver  ores.    About  the  first  use  of  salt  for  this  pur- 
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pose  was  at  the  Alice  mine,  located  at  Butte,  Montana.  It  was  before 
the  days  of  railroads,  and  the  salt  was  packed  on  the  backs  of  males  at 
a  cost  of  abont  $200  per  ton.  As  the  chlorination  process  became  better 
known  other  mills  put  in  the  system,  including  the  Ontario,  located  at 
Park  City,  Utah.  The  salt  for  these  works  was  hauled  in  wagons  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake  to  Park  City  at  a  cost  of  $15  per  ton.  The 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  salt  caused  farther  outlays  in  its  pro- 
duction, and  salt  fields  were  made  on  high  ground  and  the  brine  was 
pumped  to  them,  the  average  height  above  the  lake  being  about  20 
feet.  This  was  found  to  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  plan  of  depending 
on  the  spring  overflow  into  the  low  places,  as  the  overflow  was  uncer- 
tain, while  with  pumps  as  much  water  could  be  raised  as  was  desired. 
The  increase  in  the  demand  was  very  rapid,  especially  for  milling  salt, 
and  the  output  for  all  purposes  reached  a  total  of  50,000  tons  in  1890, 
whereas  in  1848  there  was  not  over  500  to  1,000  pounds  gathered. 
Several  large  companies  have  in  the  meanwhile  been  formed,  to  wit: 
The  Intermountain  Salt  Company,  the  Inland  Crystal  Salt  Company, 
the  Deseret  Salt  Company,  the  People's  Forwarding  Company,  and 
the  Adams  &  Keisel  Salt  Company.  Very  little  progress  was  made, 
however,  in  refining  salt  until  some  years  later,  when  a  new  process 
was  discovered,  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  methods  of 
making  salt. 

Method  of  salt  production. — About  the  month  of  March  the  pumps 
are  started,  the  brine  being  pumped  into  large  reservoirs.  ^  A  reservoir 
contains  from  10  to  20  acres.  As  the  brine  becomes  stronger  it  is 
drawn  off  into  other  reservoirs  or  sloughs  containing  3,  5,  8, 10,  or  15 
acres,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  sloughs  are  made  with  a  hard  clay 
bottom  and  with  a  levee  thrown  up  3  or  4  feet  high  around  the  sides  to 
retain  the  brine  and  which  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  ditch  on  the 
outside  to  carry  off  fresh  water.  These  sloughs  are  supplied  from  time 
to  time  during  the  summer,  the  reservoirs  being  kept  stocked  with 
brine  until  September  or  October,  by  which  time  anywhere  from  3  to  6 
inches  of  salt  has  been  deposited.  Harvesting  then  begins  with 
wheelbarrows  and  tramway,  the  salt  being  stacked  on  the  banks  in 
large  piles,  shaped  something  like  a  hay  stack,  but  not  so  high.  A 
crust  which  answers  every  purpose  of  a  shingle  roof  forms  on  each 
pile.  This  is  the  crude  salt  ready  for  market  and  is  hauled  to  the  mills 
for  refining  purposes  or  is  shipped  in  this  crude  state  to  silver  mills 
working  under  the  chlorination  process. 

The  latest  improved  machinery  in  the  mills  consists  of  revolving 
cylinders,  roller  buhrs,  and  a  series  of  sieves.  The  salt  is  hauled  from 
the  piles  to  a  crusher,  whence  it  is  carried  by  hoppers  to  the  heated 
cylinders,  which  deliver  the  perfectly  dried  salt  to  the  roller  buhrs; 
thence  it  goes  to  the  sieves.  The  salt  is  purified  by  means  of  a  suction 
blower  as  it  passes  over  the  sieves.  The  impurities  are  lighter  than 
the  salt,  and  as  it  passes  over  the  sieves  the  suction  is  set  with  just 
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enough  strength  to  take  off  the  imparities  and  allow  the  salt  to  pass 
on  to  the  bins,  the  different  grains  being  carried  to  the  proper  bins  by 
a  series  of  hoppers.  It  is  packed  in  2,  3,  5,  10,  25,  50, 100,  and  150 
poaud  sacks.  Utah  salt  is  shipped  east  to  Colorado,  northwest  to 
Puget  Sound  and  Portland,  and  west  to  San  Francisco.  Of  coarse  the 
greatest  profit  is  in  salt  sent  to  the  intermediate  points.  Mr.  Adams 
claims  that,  prices  being  equal  at  competitive  points,  Utah  salt  will  take 
the  preference.  He  attributes  this  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  refined 
salt  does  not  cake. 

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  SAIiT.» 

The  United  States  has  for  several  years  held  second  place  in  the  list 
of  salt-producing  countries.  Up  to  1S96  Great  Britain  held  first  place. 
The  statistics  of  salt  production  in  Great  Britain  in  18!)7  are  not  availa- 
ble at  the  time  of  writing  this  report.  Her  production  in  1896  was 
2,265,040  short  tons,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was  1,939,102 
short  tons.  In  1897  the  production  in  the  United  States  increased  to 
2,236,248  short  tons,  about  30,000  tons  less  than  the  output  of  Great 
Britain  in  1896,  and  197,000  tons  less  than  Great  Britain's  product  in 
1895.  The  salt  production  of  the  United  States  in  1896  was  not  quite 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  principal  producing  countries. 
Our  product  in  1897  was  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  In  1896. 

Among  the  other  producing  countries  Russia  comes  next  to  the  United 
States,  then  Germany,  India,  and  France,  in  order.  None  of  the  other 
countries  averages  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Austria- Hun- 
gary, whose  product  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  total,  fur- 
nishes nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  value.  In  this  case  the  salt-producing 
industry  is  a  government  monopoly  and  one  of  its  principal  sources  of 
revenue.  The  production  of  Austria-Hungary  atnounts  to  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  product 
in  that  country  is  about  four  times  that  of  the  United  States  and  was 
about  five  times  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1894  and  1895.  The  first  cost 
of  salt  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  is  about  $2  per  ton;  in 
Austria-Hungary  it  is  over  $30  per  ton.  Under  such  conditions  the 
small  production  is  readily  accounted  for.  Cheapness  has  increased 
the  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  and  developed  many 
industries  dependent  upon  it.  The  high  prices  charged  for  it  by  the 
Government  of  Austria-Hungary  have  restricted  its  production  and 
consumption,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  little  salt  is  wasted  by  the 
people  of  that  country. 

The  production  of  salt  in  Turkey  is  also  a  government  monopoly  and 
no  statistics  are  published.    The  following  table  shows  the  production, 


iPor  sake  of  convenience  the  production  of  salt  in  all  countries  has  been  reduced  in  this  para^^ph 
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in  short  tons,  of  salt  by  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  for  such 
years  as  the  figures  are  obtainable  since  1890: 

The  world! 8  salt  production. 


Year. 

United  SUtes. 

Great  Britain. 

Ii^ance.  (a) 

Short  toDB. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

1 

Value. 

1890 

1, 242, 778 

$4, 752, 286     2, 403, 462 

$5, 354, 400 

955,434 

$3, 458, 174 

1891 

1, 398,  312 

4, 040, 839 

2, 288,  800 

4, 737, 596 

932, 292 

2, 868, 945 

1892 

1, 637,  Uh 

5, 654, 915 

2, 191,  307 

4, 177, 795 

1, 100, 898 

3, 318, 366 

1893 

1,665,609 

4, 154, 668 

2, 154, 912 

3, 565, 827 

1, 248, 566 

3, 291, 422 

1894 

1, 815, 438 

4, 739, 285 

2, 504, 221 

3,  703, 601 

1, 001, 498 

2, 762, 216 

1895 

1, 913,  751 

4, 423, 084 

2, 434, 043 

3, 442, 292 

988,273 

2, 421, 378 

1896 

1, 939, 102 

4, 040, 839 

2, 265, 040 

3, 233, 073 

1, 178, 038 

2, 492, 402 

1897 

2, 236, 248     4. 920. 020 

7               -7     - 

Year. 

Gorman  Empire. 

Italy. 

Austria-Hungary,  (h) 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1890 

1, 156, 769 

$3, 750, 642 

524, 552 

$999, 933 

515,736   i 

^7, 863, 887 

1891 

1,289,560 

3, 903, 438 

492, 144 

927, 812 

508, 022 

17, 436, 392 

1892 

1, 286, 365 

3, 968, 650 

461, 733 

857,692 

490,390 

16, 069, 952 

1893 

1, 293, 748 

4, 016, 909 

466, 146 

990,283 

524, 552 

16, 475, 059 

1894 

1, 386, 316 

4, 143, 710 

477, 166 

912, 118 

565, 326 

17, 256, 516 

1895 

1, 347, 014 

4, 131, 945 

526, 370 

1, 030, 350 

530,062 

17, 075, 675 

1896 

1, 436, 258 

4, 204, 910 

497, 915 

935, 466 

(0) 

Ko) 

1897 

1 

Year. 

Rassia. 

Spain. 

India. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1890 

1, 531,  736 

$2, 613, 611 

678,  531 

$1, 750, 444 

1, 159,  395 

$1,  948, 104 

1891 

1, 489, 008 

4, 978, 589 

642,292 

1,687,300 

1, 139, 468 

1, 690, 294 

1892 

1, 608, 595 

4, 627, 700 

750,059 

2, 505, 855 

1, 008, 330 

1,  750, 317 

1893 

1, 489, 687 

4, 281, 970 

166, 913 

82,076 

940,547 

1, 546, 597 

1894 

1, 493, 572 

3,  317, 160 

227, 645 

85,786 

1, 452, 654 

2, 538, 121 

1895 

1, 705, 896 

3, 887, 090 

359,604 

918. 775 

1, 282, 522 

2, 058, 678 

1896 

(0) 

(c) 

574, 970 

1, 113, 494 

1, 131, 472 

1, 753, 371 

1897 

a  Inolndea  product  of  Algeria. 

6 Government  monopoly. 

c  Latest  figures  available  are  used  in  making  up  the  total. 
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The  world^H  Bait  production — Continaed. 


Year. 

Canada. 

Other  countries. 

The  world. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Yalae. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

43,754 
45, 021 
45,486 
62, 324 
57, 199 
52, 376 
43,960 

$198, 857 
161, 179 
162, 041 
195, 926 
170, 687 
160, 455 
169, 693 

d 190, 000 

10, 212, 147 

$42, 690, 338 
42, 432, 384 
43, 093, 283 
38,600,737 
39, 638, 715 
40, 605, 460 
39, 214, 124 

10,  224, 919 
10, 581, 013 
10, 013, 004 
10, 983, 807 
11, 299, 040 

11,  291, 672 

! 

a  2, 772 
6159,129 
0128,959 

$9,515 

1. 155, 738 

408,  111 

a  Cape  Colony  and  Ceylon. 

b  Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  Greece,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina. 

e  Cape  Colony,  Greece,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina. 

d  Partly  estimated. 


FLUORSPAR. 


By  Bdwabd  W.  Pabkeb. 


PBOJDUCTION. 

The  prodactioQ  of  flaorspar  in  the  United  States  daring  1897 
amounted  to  5,062  short  tons,  valued  at  tSTylSQ,  compared  with  an 
output  of  6,500  tons  in  1896,  worth  $52,000,  indicating  a  decrease  in 
amount  of  1,438  tons  and  a  falling  off  of  $14,841  in  the  value.  Of  the 
product  in  1897,  about  2,500  tons  were  from  Hardin  Coimty,  Illinois, 
the  remainder  being  obtained  from  Crittenden  County,  Kentucky*  In 
addition  to  the  Kentucky  deposits,  from  which  the  product  in  1896 
and  1897  was  obtained,  another  vein  in  the  same  county  was  being 
developed  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  during  the  early  part  of  1898. 
This  vein  is  said  to  yield  a  clear  white  variety  of  fluorspar.  The  com- 
pany owning  the  deposit  has  signified  its  intention  to  erect  one  or  two 
mills  for  grinding  the  spar  and  preparing  it  tor  market.  This  equipment 
will,  it  is  stated,  enable  the  company  to  largely  increase  its  production. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  product  in  1897  shows  a 
decline  in  the  price.  This  was  rather  to  be  expected,  for  the  price  in 
1896  ($8  per  ton)  was  unusually  high — higher,  in  fact,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  history  of  fluorspar  mining.  Prior  to  1896  the  high- 
est price  reported  was  in  1891,  when  it  was  $7.80.  The  average  price 
in  1897  was  $7.34  per  ton,  which  was  higher  than  in  any  previous 
year,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  1891  and  1896. 

The  fluorspar  produced  in  the  United  States  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  opalescent  glass.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a 
flux  in  iron  smelting.  Fluorspar  or  fluoride  of  calcium  is  one  of  the 
rare  occurrences  of  fluoride  compounds  in  nature.  It  is  found  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States  only  in  the  two  localities  noted.  Cryo- 
lite, a  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum,  is  another  of  these  rare 
compounds.  Its  occurrence  has  been  observed  at  the  base  of  Pikes 
Peak,  in  Colorado,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  mine  it. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  annual  production  of  fluorspar  since 


1882: 


Production  of  fluorspar  in  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1897, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

Year. 

Qusntity. 

Value. 

1882 

Short  tona. 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
9,500 

$20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
22,500 
22,000 
20,000 
30,000 
45,835 

1890 

Short  tons. 
8,250 

^a,  .S28 

1883 

1891 

10,  044           78-  .<i30 

1884 

1892 

12,250 
12,400 
7,500 
4,000 
6,500 
5,062 

89,000 
84,000 
47,500 
24,000 
52,000 
37, 159 

1885 

1893 

1886 

1894 

1887 

1895 

1888 

1896 

1889 

1897 

IMPORTS  OF  CRYOIilTE. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
do  not  make  any  separation  of  fluorspar  imported  into  the  United 
States;  it  is  included  among  minerals  and  ores  <^not  elsewhere  speci- 
lied.''  Cryolite,  however,  is  imported  from  Greenland  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Salt  Company,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  and  alum 
salts. 

The  imports  of  cryolite  for  a  series  of  years  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Imports  of  cryolite  from  1871  to  1897. 


Year  ended — 


$71,058 

75,195 

84,226 

28,118 

70, 472 

103, 530 

126, 692 

105,884 

66,042 

91,366 

103,529 

51,589 

97,400 

106,029 


Year  ended— 

Amount. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Dec.  31,1885.. 

8,275 

$110,  750 

1886.. 

8,230 

110, 152 

1887.. 

10,  328 

138,068 

1888- . 

7,388 

98,830 

1889.. 

8,603 

115, 158 

1890.. 

7,129 

95, 405 

1891.. 

8,298 

76,350 

1892.. 

7,241 

96,932 

1893.. 

9,574 

126,688 

1894.. 

10,684 

142,494 

1895.. 

9,425 

125,368 

1896.. 

3,009 

40,056 

1897.. 

10, 115 

135, 114 

1 

I 
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THE  CRYOIilTE  OF  GBEENI^AIO^.i 

In  1850  the  Danish  Government  held,  in  Copenhagen,  an  exhibition 
of  Eskimo  tools  and  products  from  their  distant  colony  in  Greenland. 
Among  the  implements  shown  were  a  n amber  of  stone  sinkers,  which 
the  natives  had  used  for  their  nets,  some  of  which  sinkers  were  made 
from  a  white,  translucent  mineral.  Dr.  Hartman,  a  scientist,  noticed 
these,  and  having  secured  a  specimen,  analyzed  it  and  found  it  to  be 
the  rare  and  valuable  mineral  cryolite. 

During  the  following  year  the  Danish  Government  made  investiga- 
tions, and  discovered  a  large  deposit  near  Ivigtuk,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  latitude  61^  13'.  Strangely  enough,  the  Eskimos  had 
chosen  the  ground  above  the  deposit  for  a  fishing  village,  and  the  fact 
that  they  used  blocks  of  cryolite  for  the  foundations  of  their  tents 
probably  led  to  its  discovery.  Fourteen  years  later  Dr.  Julius  Thomp- 
son commenced  mining,  and  the  industry  has  steadily  grown  in  impor- 
tance ever  since. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  cryolite  industry  the  greater  part  of  the 
output  was  used  for  the  production  of  aluminum.  Bauxite  soon  sup- 
planted it  in  that  line,  and  then  it  was  found  that  from  no  other  mate- 
rial could  alum  and  sodium  carbonate  be  made  so  cheaply  and  so  pure. 
The  Pennsylvania  salt  company  accordingly  contracted  for  the  whole 
output  for  that  purpose,  and  mining  on  a  large  scale  began.  About 
this  time  some  experiments  were  made  with  cryolite,  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  from  it  a  transparent  glass.  They  failed,  but  a  beautiful  opaque 
porcelain-like  substance  was  the  result;  far  cheaper  than  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  china.  By  merely  melting  a  mixture  of  cryolite,  sand,  and  zinc 
oxide  this  material  is  formed,  and  ware  of  any  desired  shape  can  be 
stamped  from  it.  It  is  so  tough,  that  cups  and  plates  made  from  it  can 
be  thrown  down  violently  without  breaking. 

Very  lately  cryolite  has  been  used  once  more  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum.  By  means  of  a  powerful  current  it  is  melted,  and  the  corun- 
dum, A^Os,  which  forms  the  source  of  the  metal,  is  dissolved  and  decom- 
posed within  it. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  how  great  an  economic  value  cryolite  possesses 
and  of  what  imx)ortance  it  is  in  the  arts;  and  as  the  Greenland  deposit 
is  the  only  one  in  the  world,  at  which  it  occurs  in  workable  quantities, 
the  Ivigtuk  mines  have  naturally  become  of  great  importance. 

Arlssuk  Fiord,  which  leads  from  the  ocean  to  the  mines,  is  a  narrow 
strait  between  snow-covered  granite  mountains.  The  inland  ice  reaches 
almost  to  it,  and  bergs  and  pack  ice  close  it  to  navigation  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  so  deep  that  vessels  in  the  harbor  can  fasten 
their  bows  to  the  rocky  walls  and  get  no  soundings  from  the  stern. 

The  cryolite  occurs  in  a  great  vein  of  arey  gneiss,  penetrating  the 
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granite.  The  form  of  the  deposit  is  rather  peculiar.  It  is  neither  a 
dike  nor  a  stratum,  but  seems  to  be  an  immense  bed,  possibly  great 
veius,  penetrating  the  gneiss  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  and  extending 
far  below  sea  level.  The  deposit  consists  of  two  parts.  First,  an  inner 
bed  or  vein,  about  500  by  1,000  feet  in  section,  containing  nearly  pure 
cryolite.  It  is  from  this  vein  that  most  of  the  cryolite  is  obtained. 
Whole  shiploads  have  been  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet,  aver- 
aging 99J  per  cent  of  the  pure  mineral.  The  cryolite  of  this  vein  was 
reported,  before  the  mine  had  been  much  worked,  to  be  white  only  for 
10  or  15  feet  from  the  surface,  and  many  theories  were  presented  to 
account  for  the  fact,  one  of  which  claimed  that  two  intruding  dikes,  on 
either  side  of  the  vein,  had  by  their  heat  bleached  out  the  cryolite 
between.  The  labor  was  in  vaiu,  for  the  pit  has  now  been  sunk  more 
than  100  feet,  and  the  cryolite  grows  whiter  and  purer  as  the  mines 
increase  in  depth. 

The  limits  of  this  vein  are  generally  very  sharply  defined.  Surround- 
ing it  is  another  peripheral  bed,  which  gradually  merges  into  the  gneiss. 
The  cryolite  here  is  not  nearly  so  pure  as  that  of  the  central  portion,  and 
with  it  occur  the  most  important  ores  and  minerals  of  the  mine,  as  well 
as  the  various  compounds  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  cryolite. 

Between  these  two  veins  there  is  sometimes  an  intermediate  portion, 
in  which  the  cryolite  seems  to  act  as  a  matrix  to  the  minerals  of  the 
outer  zone,  instead  of  forming  the  mass. 

The  mines  are  all  openworkiugs  and  have  been  carried  far  below  the 
water  line.  If  the  pits  should  be  left  unprotected  during  the  long 
winters  the  water  and  snow  would  soon  fill  them,  and  by  spring  there 
would  be  thousands  of  tons  of  ice  to  remove.  This  difficulty  is  over- 
come in  a  simple  but  ingenious  manner.  At  the  end  of  the  working 
season  the  mines  are  flooded,  and  the  little  lake  thus  formed  freezes 
over  and  ice  is  formed  of  a  thickness  never  exceeding  5  feet.  When 
warm  weather  comes  again,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pump  out  the  pits, 
clear  away  the  little  ice  which  remains,  and  start  to  work  again. 

The  product  of  the  mines,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  tons  a 
year,  is  all  shipped  to  the  contractors  by  means  of  a  small  fleet,  which 
plies  between  Philadelphia  and  Ivigtuk.  Even  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer the  ocean  near  the  Greenland  shores  is  full  of  icebergs,  and  navi- 
gation is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  happens  every  few  years  that 
some  untbrtnnate  vessel,  delayed  by  adverse  winds  at  Ivigtuk,  is  caught 
in  the  pack  ice  and  forced  either  to  return  to  the  mines  or  winter  in 
the  ice. 

As  a  mineral,  cryolite  is  notable  as  being  one  of  the  few  fluorine 
compounds  found  in  nature.  It  is  a  fluoride  of  sodium  and  almiuum, 
with  the  formula  AIF3  +  3NaF ;  specific  gravity  of  2.95-96,  and  hardness 
of  2.5  in  Dana's  scale.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system,  the 
crystals  generally  simple,  but  sometimes  very  complicated.  The  pure 
mineral  is  subtranslucent  and  has  a  peculiar  property  of  increasing  in 
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transparency  when  wet.  At  Ivigtuk  the  crystals  are  found  in  cavities 
within  the  mass.  They  are  usnally  small,  and  well-formed  specimens 
are  very  rare.  Cryolite  has  been  found  at  only  three  places :  Ivigtuk, 
the  Urals,  and  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado. 

The  inner  bed  of  the  Greenland  mine  contains  several  very  interest- 
ing minerals  which  have  resulted  directly  from  the  alteration  of  the 
cryolite.  Of  these,  the  commonest  and  most  important  is  pachnolite, 
a  fluoride  in  which  some  of  the  sodium  of  cryolite  has  been  replaced  by 
calcium. 


MIC^. 


By  Edward  W.  Pabkbb. 


PBODUCTION. 

The  amonnt  of  sheet  mica  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1897 
exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1885,  aggregating  82,676  x)oiuid8.  To 
this  should  be  added  740  tons  of  scrap  mica  ground  for  manufacture 
into  lubricants,  wall  papers,  boiler  covering,  etc.  The  value  of  the 
sheet  mica  produced  in  1897  was  $80,774,  and  the  scrap  mica  was  valued 
at  $14,452,  a  total  of  $95,226.  This  was  more  than  in  any  year  since 
1892. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  production  of  mica  in  the 
United  States  since  1880: 


Production  of  mica  Bince  1880, 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Qnantity. 


Pounds. 

81,669 

100,000 

100,000 

114, 000 

147, 410 

92,000 

40,000 

70,000 

48,000 

49,500 


Value. 


$127, 825 

250,000 

250,000 

285,000 

368,525 

161,000 

70,000 

142, 250 

70,000 

50,000 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Quantity . 

PoundM. 
60,000 
75,000 
75,000 


1896.  J^^«®* 
IScrap 

rSheet 

^^^••IScrap 


82,676 
a  740 


Value. 


$75,000 

100,000 

100,000 

88,929 

52,388 

55, 831 

65,441 

1,750 

80,774 

14,452 


a  Tona. 

The  States  from  which  the  product  in  1897  was  obtained  were  Idaho, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  the 
output  from  the  last  mentioned  amounting,  however,  to  only  12  pounds. 
North  Carolina  contributed  about  80  per  cent  of  the  sheet-mica  product, 
with  an  output  of  65,225  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  82,676  pounds.    In 
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the  prodaction  of  scrap  mica  North  Carolina  is  credited  with  607 
short  tons,  while  New  Hampshire  yielded  the  remainder,  133  short 
tons. 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  unmanafactared  mica  frgm 
1869  to  1896: 

Unmanufactured  mica  imported  and  entered  far  oonsumptum  in  the  United  States,  1869  to 

1896,  ineluHve, 


Tear  ended— 

Yalne. 

Year  ended— 

Value. 

Jane  30,  1869 

$1,165 

226 

1,460 

1,002 

498 

1,204 

June  30.  1883 

$9,884 

28,284 

28,685 

a56,a54 

a  49, 085 

a  57, 541 

a  97, 351 

11207,375 

95,242 

218,938 

147,927 

126,184 

174, 886 

1870 

1884 

1871 

1885 

1872 

Dec.   31,  1886 

1873 

1887 

1888 

1874 

1875 

1889 

1876 

569 
13,085 

1890.. 

1891 

1877 

1878 

7,930 

1892 

1879 

9,274 

12,562 

5,839 

5.175 

1893 

1880 

1894 

1881 

1895 

1882 

1896 

169,085 

1 

a  luclnding  mica  waste. 

Under  the  new  classification,  made  necessary  by  the  Bingley  tariff 
bill  in  effect  from  and  after  July  24,  1897,  mica  is  designated  as 
"unmanufactured"  and  "cut  or  trimmed."  A.  specific  import  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound  is  imi>osed  upon  the  former,  and  12  cents  per  pound 
upon  the  latter,  with  an  additional  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  upon 
each.  The  imports  during  1897,  before  and  after  the  new  classification 
took  effect,  were  as  follows : 

Mica  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  1897. 


Poands. 

Valae. 

Prior  to  July  24 , 

666, 118 

66,821 

226,771 

1 

$140, 353 
10,981 
41,068 

rUnmanufactnred  . . . 
After  July  24^^  ^ 

ICnt  or  trimmed 

Total 

949, 710 

192, 402 
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REVIEW  OF  THE    rNTDUSTRY. 


Prior  to  1895  the  reports  of  the  castom-hoases  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Treasury  Department  made  no  statement  of  the  amounts  of 
mica  imported  into  the  United  States.  Such  duties  as  were  imposed 
were  of  an  ad  valorem  character,  and  the  returns  of  the  custom-houses 
give  only  the  value  of  the  imports.  Comparisons  with  previous  years, 
therefore,  must  be  based  entirely  upon  the  value.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  imports  in  1897  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year,  with 
the  exceptions  of  1890  and  1892.  It  will  be  ftirther  noted  that  73  per 
cent  of  the  imports  in  1897  were  made  before  the  new  tariff  law  took 
effect,  in  July. 

Considering  the  value  of  the  domestic  product  with  that  of  the  im- 
IK)rted  material  as  a  basis  for  the  domestic  consumption,  the  total  for 
1897  reaches  a  value  of  $287,628.  The  only  year  when  this  was  exceeded 
since  the  importations  of  India  mica  began,  in  1884,  was  in  1892,  when 
the  imports  were  valued  at  $218,938  and  the  domestic  product  at 
$100,000. 

While  the  domestic  product  in  1897  was  larger  than  for  several 
years,  it  was  not  much  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mica 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1884.  The  importation  of  India 
mica  began  in  1884,  and  its  effect  upon  the  domestic  production  was 
immediately  apparent.  Mica  was  on  the  free  list  prior  to  1891,  and 
the  inability  of  our  mines  to  compete  with  it  is  shown  in  the  decrease 
from  $368,525^  the  value  of  the  domestic  product  in  1884,  to  $161,000 
in  1895.  In  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1884  the  value  of  imported 
mica  had  not  exceeded  $14,000  in  any  one  year,  and  the  average  for 
the  period  was  only  $4,658  x>er  annum.  In  1884  and  1885  the  value  of  the 
importations  was  not  large,  being  something  over  $28,000  in  each  year. 
This  was,  however,  for  rough  mica,  and  no  estimate  can  be  made  as  to 
the  value  of  the  cut  mica  obtained  from  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  years  succeeding  1885.  The  demoralization  of  the  mica-mining 
industry  in  the  United  States  since  1884  is  the  best  indication  that  the 
value  of  the  imported  mica  has  not  been  overstated.  In  the  five  years 
1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  value  of  our  domestic  product  averaged 
$256,000  annually.  In  the  next  twelve  years,  ending  with  1896,  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  product  was  $86,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  imports  averaged  nearly  $120,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  aver- 
age  value  of  the  domestic  product  in  the  two  periods  shows  a  decline 
of  66|  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  in  the  second  period 
was  more  than  25  times  that  of  the  first.  The  average  value  of  the 
domestic  product  in  the  first  period  was  more  than  50  times  that  of 
the  imported.  In  the  second  period  the  value  of  the  imported  mica 
has  been  nearly  1^  times  that  of  the  domestic,  and,  as  stated  before,  the 
values  given  for  the  imported  product,  particularly  during  the  years 
1891  to  July,  1897,  when  an  ad  valorem  duty  was  imposed,  have  not  been 
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excessive.    The  value  of  the  domestic  prodact  in  1897  was  about  oue- 
half  that  of  the  imported. 

The  following  table  is  interestiug  as  showing  the  sources  from  which 
the  mica  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years 
has  been  obtained.    The  periods  are  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30. 

ImparU  of  mica  into  the  United  States  and  countries  from  tohioh  exported. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

CoQDtries  from  which 
ox  ported. 

1 

Pounds. 
110,850 

Value. 
$34,181 

Pounds. 

Yalae. 

Poundo. 
205,112 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 

139,858 

$57,877 

$89,506 

Canada  

546,905 

39,637 

620,282 

57,908 

416,306 

54,620 

East  Indies 

148,056 

48,  731  . 

492,681 

95,595 

255, 877       42. 469 

Other  coantrles . 
Total 

15, 171 

4,966  ; 

127, 515 

1 

11,245 

8,617 

4,215 

1,250 

820,982 

1, 264, 066 

214,997 

881, 510 

187,845 

CANAI>IA]S^  PRODUCTIOX. 

The  geological  survey  of  Canada  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  mica  produced  in  the  Dominion  since  1886.  To  this  the 
value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  during  the 
last  three  years  has  been  added,  to  indicate  what  proportion  of  the 
product  finds  its  market  in  this  country : 

Production  of  mica  in  Canada  since  1886. 
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EXPORTS  OF  MICA  FROM  INDIA. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  government 
report  on  **The  Review  of  Mineral  Production  in  India.''  The  report 
states  that  the  total  production  in  1896  was  309.2  long  tons,  against 
375.9  tons  in  1895,  and  180  tons  in  1894.  In  considering  the  statement 
of  exports  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  in  the  six  years  given,  the  total 
amount  of  mica  exported  to  the  United  States  was  1,708,672  pounds, 
while  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  1,630,496  pounds.  The  total 
exports  during  the  period  were  3,466,064  pounds,  showing  that  practi- 
cally 50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
The  CTnited  States,  in  fact,  consumes  much  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  mica  product  of  India.  Probably  one-half  of  the  mica  exported 
from  India  to  Great  Britain  finds  its  ultimate  market  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  evinced  by  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  showing 
that  in  the  last  three  fiscal  years  the  United  States  has  imported  from 
Great  Britain  an  average  of  nearly  150,000  pounds  annually.  As  the 
British  reports  do  not  mention  a  production  of  mica  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  imports  of  mica  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  received  from  Great  Britain  consist  of  a  reex- 
y)orted  India  product.  According  to  the  preceding  table  the  average 
annual  imports  of  mica  from  India  direct  amounted  to  298,871  pounds. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  average  exports  from  India  to  the 
United  States  in  six  years  amounted  to  284,779  pounds,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter three  years  of  this  period  to  338,763  pounds.  If  we  add  the  mica 
imported  as  from  Great  Britain  to  that  imyxirted  directly  from  India, 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  total  of  1,342,434  pounds  of  India  mica 
in  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1897,  an  average  of  447,478  pounds 
per  year.  During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  mica  imported  from 
Canada  has  averaged  about  530,000  pounds  per  year. 

Exports  of  mica  from  India  j  1891  to  1896, 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


Pounds. 
363,776 
91, 728 
155, 456 
290,976 
340,368 
388,192 


To  United 
States. 


Pounds. 
330,064 
156, 912 
205,408 
230, 832 
216,944 
568, 512 


To  other 
coao  tries. 


Total. 


Poundt. 
21,168 
11,760 
11,984 
21,840 
18,592 
41,562 


Pound*. 

715, 008 

260,400 

372,848 

543,648 

575,904 

998,256 


ASBESTOS. 


By  Edward  W.  Pabkeb, 


PRODUCTION". 

The  commercial  product  of  asbestos  in  1897  was  limited  to  two  locali- 
ties— Sail  Mountain,  Georgia,  and  Elsinore,  California.  In  amoant  the 
product  in  1897  was  580  short  tons,  exceeding  that  of  1896  by  15  per 
cent,  while  the  value  increased  from  $6,100  to  f  6,450,  a  little  more  than 
5  per  cent.  The  domestic  product  is  entirely  true  asbestos,  which 
usually  occurs  associated  with  soapstone,  and  is  in  fact  a  fibrous 
variety  of  hornblende.  Mineralogically  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Canadian  product,  which  is  a  fibrous  form  of  serpentine,  and  which 
should  properly  be  classed  as  chrysotile.  Both  minerals,  however,  are 
similar  in  their  heat-resisting  properties,  and  both  are  usually  classed 
commercially  as  asbestos.  Manufacturers  of  asbestos  textiles  in  the 
United  States  obtain  their  supply  of  crude  material  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Canadian  deposits  of  chrysotile  at  Black  Lake  and  Thetford, 
as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  total  value  of  the  asbestos  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1897,  was  $191,097,  of  which  the  imports  from 
Canada  were  worth  $190,971,  the  difference  ($126)  being  made  up  by 
two  small  shipments  from  Germany. 

Canadian  asbestos,  or  chrysotile,  possesses  greater  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  fiber  than  the  domestic  product,  and  is  consequently  much 
preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics.  Occurrejices  of  chry- 
sotile similar  to  that  of  the  Canadian  product  have  been  noted  in  the 
United  States  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  and  near  Casper,  Wyoming, 
but  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  to  their  successful  development, 
and,  except  for  specimens  and  the  necessary  assessment  work  to  maintain 
title,  they  have  not  been  exploited.  Fibrous  hornblende,  or  true  asbes- 
tos, which  is  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles  as  the  Canadian  chrysotile, 
owing  to  the  brittleness  of  fiber,  but  for  such  purposes  as  fireproofing, 
paints,  boiler  and  safe  packing,  etc.,  where  strength  of  fiber  is  not 
essential,  its  heat-resisting  qualities  make  it  valuable.  The  use  of  the 
domestic  product  is,  therefore,  confined  to  these  lines. 
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Workable  deposits  of  asbestos  have  been  found  iu  several  States, 
notably  in  California,  Georgia,  Maryland^  Montana,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington.  Most  of  these  have  been  worked  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Sail  Mountain,  Georgia, 
mines,  which  began  producing  in  1894,  the  production  has  amounted 
to  very  little  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  Mineral  ^Resources  for  1882  and 
for  1883-84  the  production  was  reported  at  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons, 
principally  from  California,  but  fell  off  to  300  tons  in  1885,  200  tons  in 
1886,  and  150  tons  iu  1887,  after  which  time  it  did  not  exceed  100  tons 
in  any  year  except  1892  (104  tons)  until  1894,  when  the  Sail  Mountain 
mines  were  opened.  The  richness  and  proximity  of  the  Canadian 
chrysotile  deposits,  added  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  fiber,  have  been 
potential  factors  against  the  successful  operations  of  our  eastern 
deposits,  while  the  long  distance  from  the  manufacturing  centers,  and 
the  consequent  expensive  freight  costs,  have  militated  against  the 
development  of  the  western  localities. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  production  of  asbestos  in  the 
United  States  since  1880,  with  the  value: 

Annual  prodwition  of  tuhestos  since  18S0, 


Year. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Short  ton». 

150 

$4,312 

200 

7,000 

1,200 

36,000 

1,000 

30,000 

1,000 

30,000 

300 

9,000 

200 

6,000 

150 

4,500 

100 

3,000 

1 

Tear. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Quantity. 


Short  tona, 

30 

71 

66 

104 

50 

325 

795 

504 

580 


Value. 


$1,800 
4,5€P 
3,960 
6,416 
2,500 
4,463 

13,525 
6,100 
6,450 


Comparing  the  above  table  with  that  of  the  table  of  imports,  which 
is  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  profitable  market  to  be 
supplied  with  domestic  fiber  if  any  be  found  which  is  equal  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  Canadian  chrysotile,  nearly  all  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  being  from  the  Canadian  mines. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  asbestos  imported  since  1869 : 

VeUue  of  aahesioa  imported  since  I8G9, 


Y««r  ended — 


June  do,  1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Dec.  31,  1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


UDmRnnfac- 
tared. 


Man  afsc- 
tured. 


$310 

7 

12 


$18 

152 

4,706 

5,485 

1,671 

3,536 

3,204 

9,736 

27,717 

15,235 

24,369 

48,755 

73,026 

134, 193 

140, 264 

168,584 

254,239 

252, 557 

353,589 

262, 433 

175,602 

240, 029 

225, 147 

229,084 

263, 640 


1,077 
396 

1,550 
372 

4,624 


69 

504 

243 

1,185 

617 

932 

581 

8,126 

9,154 

5,342 

4,872 

7,209 

9, 403 

15, 989 

19,  731 

5,773 

4,624 


Total. 


$310 

7 

12 


18 

152 

5,783 

5,881 

3,221 

3,908 

7,828 

9,736 

27,786 

15,739 

24, 612 

49,  940 

73,643 

135, 125 

140, 845 

176, 710 

263, 393 

257, 899 

358,461 

269, 642 

185,005 

256, 018 

244, 878 

231, 857 

268,264 
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CAKADIAN  PRODUCTION. 

As  the  sapply  of  asbestos  for  the  United  States  is  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  Canada,  the  following  table  of  production  for  that  conntry 
will  be  found  of  interest : 

Annual  product  of  oihestos  in  Canada  Hnce  1879. 


Year. 

Qanntity. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Qaantity. 

Valao. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Xooo ...ft  ...• 

Tcnis. 

300 

380 

540 

810 

955 

1,141 

2,440 

3,458 

4,619 

4,404 

$19, 500 

^4,700 

35,100 

52,650 

68,750 

75, 079 

142, 441 

206,251 

226, 976 

255,007 

1    1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

'    1893 

I    1894 

,    1895 

1896 

1897 

Tons. 
6,113 
9,860 
9,279 
6,042 
6,473 
7,630 
8,756 
12,250 
a25,262 

• 

$426,554 
1, 260, 240 
999,978 
388,462 
313,806 
420,825 
368,175 
429,856 
324, 700 

a  Including  asbestio. 

The  deposits,  production,  and  methods  of  mining  and  manufacture  of 
Canadian  asbestos  or  chrysotile  have  been  liberally  treated  in  preced- 
ing volumes  of  Mineral  Eesources,  and  there  is  not  much  to  add  to 
what  has  already  been  written  except  to  record  the  development  of  a 
new  industry  associated  intimately  with  asbestos  mining.  The  new 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  '^  asbestic,"  a  fireproof  wall  plaster  made 
from  the  serpentine  rock  with  which  the  chrysotile  occurs  in  one  mine 
at  Danville,  Quebec,  and  which  is  itself  almost  entirely  fibrous  in  char- 
acter. The  rock,  when  crushed  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  foreign 
material  except  a  small  percentage  of  lime,  forms  a  cement  or  plaster 
which  is  said  not  only  to  be  perfectly  fireproof,  bat  to  effectually  resist 
the  action  of  acids  and  gas  fumes.  For  the  latter  reason  it  is  especially 
adapted  as  a  protective  covering  for  iron  and  steel  structures  subjected 
to  the  action  of  gases  (particularly  sulphur)  contained  in  smoke,  such 
as  bridges  under  which  or  through  which  locomotives  are  continually 
passing.  It  is  claimed  that  asbestic  plaster  is  of  light  weight,  and  can 
be  applied  as  well  to  light  structures  and  thin  partitions  as  to  heavy 
structures  and  thick  walls. 


GRAPHITE. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  prodaction  of  graphite  in  tbeTTnited  States  daring  1897  amounted 
to  l,25i^402  ponnds  of  cry stalline  and  refined  plumbago  and  1,108  short 
tons  of  amorphous  graphite  and  graphitic  coal.  The  crystalline  product 
was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  mines  at  Ticonderoga,  "Sew  York  (the 
amount  shipped  firom  there  in  1897  being  more  than  double  the  ship- 
ments in  1896),  from  Byers,  Chester  Gounty,  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
near  Providence,  Bhode  Island.  Amorphous  graphite  was  mined  in 
the  two  latter  States  and  in  Baraga  Oounty,  Michigan.  Graphitic  coal 
is  mined  only  at  Valley  Falls,  Bhode  Island.  Compared  with  1896,  the 
production  of  crystalline  graphite  increased  a  little  more  than  130  per 
cent,  while  the  other  grades  increased  about  46  per  cent.  The  aggre- 
gate value  increased  only  12  per  cent. 

The  Bhode  Island  product  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles, 
paints,  roofing  material,  etc.;  the  Michigan  output  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  making  graphite  paint,  while  the  Ticonderoga  graphite 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  crayons,  lead  pencils,  cracibles,  lubricants, 
paints,  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  graphite  is  used.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  annual  production  of  graphite  since  1880: 

Production  of  graphite  since  1880. 


Tear. 

Quantlt3% 

Value. 

1 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1880..  pounds. 

622,600 

$49,800 

• 

1891..  pounds..  1,559,674 

$110,  000 

1881....  do... 

400,000 

30,000 

1892....  do....'l,398,365 

87,902 

1882....  do... 

425,000 

34,000 

1893....  do.... 

843,103 

63,232 

1883....  do... 

575,000 

46,000 

1894 do 

918,000 

64,010 

1884....  do. .. 

500,000 

35,000 

Ishort tons 

644.700 

1    52,582 

1885....  do... 

327,883 

26,231 

2,793 

1886....  do... 
1887....  do... 

415, 525 
416,000 

33,242 
34,000 

rpoands... 
Ishort  tons 

535,858 
760 

1    48,460 

1888....  do... 

400,000 

33;  000 

Ishort  tons 

1,254,402 

1    64,277 

1889 

72,662 

77, 500 

1,108 

1890 

1 
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XEW  DEVEIX)PMENT8, 

Two  companies  were  formed  in  1897  to  exploit  graphite  deposits  in 
two  Southern  States — North  Carolina  and  Texas.  Tlie  North  Carolina 
deposits  are  in  McDowell  County,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Maj.  George  D.  Miles,  of  Black  Mountain,  and 
others  have  organized  the  American  Gr«aphite  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  and  refining  the  graphite,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  large 
quantities  and  to  be  favorably  situated.  The  deposit  is  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  McDowell  County,  and  is  traceable  for  5  miles  in  a 
northwesterly  direction.  It  is  about  5  miles  from  the  western  North 
Carolina  division  of  the  Southern  Kailway,  the  grade  of  the  country 
road  to  the  railroad  being  in  favor  of  the  loaded  teams. 

The  Texas  deposits  are  in  Llano  County.  The  Texas  Graphite  and 
Asbestos  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  was  formed  in  1897 
for  the  pur[)ose  of  developing  the  graphite,  and  also  asbestos  and  soap- 
stone  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  same  locality.  The  graphite  occurs 
in  two  places  about  12  miles  apart  in  a  northeasterly-southwesterly 
direction.  The  one  to  the  north  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Llano  River 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Austin  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  This 
deposit  is  said  to  yield  a  flake  graphite  similar  to  the  Ceylon  product 
The  other  deposit  is  about  8  miles  due  south  from  the  town  of  Llano 
and  is  said  to  contain  granular  graphite  of  excellent  quality.  The 
company  intends  to  establish  its  refining  works  at  Houston,  where 
exceptional  facilities  for  railroad  and  water  shipment  are  afforded. 

IMPORTS. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  when  compared  with  the  imports 
the  value  of  the  domestic  product  is  small,  though  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decline  in  the  imports  in  1894  and  1895.  The  imports  of  1896 
exceeded  those  of  1894  and  1895  combined.  From  1890  to  1893  the 
amount  of  graphite  imported  ranged  from  212,360  hundredweight  in 
1891  to  288,740  hundredweight  in  1893,  the  average  for  four  years 
being  247,649  hundredweight,  or  12,382  tons,  the  average  value  being 
$670,745.  The  average  value  per  pound  for  the  four  years  was  2.7  cents. 
In  1894  the  imports  amounted  to  5,814  long  tons,  equivalent  to  13,023,360 
l)ounds,  valued  at  $225,720,  or  about  1.7  cents  per  pound.  In  1895  the 
imports  were  8,814  long  tons,  or  19,743,360  pounds,  worth  $260,090,  or 
about  1.3  cents  per  pound.  The  imi)orts  in  1896  were  15,230  long  tons, 
or  34,115,200  pounds,  valued  at  $437,159,  or  about  the  same  per  pound 
as  the  previous  year.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  imports  of 
graphite  in  1896  were  the  largest  on  record,  being  nearly  73  per  cent 
more  than  in  1895,  the  domestic  product,  particularly  in  value,  was  the 
smallest  in  a  number  of  years.  Conversely,  the  imports  in  1897  decreased 
to  an  amount  slightly  less  than  in  1895  (although  the  value  was  $10,862 
more),  and  the  domestic  product  of  crystalline  graphite  increased  130 
per  cent. 
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Graphite  imported  into  the  United  States  since  1867, 


Te»r  ended— 


Unmanufactured. 


Quantity. 


Jane  30,  1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 
Dec.  31,  1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


C 

27 

68 

74 

80, 

51 

96 

157 

111 

46 

50, 

75 

60. 

65 

109 

150 

150 

154 

144 

110 

83 

168 

184 

177 

255 

212 

233 

288 

a  5 

8 

15 

8 


ct. 

113 
620 
846 
795 
628 
381 
539 
992 
492 
589 
361 
244 
662 
908 
927 
421 
893 
086 
462 
368 
841 
013 
381 
955 
360 
540 
740 
814 
814 
230 
533 


Value. 


$54 
149 
351 
269 
136 
329 
548 
382 
122 
150 
204 
154 
l&i 
278 
381 
363 
361 
286; 
207 
164 
331 
353 
378 
594 
555 
667 
865 
225 
260 


131 
083 
004 
291 
200 
030 
613 
591 
050 
709 
630 
757 
013 
022 
966 
835 
949 
393 
228 
111 
621 
990 
057 
746 
080 
775 
379 
720 
090 


I 
I 

Manufao-   | 
tnred.      i 


Total. 


17,  605 
18,091 
16.909 
24,637 
22,941 
31, 674 
25,536 
21,  721 
1,863 


$833 
3,754 


437, 159 
270,  952 


$54, 131 
149, 083 
351,004 
270, 124 
139, 954 
329, 030 
548, 613 
382, 591 
122,050 
168, 314 
222,721 
171, 666 
188,650 
300,963 
413,  640 
389, 371 
383,670 
288.  256 
207,  228 
164,111 
331, 621 
353, 990 
378,  057 
594,  746 
555, 080 
667,  775 
865, 379 
225,  720 
260, 090 
437, 159 
270, 952 


a  Long  tona  since  1894. 


CANADIAN   GRAPHITE. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in  its  report  for  1896  gives  the  pro- 
ductions of  graphite  in  Canada  for  a  series  of  years.  From  the  figures 
of  production  for  1896  and  past  years,  given  in  the  table  below,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  graphite  industry  of  Canada  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
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well  established,  both  the  amounts  and  valae  per  ton  showing  great 
variations. 

Annual  production  of  graphite  in  Canada  since  2S86, 


a  Exports. 

The  average  valae  per  ton  for  the  first  three  years  given  in  the  table 
is  about  $8.  After  that  a  considerable  rise  is  evident.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1889  the  Quebec  mines  began 
to  contribute  to  the  total,  while  previously  the  only  production  had 
been  that  of  low-grade  mineral  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Quebec  prod- 
uct, being  in  general  more  highly  prepared,  brought  an  average  price 
per  ton  varying  from  |60  to  $80,  thus  raising  the  average  value  of  the 
whole  product. 

PRODUCTION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES, 

The  principal  foreign  producers  of  graphite  of  which  the  statistics 
are  obtainable  are  Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  production  from  these  countries  for  four  years  has  been 
as  follows : 


Production  of  graphite  in  other  countries,  in  metric  tons. 


CoiiDtry. 


Germany 

Italy 

Austria-Han  gary 
Ceylon 


1603. 


1,465 
23,806 


18M. 


3,ias 

1,575 
24,121 
10, 718 


1886. 

3,751 

2,657 

28,443 

13, 711 


1896. 


5,248 
3,148 


10,463 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  countries  contribute  a  compar- 
atively small  amount:  Bussia  produced  164  metric  tons  in  1891,  82. 
tons  in  1892,  and  311  tons  in  1894;  Japan  reported  a  product  of  4,500 
metric  tons  in  1890,  but  only  46  tons  in  1893,  and  none  since  1893; 
India  produced  1,623  tons  in  1894,  France  13  tons  in  1895,  and  Great 
Britain  41  tons  the  same  year.  The  principal  sources  from  which  our 
imports  are  received  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  we  received  from  British  East  Indies  (including  Ceylon)  10,592 
long  tons,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Germany  exported 
45  long  tons  to  this  country,  Italy  153  long  tons,  and  Canada  270  long 
tons,  while  912  tons  were  received  from  Mexico. 
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3fINERAIiS  r^SED  AS  PIGMENTS. 

The  mineral  substances  included  under  this  heading  are  those  which 
are  mined  and  prepared  primarily  as  pigments.  They  consist  of  iron 
ores  (usually  hematites)  which  are  ground  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  red  and  brown  pigments,  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  ores  for  iron  making;  clay  and  other  earths  containing 
iron,  used  in  making  yellow  and  brown  pigments,  such  as  ocher,  umber, 
sienna,  etc.;  barytes  (barium  sulphate)  or  ^< heavy  spar,"  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  or  an  adulterant  of  white  lead;  slate,  or  shale;  soapstone; 
asbestos;  graphite,  and  a  pure  form  of  gypsum  producing  terra  alba. 
All  of  these  pigments  are  made  directly  from  the  crude  minerals  and 
may  be  considered  natural  pigments.  It  is  not  always  possible,  how- 
ever, to  segregate  the  amount  of  soapstone,  asbestos,  and  graphite 
which  goes  into  paint,  and  rei>orts  of  the  mineral  paint  product  are 
therefore  partially  included  in  the  papers  relating  to  those  materials. 
Venetian  red,  obtained  from  iron  sulphate  by  roasting,  is  also  included 
among  the  mineral  paints,  as  the  amount  of  iron  so  consumed  is  so 
small  when  compared  with  the  iron  product  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
total.  Zinc  white  is  produced  directly  from  the  ores,  and  properly 
belongs  in  the  product  of  pigments. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  preparations  made  from  pig  lead, 
namely,  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral;  also  ver- 
milion, made  from  quicksilver;  chrome  yellow,  made  from  potassium 
bichromate;  blanc  fixe,  made  by  treating  barium  carbonate  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  precipitating  artificial  barytes.  The  bases  from  which 
these  pigments  are  obtained  are  included  in  the  production  of  pig  lead, 
quicksilver,  chromium,  etc.,  and  the  pigments  themselves,  being  the 
results  of  chemical  decomposition  and  combination,  are  not  grouped 
among  the  <' mineral  paints,"  although  the  statistics  are  treated  in  this 
chapter.  It  has  also  been  customary  to  treat  barytes  separately. 
This  custom  is  adhered  to  in  this  report. 

PRODUCTION. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  pigments  classed  among  mineral 
paints,  and  whose  production  is  not  included  elsewhere,  are  ocher, 
umber,  sienna,  metallic  paint  (iron  ore),  slate,  soapstone,  Venetian  red, 
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and  zinc  white.  The  production  in  1897  also  includes  2,000  tons  of 
graphitic  shale  shipped  from  GartersviUe,  Oeorgia,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  coloring  fertilizers. 

The  amount  of  mineral  pigments  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1897  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  in  our  history,  though  the 
value  of  the  product  in  1897  was  less  than  that  of  1892 — ^the  greater 
value  in  that  year  being  due  principally  to  a  larger  reported  production 
and  value  for  zinc  white.  The  production  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  pig- 
ments increased  from  68,032  tons  in  1896  to  85,913  tons  in  1897,  a  differ- 
erence  of  17,881  short  tons,  or  about  26  per  cent.  The  value  increased 
$592,838— from  $1,952,955  to  $2,545,793— a  gain  of  30  per  cent,  the 
comparative  gain  in  value  being  due  to  an  increase  of  5,000  tons  in  the 
production  of  zinc  white.  Except  for  this  increase  of  zinc-white  pro- 
duction, there  would  have  been  a  comparative  decliue  m  value,  due  to 
the  inclusion  in  the  production  for  1897  of  2,000  tons  of  graphitic  shale, 
used,  as  previously  stated,  for  coloring  fertilizers,  and  which  was  valued 
at  only  $3  per  ton.  This  product  has  not  been  rex>orted  previously. 
Its  low  price,  $3  per  ton,  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  mortar  color, 
which  is  the  lowest-priced  pigment  heretofore  considered. 

The  statistics  of  ocher  production  in  1897  show  a  somewhat  better 
condition  than  existed  in  1896.  The  quantity  of  the  output  in  1897 
(14,006  short  tons)  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  it  was  14,074  short  tons.  The  value,  however^  increased 
from  $136,458  in  1896  to  $162,764  m  1897,  a  gain  of  $26,306,  or  nearly 
20  pec  cent.  The  average  price  for  ocher  in  1896  was  unusually  low, 
having  declined  to  $9.70  per  ton  as  compared  with  $11.50  in  1895, 
$9.92  in  1894,  and  $12.30  in  1893.  In  1897  the  average  price  was 
$11.62  per  ton,  the  highest  since  1893,  and  nearly  $2  per  ton  more 
than  in  1896. 

There  was  an  increased  production  of  metallic  paint  in  1897,  the 
amount  being  1,894  tons  more  than  in  1896,  but  the  steady  decline  in 
values  since  1893,  noted  in  the  preceding  volume,  not  only  continued  in 
1897,  but  was  more  pronounced  than  in  any  year  since  1894.  The 
average  price  per  ton  realized  in  1897  was  $11.24,  93  cents  less  than  in 
1896,  $1.05  less  than  in  1895,  and  $1.23  less  than  in  1894.  The  produc- 
tion of  mortar  colors  decreased  1,423  short  tons — from  9,660  tons  in 
1896  to  8,237  tons  in  1897.  The  price  per  ton  declined  from  $9.28  to 
$9.17. 

The  production  of  Venetian  reds  in  1897  more  than  trebled  that  of 
1896,  and  was  nearly  treble  that  of  1895.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
increased  output  the  decrease  in  the  price  per  ton  from  $22.68  m  1896 
to  $21.67  in  1897  is  remarkable  only  for  being  so  slight. 

Zinc-white  production  increased  from  20,000  short  tons  in  1896  to 
25,000  short  tons  in  1897,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  value. 

The  production  of  umber  and  sienna  both  showed  considerable 
increases  in  1897.    The  output  of  the  former  was  480  tons  against  166 
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tons  in  1896,  while  the  valae  per  ton  advanced  from  $16.04  to  $16.89, 
The  production  of  sienna  increased  from  395  to  620  tons,  while  the  value 
per  ton  increased  from  $13.71  to  $17.11.  Slate  gronnd  for  pigment 
amounted  in  1896  to  4,795  tons,  and  in  1897  4,666  tons,  the  value  per 
ton  increasing  from  $9.35  to  $10. 

The  production  of  mineral  paints  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  as 
follows: 

Froduction  of  mineral  paints  since  189S, 


Kind. 


Ocher , 

Umber 

Sienna , 

Metallic  paint. 
Mortar  color . . 
Venetian  red . . 

Zinc  white 

Mineral  black . 

Soapatone 

Slate 

Other  colors 

Total  ... 


1883. 


Short 
tons. 


10, 517 
480 
150 

19,960 

3,214 

24,069 

70 

100 

3,183 

50 


61, 783 


Value. 


$129,393 
7,560 
4,876 

297,289 

64,400 

1,804,420 

840 

700 

24,727 
600 


1894. 


I 


Short 
tons. 


9,768 

266 

160 

15,225 

10,160 

2,983 

19,987 

650 

75 

2,650 


Value. 


1895. 


Short 
t-ona. 


$96,935 

12,045 

3,830 

320 

3,260 

276 

189,922 

17, 316 

94,961 

11,644 

73,300 

4,595 

1,399,090 

20,710 

14,000 

(«) 

525 

270 

21, 370 

4,331 

Value. 


$139, 328 

4,350 

6,960 

212, 761 

106,381 

102,900 

1, 449, 700 

W 
3,200 

45, 682 


2, 334, 804     61, 913       1, 897, 183  |  71, 405 


2, 071, 252 


Kind. 


Ocher •. 

Umber 

Sienna 

Metallic  paint 
Mortar  color.. 
Venetian  red . . 
Zinc  white.... 
Mineral  black. 

Soapatone 

S]ate 

Other  colors  .. 


Total 


18M. 


Short 
tons 


14,074 

165 

396 

14,805 

9,660 

4,138 

20,000 


4,795 


68,032 


Value. 


$136,468 

2,646 

6,416 

180,134 

89,600 

93, 866 

1, 400, 000 

(«) 


44,835 


1, 962, 955 


1807. 


Short 
tons. 


14,006 
» 1,080 
620 
16,699 
8,237 
13,603 
25,000 

(«) 
2 

4,666 

o2,000 


85,913 


Value. 


$162, 764 

11, 710 

10, 610 

187, 694 

75, 570 

294,744 

1, 750, 000 

(a) 

20 

46,681 

6,000 


2, 545, 793 


a  Included  in  slate. 


h  Includes  000  tons  of  "  Spanish  brown.*' 


e  Graphitic  shale. 
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OCnER,  UMBER,  AND  SIENNA. 

Ocher  is  an  impare  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  or  silicate  of  alumina  col- 
ored by  iron.  Its  color  is  usually  yellow,  but  sometimes  red  Or  brown. 
The  common  form  of  ocher  used  commercially  as  a  pigment  is  yellow  in 
color,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  shades,  beauty,  and  opacity.  Umber  and 
sienna  differ  in  composition  from  ocher  in  that  manganese  is  present  in 
addition  to  oxide  of  iron.  Raw  umber  is  used  by  painters  as  a  browu 
color.  Burnt  umber  is  of  somewhat  richer  and  redder  tinge  than  the 
raw,  and  is  very  popular.  Sienna  may  be  said  to  come  between  the 
other  two.  Used  raw  it  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  hue.  When  burnt  a 
redder  tinge  is  developed,  which  makes  a  pigment  of  a  rich  russet  brown. 

These  pigments  are  notable  not  only  for  their  stability  of  color,  but 
because  they  may  be  used  with  either  oil  or  water  as  a  vehicle  for  paint- 
ing, in  frescoing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  and  other  colored 
papers. 

PRODUCTION. 

Ocher  was  produced  in  eleven  States  during  1897,  viz:  Alabama, 
California,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  !New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Virginia.  In  each  of  these  States,  ex- 
cepting Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  there  were  only  one 
or  two  producers,  and  the  output  of  the  other  eight  States  is  com- 
bined ill  order  not  to  divulge  individual  statistics.  The  three  States 
mentioned  produced  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  output 
of  the  other  eight  States.  Pennsylvania  alone  produced  nearly  one- 
half  the  entire  output. 

Umber  and  sienna  were  produced  in  three  States — Few  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  producing  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  former  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  latter.  Maryland  is 
credited  with  600  tons  of  Spanish  brown,  a  product  not  reported  from 
any  other  locality. 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  of  ocher,  umber,  and  sienna, 
during  1896  and  1897  by  States : 

Production  of  ocher  in  1896  and  1897,  by  Siate$, 


State. 


Georgia  

]*eDnsylvania 

Vermont 

Other  Statea. 


1896. 


1897. 


Short  tons. 


2,981 
2,926 


Total 


8,167 


14,  074 


Value. 

$28,  005 
26,818 


81,635 
136,458 


Short  tons.        Vnliie. 


2, 608  $36, 600 

6,825  81,325 

693  ,      7,739 

3,880  I    37,100 


14, 006       162, 764 
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Production  of  vmher  and  aienna  in  1896  and  1897. 


Year. 


1896 
1897 


Umber. 

Sienna. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

$2,646 
11,  710 

Short  tons. 

395 
620 

Value. 

165 
a  1,060 

> 

$5,416 
10, 610 

a  Includes  600  tone  SpAnish  brown  ftrom  Maryland. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  prodnction  for  the  past  nine 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Prior  to  1889,  when  the  statis- 
tics were  compiled  for  the  Eleventh  Oensas,  the  production  for  each 
State  was  not  published : 

Production  of  ockmry  umber ,  and  sienna  from  1889  to  1897 y  hy  States. 


State. 

1880. 

1 

1890. 

181 
Quantity. 

91. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Georgia 

ShoH  tofu. 

336 

50 

2,512 

616 

80 

$3,500 

150 

29,720 

12,000 

750 

Rhort  tovM. 
350 
1,000 
800 

$4,100 
15,000 
12,800 

Slwri  ton*. 
524 

$5,840 

600 

9,000 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . 
Missouri 

300 
2,200 

2,700 
30,000 

300 

1,850 

•     600 

2,700 

27,500 

7,200 

New  Jersey 

New  York ' 

365 
4,173 

4,493 
61,458 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

7,922 

1,884 

1,658 

100 

103,797 

7,800 

18,755 

1,000 

4,535 

935 

1,950 

56,588 
11,095 
29,900    i 

■ 

Virginia 

1,367 

22,972 

Wisconsin  ■ 

Other  States 

a7,000 

84,000 

a7,000 
18,294 

84,000 

Total 

15,158 

177,  472 

17,555 

237, 523 

233,823 

a  Includes  all  of  Maryland  and  estimated  product  of  some  Anns  in  other  Stutes  not  reporting. 
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Productiom  ofooher,  umber,  and  eiennafrom  1889  to  1897 f  ^  StaUs — Con  tinned. 


Siate. 

1882. 

1888. 

1804. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Maryland 

MaBsachnBette.. 

Missoari 

New  Jersey 

PennBylvania  .. 

Vermout 

Virginia 

Other  Statee  . . . 

« 

Short  tons. 

375 

1,748 

1,000 

46 

1,922 

175 
7,055 

544 
1,500 

$4,050 
26,800 
10,000 
418 
28,220 

3,600 
90,755 

5,731 
23,500 

Short  tons. 
350 
2,600 

$3,000 
39,000 

Short  tons. 

1,690 

$17,840 

555 

5,413 

1,800 

23,160 

5,375 
523 

71, 575 
5,280 

4,975 
336 

47,830 
3,384 

a  1,744 

17,560 

61,392 

.11,801 

Total  .... 

14,365 

193,074 

11, 147 

141,828 

10,193 

104, 015 

State. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

QoanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Vermont 

Short  tons, 
2,105 
o7, 395 

$31,080 
85,600 

Short  tons. 
2,981 
o3,486 

$28,005 
34,880 

Short  tons, 

2,608 

7,595 

693 

4,810 

$36,600 

95,245 

7,739 

45,500 

Other  States d.. 

Total  .... 

1 

3,140 

33,948 

8,167 

81,635 

12,640 

150, 628 

14,634 

144,520 

15,706 

185,084 

a  Includes  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massaciiuaeits,  and  Virginia. 
h  Includes  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Maaaaohuaetta,  Virjcinia,  and  Wisconsin. 
0  Includes  Missouri's  and  New  Tork's  product  of  umber  and  sienna. 

({Includes  Alabama,  California,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Annual  production  ofoeher,  etCf,  since  1884, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1884 

Short  tons. 

7,000 

3,950 

6,300 

8,000 

10,000 

16,158 

17,555 

$84,000 

43, 575 

91,850 

75,000 

120,000 

177, 472 

237, 523 

1891 

Short  tons, 
18,294 
14,365 
11. 147 
10, 193 
12,640 
14,634 
15,706 

$233,823 
193, 074 
141,828 
104, 015 
150,628 
144,520 
185,084 

1885 

1892 

1886' 

1893 

1887 

1894 

1888 

1895 

1889 

1896 

1890 

1897 
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IMPORTS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amoant  and  valne  of  ochers,  etc.,  from 
1867  to  1897 : 


Oeher,  €tc,,  imparted  from  1867  to  18SS. 

Fiaoal 

yeiu*  end- 

edJone 

.30- 

All  /(roiuid  in  oil. 

IndUn  red  and  Spanish 
brown. 

Mineral  French, 
and  parls  green. 

Other,  drj',  not  other- 
wise specified. 

QnMitity. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Yalae. 

Quantity. 

Yalae. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

1867.. 

Pmrnda. 
11-373 

$385 
333 
2,496 
6,042 
4,465 
9,226 
3,850 
4,623 
12,352 
3,365 
2,269 
1,591 
1,141 
4,233 
4,676 
7,915 
6,143 

P^und*. 

$35,374 

11,166 

31,624 

41,607 

40,663 

38,763 

2,506 

3,772 

9,714 

19,555 

24, 218 

23,677 

26,929 

32, 726 

30,195 

34,136 

■  13,788 

Pound9, 

8,369 

9,618 

83,488 

41,422 

34,382 

102,876 

64,910 

21,222 

27,687 

07,656 

17,598 

16, 154 

75,465 

18,293 

6,972 

$2,063 

600 

2,495 

3,444 

11,038 

10,341 
8,078 

18, 153 

13,506 
5,385 
6, 724 

14, 376 
3,114 
3,269 

14,648 

2,821 

885 

1 

Pound*. 
1, 430, 118 
3, 670, 093 
5, 379, 478 
3,935,978 
2, 800, 148 
5,645,343 
3, 940, 785 
3, 212, 988 
3, 282, 415 
3, 962, 646 
3,427,208 
3, 910, 947 
3, 792,  «>0 
4, 602, 546 
3, 414, 704 
5, 530, 204 
7, 022, 615 

$9,923 
32,102 
39,546 
32,593 
24, 767 
56,680 
51, 318 
35,365 
37,929 
47,405 
32,924 
33,260 
42,563 
52, 120 
46,069 
68,106 
90,593 

1        ' 
1868..'       6.949 

1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883  a 

65,344 

149,240 

121.080 

277,617 

94,245 

98,176 

280,517 

63,916 

41, 718 

25,674 

17,649 

91,293 

99.431 

159,281 

137,978 

2,582,335 
3, 377, 944 
2,286,930 
2, 810, 282 
135,360 
263,389 
&i6,009 
2, 524, 989 
2, 179, 631 
2, 314, 028 
2, 873, 550 
3,656,920 
3, 201, 880 
3, 789, 586 
1, 549, 968 

a  Since  1883  classified  as  '' dry  "  and  ''ground  in  oil." 
Import*  of  ocher  of  all  kinds  from  1884  to  1897. 

Ground  in  oil. 


Year  ended— 

Dry. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pound*. 

June  30, 1884 . . 

6, 164, 359 

$63,973 

1885.. 

4, 983, 701 

51,499 

Dec.  31,  1886.. 

4, 939, 183 

53, 593 

1887.. 

5, 957, 200 

58,162 

1888.. 

6, 574, 608 

64,123 

1889.. 

5, 540, 267 

52,502 

1890.. 

1891.. 

6, 246, 890 

63,040 

1892.. 

8, 044, 836 

97,946 

1893.. 

6, 225, 789 

5*^,  074 

1894.. 

4, 937, 738 

45,276 

1895.. 

7, 107, 987 

56,020 

1896.. 

8, 954, 252 

68,196 

1897.. 

a7,  720, 075 

59,272 

Total. 


Quantity. , 


Value. 


Pound*, 
108,966 
79,666 
112, 784 
54,104 
43,142 
51,063 


52,206 
49, 714 
52,468 
22,387 
41, 153 
27,023 
20,123 


$4,717 
3,616 
6,574 
7,337 
9,690 
9,072 


5,272 
5,120 
3,354 
2,100 
2,239 
1,561 
1,000 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
6, 273, 325 
5, 063, 363 
5, 051, 967 
6,  Oil,  304 
6, 617, 750 
5, 591, 330 
6, 471, 863 
6, 299, 096 
8, 094, 550 
6, 278, 257 
4, 960, 125 
7, 149, 140 
8, 981, 275 
7, 740, 198 


Value. 

$68,690 
55,115 
60,167 
a5,499 
73, 813 
61, 574 
71,953 
68,312 

103, 066 
58,428 
47, 376 
58,259 
69,757 
60,272 


a  Includes  241,452  pounds  entered  as  crude  and  1,416,587  pounds  powdered. 
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Imports  of  umber  frvm  1867  to  1897, 


Ye&r  ended — 

Quantity. 
Poundi. 

Valae. 

Year  ended— 

Qaantity. 
Poundt. 

Value. 

1 
1 

June  30,1867.. 

2, 147, 342 

$15, 946 

Jane  30,1883.. 

785,794 

$8,419 

1868.. 

345, 173 

2,750 

1884.. 

2, 946, 675 

20,654 

1869.. 

1 

570, 771 

6,159 

1885.. 

1, 198, 060 

8,504 

1870- . 

708, 825 

6,313  ' 

Dec.  31,  1886.. 

1, 262, 930 

9,187 

1871.. 

470,392 

7,064 

1887.. 

2, 385, 281 

16,536 

1872.. 

1, 409, 822 

18,203 

1888.. 

1, 423, 800 

14,684 

1873.. 

JW5,601 

8,414 

1889.. 

1, 555, 070 

20,887 

1874 . . 

729,864 

6,200 

'         j 

1890.. 

1, 556, 823 

19,329 

1875.. 

513, 811 

5,596 

1891.. 

633,291 

6,498 

1876.. 

681,199 

7,527 

1892.. 

1,028,038 

6,256 

1877.. 

1, 101, 422 

10,213 

1893.. 

1,488,849 

16, 636 

1878.. 

1, 038, 880 

8,302 

1894.. 

632,995 

6,275 

1879.. 

< 

986,105 

6,959 

1895.. 

al,  560, 786 

13,075    ' 

1880.. 

t 

1, 877, 645 

17,271  ■ 

1896.. 

5689,075 

8,360    , 

1881.. 

1, 475, 835 

11, 126 

1897.. 

01,447,889 

14, 479 

1882.. 

1 

1, 923, 648 

20,494 

1 

a  Includes  6,137  pounds  ground  in  oil  and  1,554,640  pounds  dry. 

b  Includes  5,292  pounds  ground  in  oil  and  683,783  pounds  dry. 

e  Includes  14,471  pounds  ground  in  oil  and  1,433,418  pounds  dry— crude  or  powdered. 


Imports  of  Sienna  since  1S9S, 


Year  ended — 


Dec.  31, 1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Dry. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pound*. 
1, 626, 536 
337,909 
456,861 


580,468 


$138, 889 

9,424 

11,021 


Ground  in  oil. 
Quantity.  Value. 


Pintnds, 
5,857 
18, 877 
6,576 


$610 
895 
501 


7,058 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  output  of  ocher  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal producing  countries  for  years  for  which  comparable  statistics  are 
available.  France  leads  in  amount,  with  the  United  States  second,  the 
positions  being  reversed  when  the  value  is  taken.  The  United  King- 
dom is  third  and  the  Oermau  Empire  fourth  both  in  amount  and  value 
of  the  product : 

Production  of  ocher  in  principal  producing  countries  from  1893  to  1897, 


Year. 

Tnited  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

German  Empire. 

Short  tons. 
i     11,147 

Value. 

jShort  tons. 

1 

1 

1    Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1893  . 

1894  . 
1895- . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

Year. 

$141, 828 
104,  015 
150, 628 
144, 520 
185. 084 

11, 798 
9,538 
8,540 

11,078 

$67,  318 
68.094 
82,397 
99.737 

1 
1 

t 

10,193 
12,640 
14,634 
15,706 

1 

36,456 
30,304 

$142, 756 
125,164 

9,911   $25,297 
9, 918     26, 227 

?                                             7 

■ 

_.. 

i 
t 

i 

Canada. 

Belgium. 

Sim 
Short  tons. 

lin. 

Cyprus. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1893  . 

1,070 

611 

1,339 

2,362 

$17, 710 

8,690 

14,600 

16,045 

1,408 
400 
800 

1,120 

$1,  351 

965 

1,930 

2,702 

1,135 
132 
224 
234 

$685 
232 
760 
820 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1,714 
1,500 
3,240 

$3,  822 
3,293 
6,955 

METAIit.IC    PAIXT. 

lucluding  the  portion  of  the  product  used  for  mortar  color,  the 
amount  of  hematite  iron  ore  ground  for  pigment  in  1897  was  24,936 
short  tons,  against  24,465  short  tons  in  1896.  Deducting  the  produc- 
tion of  mortar  color,  of  which  tnere  were  9,660  tons  in  1896  and  8,237 
tons  in  1897,  the  output  of  metallic  paint  in  1897  was  16,699  short  tons, 
compared  with  14,805  short  tons  in  1896 — an  increase  of  1,894  short 
tons,  or  about  13  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the  metallic-paint  prod- 
uct increased  from  $180,134  to  $187,694,  a  gain  of  only  4  per  cent  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  the  product.  The  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  metallic-paint  industry  in  1897  was  the  decline  in 
price.  Prices  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  steadily  declining  since 
1893,  when  the  average  price  realized  was  $14.89  per  short  ton,  and 
this  included  the  amount  and  value  of  the  mortar  colors  produced  that 
year.  The  mortar-color  pigment  is  usually  a  lower  grade  of  material 
than  that  used  for  metallic  paint,  so  that  if  any  separation  had  been 
made  in  1893  the  average  price  for  metallic  paint  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  than  the  figures  stated.  In  1894  the  average  price  for 
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metallic  paiot  alone  was  $12.47,  or  $2.42  less  than  the  combined  aver- 
age price  in  1893.  In  1895  the  price  had  farther  declined  to  $12.29; 
again  to  $12.17  in  1896,  while  in  1897  it  fell  to  $11.24,  the  lowest  figure 
ever  reached.  The  price  of  mortar  color  also  declined,  bat  not  so  mach, 
the  average  price  being  $9.28  in  1896  and  $9.17  in  1897. 

The  annual  product  of  metallic  paint  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  as  follows : 

Production  of  metallic  paint  since  1889,  hy  States, 


1880. 


1890. 


State. 


Prodnct.    ,     Value.        Product. 


1891. 


Value.         Product. 


Value. 


Colorado 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Wisconsin . . . . . 
Other  States . . 

Total  a 


Short  ton*.  ; 

90  .  $2,  500 

3, 658  .  63, 698 

540  11, 123 

8, 849  I  128. 036 

3, 057  24, 237 


Short  torn. 

1, 300  '  $22, 100 


Short  tons. 


1, 832       26, 700 
3,000  i    30,000 


21, 026 


286,  294 


5,221 

72,952 

7,352 

637 

16,341 

800 

8,955 

145, 243 

9,175 

5,386 

46,088 

4,000 

500 

6,000 

400 

2,125 

31,035 

2,343 

50 

610 

1,072 

24, 177 

340,369 

25,142 

$99,487 
14,500 

134,138 

30,000 

5,000 

34,375 

16,955 


State. 


New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Other  States  . 

Total  a 


1802. 


Piwluct. 


Short  tons. 

5,200 

879 

10,289 

5,000 

400 

2,448 

1,495 


Value. 


$76,500 
17,090 

176, 785 

32,000 

5,000 

33,826 

21,765 


25,  711 


362,966 


1893. 


Product. 


Short  tons. 
3,885 

710 
8,300 
3,000 

338 
2,246 
1,481 


19,960 


VaJutt. 


$57,500 

5,750 

143, 875 

27,500 

4,600 

29,500 

28,564 


297,289 


a  Including  mortar  colore. 
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ProduoiUm  of  metallic  paM  Hnce  1889,  by  States — Continued. 


State. 


Missonri 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Other  States  . 


1804. 


Product. 


Value. 


Short  Unu, 


Total 

Less  mortar  colors. 


25,375 
10,130 


Total  metallic  paint 


15,225 


4,787 

$48,899 

1,006 

13, 516 

8,683 

119, 674 

5,510 

37,870 

280 

3,500 

3, 057 

41,889 

2,052 

19,535 

1893. 


Product. 


Value. 


Short  tons. 

860 

6,023 


9,098 
5,936 


3,486 
3,456 


284,883 
94,961 


189,922 


28,859 
11,544 


$11,565 
67,161 


126,400 
38,602 


44,476 
30,938 


319, 142 
106,381 


17,315 


212, 761 


State. 


New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Other  States  . 


1806. 


Product. 


Short  tons. 
5,882 
1,346 
4,824 
6,400 


Value. 


11,937 
76,879 
47,200 


1,417 
4,596 


1897. 


Product. 


Short  tont. 
$61, 800  1        5, 775 


1,626 

7,788 
6,468 


18,958 
52,960 


Total 24,465 

Less  mortar  colors 9,660 


Total  metallic  paint 14, 805 


269, 734 
89,600 


1,627 
1,652 


24,936 
8,237 


180,134 


16,699 


Value. 


$59,875 
)2,945 

109,030 
43,276 


19,043 
19,095 


263,264 
75. 570 


187,694 


VENETIAN  RED. 

Yeiietian  red  is  a  bright-red  pigment  obtained  by  roasting  iron  sul- 
phate or  green  vitriol.  The  sulphur  is  driven  off,  leaving  iron  oxide  of 
a  brighter  red  than  that  found  native.  The  amount  of  iron  so  con- 
sumed is  comparatively  small  when  considered  with  the  total  iron 
product,  and  the  venetian-red  product  is  accordingly  included  in  the 
output  of  mineral  paints. 
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The  prodnction  of  Venetian  red  in  1897  shows  a  remarkable  increase 
over  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  increase  was  due  partly  to  an 
increased  output  from  the  manufacturers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
production  in  previous  years  and  partly  to  the  production  of  this  pig- 
ment during  1897  in  two  States,  Illinois  and  Maryland,  from  which  no 
production  had  been  formerly  reported.  The  production  reported  in 
1897  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  1892,  which  year  was  credited  with 
the  largest  previous  production,  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  1896. 
A  slight  decline  from  $22.68  to  $21.67  is  found  in  the  average  price. 

The  annual  production  since  1890  has  been  as  follows  : 


Production  of  Venetian  red  nnce  1890, 


r 


Tear. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Short  tons. 

4,000 
4,191 
4,900 
3,214 


Value. 


$84,100 
90,000 

106,800 
64,400 


Year. 

Short  tone. 

Value. 

1894 2,983 

1895 4,595 

1896 4,138 

1897 13,603 

$73, 300 

102,900 

93,866 

294, 744 

SliATE  GROUND  FOR  PIGME]STr. 

Including  <<  mineral  black,^  a  pigment  made  from  the  slate  partings 
and  roofs  in  anthracite  collieries,  the  amount  of  slate  and  shale  ground 
for  paint  in  1897  was  4,666  short  tons,  a  product  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year  by  129  tons.  In  the  production  of  this  variety  of  pig- 
ment an  exception  to  the  rule  is*  noted,  in  that  the  value  per  ton  in  1897 
was  more  than  tha^  which  obtained  in  1896.  In  the  former  year  the 
average  price  was  $9.35.  In  1897  it  advanced  to  $10,  but  was  still 
55  cents  less  than  the  price  for  1895. 

The  annual  product  of  pigments  made  from  slate  and  shale  since 
1880  has  been  as  follows : 

Amount  and  value  of  slaie  and  ahale  ground  for  pigment  since  18S0. 


Tear. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Short  tone. 


Value. 


1,120 
1,120 
2, 240 
2,240 
2,240 
2,212 
3,360 
2,240 
2,800 


$10,000 
10,000 
24,000 
24,000 
20,000 
24,687 
30,000 
20,000 
25,100 


Year. 


Short  tone. 


Value. 


1889 '       2,240 

1890 1      2,240 


1891, 

1892, 

1893 

1894 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


2,240 
3,787 
3,253 
3,300 
4,331 
4,795 
4.666 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
23, 523 
25,567 
35, 370 
45,682 
44, 835 
46,681 
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WHITE  liEAD,  ETC. 

The  production  of  white  lead  in  the  United  States  in  1897  was  the 
largest  on  record.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  production  of  red 
lead.  The  production  of  litharge  in  1897  was  exceeded  by  that  of  only 
one  other  year — 1895.  The  output  of  orange  mineral  in  1897  was  the 
largest  ever  obtained. 

The  production  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral, 
dry  and  in  oil,  with  the  value  of  each,  in  1897,  was  as  follows: 

Production  of  white  lead,  etc.,  dry  and  in  oilf  in  1897. 


r 

White  lead. 

Red  lead. 

! 
PoundH.                 Value. 

Poiinds. 

Value. 

1 

Dry 

In  oil 

33, 720, 684 
157, 596,  111 

$1, 376, 932 
8.299.883 

15, 317, 199 

f 

$731,  312 

•>   wvr,    ^M.^                         J                    J 

Total 

191, 316, 795 

9, 676, 815 

15, 317, 199 

731, 312 

Litharge. 

Oranje  roiueral. 

FoundB. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Dry 

13, 266, 322 

$572,896 

901, 560 

$55,  468 

■ 

The  production  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral, 
dry  and  in  oil,  with  the  value  of  each,  in  1896,  was  as  follows: 

Froduoiion  of  white  lead,  etc,  dry  and  in  oil,  in  1896. 


White  lead. 

Red  lead. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

1 

Dry 

26, 638, 373 
150, 578, 451 

$1, 058, 555 
7, 313, 033 

11, 432, 166 
30,000 

$530,260 
1,800 

In  oil 

'                Total 

177, 216, 824 

8,  371, 588 

11, 462, 166 

532,060 

1 

1 

1 

Litharge. 

Orange  mineral. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Dry 

12, 980, 221 

$539,700 

539,700 

$33,132 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  there  was  an  increase  of  abont 
14,000,000  pounds  in  the  production  of  white  lead  in  1897  over  1896, 
the  increase  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  output  of  "  dry" 
lead  and  lead  "  in  oil."  The  production  of  red  lead  in  1897  was  3,855,000 
pounds  larger  than  that  of  1896,  but  only  1,800,000  more  than  that  of 
1895.  Litharge  production  in  1897  was  nearly  300,000  pounds  more 
than  in  1896,  but  was  more  than  700,000  pounds  short  of  the  product  in 
1895.  The  product  of  orange  mineral  was  901,560  pounds  in  1897,  an 
increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  with  quantities  expressed  in  short  tons, 
the  annual  production  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  etc.,  for  a  series  of  seven 
years.  Previous  to  1894  the  values  were  based  on  white  lead  in  oil. 
The  statistics  for  the  past  four  years  include  the  amount  of  lead  sold, 
dry  and  in  oil,  with  the  value  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  sold. 

Production  of  white  leadf  eto.f  for  seven  years. 


White  lead  . . 

Bed  lead 

Litharge 

Orange    mln 
eral 


1891. 


Short 
tons. 


78,018 
4,607 
5,759 

?30 


Value. 


$10,454,029 
591, 730 
720,925 

43,800 


1892. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

74,485 
6,122 
5,764 

895 

$8,733,620 
757, 787 
611,726 

60,170 

1883. 


Short 
tons. 


1894. 


Value. 


Short 
toni. 


Value. 


72,172 

$7,095,130 

76,343 

6,377 

732,968 

6,465 

11,757 

1,154,819 

5,652 

217 

82,893 

319 

$6,623,071 
623,021 
495,406 


48,517 


White  lead  .... 

Bed  lead 

Litharge 

Orange  mineral 


1895. 


t^.        ^••-o- 


1896. 


1897. 


Short 
tons. 


90,513 

6,756 

6,987 

366 


$8, 723. 632 

628, 183 

601,267 

44,740 


88,608 

6,731 

6,490 

270 


Value. 


Short 
tons. 


$8,871,588 

532,060 

539,700 

33, 132 


Value. 


95,658 

7,659 

6,633 

451 


$0, 676, 815 

731,812 

572,896 

55,468 


The  annual  production  of  white  lead  since  1884  has  been  as  follows: 


Production  of  white  lead  in  the  United  States  since  1884, 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

18S4 

Short  tons. 
65,000 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
84,000 
80,000 
77,636 

$6,500,000 
6,300,000 
7, 200, 000 
7,560,000 

10, 080, 000 
9,600,000 
9, 382, 967 

1891 

Short  tons. 
78,018 
71.  A9P, 

$10, 454,  029 
8, 733, 620 
7, 695, 130 
6, 623, 071 
8,  723, 632 
8, 371, 588 
9,676,815 

1885         

1892 

1886 

Aut/M ...........      ,_,  __w 

1893 72,172 

1894 76.343 

1887 

1888 

1895 

90,513 

1889 

1896 

88,608 

1890 

1897 

95,658 
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IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge 
and  orange  mineral  since  1867: 

Bed  lead,  tohiie  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral  imported  from  1867  to  1897, 


Red  lead. 


White  lead. 


Litharge. 


Orange  mineral. 


Year  ended — 


Quantity. 


Yalae.  ;  Qnantity. '  Value.  |Qnantity.|  Value 


June  30,  1867. 


1860... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882.., 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
Bee.  31,  1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893... 
1894.... 
1895---. 
1896... 
1897... 


PoundM. 
926.843 

1868 ,  1,201,144 

808,686 

1,042,813 

1,295,616 

1,513,794 

1.588.039 

756.644 

1,048,718 

749.918 

887,260 

170,608 

143,237 

217, 03d 

212,423 

288,946 

249, 145 

265,693 

216, 449 

597,247 

371,299 

520,665 

522,026 

450,402 

651.577 

812, 703 

854,082 

947,873 

1, 764, 274 

1,543,262 

1, 386, 070 


Qnantity. 


$53,087 
76,773 
46,481 
54,626 
78,410 
85,644 
99,891 
56,805 
73, 131 
54,884 
28,747 
9,364 
7,237 
10.397 
10,009 
12,207 
10.503 
10,589 
7,641 
23,038 
16,056 
23,684 
24,400 
20,718 
23,807 
28,443 
27.349 
29,064 
53,139 
47, 450 
46,992 


PoundM. 

6,636,508 

7,538,225 

8,948,642 

6,228,285 

8,337,842 

7. 153, 978 

6,331,373 

4,771,509 

4,354,131 

2,546,776 

2,644,184 

1,750.608 

1, 274. 196 

1, 906, 981 

1,068,030 

1,161,889 

1.044,478 

902.281 

705,535 

785,554 

804, 320 

627,900 

661,694 

742, 196 

718,228 

744,838 

686,490 

796,480 

1,897,892 

1,183,538 

1, 101, 829 


$430,805 

455.698 

515, 783 

365.706 

483,392 

481.477 

408,986 

323,926 

295,642 

176,776 

174,844 

113,638 

76,061 

107, 104 
60,132 
64,493 
58.588 
67.91B 
40,437 
57,340 
58,602 
40,903 
56,875 
57,659 
40, 773 
40,032 
34,145 
40,939 
79,887 
52,409 
43.988 


Pounds. 
230,382 
250,616 
187,333 
07,898 
70, 889 
66.644 
40,709 
25,687 
15,767 
47,054 
40,331 
28,190 
38,495 
27,389 
63,058 
54,592 
34,850 
64,183 
35,283 
51,409 
35.908 
62, 211 
41,230 
48,283 
94,586 
56,787 
42,582 
88,595 
97,667 
51,050 
60,984 


I 


$8,941 
12,225 
7,767 
4,442 
3,870 
3,396 
2,379 
1,450 
950 
2,562 
2.347 
1,499 
1,667 
1,222 
2,568 
2,191 
1,312 
1,797 
1,091 
1,831 
1,302 
2,248 
1,412 
2,146 
3,108 
1,811 
1,310 
1,064 
2, 812 
1,615 
1,93! 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1,409,601 
1,385,828 
1.386,464 
1,689,367 
1, 369, 651 
1, 486, 042 


$64,133 
61,800 
58,614 
66,492 
51,027 
67,549 
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PRICES. 

The  following  table  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  the  average  yearly- 
prices  of  pig  lead  and  white  lead  in  oil  (both  at  New  York)  and  the 
difierence  between  the  two  since  1874: 

Average  yearly  net  prices,  at  Xetv  Torkj  of  pig  lead  and  white  lead  in  oil  9ince  1874. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Tear. 

Pig  lead,  in 
2^ew  York. 

Whit«  lead 

in  oil,  in 
New  York. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Year. 

Pig  lead,  in 
New  York. 

White  lead 

in  oil,  in 
New  York. 

Differ, 
ence. 

1874 

$6.00 

$11. 25 

$5.25 

1886 

$4.63 

$6.25 

$1.62 

1875 

5.95 

10.50 

4.55 

,     1887 

4.47 

5.75 

1.28 

1876 

6.05 

10.00 

3.95 

1888 

4.41 

5.75 

1..S4 

1877 

5.43 

9.00 

3.57 

1889 

3.80 

6.00 

2.20 

1878 

3.58 

7.25 

3.67 

1890 

4.33 

6.25 

1.92 

1879 

4.18 

7.00 

2.82 

1891 

4.33 

6.37 

2.05 

1880 

5.05 

7.60 

2.55 

1892 

4.05 

6.39 

2.34 

1881 

4.80 

7.25 

2.45 

1893 

3.73 

6.03 

2.30 

1882 

'4.90 

7.00 

2.10    1 

1894 

3.28 

5.26 

1.98 

1883 

4.32 

6.88 

2.56 

1895 

3.12 

5.05 

1.93 

1884 

3.73 

5.90 

2.17 

1896 

a  03 

4.90 

1.87 

1885 



3.95 

6.00 

2.05    ! 

1897 

3.64 

5.00 

1.36 

The  market  for  pig  lead  in  1897  opened  at  3.15  cents  i)er  pound.  It 
gradually  advanced  until  September,  when  it  reached  4.42^  cents. 
It  then  gradually  declined,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  3.76  cents. 
The  average  for  the  year  was  3.64  cents. 

In  considering  the  variations  between  the  value  of  pig  lead  and  white 
lead  in  oil  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
linseed  oil,  which  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  lead  in  oil. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  linseed  oil  in  four  years  have  ranged 
from  30  cents  to  59  cents  a  gallon.  The  highest  price  reached  for  lin- 
seed oil  was  in  July,  1895,  and  the  lowest  in  the  early  part  of  1897. 
The  highest  price  for  linseed  oil  in  1897  wa«  43  cents,  the  closing  figures 
for  the  year.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  linseed  oil  in  four  years 
have  been  as  follows,  in  cents  per  gallon : 

Highest.  Lowest. 

1894 56  50 

1895 59  42 

1896 41  31 

1897 43  30 

The  proportions  of  white  lead  and  oil  vary  according  to  trade  require- 
ments, but  on  an  average  100  pounds  of  lead  in  oil  contain  91  pounds 
of  lead  and  9  pounds  of  linseed  oil. 
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ZrNC  WHITE. 

The  productiou  of  zinc  oxide,  or  zinc  white,  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1897  may  be  placed  at  25,000  short  tons,  this  estimate  being 
based  upon  accurate  returns  from  the  leading  producer.  The  estimate 
for  1896  was  20,000  short  tons,  thus  showing  that  an  increase  has  taken 
place.  The  consolidation  in  1896  of  all  the  largest  producers  has  brought 
under  one  progressive  management  practically  the  entire  capacity  of 
the  Unit'Cd  States.  During  the  current  year  plans  are  being  developed 
for  the  ultimate  concentration  in  one  locality  of  the  different  producing 
plants  in  the  East,  the  Passaic,  Lehigh,  and  New  Jersey  works,  the 
object  being  to  reduce  cost  by  lower  taxation,  cheaper  fuel,  and  lessened 
expenses  of  management.  The  locality  selected  is  Lehigh  Gap,  Penn- 
sylvania, between  Maach  Chunk  ami  Slatington,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Bailroad.  For  the  present  the  new  works  will  merely  lead  to 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  other  plants,  but  the  ultimate  object  is 
the  expansion  of  the  new  plant  in  accordance  with  the  development  of 
the  demand. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  production  of  zinc  white  from 
1880  to  1897 : 

Production  of  zinc  white  since  1880. 


Tear. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886, 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Qaantity. 


Value. 


Short  tons, 
10,107 
10,000 
10,000 
12,000 
13,000 
15,000 
18,000 
18,000 
20,000 
16, 970 


23,700 
27,500 
24, 059 
19, 987 
20,  710 
20,000 
25,000 


$763, 738 

700,000 

700,000 

840,000 

910,000 

1, 050, 000 

1, 440, 000 

1,440,000 

1,600,000 

1, 357, 600 

1, 600, 000 

1, 600, 000 

2, 200, 000 

1, 804,  420 

1, 399,  090 

1, 449,  700 

1, 400, 000 

1, 750, 000 
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IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  zinc  white  in  1897  show  an  increase  of  about  the  same 
proportion  over  1896  as  the  increase  in  production.  The  total  imports 
of  zinc  white,  dry  and  in  oil,  in  1896  amounted  to  4,883,804  pounds, 
and  in  1897  the  imports  amounted  to  6,067,120  pounds,  an  increase  of 
1,183,316  pounds,  or  practically  25  per  cent.  The  domestic  production 
in  1897  showed  the  same  percentage  of  increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  zinc  white  imported  into 
the  United  States  since  1885: 


Imports  of  zinc  oxide  from  1S86  to  1897 ,  inolusite. 


Year  ended— 


June30,1885. 
Dec.  31— 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Dry- 

Pounds. 
2, 233, 128 

3, 526, 289 
4, 961, 080 
1, 401, 342 
2, 686, 861 
2, 631, 458 


In  oil. 

Pounds, 
98,566 

79,788 

123, 216 

51,985 

66,240 

102,298 


Year  ended— 


Deo.  31, 1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Dry. 


Pounds. 
2, 839,  351 
2, 442, 014 
3, 900, 749 
3, 371, 292 
4, 546, 049 
4, 572, 781 
5, 564, 763 


In  oil. 

Pounds. 
128,140 
111,  190 
254,807 

59,291 
129,343 
311,023 
502,357 


Total 
▼alae. 


$122, 690 
153,641 
161, 188 
206,636 


BARYTES. 


By  Edwaed  W.  Pabeeb. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  amount  of  crade  barytes  (heavy  spar)  produced  in  the  TJnited 
States  during  1897  was  26,042  short  tons,  valued  at  958,295,  an  increase 
of  a  little  more  than  52  per  cent  in  quantity  over  that  of  1896,  but  of 
only  25  x>er  cent  in  value.  The  average  value  per  ton  realized  in  1$97 
was  the  lowest  ever  known.  The  decline  in  price  was  not  entirely  due 
to  a  general  falling  off  in  value,  but  was  caused  in  part  by  an  increased 
output  of  low-grade  barytes,  which  sold  for  $1  per  ton  at  the  mines 
and  which  affected  the  general  average.  There  was,  however,  a  mod- 
erate decline  in  all  grades.  Taking  the  total  product  and  value  in 
1897  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  previous  years,  it  is  found  that 
there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  decline  in  price  since  1894.  A  spirit 
of  competition  between  Eastern  and  Western  producers  may  be  held 
responsible  for  any  decline  other  than  that  in  1897  referred  to  above. 
The  general  average  has  declined  from  $3.73  per  ton  in  1894  to  $3.17  in 
1895,  $2.72  in  1896,  and  $2.24  in  1897,  the  price  in  1897  being  about  40  per 
cent  less  than  in  1894  and  nearly  18  per  cent  less  than  in  1896.  How 
much  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  in  1896  and  1897  was  due  to 
the  production  of  low-grade  material  and  how  much  to  other  causes  is 
shown  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  in  Missouri  the  average  price 
per  ton  in  1897  was  $2.82  against  $2.92  the  previous  year.  About  two- 
flfths  of  the  product  in  1897  was  from  Missouri,  10,440  tons  being  cred- 
ited to  that  State  against  8,768  tons  in  1896.  About  half  of  the  total 
product  in  1896  was  from  the  Eastern  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  These  States  in  1897  produced  about  15,600  tons, 
nearly  double  their  output  in  1896. 
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The  prodaction  of  crade  barytes  in  the  United  States  since  1882  has 
been  as  follows: 

Production  of  crude  harytesfrom  1882  to  1897, 


Quantity. 


I  Short  torn. 

1882 1  22,400 

1883 30,240 

1884 '■  28,000 

1885 ^  16,800 

1886 1  11,200 

1887 1  16,800 

1888 22,400 

1889 1  21,460 


$80,000 

108,000 

100,000 

75,000 

50,000 

110,000 

75,000 

106, 313 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


r 


$3.57 
3.57 
3.57 
4.46 
4.46 

a  6. 55 
3.35 

64.95 


Year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 32,108 


Qnantity. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 
21,  911 
31,069 

$86,505 
118,363 

1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


I 


28, 970 
23,335 
21,529 
17,068 
26,042 


130,025 
88,506 
86,983 
68,321 
46, 513 
58,295 


Average 

price  -per 

ton. 


a  Value  at  St.  Louis  and  includes  some  floated  baryt«e. 

b  Value  includes  floated  barytes  when  sold  first  in  that  form. 


$3.95 
3.81 
4.05 
3.06 
3.73 
3.17 
2.72 
2.24 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  barytes  into  the  United 
States  from  1807  to  1897 : 

Imports  of  harytesfrom  1867  to  1897, 


Year  ended— 

Manufactured. 

Unmanufactured. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 
Quantity.           Value. 

1 

June  30, 1867 

Pounds. 

14, 968, 181 

2, 755, 547 

1, 117, 335 

1, 684, 916 

1,385,004 

5, 804, 098 

6, 939, 425 

4, 788, 966 

2, 117, 854 

2, 655, 349 

2, 388, 373 

1, 366, 857 

453, 333 

4,924,423 

1, 518, 322 

562,300 

411,666 

$141, 273 
26, 739 

8,565 
12, 917 

9,769 
43, 521 
53, 759 
42,235 
17,995 
25,325 
19,273 
10, 340 

3,496 
37,  374 
11, 471 

3,856 

2,489 

Pounds. 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1 

1871 

1872.... 

1873. 

1 
1 

1874 

1875 

1 
1 

1876 

1 
t 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1 

1881 

1882 

1 

1883 

BABYTE8. 
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Imports  of  haryies  from  1867  to  1897 — Continued, 


Year  ended — 


Deo.  31, 1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Manufactured. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

3, 884, 516 

4, 095, 287 

3, 476, 691 

4, 067, 831 

3, 821, 842 

3, 601, 506 

al,563 

2,149 

1,389 

1,032 

836 

1,629 

2,467 

1,300 


Value. 


$24, 671 
20,606 
18,338 
19,769 
17, 135 
22,458 
16,453 
22,041 
15, 419 
11, 457 
10,556 
17. 112 
23,345 
13,822 


Unmanufactured . 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

5, 800, 816 

7, 841, 715 

6, 588, 872 

10, 190, 848 

6, 504, 975 

13, 571, 206 

a  4, 815 

2,900 

2,789 

2,983 

1,884 

2,551 

509 

502 


Value. 


$8,044 

13,567 
8,862 

13,290 
9,037 
7,660 

13,133 
8,816 
7,418 
7,612 
5,270 
7,561 
1,274 
579 


a  Tons  since  1890. 


FULLER'S  EARTH. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  chief  producing  locality  continues  to  be  Quincy,  Florida,  from 
the  mines  already  described  in  previous  reports,  with  a  small  pro- 
duction from  the  localities  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Production  offullm's  earth  in  the  United  States,  1896  to  1897,  inclueive. 


1885.                                     1806.                                      1897. 

Short  tons. 

1 
Value.     IShorttona.      Value.      Short  tons. 

1                    I 

Value. 

Colorado 

—  —  —  .  —  -.  —  _ 

60 

$100 

110, 172 

2,000 

Florida 6,900 

New  York ■ 

$41, 400 

9,872 

$59, 360  1    16, 863 
200 

..........  

Total  .. 

6,900 

41,400 

9,872 

69,360       17,113 

112, 272 

The  total  quantity  was  17,113  tons,  valued  at  $112,272,  in  1897, 
which  was  a  satisfactory  advance  over  the  year  before,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  belief  that  a  few  years  will  see  much  of  the  importation  supplied 
by  domestic  material. 

A  peculiar  chocolate-brown  earth  was  discovered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ocala,  Florida,  during  1897,  which  proved  to  have  a  capacity 
for  filtering  lubricating  oils  and  many  pther  liquids  superior  to  that  of 
ordinary  American  or  English  fuller's  earth.  The  material  as  exposed 
in  the  sides  of  certain  sinks  was  several  feet  in  thickness,  but  not 
enough  exploratory  work  was  done  to  determine  the  area  of  the 
deposits.  Tiie  material  in  place  resembles  chocolate.  The  following 
chemical  examination  shows  that  it  resembles  fuller's  earth  quite 
markedly,  although  impure  by  containing  sand  and  a  small  amount  of 
organic  matter,  to  which  its  brown  color  is  partly  due,  and  by  carrying 
most  persistently  a  small  percentage  of  phosphate  of  aluminum.  This 
phosphate  of  aluminum  remained  with  the  clay  portion  after  all  the 
sand  and  most  of  the  organic  matter  had  been  removed  by  washing 
with  water.  The  material  has  as  yet  received  no  name.  It  will  proba- 
bly become  an  important  rival  of  fuller's  earth  in  the  future. 
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The  following  analyses  show  the  relation  of  this  material  to  other 
varieties  of  fuller's  earth : 

Analyiea  of  fuller' a  earth  from  England  and  Florida. 


t 

England. 

Florida. 

No.  3. 

Percent. 
36.73 

Xo.  1  (blue 
earth). 

Ho.  2  (yel- 
loweaiftb). 

1    SiO. 

Percent. 
52.81 

Per  cent. 
59.37 

AI2O3 

6.92           11.82     1       27.78 

FopOs 

3.78 

7.40 

2.27 

.27 

.05 

.05 

.74 

14.27 

6.27 

6.17 

2.09 

.14 

.07 

3.21 
.81 
.64 

5.54 

CaO 

MgO 

PoOfi 

SO3 

NaCl 

K2O 

.14 

.84 
13.19 

.42 
a7.38 

H2O 

H,0 

-.-^ .  ^ 

h 12. 14 

TiOi 

1 

1.27 

CO2 

None. 

NaiO 

None. 

Orflranic  matter ..-• 

E 

3.61 

®                      

a  At  110°. 

6  Above  1103. 

Nebraska. — During  the  year  samples  of  fuller's  earth  from  Valentine, 
Kebraska,  were  examined  and  found  to  compare  quite  favorably  with  the 
fuller's  earth  from  Florida  and  from  England.  The  vein  of  it,  however, 
is  reported  as  thin,  and  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  whether 
the  material  will  be  put  upon  the  market. 


QUARTZ  AND  FELDSPAR. 


PBODUCnON'. 

Althoagh  the  namber  of  firms  reporting  for  1897  was  less  than  for 
1896,  still  the  totals  for  the  former  are  larger.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  increased  activity  in  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country.  No  new 
deposits  are  known  to  have  been  opened  up. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  production  for  1897,  those  for  1896 
being  also  given  for  comparison: 

Produeiion  and  value  of  feldspar  in  1896  and  1897 ^  by  States, 


State. 


Conneoticnt 

Maine  and  Pennsylvania 

Massachnsetts 

Maryland 

NewYork 

Total 


1896. 


Long  tons. 


1,410 
3,360 
1,344 
2,700 
300 


9,114 


Talae. 


$6,050 

12,000 

6,300 

9,300 

2,550 


35,200 


1897. 


Long  tons. 


6,175 

4,500 

100 


400 


11, 175 


Yalae. 


$24,875 

16,576 

450 


1,200 


43,100 


Production  and  value  of  quartz  in  1896  and  1897,  hy  States, 


State. 


Alabama 

Connecticnt... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maesachnsetta . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin. 


1896. 


Long  tons,  i      Yaloe. 


1,568 
3,136 
5,300 
1,120 


$5,600 
6,376 

10,750 
2,500 


Total 


11,124 


24,226 


1887. 


Long  tons. 


1,500 
1,200^ 

250 
4,300 

500 
1,200 
1,502 
1,500 


Value. 


$7,500 
3,000 
526 
4,100 
1,000 
2,100 
1,502 
6,500 


11,952 


26,227 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 


By  A.  O.  Peale. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  list  of  commercial  springs  for  1897  is  the  largest  yet  pablished, 
containiug  64  springs  more  than  the  list  for  1896.  The  number  of 
springs  actually  added  is  69,  but  5  springs  were  taken  from  the  list,  as 
they  have  gone  ont  of  business  or  have  not  been  heard  from  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  number  of  springs  heard  from  for  1897  is  381, 
just  69  more  than  reported  for  1896.  Many  of  them  were  springs  that 
did  not  report  for  1896,  and  many  of  those  delinquent  for  1897  reported 
for  the  previous  year.  Tiie  delinquent  list  contains  60  springs,  and 
they  have  been  estimated,  as  usual,  at  one-half  the  previously  reported 
figures,  except  in  the  cases  where  it  was  reported  that  no  sales  were 
made  in  1897. 

Although  the  list  is  larger  than  for  any  previous  year,  the  production 
falls  below  that  of  1896,  only  two  sections  reporting  increased  sales, 
and  in  these  the  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  number  of  new  springs 
added  to  the  list.  The  losses  in  the  remaining  three  sections,  however, 
overbalance  this  gain.  The  total  production  for  1897  is  23,255,911 
gallons,  which  is  2,539,401  gallons  less  than  that  of  1896.  There  is, 
however,  a  gain  in  the  value  of  the  production.  The  total  valuation 
of  the  product  for  1897  is  $4,599,106,  which  is  $462,914  more  than  that 
of  1896.  For  the  last  five  years  the  average  price  per  gallon  has  been 
a^  follows:  For  1893,  18  cents;  for  1894, 17  cents;  for  1895,  19  cents; 
for  1896, 16J  cents;  for  1897,  20  cents. 

Gonsideriiig  only  the  figures  of  the  381  springs  actually  reporting, 
the  decrease  in  production  from  1896  is  1,350,289  gallons,  and  the 
increase  in  valuation  over  that  of  the  previous  year  is  $664,114. 

The  total  number  of  springs  on  our  list  for  the  North  Atlantic  States 
for  1897  is  140,  a  net  gain  of  30  springs  over  1896,  as  33  have  been 
added  and  3  dropped.  Eeports  were  received  from  125  springs,  35 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  production,  however, 
is  only  473,376  gallons,  while  its  value  is  $538,021  greater  than  in  1896. 
The  following  springs  are  new  to  the  list  for  1897 : 

Connecticut:  Hartford  Lithia  Spring,  Judges  Cave  Spring,  Live  Oak  Spring, 
Stillman  Homestead  Springs. 

Maine :  Glenrock  Springs,  Hartford  Cold  Spring,  Seal  Rock  Springs. 

Massachusetts :  Geddes  Mineral  Spring,  Katahdin  Spring,  Linden  Mineral  Spring, 
Myles  Standish  Spring,  Shawmut  Spring,  Whittier  Spring. 

New  York:  Bingham  ton  Vichy  Spring,  Crystal  Rock  Spring,  Elixir  Spring,  Hal- 
cyon   Spring;   Kirkland   Springs,   Oliphant's   Mineral    Spring,   Rigney's   Sulphur 
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Springs,  Geyser  Spring  (Saratoga  Springs),  Lincoln  Spring  (Saratoga  Springs), 
Victor  Mineral  Springs. 

Pennsylyania:  Cambridge  Natural  Mineral  Springs,  De  Vita  Mineral  Springs, 
Glen  Summit  Spring,  J.  W.  Lang  Mineral  Well,  Petticord  Mineral  Springs,  Renny- 
son  Tredyffrin  Springs,  Springboro  Mineral  Springs. 

Rhode  Island :  Holda  Springs. 

Vermont :  Crystal  Spring,  Old  Sweet  Spring. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  gain  6  springs  over  1896.  There  are 
added  7,  and  1  is  dropped,  leaving  the  total  namber  for  the  section  at 
80.  Of  these,  68  report  in  1897,  which  is  8  more  than  the  total  num- 
ber reporting  in  1896.  Notwithstanding  this  the  production  is  61,525 
gallons  less,  and  the  total  valuation  $52,691  less  than  in  1896.  The 
following  springs  were  not  on  the  list  for  1896: 

Florida :  Panacea  Mineral  Spring,  Sierra  Madre  Springs. 
South  Carolina:  Bellevne  Mineral  Springs. 

Virginia:  j£tna  Lithia  Springs,  Jefferson  Park  Springs,  Old  Dominion  Lithia 
Springs. 
West  Virginia:  Webster  Springs. 

In  the  North  Central  States  the  list  contains  a  total  of  121  springs, 
which  is  a  gain  of  13  from  1896.  Of  these,  7  more  report  in  1897  than 
in  1896.  In  all  104  springs  have  been  heard  from,  but  notwithstanding 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  there  is  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  the  production,  which  is  1,841,149  gallons  less  than  in  1896. 
The  value  of  this  product  is  $90,125  less.  The  following  springs  are 
new  to  the  list  of  1897: 

Illinois :  Sylvan  Dell  Salpho-Magneeian  Spring. 

Indiana:  Elliott  or  Willow  Valley  Springs,  Spiceland  Mineral  Springs. 

Michigan :  Bromo-Hygeia  Springs,  Excelsior  Springs,  Moorman  Springs,  Ponce  de 
Leon  Springs,  Sterling  Springs. 

Ohio :  Concord  Crystal  Spring,  Devonian  Mineral  Spring. 

Wisconsin:  Acme  Spring,  Waukesha;  Minniska  Mineral  Spring,  Waakesha; 
Sotarian  Spring,  Waakesha. 

The  South  Central  States  are  represented  on  the  list  of  1897  by  43 
spring  localities,  a  net  gain  of  1  over  1896.  Eeports  were  received 
from  36  in  1897,  which  is  2  more  than  were  heard  from  the  previous 
year.  The  production  is  932,310  gallons  less  than  in  1896,  and  its  value 
falls  $126,758  below  that  of  1896.  The  springs  added  to  the  list  are  as 
follows: 

Arkansas :  Baker  Springs. 

Texas :  High  Island  Mineral  Spring,  Farrier  Springs. 

For  the  Western  States  and  Territories  the  gain  to  the  list  is  13 
springs,  and  of  these  48  report,  which  is  17  more  than  were  heard  from 
in  1896.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  production  of  1,117,690  gallons, 
with  an  Increased  valuation  of  $302,181.  The  springs  on  the  list  of 
1897  not  in  the  list  of  1896  are  as  follows : 

California:  Adams  Springs,  Bythnia  Springs,  Castle  Rock  Natural  Mineral  Spring, 
Cook's  Springs,  Fonts  Springs,  Highland  Springs,  Madrono  Mineral  Springs,  Mount 
Ida  Mineral  Springs,  Samuel  Soda  Springs. 

Colorado :  Mumford's  Longmont  Medicinal  Well,  Ute  and  Little  Chief  Iron  Springs. 

New  Mexico :  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  Macbeth  Springs. 
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ProduoHon  of  mineral  waUrt  in  1897,  &y  States  and  Territaries. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Other  States  (a) 

Total 

Estimated  production  of  springs  not 
reporting  sales 

Grand  total 


Sprinn 
reporting. 

Product. 

Value. 

OalloM. 

4 

8,500 

$17,125 

5 

40, 010 

8,001 

24 

1, 216, 057 

573, 930 

10 

1, 179, 820 

42,950 

8 

92,700 

6,445 

3 

13,000 

3, 475 

7 

175,500 

41,300 

13 

228,330 

17,662 

12 

126,820 

20,452 

4 

60,150 

8,025 

8 

20,016 

1,701 

4 

48,000 

9,450 

12 

332,917 

44,298 

6 

171, 100 

22,1^ 

.  27 

3, 176, 140 

192,829 

18 

579,350 

105,907 

4 

1,846,600 

36,901 

4 

194,295 

41,999 

8 

194, 757 

33, 183 

3 

1,  747, 500 

1. 281, 250 

2 

254,000 

188,300 

5 

34,400 

10,480 

38 

2,864,964 

655,707 

6 

89,015 

24,006 

12 

347,700 

46,200 

2 

28,300 

7,160 

25 

1, 007, 995 

215, 463 

4 

161,600 

9,220 

4 

113, 100 

22,410 

6 

81,550 

13,865 

13 

2,060,292 

38,745 

2 

8,548 

3,044 

6 

70,450 

13,845 

34 

617, 106 

216, 533 

3 

47,750 

4,090 

7 

40, 742 

14,058 

28 

2,860,909 

444,561 

6 

222,300 

68,865 

381 

22, 362, 282 

4, 505, 620 

60 

893,629 

93,486 

441 

23, 255, 911 

4, 599, 106 

a  These  inolade  the  States  in  which  only  one  spring  for  each  has  made  a  report.    They  are,  District 
of  Colombia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 
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Production  of  natural  mineral  waters  from  188,3  to  189* . 


Geographic  division. 


1883. 

North  Atlantic 

South  AtlaDtic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

« 

Estimated 

Total 

1884. 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

Total 

1885. 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

Total 

1886. 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

Total 


Springs 
report- 
ing. 

Gallons  sold. 

Value. 

38 

2, 470, 670 

$282,270 

27 

312,090 

64,973 

37 

1, 435, 809 

323,600 

21 

1, 441, 042 

139, 973 

6 

169, 812 

52, 787 

129 

5, 829, 423 

863,603 

60 

1, 700, 000 

256,000 

189 

7, 529, 423 

1, 119, 603 
328,125 

38 

3, 346,  760 

27 

464, 718 

103, 191 

37 

2, 070, 533 

420, 515 

21 

1, 526, 817 

147,112 

6 

307,500 
7, 715, 328 

85,200 

129 

1, 084, 143 

60 

2,500,000 
10, 215, 328 

2, 527, 310 

375,000    ' 

189 

1, 459, 143 

51 

192,605    , 

32 

908, 692 

237, 153 

45 

2, 925, 288 

446,211 

31 

540, 436 

74,100 

10 

509,675 

86,776 

169 

7, 411, 401 

1, 036, 845 

55 

1, 737, 000 

276,000    1 

224 

9, 148, 401 
2, 715, 050 

1, 312, 845     . 

1 

49 

177, 969 

38 

720, 397 

123, 517 

40 

2, 048, 914 

401, 861 

31 

822, 016 

58,222 

14 

781, 540 

137, 796 

172 

7, 087, 917 

899,365    ' 

53 

1, 862, 400 
8,  950, 317 

3^,705 

225 

1, 284, 070 
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Production  of  natural  mineral  waters  from  188S  to  1897 — Continued. 


Geographic  division. 


1887. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Central. 
Western 


Estimated. 


Total 


1888. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Central. 
Western 


Estimated 


Total 


1889. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Central. 
Western 


Total 


1890. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
North  Central . 
South  Central . 
Western 


Estimated 


Total 


Springs 
report- 
ing. 

GalloDH  sold. 

Value. 

40 

2, 571, 004 

1 
i 

1 

$213,210    ; 

34 

614, 041 

147, 149 

38 

1, 480, 820 

208, 217 

29 

741, 080 

87, 946 

12 

1, 236, 324 

288, 737 
-       -               1 
945, 259 

153 

6, 643, 269 

62 
215 

1, 616, 340 
8, 259, 609 

316, 204 

1, 261, 463 

42 

2, 856,  799 

247, 108 

32 

1, 689, 387 

493, 489 

38 

2, 002, 373 

325,839 

19 

426, 410 

71, 215 

9 

15 
146 

1, 853, 679 

421, 651 

8, 828, 648 

1, 559, 302 

52 

750,000 

120,000 
1, 679, 302 

198 

9, 578, 648 

1 

60 

4, 106, 464 

471, 575 

47 

646,239 

198, 032 

86 

6, 137, 776 

604,238 

33 

500,000 

43,356 

32 
258 

1, 389, 992 
12,  780,  471 

431, 257 

1,  748, 458 

55 

5, 043, 074 

1, 175, 512 

39 

647, 625 

245,  760 

71 

5, 050, 413 

737, 672 

30 

604,571 

81, 426 

25 

869,504 

253, 578 
2, 493, 948 

220 

12, 215, 187 

53 

1, 692, 231 
13, 907, 418 

106,802 
2, 600, 750 

273 

1 
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ProdueiioH  of  natural  mineral  waien  from  188$  to  /^97— Contlnned. 


G«o|pniphlo  dlyision. 

Sprinca 

repoix- 

ing. 

Gallons  sold. 

yaln«. 

1891. 
North  AtlATitio    

62 
41 
68 
29 
27 

5, 724, 752 
796,439 

8, 010, 556 
629,015 

1,123,640 

$1, 591, 746 
313,443 
482,062 
106,022 
414,564 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

RntiniAtefl , 

227 
61 

16, 284, 402 
2, 108, 330 

2, 907, 857 
88,402 

Total 

288 

18, 392, 732 

2,996,259 

1892. 
Nortti  Atlantic 



66 
47 
74 
32 
24 

6, 853, 722 

1, 062, 945 

11, 566, 440 

693,544 

1, 261, 453 

1, 933, 416 
363,193 

1, 834, 732 
109,334 
694,469 

Sonth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Sonth  Central 

Western 

• 

Estimated 

242 
41 

21, 438, 104 
438,500 

4, 825, 144 
80,826 

Total 

283 

21, 876, 604 

4,905,970 

1893. 
North  Atlantic 

79 
49 
78 
35 
29 

8, 351, 192 
1,092,829 
8, 833, 712 
1, 139, 959 
675, 041 

1,844,846 
304,736 

1,073,427 
122,331 
307,623 

Sonth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

270 
60 

330 

20, 092, 733 
3, 451, 762 

3, 652, 962 
593, 772 

Total 

23, 544, 495 

4, 246, 734 

1894. 
North  Atlantic 

83 
55 
82 
37 
29 

8, 217, 628 

660,120 

6, 914, 900 

2, 319, 813 

859,905 

1, 488, 361 
129,143 

1, 115, 322 
273,836 
274,235 

Sonth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western .... 

KgtiiTiat'Ad ,..,---, 

286 
71 

18, 972, 266 
2, 597, 342 

3,280,897 
460,949 

Total 

357 

21, 569, 608 

3, 741, 846 
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ProdueHon  of  natural  mineral  waUnfrom  188S  to  1897 — Continaed. 


O«ograpbio  diyision. 


1895. 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

Total 

1896. 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

Total 

1897. 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Estimated 

Total 


SpriDgs 
report- 
ing. 

Gallon  B  ftold. 

Value. 

1 

88 

" 

8,668,907 

tl,  572, 881 

51 

953,713 

287,623 

92 

6, 428, 582 

1, 577, 118 

a5 

2,346,806 

161, 073 

31 

886,185 

292,832 

297 

19, 284, 193 

3, 891, 527 

73 

2, 179, 360 

362, 710 

370 

21, 463, 543 

4, 254, 237 

90 

9, 234, 890 

2, 069, 336 

60 

1, 306, 088 

400,408 

97 

8,123,080 

808,307 

34 

4, 364, 957 

255,943 

31 

1, 577, 185 

400,998 

312 

24, 606, 200 

3, 934, 992 

65 
377 

1,189,112 

201,200 

25, 795, 312 



4, 136, 192 

125 

9, 708, 266 

2, 607, 357 

68 

1, 244, 563 

347, 717 

104 

6, 281, 931 

718, 182 

36 

2, 432, 647 

129,185 

'48 
381 

2, 694, 875 

703, 179 

22, 362, 282 

4, 505, 620 

60 

893,629 

93;  486 

441 

23, 255, 911 

4, 599, 106 

LIST  OF  COMMERCIAIj  spriin^gs. 

The  list  given  below  contains  only  the  names  of  springs  actaally 
reporting  for  the  year  1897. 

ALABAMA. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  list  of  springs  for  Alabama,  and  the  4 
springs  credited  to  the  State  all  report.    They  are  the  following : 

Bailey  Springs,  Bailey  Springs,  Lauderdale  County. 
Healing  Springs,  Healing  Springs,  Washington  County. 
Jackson  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Jackson,  Clarke  County. 
Wilkinson's  Matchless  Mineral  Water,  Greenville,  Batler  County. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  gains  1  new  spring  and  loses  1,  leaving  the  total  the  same 
for  1897  as  for  1896,  viz,  seven.    Of  these,  the  following  5  report: 

Arkansa«  Lithia  Springs,  Hope,  Hempstead  County. 
Baker  Springs,  Howard  County. 
Blanco  Springs,  near  Hot  Springs,  Garland  County. 
Eureka  Springs,  Eureka  Springs,  Carroll  County. 
Potash  Sulphur  Spring,  Hot  Springs,  Garland  County. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  list  for  Oalifornia  is  increased  by  9  new  springs,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  30.  Of  these,  all  bat  6  report  for  1897.  The  springs  report- 
ing are  the  following: 

Adams  Springs,  Lake  County. 

^^tna  Springs,  Lidell,  Nupa  County. 

Albambra  Mineral  Spring,  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County. 

Almaden  Vichy  Springs,  New  Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Azule  Natural  Seltzer  Water,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Bartlett  Springs,  Bartlett  Springs,  Lake  County. 

Bythnia  Springs,  Santa  Barbara,, Santa  Barbara  County. 

Byron  Hot  Springs,  Byron  Hot  Springs,  Contra  Costa  County. 

Castle  Rock  Natural  Mineral  Spring,  Castella,  Shasta  County. 

Cooks  Springs,  Colnsa  County. 

Coronado  Mineral  Spring,  Coronado,  San  Diego  County. 

Fonts  Springs,  Colusa  County. 

Highland  Springs,  near  Clear  Lake,  Lake  County. 

Jjytton  Seltzer  Spring,  Lytton,  Sonoma  County. 

Lyttou  Soda  Spring,  Lytton,  Sonoma  County. 

Madrone  Mineral  Springs,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Matilija  Hot  Springs,  Matilija,  Ventura  County. 

Mount  Ida  Mineral  Spring,  Oroville,  Butte  County. 

Napa  Soda  Springs,  Napa  Soda  Springs,  Napa  County. 

Samuel  Soda  Springs,  Napa  County. 

Shasta  Springs,  Shasta  Springs,  Siskiyou  County. 

Tolenas  Springs,  near  Suisun,  Solano  County. 

Tuscan  Springs,  Redbluff,  Tehama  County. 

Veronica  Springs,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  County. 

COLORADO. 

Two  springs  are  added  to  the  list  for  Colorado,  making  10  in  all,  and 
reports  have  been  received  from  all  of  them.    They  are : 

Boulder  Springs,  Boulder  Canyon,  Boulder  County. 
Canyon  City  Vichy  Springs,  Canyon  City,  Fremont  County. 
Carlile  Soda-Iron  Springs,  near  Pueblo,  Pueblo  County. 
Colorado  Carlsbad  Springs,  Barr,  Arapahoe  County. 
Clark  Magnetic  Mineral  Springs,  near  Pueblo,  Pueblo  County. 
Glcnwood  Springs,  Glenwood  Springs,  Garfield  County. 
Hiawatha  and  Ute  Chief  Springs,  Manitou,  £lPa8o  County. 
Navajo  Mineral  Springs,  Manitou,  £1  Paso  County. 
Mnmford's  Medicinal  Well,  Longmont,  Boulder  County. 
Ute  and  Little  Chief  Iron  Springs,  Manitou,  £1  Paso  County. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  list  for  Connecticat  gains  4  springs.    Of  the  12  now  credited  to 
the  State,  the  following  8  report: 

Althea  Springs,  Waterbary,  New  Haven  Coanty. 

Arethasa  Springs,  Seymour,  New  Haven  Connty. 

Aspinock  Mineral  Springs,  Putnam  Heights,  Windham  Coanty. 

Hartford  Lithia  Spring,  Bloomfield,  Hartford  County. 

Judges'  Cave  Spring,  West  Rock,  New  Haven  County. 

Live  Oak  Spring,  Meriden,  New  Haven  County. 

Stillman  Homestead  Springs,  Bridgeport,  Fairfield  Co\inty. 

The  Puritan  Spring,  Norwich,  New  London  County 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  still  represented. on  the  list  by  1  spring, 
as  follows : 

Columbia  Natural  Lithia  Spring,  Washington. 

FLORIDA. 

Two  springs  new  to  the  list  are  added  to  Florida's  representation, 
making  a  total  of  3,  all  of  which  report.    They  are: 

Magnolia  Springs,  Magnolia  Springs,  Cliiy  County. 

Panacea  Mineral  Springs,  Wakulla  County. 

Sierra  Madre  Springs,  Pensacola,  Escambia  County. 

GEORGIA. 

Of  the  8  springs  credited  to  Oeorgia  all  but  1  have  been  heard  from. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Austell  Lithia  Springs,  Austell,  Cobb  County. 

Bowden  Lithia  Springs,  Lithia  Springs,  Douglas  County. 

Daniels  Spring,  Greene  City,  Greene  Connty. 

Electric  Spring,  Hillinan,  Taliaferro  County. 

Hillman's  Antifebrile  Spring,  Hillman,  Taliaferro  County, 

Hughes  Mineral  Spring,  near  Rome,  P^loyd  C?ounty. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Spring,  near  Atlanta,  Fulton  County. 

IDAHO. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  springs  reported  for  Idaho.    It 
is  still  representeti  by  1  spring,  as  follows : 

Idanha  Spring,  Soda  Springs,  Bannock  County. 

ILLINOIS. 

One  spring  is  added  to  the  list  for  Illinois,  making  the  total  17.    Of 
these  13  report,  as  follows : 

Aurora  Lithia  Spring,  Montgomery,  Kane  County. 
Black  Hawk  Springs,  Rock  Island,  Rock  Island  County. 
Diamond  Mineral  Spring,  Grantfork,  Madison  Connty. 
Magnesia  Spring,  Montgomery,  Kane  County. 
Min-ni-ni-yan  Spring,  Bristol,  Kendall  County. 
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Perry  Springs,  Perry  Springs,  Pike  Connty. 

Red  Avon  Mineral  Springe,  Avon,  Fnlton  Connty. 

Sailor  Springs,  Sailor  Springs,  Clay  County. 

Sanicnla  Springs,  Ottawa,  Lasalle  Connty. 

Tivoli  Spring,  Chester,  Randolph  County. 

Glen  Flora  Springs,  Waukegan,  Lake  Connty. 

Greenup  Mineral  Spring,  near  Greenup,  Cumherland  Connty. 

Sylvan  Dell  Sulpho-Magnesia  Spring,  Galewood,  Cook  County. 

INDIANA. 

The  total  number  of  springs  credited  to  Indiana  is  13,  2  springs 
having  been  added  to  the  list.    Of  these  12  report,  as  foUows: 

Elliott  or  Willow  Valley  Springs,  Proctor,  Martin  Connty. 
Emerald  Spring,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Warren  County. 
French  Lick  Springs,  French  Lick,  Orange  County. 
Greenwood  Sanitarium  Well,  Greenwood,  Johnson  Connty. 
Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Warren  County. 
Kickapoo  Magnetic  Springs,  Kiokapoo,  Warren  County. 
King's  Mineral  Springs,  Muddyfork,  Clark  County. 
Lodl  Artesian  Well,  Silverwood,  Fountain  County. 
Magnetic  Mineral  Springs,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
Magnetic  Mineral  Well,  Fort  Wayne,  Allen  County. 
Spiceland  Mineral  Springs,  Spiceland,  Henry  County. 
West  Baden  Springs,  West  Baden,  Orange  County. 

IOWA. 

Of  Iowa's  5  springs  the  following  4  report  for  1897: 

Colfax  Mineral  Spring,  Colfax,  Jasper  Connty. 
Mynster  Springs,  Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie  County. 
Ottumwa  Mineral  Springs,  Ottumwa,  Wapello  County. 
White  Sulphur  Spring,  White  Sulphur,  Scott  County. 

KANSAS. 

Of  the  6  springs  credited  to  Kansas  the  following  3  report  for  1897: 

Blazing's  Natural  Medical  Spring,  Manhattan,  Riley  County. 
Geuda  Mineral  Springs,  Geuda  Springs,  Cowley  County. 
Jewell  County  Lithium  Spring,  Montrose,  Jewell  County. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  list  for  Kentucky  remains  unchanged  from  1896,  and  of  the  5 
springs  the  following  4  report  for  1897 : 

Anita  Springs,  Lagrange,  Oldham  County. 

Bedford  Springs,  Bedford,  Trimble  Connty. 

Blue  Lick  Springs,  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Nicholas  County. 

Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  County. 

LOUISIANA. 

No  reports  of  sales  have  been  received  from  any  springs  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 
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MAINE. 

Three  springs  not  on  the  list  for  1896  are  added  for  1897,  making  the 
total  16.    Of  these  the  following  12  report: 

Blue  Hill  Mineral  Spring,  Bine  Hill,  Hancock  County. 

Cold  Bowling  Spring,  Steep  Falls,  Limington,  York  County. 

Crystal  Mineral  Springs,  Auburn,  Androscoggin  County. 

Glenrook  Springs,  Greene,  Androscoggin  County. 

Glenwood  Mineral  Spring,  St.  Albans,  Somerset  County. 

Hartford  Cold  Spring,  Hartford,  Oxford  County. 

Keystone  Mineral  Spring,  East  Poland,  Androscoggin  County. 

Paradise  Spring,  Brunswick,  Cumberland  County. 

Pine  Spring,  Topsham,  Sagadahoc  County. 

Pownal  Spring,  West  Pownal,  Cumberland  County. 

Seal  Rock  Springs,  Saco,  York  County. 

Underwood  Spring,  Falmouth  Foreside,  Cumberland  County. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland's  list  remains  unchanged.    Of  the  7  springs  credited  to  the 
State  6  report  as  follows : 

Algonquin  Springs,  Oxen  Hill,  Prince  George  County. 

Blaekiston  Island  Diuretic  Mineral  Spriog,  Blackiston  Island,  St.  Marys  County. 

Carroll  Springs,  Forest  Glen,  Montgomery  County. 

Chattolanee  Springs,  Chattolanee,  Baltimore  County. 

Strontia  Mineral  Spring,  Brooklandville,  Baltimore  County. 

Tacoma  Springs,  Tacoma,  Montgomery  County. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Six  springs  are  added  to  the  list  for  Massachusetts  and  2  are  dropped, 
leaving  the  total  at  28.    Of  these  all  but  1  report,  as  follows  : 

Ballardvale  Lithia  Spring,  Lowell,  Middlesex  County. 
Belmont  Hill  Spring,  Everett,  Middlesex  County. 
Belmont  Spring,  Belmont,  Middlesex  County. 
Bumham  Spring,  Methnen,  Essex  County. 
Columbia  Lithia  Spring,  Revere,  Suffolk  County. 
Commonwealth  Mineral  Spring,  Waltham,  Middlesex  County. 
Crystal  Mineral  Spring,  Methnen,  Essex  County. 
Chapman's  Crystal  Spring,  Stoneham,  Middlesex  County. 
Diamond  Spring,  Lawrence,  Essex  County. 
Electric  Spring,  Lynn,  Essex  County. 
Everett  Crystal  Spring,  Everett,  Middlesex  County. 
Farrington's  Silver  Spring,  Milton,  Norfolk  County. 
Geddes  Mineral  Spring,  Marlboro,  Middlesex  County. 
Qoulding  Spring,  Whitman,  Plymouth  County. 
Eatahdin  Spring,  Lexington,  Middlesex  County. 
Linden  Mineral  Spring,  Linden,  Middlesex  County. 
Massasoit  Spring,  Springfield,  Hampden  County. 
Middlesex  Mountain  Spring,  Maiden,  Middlesex  County. 
Moose  Hill  Spring,  Swampscott,  Essex  County. 
Myles  Standish  Spring,  South  Duxbury,  Plymouth  County. 
Nobscot  Mountain  Spring,  Framingham,  Middlesex  County. 
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Robbins  Spring^,  Arlington,  Middlesex  County. 
Shawmnt  Spring,  West  Quincy,  Norfolk  County. 
Sheep  Rock  Spring,  Lowell,  Middlesex  Connty. 
Simpson  Spring,  Soath  Easton,  Bristol  County. 
Undine  Spring,  Brighton,  Suffolk  County. 
Whittier  Spring,  Dan  vers,  Essex  County. 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  gains  5  new  springs,  bringing  the  total  up  to  18,  and  all 
report.    They  are: 

Bromo-Hygei  Springs,  Coldwater,  Branch  County. 
Americanus  Well,  Lansing,  Ingham  County. 
Clarke  Red  Cross  Well,  Big  Rapids,  Mecosta  County. 
« Eastman  Springs,  Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  County. 
Excelsior  Springs,  Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  County. 
Magnetic  Mineral  Spring,  Spring  Lake,  Ottawa  County. 
Medea  Spring,  Mount  Clemens,  Macomb  Connty. 
.  Midland  Mineral  Springs,  Midland  City,  Midland  County. 
Moorman  Springs,  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  County. 
Mount  Clemens  Sprndel  Water,  Mount  Clemens,  Macomb  County. 
No-che-mo  Mineral  Spring,  Reed  City,  Osceola  County. 
Pagoda  Springs,  Mount  Clemens,  Macomb  County. 
Plymouth  Rock  Well,  Plymouth,  Wayne  County. 
Ponce  de  Leon  Springs,  Paris  Township,  Kent  Connty. 
Salutaris  Spring,  St.  Clair  Springs,  St.  Clair  County. 
Sterling  Springs,  Crystal  Falls,  Iron  County. 
Tpsilantl  Mineral  Spring,  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  County. 
Zauber  Wasser  Springs,  Hudson,  Lenawee  County. 

MINNESOTA. 

No  change  is  noted  for  Minnesota.    Of  the  5  springs  credited  to  the 
State  the  following  4  report: 

Indian  Medical  Spring,  Elk  River,  Sherbnm  Connty. 
Inglewood  and  Glenwood  Springs,  Minneapolis,  Hennepin  County. 
Mankato  Mineral  Spring,  near  Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County. 
Trio  Siloam  Springs,  Anstin,  Mower  County. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  list  for  Mississippi  remains  the  same  as  for  1896.    Of  her  5 
springs  the  following  4  report  for  1897 : 

Browns  Wells,  Browns  WeUs,  Copiah  County. 
Castalian  Springs,  Durant,  Holmes  County. 
Godbold  Mineral  Well,  Summit,  Pike  County. 
Stafford  Mineral  Springs,  near  yosburg,  Jasper  County. 

MISSOURI. 

Of  Missouri's  9  springs  8  report  for  1897.    They  are: 

Albaqua  Mineral  Springs,  St.  Joseph,  Buchanan  County. 
B.  B.  Mineral  Springs,  Bowling  Green,  Pike  County. 
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Blue  Lick  Springs,  Bine  Liok,  Saline  Connty. 

•Eldorado  Springs,  Cedar  County. 

Excelsior  Springs,  Excelsior  Springs,  Clay  County. 

Lineville  Mineral  Springs,  Mercer  County,  near  Lineville,  Iowa. 

McAllister  Springs,  McAllister,  Saline  Connty. 

Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Springs,  Saline  County. 

MONTANA. 

Only  1  of  Montana's  2  springs  reports  sales  for  1897,  viz: 

Lissner's  Mineral  Springs,  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

No  change  is  noted  for  New  Hampshire.    The  3  springs  credited  to 
the  State  all  report  in  1897,  as  follows: 

Amherst  Mineral  Spring,  AmherHt,  Hillsboro  County. 
Londonderry  Lithia  Spiing,  Londonderry,  Rockingham  County. 
Pack  Monadnook  Lithia  Spring,  Temple,  Hillsboro  County. 

NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska,  as  usnal,  reports  1  spring  for  1897,  viz : 

Victoria  Mineral  Springs,  New  Helena,  Custer  County. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

As  in  1896,  so  in  1897,  both  of  the  springs  on  our  list  for  New  Jersey 
report.    They  are: 

Kalium  Springs,  Colli ngs wood,  Camden  County. 

Pine  Grove  Mineral  Spring,  Woodbury,  Gloucester  County. 

NEW   MEXICO. 

Two  springs  added  to  the  list  for  New  Mexico  bring  the  total  up 'to 
6,  and  all  report  for  1897 : 

Coyote  Canyon  Springs,  Coyote  Canyon,  Bernalillo  County. 

Harsch's  Iron  Springs,  Coyote  Canyon,  Bernalillo  County. 

Hudson  Hot  Springs,  Hudson,  Grant  County. 

Macbeth  Springs,  East  Las  Vegas. 

Ojo  Coiliente  Spring,  OJo  Caliente,  Taos  County. 

• 
NEW  YORK. 

New  York  gains  10  springs  new  to  the  list.    The  total  for  the  State 
is  41,  and  of  these  38  report,  as  follows: 

Artesian  Lithia  Spring,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  County. 

Avon  Sulphur  Spring,  Avon,  Livingston  County. 

A.  D.  Ayer  Amherst  Mineral  Springs,  near  Williamsville,  Erie  County. 

Biughamton  Vichy  Spring,  Binghamton,  Broome  County. 

Boonville  Mineral  Springs,  Boouville,  Oneida  Connty. 
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Cayaga  Water,  Oayaga,  Cayuga  County. 

Colonial  Mineral  Springs,  West  Deer  Park,  Suffolk  County. 

Crystal  Rock  Spring,  Fairport,  Monroe  County. 

Deep  Rock  Springs,  Oswego,  Oswego  County. 

Elizer  Spring,  Clintondale,  Ulster  County. 

Geneva  Litbia  Spring,  Geneva,  Ontario  County. 

Great  Bear  Spring,  Fulton,  Oswego  County. 

Halcyon  Spring,  South  Millbrook,  Dutchess  County. 

Eirkland  Springs,  Franklin  Iron  Works,  Oneida  County. 

Massena  Springs,  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Oliphant's  Mineral  Spring,  Oswego,  Oswego  County. 

Rigney's  Sulphur  Springs,  Rensselaer,  Rensselaer  County. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  County : 

Champion  Spring. 

Empire  Spring. 

Excelsior  Spring. 

Geyser  Spring. 

Hathorn  Spring. 

High  Rock  Spring. 

Lincoln  Spring. 

Old  Putnam  Spring. 

Patterson  Mineral  Spring. 

Royal  Spring. 

Saratoga  Carlsbad  Spring. 

Saratoga  Kissingen  Spring. 

Saratoga  Star  Spring. 

Saratoga  Vichy  Spring. 

Saratoga  Victoria  Spring. 

Union  Spring. 
Table  Rock  Mineral  Spring,  Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  County. 
Verona  Mineral  Springs,  Verona,  Oneida  County. 
Victor  Mineral  Springs,  Darien,  Genesee  County. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  County. 
White  Sulphur  Spring,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  County. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Of  North  Oarolina's  8  springs  6  report  for  1897,  as  follows: 

Ashley  Bromine  and  Arsenic  Spring,  Ashe  County. 

Barium  Springs,  Barium  Springs,  Iredell  County. 

Lemon  Springs,  Lemon  Springs,  Moore  County. 

Park's  Spring,  Caswell  County,  near  Danville,  Va. 

Panacea  Springs,  Warren  County. 

Thompson's  Bromine  Arsenic  Springs,  Grumpier,  Ashe  County. 

OHIO. 

The  total  namber  of  springs  for  Ohio  is  increased  by  2,  being  now  14. 
Of  these^  12  report,  as  follows: 

Concord  Crystal  Springy  Concord,  Lake  County. 
Crum  Mineral  Springs,  Austintown,  Mahoning  County. 
Crystal  Rock  Spring,  Erie  County. 
Devonian  Mineral  Spring,  Lorain,  Lorain  County. 
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La  Fonntaine  Mineral  SpriDgs,  Fonntain  Park,  Champaign  County. 

Magnetlo  and  Saline  Spring,  Marysyille,  Union  County. 

Faritas  Mineral  Springs,  Rockport,  Cuyahoga  Connty. 

Pnrtlebaagh  Mineral  Spring,  Urbana,  Champaign  Connty. 

Rex  Mineral  Spring,  New  Richmond,  Clermont  Connty. 

Sulphur  Liek  Springs,  Anderson,  Ross  County. 

Talewanda  Mineral  Springs,  near  College  Comer,  Preble  Connty. 

OREGON. 

Of  the  3  springs  credited  to  Oregon,  the  following  2  report  for  1897: 

Siskiyou  Mineral  Spring,  near  Ashland,  Jackson  County. 
Wilhoit  Springs,  Wilhoit,  Clackamas  County. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

One  spring  is  dropped  from  Pennsylvania's  list,  bnt  7  are  added. 
The  total  for  the  State  is  27.    Of  these,  the  following  25  report  for  1897 : 

Aquatone  Mineral  Spring,  Aqnetong,  Bucks  Connty. 
Black  Barren  Mineral  Spring,  Pleasant  Grove,  Lancaster  Connty. 
Bedford  Springs,  Bedford,  Bedford  County. 

Camhridge  Natural  Mineral  Springs,  Cambridge  Springs,  Crawford  County. 
Charmian  Springs,  Charmian,  Franklin  County. 
.Cloverdale  Lithia  Springs,  Newville,  Cumberland  County. 
Cresson  Springs,  Cresson,  Cambria  County. 
De  Vita  Mineral  Springs,  Cambridge  Springs,  Crawford  County. 
East  Mountain  Lithia  Well,  near  Factoryville,  Wyoming  County. 
Gettysburg  Katalysine  Spring,  Gettysburg,  Adams  County. 
Great  Indian  Spring,  Glen  Summit,  Luzerne  County. 
Glen  Summit  Spring,  Glen  Summit,  Luzerne  County. 
J.  W.  Lang  Mineral  Well,  Venango,  Crawford  County. 
Parker  Mineral  Spring,  Gardeau,  McKean  County. 
Pavillion  Spring,  Wemersville,  Berks  County. 
Potticord  Mineral  Springs,  Cambridge  Springs,  Crawford  County. 
Ponce  de  Leon  Spring,  Meadville,  Crawford  County. 
Pulaski  Natural  Mineral  Springs,  Pulaski,  Lawrence  Connty. 
Rennyson  Tredy£frin  Springs,  Rennyson,  Chester  County. 
Rosscommon  Springs,  Wind  Gap,  Monroe  Connty. 
Saegertown  Mineral  Spring,  Crawford  County. 
Sizer  Mineral  Springs,  Sizerville,  Cameron  County. 
Springboro  Mineral  Springs,  Springboro,  Crawford  County. 
Susquehanna  County  Springs,  Rush,  Susquehanna  County. 
Tuscarora  Lithia  Spring,  McClaysville,  Juniata  County. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

One  spring,  new  to  the  list,  is  put  to  the  credit  of  Rhode  Island.    AU 
4  springs  report  for  1897.    They  are : 

Gladstone  Spring,  Narragansett  Pier,  Washington  County. 
Holda  Springs,  Lymansville,  Providence  County. 
Holly  Spring,  Woonsocket,  Providence  County. 
Ochee  Mineral  and  Medical  Springs,  Johnson,  Providence  Connty. 
19  GEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 43 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  total  for  South  Carolina  remains  at  5,  as  for  1896, 1  spring  being 
added  and  1  taken  from  the  list.    Four  report  as  follows: 

Bellevue  Mineral  Spring,  Columbi»y  Richland  County. 
Chicks  Springs,  Chicks  Springs,  Qreenville  County. 
Garretts  Spring,  Spartanburg,  Spartanburg  County. 
Harris  Lithia  Springs,  Waterloo,  Laurens  County. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  3  springs  at  South  Dakota's  one  locality  of  our  list  report  for 
1897,  viz : 

Hot  Springs  of  South  Dakota,  Hot  Springs,  Fall  River  County. 
Kidney  Spring. 
Lakotab  Springs. 
Min-iie-kahta  Spring. 

TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  shows  no  change  for  1896,  and  the  6  springs  report  for 
1897.    They  are : 

Dixie  Mineral  Spring,  Knoxville,  Knox  County. 

Estill  Springs,  Estill  Springs,  Franklin  County. 

Idaho  Springs,  St.  Bethlehem,  Montgomery  County. 

Red  Boiling  Springs,  Red  Boiling  Springs,  Macon  County. 

Rhea  Springs,  Rhea  Springs,  Rhea  Coanty. 

Tate  Epsom  Springs,  Tate  Spring,  Grainger  County. 

TEXAS. 

Texas  gains  2  springs,  and  the  total  for  the  State  is  now  15.    Of 
these,  the  following  13  report  for  1897 : 

Capp's  Mineral  Wells,  Longview,  Qregg  County. 
Dal  by  Springs,  Dalby  Springs,  Bowie  County. 
Elkhart  Mineral  Wells,  Elkhart,  Anderson  County. 
Farrier  Springs,  Dalby  Springs,  Bowie  County. 
High  Island  Mineral  Spring,  near  Galveston. 
Hyuson's  Iron  Springs,  Marshall,  Harrison  County. 
Mineral  Wells,  Mineral  Wells,  Palo  Pinto  County. 
Montvale  Springs,  Marshall,  Harrison  County. 
Overall  Mineral  Wells,  Franklin,  Robertson  County. 
Rosborongh  Springs,  Marshall,  Harrison  County. 
Sour  Mineral  Spring,  near  Luling,  Caldwell  County. 
Tioga  Mineral  Wells,  Grayson  County. 
Wootan  Wells,  Wootan  Wells,  Robertson  County. 

UTAH. 

Of  Utah's  3  springs  on  onr  list,  the  following  2  report: 

Deseret  Lithia  Springs,  Deseret,  Millard  County. 
Wasatka  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  County. 
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VERMONT. 

Two  springs  are  added  to  the  list  for  YermoDt,  making  the  total  7. 
Of  these,  6  report.    They  are: 

Clarendon  Springs,  Clarendon  Springs,  Rutland  County. 
Crystal  Spring,  Bamet,  Caledonia  Connty. 
Eqninox  Spring,  Manchester,  Bennington  County. 
Missisquoi  Mineral  Springs,  Sheldon,  Franklin  County. 
Old  Sweet  Spring,  Hinesburg,  Chittenden  County. 
Vermont  Mineral  Spring,  Brookline,  Windham  County. 

VIRGINIA. 

Three  springs  added  to  Virginia's  list  bring  the  total  up  to  41,  and  of 
these,  the  following  34  report  for  1897 : 

^tna  Lithia  Springs,  Roanoke,  Roanoke  County. 
Beanfont  Lithia  Springs,  Beaufont,  Chesterfield  County. 
Blue  Ridge  Springs,  Botetourt  County. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Mecklenburg  County. 
Chase  City  Mineral  Springs,  Chase  City,  Mecklenburg  County. 
Colonial  Springs,  near  Claybank  Wharf,  Gloucester  Connty. 
Crockett  Arsenic  Lithia  Spring,  Shawsville,  Montgomery  County. 
Farmville  Lithia  Springs,  Cumberland  County,  near  FarmviUe,  Prince  Edward 
County. 
Harris  Anti-Dyspeptic  and  Tonic  Spring,  Burkeville,  Nottoway  County. 
Healing  Springs,  Healing  Springs,  Bath  County. 
Hunter's  Pulaski  Alum  Springs,  Walkers  Creek,  Pulaski  Connty. 
Iron  Lithia  Springs,  Tip  Top,  Tazewell  County. 
Jefferson  Park  Springs,  near  Charlottesville,  Albemarle  County. 
Jordan  White  Sulphur  Spring,  Stephenson,  Frederick  County. 
Lake  Como  Lithia  Spring,  Henrico  County. 

Magee's  Chlorinated  Lithia  Spring,  C larks ville,  Mecklenburg  County. 
Massanetta  Springs,  Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  County. 
Nye  Lithia  Springs,  Wytheville,  Wythe  County. 
Old  Dominion  Lithia  Springs,  Clarksville,  Mecklenburg  County. 
Osceola  Springs,  Pleasant  Valley,  Rockingham  County. 
Otterbum  Lithia  and  Magnesia  Springs,  Amelia,  Amelia  County. 
PsDonian  Springs,  Loudoun  Connty. 

Rawley  Springs,  near  Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  Connty. 
Roanoke  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Salem,  Roanoke  County. 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Alum  Springs,  Rockbridge  County. 
Rockingham  Virginia  Springs,  McGaheysville  Station,  Rockingham  County. 
Seawright  Magnesian  Lithia  Spring,  Staunton,  Augusta  County. 
Seven  Springs,  near  Glade  Spring,  Washington  County. 
Stribling  Springs,  Stribling  Springs,  Augusta  County. 
Swineford's  Arsenic  Lithia  Springs,  Osceola,  Washington  County. 
Virginia  Magnesian  Alkaline  Springs,  near  Staunton,  Augusta  County. 
Virginia  Waukesha  Lithia  Springs,  Staunton,  Augusta  Connty. 
Wallawbatoola  Alum  Springs,  near  Millboro  Spring,  Bath  County. 
Wolf  Trap  Lithia  Springs,  Wolf  Trap,  Halifax  County. 
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WASHINGTON. 

The  3  springs  credited  to  the  State  of  Washington  all  report  for  1897. 
They  are: 

Cascade  Springs,  near  Cascades,  Skamania  County. 

Medical  Lake,  Medical  Lake,  Spokane  Connty. 

Yakima  Soda  Springs,  near  Noriih  Yakima,  Yakima  Connty. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

One  new  spring  increases  West  Virginia's  list  to  7,  and  all  report  for 
1897.    They  are: 

CapoD  Springs,  Capon  Springs,  Hampshire  Connty. 

Greenbrier  White  Snlphur  Springs,  White  Snlphnr  Station,  Greenbrier  County. 

Irondale  Spring,  Independence,  Preston  County. 

Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Monroe  County. 

Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  Salt  Snlphnr  Springs,  Monroe  County. 

Triplet  Well,  Calf  C.-eek,  Grant  District,  Pleasants  County.  | 

Webster  Springs,  Addison,  Webster  County. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  total  for  Wisconsin  is  32  springs,  3  having  been  added  to  the 
list  of  1896.    Of  these,  the  following  28  report  for  1897 : 

Aurelian  Spring,  Palmyra  Springs,  Jefferson  County. 

Bay  City  Spring,  Ashland,  Ashland  County. 

Bethania  Mineral  Spring,  Osceola,  Polk  County. 

Chippewa  Spring,  Chippewa  Falls,  Chippewa  County. 

Castalia  Springs,  Wanwatosa,  Milwaukee  County. 

Darlington  Mineral  Springs,  Darlington,  Lafayette  County. 

Fort  Crawford  Springs,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  County. 

Lebens  Wasser,  Green  Bay,  Brown  Connty.  • 

Nee-Ska-Ka  Mineral  Spring,  Wanwatosa,  Milwaukee  County. 

Rainbow  Mineral  Spring,  Wantoma,  Waushara  County. 

Salvator  Springs,  Green  Bay,  Brown  Connty. 

Sheboygan  Mineral  Spring,  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County. 

Silver  Sand  Spring,  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  County. 

Solon  Springs,  Upper  St.  Croix  Lake,  Douglas  County. 

Sparkling  Spring,  Wanwatosa,  Milwaukee  County. 

St.  John  Mineral  Spring,  Green  Bay,  Brown  County. 

Waukesha  Springs,  Wankesha  Connty : 

Acme  Spring. 

Almanaris  Springs. 

Arcadian  Spring. 

Bethesda  Mineral  Spring. 

Fountain  Spring. 

Henk  Mineral  Spring. 

Horeb  Spring.  ^ 

Minniska  Mineral  Spring.  /^ 

Siloam  Spring. 

Silurian  Mineral  Spring. 

Sotarian  Spring. 

White  Rock  Mineral  Spring. 
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Swmmarif  of  reports  of  miiner€U  springBfor  2897. 


States  and  TecritoriM. 


NORTH  ATL\NTIC  STATES. 

Maine, 

New  Ham|MhiTe 

Vermont 

Massachasetto 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersej 

Pennsylvania 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Kentucky 

Tenueesee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  Territory 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Springs  TO- 
porung. 


Springs  not 
reporting. 


12 

4 

3 

0 

6 

1 

27 

1 

4 

.^ 

8 

4 

38 

3 

2 

0 

25 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

34 

7 

7 

0 

6 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

13 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

12 

2 

12 

1 

13 

4 

18 

0 

28 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

Total  used 

comnier* 

oially. 


16 
3 
7 

28 
4 

12 

41 
2 

27 


0 
7 
1 
41 
7 
8 
5 
8 
3 


5 
6 
4 
5 
1 
15 
0 
7 
0 


14 
13 
17 
18 
32 

5 
.5 

9 
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Sumnuary  of  reporU  of  mineral  9pringBfor  1897 — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


NORTH   CENTRAL  8TATBS — OOntinued. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

WESTERN  STATES   AND  TERRITORIES. 

Alaska 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Total 


Sprinm  re- 
poriing. 

Springs  not 
reporting. 

Total  used 

oommer- 

ciaUy. 

0 

0 

1 
0 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

6 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

10 

0 

10 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3  ; 

24 

6 

30 

381 

60 

441 

IMPORTS  AN1>  EXPROT8. 

Prior  to  1884  the  Treasury  Department  did  not  distingaish  natural 
mineral  waters  from  those  that  were  artificial ;  since  1883  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  made,  but  the  artificial  waters  have  not  been  classified 
according  to  the  receptacles  in  which  they  have  been  imported.  The 
importation  is  shown  in  the  two  tables  following,  with  a  table  of  exports 
appended. 
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Mimeral  waters  imparted  and  entered  far  caneumptian  in  the  United  States,  1867  to  188S, 

incluMve. 


Fiaoal  year  ended  Jim«  80 — 


In  boiUea  of  1  quart  or  leas. 


Quantity. 


Yaloe. 


1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874, 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 


BottUi. 

370, 610 
241,702 
344,691 
433, 212 
470, 947 
892, 913 

35,508 
7,238 
4,174 

25, 758 

12,965 
8,229 

28,440 
207,554 
150,326 
152, 277 

88,497 


$24,913 

18,438 

25,635 

30,680 

34,604 

67,951 

2,326 

691 

471 

1,899 

1,328 

816 

2,352 

19, 731 

11,850 

17, 010 

7,054 


In  bottles  in- excess  of  1 
qnart. 


Quantity . 


Quart*, 
3,792 

22, 819 
9,739 

18,025 
2,320 


Value. 

$360 

%052 

802 

1,743 

174 


Not  in  bottle*!. 


All  not  artiflolal. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  80— 


Quantity. 


OaUonn. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Total  value. 


Value. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


554 

104 

1,042 

245 

2,063 

508 

1,336 

141 

639 

116 

355 

75 

95 

16 

5 

2 

22 


00 


26 


394, 423 

199,035 

395,956 

447,646 

520, 751 

883, 674 

798,107 

927,  759 

1, 225, 462 

1, 542, 905 

1,  714, 085 


$98,151 
79,789 
101, 640 
134,889 
167, 458 
350,912 
282, 153 
285,798 
383, 616 
410, 105 
441, 439 


GaUotm. 

$137    ' I I    $25,410 

20,594 

26,682 

32, 931 

34,919 

68,067 

100,552 

80,496 

102, 113 

136,788 

168,808 

351, 727 

284,509 

305, 529 

395. 492 
427, 115 

448. 493 
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Imports  for  years  1884  to  1897. 


Year  ended— 


Jane  SO— 

1884...- 

1885.... 
Dec.  31— 

1886.... 

1887.... 

1888.... 

1889.... 

1890.... 

1891.... 

1892.... 

1893.... 

1894.... 

1895.... 

1896.... 

1897.... 


Arttfloiftl  mineral 
waters. 


Gallons. 


29,366 
7,972 

62,464 
13,885 
12, 752 
36,494 
22,328 
26,700 
16,052 

'  6,086 
7.753 

101, 115 
51,108 


Yalae. 


$4,591 
2,157 

16,815 
4,851 
4,411 
8,771 
7,133 
8,700 
9,089 
2,992 
3,047 
19, 151 
11,739 


Kataral  mineral  waters 


Gallons. 


1,505,298 
1,660,072 

1, 618, 960 
1, 915, 511 
1, 716, 461 
1,558,968 
2, 322, 006 
2, 019, 833 
2, 266, 123 
2, 321, 081 
1, 891, 964 
2, 104, 811 
2, 273, 393 
a2, 942, 200 


Valne. 


$862,651 
,  397,875 

354,242 
885,906 
341,095 
368,661 
433,281 
392,894 
497,660 
506,866 
417,500 
506,884 
551,097 
a  601, 684 


a  Inolading  arcifloial. 


Exports  ofna/tural  mineral  waters  of  domestic  produeHon  from  the  United  States, 


Fisoal  year  ended  June  90— 


1875 
1876 
1879 

1880 


Value. 


$162 

80 

1,529 

1,486 


Fiscal  year  ended  Jane  dO— 

1881 

1882 

1883 


Value. 


$1,029 

421 

a459 


a  None  reported  since  1883. 
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The  reoeDt  acqaisition  of  the  Hawaiian  (also  called  Sandwich) 
Islands,  causing  them  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
lends  renewed  interest  to  this  remarkable  group,  and  renders  appropri- 
ate a  brief  accoont  of  their  minerals  and  certain  features  bearing  ui>on 
this  phase  of  their  resources.  As  Introductory  to  this  a  few  general 
observations  are  appropriate. 

History. — ^Although  known  and  visited  by  the  earlier  navigators 
since  their  discovery  in  1549  by  the  Spaniards  under  Gaetano,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  attracted  little  attention  from  the  outside  world 
until  more  care&lly  examined  and  reported  upon  by  Captain  Cook  in 
his  memorable  visits  of  1778  and  1779.  This  great  navigator  was  much 
impressed  by  their  importance,  and  his  reports  awakened  attention, 
but  not  until  the  advent  of  the  American  missionaries  in  1820  and  sub- 
sequently did  the  wonderful  fertility  and  possibilities  of  these  islands 
begin  to  be  fully  recognized.  Even  then  there  was  little  development, 
because  there  was  practically  no  outside  market  for  their  products  and 
the  local  requirements  were  so  simple  and  limited,  while  occasional 
visits  of  traders  and  whalers  gave  little  stimulus.  But  with  the  settling 
and  rapid  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  an 
outlet  for  the  exportation  of  tropical  fruits,  etc.,  and  later  of  sugar,  was 
opened,  and  from  that  time  on  progress  has  been  marked  and  constant. 

American  influence  has  predominated  during  the  last  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  though  English  and  other  settlers  were  also  present  and 
helped  to  effect  the  change  in  the  habits,  pursuits,  and  condition  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  When  first  known  to  Eurox>eans  the  islands 
were  under  a  sort  of  feudal  and  hieratic  system  or  systems,  which 
were  consolidated  into  a  single  monarchy  by  the  conquests  of  Kame- 
hameha  I.  Later  tW  Gk)vernment  became  a  liberal,  limited  monarchy, 
with  a  constitution,  and  having  in  part  a  representative  character. 
This  was  overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  1892.  During  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Harrison  a  treaty  annexing  the  islands  to  the 
United  States  was  negotiated,  but  it  was  withdrawn  by  President 
Cleveland.  On  June  15, 1898,  the  Newlands  joint  resolution  of  annex- 
ation was  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  by  the  Senate 
July  6  following.  The  signature  by  President  McKinley,  July  7,  and 
the  formal  raising  of  the  American  flag  in  August,  completed  the 
annexation. 
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Geography. — The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  in  latitude  18^  51'  to  22^  50'  N., 
and  longitnde  154^  50'  to  lOl^  40'  W.,  and  are  about  2,700  miles  soath- 
west  of  San  Francisco.  There  are  twelve  islands  in  the  group,  of 
which  nine  are  inhabited,  and  three  are  barren  rocks.  The  total  area 
is  6,677  square  miles.  Hawaii  proper,  the  largest  island,  contains 
about  4,000  square  miles.  Oahu  is  the  most  important  commercially, 
having  the  fine  harbor  of  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor.  The  other 
principal  islands  are  Maui,  Molokai,  and  Kaui. 

The  interior  of  the  larger  islands  is  mountainous,  with  elevations 
ranging  up  to  the  13,805  feet  of  Mauna  Kea,  on  Hawaii.  There  are 
fertile  valleys  and  plateaus  of  varying  elevation,  rainfall,  and  tempera- 
ture, and  the  lowlands  bordering  the  ocean. 

Population, — The  estimate  of  400,000  inhabitants  given  by  Oaptain 
Oook  a  century  ago  was  doubtless  excessive.  In  1820  there  were 
supposed  to  be  about  130,000  natives,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  steadily  diminishing.  Originally  a  fine,  strong,  brave,  but  too 
docile  and  hospitable  a  race,  they  have  succumbed  to  the  mistaken 
efforts  of  their  well-meaning  civilizers,  the  natural  result  of  radical 
and  sudden  changes  of  diet,  clothing,  habits,  etc.,  upon  a  physique 
evolved  during  ages  of  a(\justment  to  environment;  while  the  diseases 
and  vices  introduced  by  traders  and  sailors  have  had  a  further  deteri- 
orating effect,  so  that  in  1890  only  34,436  of  the  native  stock  remained, 
the  fact  that  the  native  Hawaiians  are  still  dying  off  being  indicated 
by  the  decrease  of  5,578  between  1884  and  1890.  In  the  latter  year  the 
total  population  was  89,990;  it  is  now  larger,  immigration  having  more 
than  offset  native  losses.  There  were  15,301  Chinese  and  12,369  Jap- 
anese on  the  islands  in  1890,  which  numbers  have  been  increased.  Ko 
fewer  than  15,191  Portuguese  had  arrived  in  the  islands  by  1895, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  ^^ assisted"  immigrants  from  the  Azores.  At 
present  there  are  some  7,000  Americans,  British,  Germans,  and  Nor- 
wegians there,  of  whom  about  2,200  are  of  island  birth,  and  somewhat 
over  2,000  were  born  in  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the 
number  of  Americans  and  of  desirable  European  settlers  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  immigration.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  islands  will  still  further  improve  under  the 
new  and  stable  control. 

Agriculture  in  relation  to  minerals. — The  agricultural  capacity  of  the 
islands  far  overshadows  the  mineral,  strictly  speaking.  Yet  it  is 
owing  to  the  peculiar  mineral  constituents  of  the  soils,  together  with 
the  stored  accumulations  of  organic  matter  and  in  connection  with  a 
favoring  climate  as  regards  temperature,  sunlight,  dryness  or  humidity, 
and  distribution  of  rainfall,  that  the  adaptability  to  certain  crops, 
especially  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tropical  and  semitropical  fruits,  veg- 
etables, and  nuts  must  be  ascribed.  The  mineral  resources  of  first 
importance  are  therefore  the  soils,  as  the  basis  for  agricultural 
prosperity. 
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Since  thus  far  attention  has  mainly  and  natarally  been  directed  toward 
the  development  of  agricaltare,  the  efforts  and  opportunities  to  utilize 
and  exploit  the  mineral  resources  other  than  the  soils  themselves  have 
been  comparatively  slight.  Nor  is  it  to  be  anticipated  that  the  useful 
mineral  products  will  be  of  great  importance  relatively,  being  limited, 
both  in  kind  and  in  quantity.  The  actual  number  of  mineral  species 
identified  is  quite  large,  corresponding  to  those  of  similar  volcanic 
areas,  but  most  of  them  are  mineralogical  specimens  merely,  rather 
than  available  for  commercial  purposes.  Stil],  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Hawaii  is  wholly  insignificant.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  apparent  field  for  a  considerable  development. 
The  scientific  study  of  the  group  has  mostly  been  turned  toward  the 
physical  geography,  phenomena  of  vulcanism,  coral  growth,  and  lat- 
terly the  chemical  examination  of  the  soils,  the  mineralogical  interest 
being  subsidiary. 

Geology. — The  core  and  mass  of  the  islands  consists  of  volcanic  rocks 
built  up  from  the  ocean  floor  in  comparatively  recent  geologic  times, 
though  at  long  intervals,  as  measured  by  years  or  centuries.  These 
rocks  range  from  basalt  to  trachyte,  forming  a  complete  series,  from  the 
most  basic  to  the  acidic,  but  consisting  almost  wholly  of  the  more  basic 
members,  acidic  rocks  being  much  less  occurrent.  The  proportion  of  the 
basic  rocks  is  so  large  that  one  authority  says:  ^'Our  lavas  are  strictly 
basalts.''  The  two  main  classes  of  phoDolites  and  graystones  are,  how- 
ever, recognized  with  the  usual  intermediate  species,  varieties,  and 
shades  of  gradatioD.  Part  of  the  rock  masses  are  quite  fresh,  part  much 
altered  by  chemical  action  and  weathering.  As  the  volcanoes,  ancient 
and  extinct  to  the  recent  and  active  Kilauea  and  Mauua  Loa,  all  rise  from 
the  deep-sea  bottom  to  in  some  cases  great  elevations  above  the  sea 
surface,  they  are  the  most  notable  examples  In  point  of  magnitude  and 
existing  interest  known.  The  craters  are  of  both  the  primary  and  the 
lateral-cone  types,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  are  not  now  recognizable, 
owing  to  weathering,  denudation,  and  filling.  Parts  of  ancient  empty 
volcano  throats  have  been  exposed  by  caving. 

Besides  the  predominating  basalt  of  the  eruptive  rocks  there  are 
heavy  fringing  and  barrier  coral  reefs,  some  of  which  have  been  ele- 
vated far  above  sea  level,  and  in  disintegrating  and  then  compacting  a 
calcareous  sandstone  has  been  formed,  in  addition  to  the  coral  lime- 
atone  of  the  reefs  in  j)]ace.  There  are  no  true  fossiliferous  strata,  but 
fossil  shells  and  corals  of  recent  species  are  found  embedded  in  some  of 
the  volcanic  tufas. 

Mineralogy. — According  to  Mr.  8.  B.  Dole  some  of  the  minerals  noticed 
are  sulphur,  pyrite,  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  limonlte,  quartz,  augite, 
chrysolite,  garnet,  labradorite,  feldspar,  gypsum,  soda-alum,  copperas, 
glauber  salt  (sodium  sulphate),  niter,  and  calcite.  The  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes have  been  natural  laboratories,  working  on  an  almost  unprece- 
dented scale,  with  the  strong  decomposing  agency  of  acid  steam,  high 
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temperature,  rainfall,  and  perhaps  sea  infiltration,  so  that  secondary 
decomposition  prodncts  are  numerous  and  common.  Many  of  the  min- 
erals identified  have  no  economic  significance,  while  others  occur  too 
sparsely  to  be  profitably  utilized.  As  at  other  volcanic  localities  and 
island  resorts  much  frequented  by  travelers  and  health  seekers,  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  specimens  and  curiosities  of  the  two  extreme 
types  of  products,  the  volcanic  and  the  marine.  These  consist  in  min- 
erals and  fantastic  lava  forms  from  the  craters  and  corals  and  shells 
from  the  shores  and  sea. 

The  geological  conditions  are  against  the  occurrence  of  deposits  of 
ores  of  the  precious  and  other  heavy  metals,  and,  of  course,  preclude 
the  formation  of  coal  beds. 

Soils, — These  are  derived  from  the  volcanic  lavas.  According  to 
Prof.  Walter  Maxwell,  director  and  chief  chemist  of  the  Hawaiian 
experiment  station,*  the  lavas  are  (1)  those  which  have  been  discharged 
from  craters,  flowing  and  cooling  into  rocks  having  the  composition  of 
normal  basalts.  Others  (2),  originally  of  the  same  composition,  have 
undergone  such  alteration  that  they  now  compose  masses  having  a  radi- 
cally different  composition  and  color.  Professor  Maxwell's  classification 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Dark-red  soils,  formed  by  the  'simple  weathering  of  normal  lavas, 
in  climatic  conditions  of  great  heat  and  dryness. 

2.  Yellow  and  light-red  soils,  derived  from  lavas  which  underwent 
great  alteration,  under  the  action  of  steam  and  sulphurous  vapors,  at  the 
time  of  or  after  emission  from  the  craters. 

3J  Sedimentary  soils,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  lavas  at 
higher  altitudes,  and  removal  and  deposition  by  rainfall  at  lower  levels. 

The  color  is  an  indication  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  iron 
present,  and  is  also  afl'ected  by  carbonaceoas  matters.  In  general,  the 
dark -red  and  sedimentary  soils  are  distinguished  by  a  greater  and  more 
permanent  fertility  than  the  yellow  or  light-red  soils. 

Sulphur, — The  craters  and  upper  slopes  of  the  volcanoes  are,  or  have 
been,  vast  soUataras,  of  which  that  of  Kilauea  is  now  the  most  notable. 
Numberless  famaroles  or  pipes  and  fissures  of  varying  size  extend  from 
the  heated  interior  to  the  surface,  affording  vents  for  sulphurous  vapors. 
About  them  the  surface  is  white  with  deposits  of  sulphur,  and  upon 
their  sides  and  in  places  below  the  surface  masses  of  the  pure  mineral 
are  crystallized  out.  The  quantity  is  so  marked  that  one  locality  at 
Kilauea  is  known  as  the  ^^  sulphur  banks,"  though  this  is  but  one  of 
many  remarkable  occurrences.  ^ 

Pyrite  occurs  as  a  secondary  rock  constituent,  but  not  in  segregated 
masses  or  veins  in  sufHcient  qaantity  to  form  a  basis  for  acid  making. 

The  water  condensed  from  the  steam  and  vapors  of  the  famaroles  is 
charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  samples  running  as  high  as  5  per  cent.  It 
is  not  altogether  inconceivable  that  some  utilization  might  in  future  be 


1  Lavas  and  Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1888. 
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discovered  for  the  immense  quantity  of  mineral  acid  constantly  escaping 
in  this  dilute  form. 

Oypsum. — Very  large  deposits  of  this  mineral  occur,  some  of  it  almost 
pure,  as  shown  by  the  following  partial  analysis:  GaO,  43.4  per  cent; 
SO3, 44.73  per  cent;  SiO^,  4  per  cent;  Fe^Oa,  0.7  per  cent;  MgO,  0.5  per 
cent.  This  is  another  substance  which  might  be  utilized,  as  land  plas- 
ter if  not  as  plaster  of  paris,  though  the  small  content  of  iron  in  the 
analysis  just  quoted  (from  Professor  Maxwell)  shows  it  to  be  suitable 
for  making  a  very  clean  plaster  of  paris. 

Alum. — The  mineral  of  the  so-called  alum  deposits  is  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  iron,  and  alumina,  with  an.  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A  sample  analyzed  as  follows:  AUOs,  26.2  per  cent;  Fe203, 12.3 
-per  cent;  SO3,  45.6  per  cent,  with  small  quantities  of  CaO,  MgO,  K2O, 
Na20,  and  SiOa.  This  occurs  in  large  quantity  and  could  be  purified 
for  commercial  use. 

Copperas  (iron  sulphate)  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  vapors 
and  waters  upon  the  ferruginous  basalts.  It  is  only  of  mineralogical 
interest  in  this  connection. 

Olauber  salt  is  similarly  produced,  probably  &om  the  soda  liberated 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  soda  feldspars  of  the  rocks;  hardly  from 
the  salt  of  sea  water,  since  free  chlorine  is  not  detected. 

Sal-ammonicLc  (ammonium  chloride)  occurs  as  an  efQorescence. 

Mineral  paints. — Red  ocher  (hemlitite^and  laterite)  and  yellow  ocher 
(limonite)  of  vivid  hues  are  abundant,  as  is  also  brown  hematite.  These 
are  decomposition  products  derived  by  oxidation  from  the  iron  of  the 
volcanic  rocks,  and  are  found  in  large  pockets  and  in  layers  covering 
the  surface  of  altered  rock  masses  and  along  the  jointing  planes  of  the 
blocks.  A  sample  of  red  ocher  gave  Fe203,  44.5  per  cent;  SiOg,  32.5 
per  cent;  AI2O3, 18.1  per  cent,  with  moisture  and  small  percentages  of 
CaO,  MgO,  K2O,  NaiO,  and  S.  The  yellow  ocher  consists  in  large  pro- 
X>ortion  of  silica;  when  burned  it  becomes  pink  or  red.  The  quantity 
available  and  the  good  color  of  these  ochers  are  such  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  an  export  trade  in  them,  but  manufac- 
turers of  mineral  paints  in  the  United  States  are  influenced  by  the 
accessibility  of  similar  ochers  nearer  points  of  consumption.  Their 
excellence  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  proper  selection,  grinding, 
burning,  or  mixing  to  produce  different  shades,  should  lead  to  further 
experiment  to  obtain  for  them  something  more  than  a  restricted  local 
utilization. 

Some  of  the  kaolinized  rock,  from  which  the  iron  has  been  leached 
out,  forms  a  white  clay,  which  might  be  used,  as  in  other  localities,  for 
whitewashing,  for  which  purpose  a  natural  free  lime,  also  an  alteration 
product,  is  also  obtainable. 

Building  stone^  etc, — The  climatic  conditions  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants  do  not  call  for  much  construction  in  stone,  though  there  is 
an  abundance  of  available  material,  only  a  little  of  which  is  utilized. 
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The  coral  limestone,  ealcareoas  and  siliceous  sandstones,  primary 
emptive  rocks  of  fair  cleavage  and  tafa  afford  a  considerable  variety 
from  which  to  choose,  but  wooden  construction  is  more  common.  Boad 
material,  stone  for  fences,  jetties,  fillings,  etc.,  are  also  at  hand.  All 
these,  together  with  the  excellent  clays  for  brick  and  tile  making, 
lime  and  building  sand,  have  but  local  application.  The  lime  is  obtain- 
able by  burning  the  coral  limestone  and  shells. 

Kaolin, — Pockets  of  large  size  and  sometimes  very  pure  material 
have  been  found.  This  mineral  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock-constituent  minerals,  especially  feldspars,  the  silica  and  alumina 
separated  out  being  recombined.  The  scale  upon  which  the  rock  alter- 
ation has  gone  on  warrants  the  assumption  that  workable  deposits  of 
kaolin  may  be  numerous. 

Pumice. — The  froth  and  scorisB  at  the  surface  of  cooling  lava  flows 
yield  a  sort  of  pumice,  serviceable  either  as  a  powder  after  crushing  or 
when  broken  into  blocks  of  convenient  size*  The  filaments  blown  by 
the  winds  from  the  surfoce  of  molten  lava,  called  ^Tele's  hair,"  are 
interesting  specimens,  corresponding  in  mode  of  formation  to  the  artifi- 
cial mineral  wool  produced  by  steam  jets  acting  upon  iron  slag,  which 
itself  is  analogous  to  lava. 

Obsidian  (volcanic  glass)  is  noted  merely  as  a  curiosity. 

Salt. — An  industry  of  some  local  importance  is  the  gathering  of  sea 
salt  from  accumulations  formed  by  the  natural  concentration  and  evap- 
oration of  sea  water,  while  the  configuration  of  the  shores  in  places, 
with  suitable  inlets  and  lagoons,  aided  by  the  strong  solar  evaporation, 
favors  the  artificial  production  of  this  commodity. 

Nacrey  or  mother-of-pearl,  occurs,  and  with  other  ornamental  shells 
and  corals  forms  pretty  specimens. 

Pearls  have  been  found,  but  a  productive  industry  of  commercial 
importance  remains  to  be  established. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  important  and  promising 
mineral  products  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  sulphur,  gypsum, 
alum,  mineral-paint  ochers,  all  of  which  occur  in  large  quantities  and 
of  good  quality,  and  common  salt,  which  latter  is  producible  according 
to  the  demand.  Besides  these,  some  of  the  other  substances  already 
noted  or  yet  to  be  found  may  come  into  commerce  to  an  extent  not  now 
understood.  At  least  there  is  much  encouragement  for  further  explo- 
ration and  experiment  in  the  finding,  working,  preparing,  and  market- 
ing of  the  useful  minerals  of  Hawaii. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


By  Geobgb  F.  Becker. 


Il«rrBODUCTION. 

This  brief  memoraDdum  probably  covers  all  the  main  discoveries  in 
the  geology  of  the  Philippines  which  are  of  economic  interest.  It  is 
drawn  up  from  data  recorded  in  the  Spanish  Mining  Burean  (Inspec- 
cion  de  Minas)  but  not  published,  manuscript  mine  reports  by  the  late 
William  Ashburner,  verbal  information  obtained  in  Manila,  and  various 
technical  publications  of  Semper,  Santos,  Roth,  Draliache,  Abella,  and 
Dthers. 

Only  about  a  score  of  the  islands  are  known  to  contain  deposits  of 
valuable  minerals.  These  are  arranged  below  in  the  order  of  their 
latitude,  to  give  an  idea  of  their  geographi(;al  distribution  and  to  facil- 
itate finding  the  islands  on  the  map.  The  latitude  of  the  northern  end 
of  each  is  taken  as  that  of  the  island.  The  character  of  the  valuable 
minerals  stated  in  the  table  will  afford  a  general  notion  of  the  resources 
of  the  islands. 

*  Mineral-hearing  ialande  and  their  resources. 


Island. 


Luzon 

CataDdnanes 
Marinduque. 

Mindoro 

Carraray 

Batan 

Rapu-Rapu  . 

Masbate 

Romblon 

S^mar 


Latitnde 
(north  end) 


Character  of  mineral  resouroes. 


c 
18 

14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 


40 

8 
34 
32 
21 
19 
15 
37 
37 
36 


Coal,  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur, 

marble,  kaolin. 
Qold. 

Lead,  silver. 
Coal,  gold,  copper. 
Coal. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coal,  copper. 
Marble. 
Coal,  gold. 

__ 
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Mineral-hearing  islands  and  their  resomrcee — Contiuaed. 


Sibnyan 

Semirara 

Panay  

Biliran 

Leyte 

Cebd 

Negros 

Bohol 

Panaon  

Mindanao  

Sulti  Archipelago 


Latitude 
(north  end).  ! 


Character  of  mineral  resoarcen. 


0 

/ 

12 

80 

Gold. 

12 

7 

Coal. 

11 

56 

Coal,  oil,  gas,   gold,  copper,   iron,  mer- 
cury (f). 

11 

43 

Sulphur. 

11 

85 

Coal,  oil,  mercury  (T). 

11 

17 

Coal,  oil,  gaa,  gold,.lead,  silver,  iron. 

11 

Coal. 

10 

10 

Gold. 

10 

10 

Do. 

9 

50 

Coal,  gold,  copper,  platinum. 

6 

80 

Pearls. 

The  distribation  of  each  mineral  or  metal  may  now  be  sketched  in 
somewhat  greater  detail.  In  many  cases  the  information  given  in  this 
abstract  is  exhanstive,  so  far  as  the  available  material  is  concerned. 
The  coal  fields  of  Oeb^,  however,  have  been  studied  in  some  detail  by 
Mr.  Abella,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  more  extended  information 
has  been  condensed  for  the  present  purpose. 


COAIi. 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  coal  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  all 
of  Tertiary  age,  and  might  better  be  characterized  as  a  highly  car- 
bonized lignite.  It  is  analagous  to  the  Japanese  coal  and  to  that  of 
Washington,  but  not  to  the  Welsh  or  Pennsylvania  coals.  aSuch  lignites 
usually  contain  considerable  combined  water  (8  to  18  per  cent)  and  bear 
transportation  ill.  They  are  also  apt  to  contain  much  sulphur,  as  iron 
pyrite,  rendering  them  Subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  and  injuri- 
ous to  boiler  plates.  Nevertheless,  when  pyritous  seams  are  avoided 
and  the  lignite  is  properly  handled  it  forms  a  valuable  fuel,  especially 
for  local  consumption.  In  these  islands  it  would  appear  that  the  native 
coal  might  supplant  English  or  Australian  coal  for  most  purposes. 
Lignite  is  widely  distributed  in  the  archipelago;  some  of  the  seams  are 
of  excellent  width,  and  the  quality  of  certain  of  them  is  high  for  fue 
in  this  class. 

Coal  exists  in  various  provinces  of  the  island  of  Luzon  (Abra, 
Gamariues,  Bataan,  Sorsogon).  The  finest  beds  thus  far  discovered 
appear  to  be  those  in  the  small  island  of  Batan,  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  southern  portion  of  Luzon,  in  latitude  13^  19'.  These  seams  vary 
ftom  2  feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  8  inches  in  thickness.    Analyses  have 
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been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Inspeccion  de  Minas,  aud  the  mean 
of  seven  analyses  gives  the  following  composition : 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Batan,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 


Constitaent. 


Per  cent. 


Water 

Volatile  matter. 
Fixed  carbon... 
Ash 


13.62 

37.46 

44.46 

4.56 


Total 100 


One  pound  of  this  coal  will  convert  6.25  pounds  of  water  at  40^  0. 
into  steam  at  lOO^  O.  The  beating  efifect  is  about  three-fourths  that  of 
Oardiff  coal.  The  same  beds  are  known  to  exist  in  other  small  adjacent 
islands,  Garraray  and  Eapu-Bapa.  A  number  of  concessions  for  coal 
mining  have  also  been  granted  on  the  main  island  of  Luzon  just  south 
of  Batan,  at  the  town  Bacon.  Ko  doubt  the  beds  here  are  either 
identical  or  at  least  closely  associated  with  the  coal  seams  in  the  little 
islands. 

The  coal  field  of  southern  Luzon  is  said  to  extend  across  the  Strait 
of  San  Bernardino  into  the  northern  portion  of  Sdmar.  Here  coal  is 
reported  at  half  a  dozen  localities,  but  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no 
details  as  to  the  thickness  pr  quality. 

In  Mindoro  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  (Bulacao)  and  on  the  small  adjacent  island  of  Semirara.  This 
fuel  is  said  .to  be  similar  to  that  of  Batan. 

The  islands  of  Masbate  and  Panay  contain  coal,  the  deposits  of  which 
thus  far  discovered  do  not  seem  of  much  importance.  Specimens  from 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Leyte,  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Inspeccion  de  Minas,  are  of  remarkably  high  quality,  but  nothing 
definite  about  the  deposit  is  known  to  me. 

The  first  discovery  of  coal  in  the  archipelago  was  made  in  the  island 
of  Cebfi'in  1827,  Since  then  lignitic  beds  have  been  found  on  the 
island  at  a  great  variety  of  points.  The  most  important  croppings  are 
on  the  eastern  slope  within  some  15  or  20  miles  of  the  capital,  also 
named  Geb(i.  Though  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  has  been  extracted 
here,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  one  hitherto.  This  is,  at 
least  in  part,  due  to  crude  methods  of  transportation.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  seams  are  often  badly  faulted. 

At  niing,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  capital,  the  seams  reach  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  15^  feet.  Ten  analyses  of  Gebti  coal  are  at  my  dis- 
posal. They  indicate  a  fuel  with  about  two-thirds  the  calorific  efiect 
of  Gardiff  coal,  and  with  only  about  4  per  cent  ash.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  the  coal  might,  I  suspect,  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  ash. 

The  island  of  Kegros  is  nearly  parallel  with  Gebil,  and  appears  to  be 
19  GEOL,  PT  6,  VOL  2 44 
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of  similar  geological  constitution,  but  it  has  been  little  explored  and 
little  of  it  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Spaniards. 
There'are  known  to  be  deposits  of  coal  at  Calatrava,  on  the  east  coast 
of  !N'egros,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  important  extent.  In  the 
great  island  of  Mindanao  coal  is  known  to  occur  at  eight  different 
localities,  but  no  detailed  examinations  of  any  kind  appear  to  have 
been  made.  Seven  of  these  localities  are  on  the  east  coast  of  Min- 
danao and  the  adjacent  small  islands.  They  indicate  the  presence  of 
lignite  from  one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other.  The  eighth  locality  is 
in  the  western  province  called  Zamboanga^  on  the  Gulf  of  Sibuguey. 

PETROIiEUM. 

In  the  island  of  Gebu  petroleum  has  been  found  associated  with  coal 
at  Toledo,  on  the  west  coast,  where  a  concession  has  been  granted.  It 
is  also  reported  from  Asturias,  to  the  north  of  Toledo,  on  the  same  coast, 
and  from  Alegria,  to  the  south.  Katural  gas  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Geb6 
coal  fields.  On  Panay,  too,  oil  is  reported  at  Janinay,  in  the  province  of 
Iloilo,  and  gas  is  reported  from  the  same  island.  Petroleum  highly 
charged  with  paraffin  is  also  found  on  Leyte,  at  a  i)oint  about  4  miles 
from  Yillaba^  a  town  on  the  west  coast. 

GOIil). 

Gold  is  found  at  a  vast  number  of  localities  in  the  archipelago,  from 
northern  Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most  cases  the  gold  is  detri- 
tal,  and  is  found  either  in  existing  water  courses  or  in  stream  deposits 
now  deserted  by  the  current.  These  last  are  called  "  aluviones"  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  in  Mindanao  some  of  the  gravels  are  in 
an  elevated  position  and  adapted  to  hydraulic  mining.  There  are  no 
data  at  hand  which  indicate  decisively  the  value  of  any  of  the  placers. 
They  are  washed  by  natives,  largely  with  cocoanut  shells  for  pans, 
though  the  batea  is  also  in  use. 

In  the  province  of  Abra,  at  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,. there  are 
placers,  and  the  gravel  of  the  river  Abra  is  auriferous.  In  Lepanto 
there  are  gold-quartz  veins  as  well  as  gravels.  Gold  is  obtained  in  this 
province  close  to  the  copper  mines.  In  Benguet  the  gravels  of  the  river 
Agno  carry  gold.  There  is  also  gold  in  the  province  of  Bontoc  and  in 
Nueva  £cija.  The  most  important  of  the  auriferous  provinces  is  Gama- 
rines  Norte.  Here  the  townships  of  Mambulao,  Paracale,  and  Labo 
are  especially  well  known  as  gold-pro<Jucing  localities.  Mr.  Drasche^ 
a  well-known  German  geologist,  says  that  there  were  700  natives  at 
work  on  the  rich  quartz  veins  of  this  place  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  Paracale  there  are  parallel  quartz 
veins  in  granite,  one  of  which  is  20  feet  in  width  and  contains  a  chute 
in  which  the  ore  is  said  to  assay  38  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  One 
may  suspect  that  this  assay  hardly  represent/Cd  an  average  sample. 
Besides  the  localities  mentioned,  many  others  in  this  province  have 
been  worked  by  the  natives. 
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The  islands  of  Mindoro,  Catandaanes,  Sibuyaii,  S^mar,  Panay,  Cebti^ 
and  Bohol  are  reported  to  contain  gold,  but  no  exact  data  are  acces- 
sible. 

At  the  soath  end  of  the  small  island  of  Panaou,  which  is  just  to  the 
south  of  Leyte,  there  are  gold-quartz  veins,  one  of  which  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent.  It  is  6  feet  in  thickness  and  has  yielded  from 
(6  to  $7  per  ton. 

In  the  island  of  Mindanao  there  are  two  known  gold-bearing  dis- 
tricts. One  of  these  is  in  the  province  of  Surigao,  where  Placer  and 
other  townships  show  gravels  and  veins.  The  second  district  is  in  the 
province  of  Misamis.  Near  the  settlement  of  Imponan,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Macajalar,  there  are  said  to  be  many  square  kilometers  of  gravels 
carrying  large  quantities  of  gold  with  which  is  associated  platinum. 
The  product  of  this  district  was  estimated  some  years  since  at  150 
ounces  per  mouth,  all  extracted  by  natives  with  bateas  or  cocoanut- 
shell  dishes. 

COPPER. 

Copper  ores  are  reported  from  a  great  number  of  localities  in  the 
Philippines.  They  are  said  to  occur  in  the  following  islands:  Luzon 
(provinces  of  Lepanto,  Benguet,  and  Camarines),  Mindoro,  Capul,^  Mas- 
bate,  Panay  (province  of  Antique),  and  Mindanao  (province  of  Surigao). 
Many  of  these  occurrences  are  probably  unimportant.  The  great  island 
of  Mindanao,  being  practically  unexplored,  is  full  of  possibilities,  but 
as  yet  no  important  copper  deposit  is  known  to  exist  there.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposit  in  Masbate,  but  no  success 
seems  to  have  been  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  northern  Luzon 
contains  a  copper  region  which  is  unquestionably  valuable.  The  best- 
known  portion  of  this  region  lies  about  Mount  Datd,  a  peak  given  as 
"2,500  meters!"  in  height,  lying  in  latitude  16o  53',  longitude  120©  58' 
east  of  Greenwich,  or  124^  38'  east  of  Madrid.  The  range  of  which 
Datd  forms  one  peak  trends  due  north  to  Cape  Lacay-Lacay,  and  forms 
a  boundary  for  all  the  provinces  infringing  upon  it. 

Datd  itself  lies  in  the  province  of  Lepanto.  In  this  range  copper  ore 
has  been  smelted  by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial  and  before 
Magellan  discovered  the  Philippines.  The  process  is  a  complicated 
one,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  method  of  smelting  sulpho- 
salts  of  this  metal  in  Europe  and  America.  It  consists  in  alternate 
partial  roasting  and  reduction  to  "matte"  and  eventually  to  black 
copper.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  process  must  have  been 
introduced  from  China  or  Japan.  It  is  practiced  only  by  one  peculiar 
tribe  of  natives,  the  Igorrotes,  who  are  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

Vague  reports  and  the  routes  by  which  copper  smelted  by  natives 
comes  to  market  indicate  that  there  are  copper  mines  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Cordillera  Central,  but  the  only  deposits  which  have  been 
examined  with  any  care  are  those  at  Mancayan  (about  5  miles  west  of 
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Mount  Dat&)  and  two  or  three  other  localities  within  a  few  miles  of 
If  ancayan.  The  deposits  of  Mancayan  are  described  as  veins  of  rich 
ore,  reaching  7  meters  in  width  and  arranged  in  groaps.  Mean  assays 
ar^  said  to  show  over  16  per  cent  of  copper,  mainly  as  tetrahedrite  and 
allied  ores.  The  gangue  is  quartz.  The  country  rock  is  described  as 
a  large  qnartzite  lens  embedded  in  a  great  mass  of  trachyte.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  white  men  to  work  these  deposits,  but  with 
DO  considerable  success.  The  failure  does  not  «eem  to  have  been  due 
to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  ore  found. 

LEAD  AND  SIIjVEB. 

A  lead  mine  has  been  partially  developed  near  the  town  of  Gebli,  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name. 

The  most  important  deposit  of  argentiferous  galena  is  said  to  be  at 
Torrijos,  on  the  small  island  of  Marinduque  (latitude  13^  34').  A  metric 
ton,  or.  1,000  kilograms,  is  said  to  contain  06  grams  of  silver,  6  grams 
of  gold,  and  565.5  kilograms  of  lead. 

In  Camarines,  a  province  of  Luzon,  lead  ores  occur,  but  are  worked 
only  for  the  gold  they  contain. 

IRON. 

There  is  iron  ore  in  abundance  in  Luzon,  Garaballo,^  Oebti,  Panay, 
and  doubtless  in  other  islands.  In  Luzon  it  is  found  in  the  provinces 
of  Laguna,Pampanga,  and  Camarines  Norte,  but  principally  iuBnlacan. 
The  finest  deposits  are  in  the  last-named  province,  near  a  small  settle-, 
ment  named  Gamachin,  which  lies  in  latitude  15^  7'  and  longitude  1240 
47'  east  of  Madrid.  A  small  industry  exists  here,  wrought  iron  being 
produced  in  a  sort  of  bloomery  and  manufactured  into  plowshares. 
The  process  has  not  been  described  in  detail,  so  far  as  I  know.  It 
would  appear  that  charcoal  pig  iron  might  be  produced  to  some  advan- 
tage in  this  region.  The  lignites  of  the  archipelago  are  probably 
unsuitable  for  iron  blast  furnaces. 

QUICKSILVER. 

I 

Humors  of  the  occurrence  of  this  metal  in  Panay  and  Leyte  have 
failed  of  verification.  Accidental  losses  of  this  metal  by  prospectors  or 
surveyors  sometimes  lead  to  reports  of  the  discovery  of  deposits,  and 
ochers  are  not  seldom  mistaken  for  impure  cinnabar. 

NONMETALLIC  SUBSTANCES. 

Sulphur  deposits  abound  about  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
Philippines.  In  Luzon  the  principal  sulphur  deposits  are  at  Daclan, 
in  the  province  of  Bengnet,  and  at  Golasi,  in  Camarines.    The  finest 
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dex>osit  in  the  archipelago  is  said  to  be  on  the  little  island  of  Biliran, 
which  lies  to  tae  northwest  of  Leyte. 

Marble  of  fine  quality  occurs  on  the  small  island  of  Eomblon  (latitude 
120  37/ ).  It  is  much  employed  in  churches  in  Manila  for  baptismal 
fonts  and  other  purposes.  Marbles  are  also  quarried  at  Montalban  in 
the  province  of  Manila,  and  at  Binangonan  in  the  province  of  Marong. 

There  are  concessions  for  mining  kaolin  at  Los  Baiios,  in  Laguna 
Province. 

Pearl  fisheries  exist  in  the  Salu  Archipelago,  and  are  said  to  form  an 
important  source  of  wealth. 
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Groton,  Connecticut,  granite 232 

Gypsite  in  Kansas  and  Texas 584 

Gypsum,  by  Edward  W.  Parker 6T7-685 

Canadian  production  and  exports 584 

cement  plaster 584 

Hawaii 685 

imports 683 

occurrence 577 

production 578 

review  of    industry  during  recent 

years 579 

world's  production 685 

Harrison  County,  West  Virginia,  petro- 
leum district 25 

Hawaii,  mineral  resources  of 081-686 

Hettenleidelheim,  Germany,  clay  analy- 
ses       427 

Hilgard,  Prof.  E.  W.,  quoted  on  marble 

of  Amador  County,  California 241 

sandstone  quarries  at  Niles,  Cali- 
fornia        267 

Hongkong,  petroleum  exported  to,  from 

United  States 14-18 

Hornblende  in  quartz S06 

Hungary,  petroleum 142 

Idaho,  granite 208,215 

limestone 280-28., 288 

marble 238.239,248 

mineral  springs 661,667 

Illinois,  cement 487,496 

clay  analysis 486 

products 356 

fluorsiMur 613 

limestone 280-283,288 

mineral  paint ^ 644 

mineral  springs 661,667 

natural  gas 168,172,177 

petroleum 5,10,96 

Portland  cement 487,492 

Bait 588,591,583 

sandstone 284-266,289 

Import  duties  on  petroleum  in  Canada ...      115 

Imports,  asbestos 625 

asphaltum 196 

barytes 662 

brickand  tile 876 

buhrstones 516 

cements 488 

clay 375 

cryolite 614 

emery 524 

fertilizers : 665 

graphite 628 

grindstones 519 

gypsum 583 

hones,  whetstones,  etc 523 

litharge 647 

mica 619 

mineral  waters 679 
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Imports,  natural  gas 183 

ocher,  etc 639 

orange  mineral 647 

ozocerite  into  Austria-Hungary 140-141 

petroleum  into  Austria-Hungary 140 

Canada 118 

Great  Britain 165 

Japan 160 

phosphates 565 

pottery 376 

precious  stones 514 

pyrites 674 

red  lead 647 

salt 600 

sienna 640 

soapstone 314 

sulphur 562-568 

from  Sicily  by  ports  and  years.  660-571 

talc 314 

umber • 640 

white  lead,  red  lead,  ete 647 

zinc  white 650 

India,  gyi>sum *. 585 

mica  exporte  from.. 622 

petroleum ! 161-168 

salt 611 

Indiana,  cement 487,492,495 

clay  analyses 473,486 

producto 357 

clay- working  industry 472-473 

Umestone 280-283,289-296 

mineral  springs 661,668 

natural  gas 168,172,176 

oilstones 620 

petroleum 8,86-96 

Portland  cement 487,492 

sandstone 264-286,280 

Indian  Territory,  asphaltum 194 

petroleum 6,10,97 

Infusorial  earth  and  tripoli 527 

Iowa,  clay,  analyses 475-476 

products •...     368 

clayworking  industry 473-476 

gypsum 577-579,581 

limestone 280-283,296 

mineral  springs 661,668 

paving-brick  tests 474 

sandstone.... 264-286,269 

Iron  ores,  Philippine  Islands 692 

Italy,  asphaltum 200 

graphite 630 

petroleum 147-160 

exported  to,  from  United  States. .  14-18 
salt 611 

Jaggar,  T.  A.,  quoted  on  methods  of  test- 
ing hardness  of  minerals  and  pre- 
cious stones 511 

Japan,  imports,  petroleum 160 

petroleum •165 

exported  to,  from  United  States. .  14-18 

Java,  petroleum 153 

Johnsdorfer  clay,  analyses 442 

Kansas,  cement 495 

gypsite 584 

gypsum 577-679,581 

limestone 280-283,296 
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Kansas,  mineral  springs 061,668 

natural  gas 168,172,178 

petroleum 6,10,106 

salt 588-601,508 

sandstone 264-286,260 

Kaolin,  analyses,  Bohemia 436-430 

Germany 411^-416 

North  Carolina 480 

Russia 455 

Bohemia 435-440 

Denmark 445-446 

Germany 411-416 

Hawaii 686 

Philippine  Islands 803 

value  of,  by  States 351-352 

Kaolins  and  fire  clays  of  Europe,  by 

HeinrichBies 377-467 

Kentucky,  asphaltum 103 

cement 495 

clay  analysis 486 

products 350 

fluorspar 613 

limestone  ...J 280-283,206 

mineral  springs 661,668 

natural  gas 168,172,176 

petroleum  field...*. 0,26,06 

sandstone 264-288,280 

Khorbel-Lhotta,  Bohemia,  clay  analysis. .      443 
Knight,  W.  C,  quoted  on  petroleum  fields 

of  Wyoming 107 

Labor  employed  in  South  African  dia- 
mond mines 400 

Lander,  Wyoming,  oil  field 108 

Lead,  Philippine  Islands 082 

Leete  Island,  Connecticut,  granite 234 

Lewis  County,  West  Virginia,  petroleum 

district 25 

Limestone 280-300 

analyses 284,285,286,287,288,280,290-281, 

207, 298, 290, 800, 301, 308. 306, 306, 30; ,  308, 800 
oOUtlcin  Indiana,by  C.E.Liebenthal  282-206 

production,  by  States 280-283 

Lima-Indiana  field ,  petroleum 3 

pipe-line  runs 71 

prices 76 

shipments 73 

stocks 74 

Lima,  Ohio,  petroleum  district 64 

well  records 66 

Litharge 645 

imports 647 

Los  Angeles  County,  California,  petro- 
leum          08 

analysis 100 

Louisiana,  mineral  springs 661, 668 

salt 688-590, 6«a.607 

sandstone 264-266,270 

sulphur 657 

Madeira,  Gteorge,  quoted  on  marble  of 

Sonoma  County,  California 241 

Maine,  clay  products 360 

granite 208,215 

feldspar 657 

limestone : 280-283,296 

mineral  springs 661,660 

quartz 667 
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Maine,  sUte 250-264,266 

Malcomson,  A.  S.,  quoted   on  prices  of 

Sicilian  sulphur ^.     661 

quoted  on  sulphur  exports  from  Sicily 
and  imports  of  Sicilian  sulphur  into 

United  States 568^71 

Marble 238.248 

analyses 24O,242,243,244,24J^-240 

cond  itions  in  which  marketed 288 

crushing  strength  of 244 

industry  in  various  States 240 

Philippine  Islands 088 

Marion   County,  West  Virginia,  petro- 

leumdistrict 24 

Markets,  foreign,  iwtrolQum 13 

Marshall  County,  West  Virginia,  petro- 
leum district 25 

Maryland,  cements 406 

clay  products 361 

feldspar 867 

granite 208,220 

limestone 280-283.207 

marble 238,230,213 

mineral  paints 636-638 

springs 661,668 

quartz 657 

slate 248-254,266 

Massachusetts,  clay  products 362 

feldsiMU- 667 

granite 228 

limestone 280-288,298 

marble 238,239,248 

mineral  paints 643 

springs 061,660 

pyrites 676 

quartz 667 

sandstone 264-286,270 

slate 248-264,256 

Maury   County,    Tennessee,   phosphate 

rock  deposits 647 

shipments 664 

Mecca- Belden,  Ohio,  petroleum  district .       86 
Memminger,  C.  G.,  notes  on  the  land  and 
river  pebble  phosphate  mining  in- 

dustryof  Florida  in  1807 648 

Meriden,  Connecticut,  granite 284 

Merriam,    Prof.    Mansfield,  quoted    on 
strength  and  weathering  qualities 

of  Bangor  slate 257 

Metallic  paint 641 

Mexico,  petroleum 121 

exported  to,  from  United  States. .  13-18 

sulphur 671 

Mica,  by  Edward  W.  Parker 618-622 

Canadian  production *. 621 

exports  from  India 622 

imports 610 

with  countries  from  which  ex- 
ported      621 

review  of  industry 620 

Middleton,  Jefferson,  paper  on  clay  sta- 
tistics   317-376 

Michigan,  cement .- 487,498 

clay  products 363 

gypsum 677-^79,681 

limestone 280-288,298 
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Michiiran,  mineraJ  springs 661,070 

Portland  cement 487,493 

salt 588^601, 5e*-507, 508 

sandstone 264-366,273 

Miller,  Thos    D.,  quoted  on  history  of 

Texas  petroleum 103 

Millstone,  Con  necticut  granite 233 

Millstones     ( See  Bahrstones. ) 

Mineral  paints,  by  Edward  W.  Parker.  t)33-663 

Hawaii 686 

production  by  kinds 635 

Mineral  resources,  Hawaii 681-686 

Philippine  Islands 687-683 

springs,  list  of 666-«76 

Mineral  waters,  by  A.  C.  Peale 650-680 

exports 680 

imports 679 

production,  by  geographic  divi- 

sioDS fl82-e66.«n 

by  States «61 

Minerals,  methods  of  testing  hardness  of.     511 

used  as  pigments 633 

Minnesota,  cement 495 

clay,  analyses 486 

products 364 

granite 208,221 

limestone 280-283,298 

mineral  springs 661.670 

sandFtone 264-266.273 

slate 248-254,256 

Mississippi ,  mineral  springs 661, 670 

Missouri,  clay,  analysis 486 

products  * 365 

granite 208,221 

limestone 280-283,299 

mineral  paint 636.637 

springs 661.670 

natural  gas 168,172,179 

I>etroleum 5,10,96 

sandstone 264-266,274 

Moissan,  Henri,  quoted  on  bleaching  of 

spotted  diamonds 508 

Monongalia  Ck>unty,  West  Virginia,  pe- 
troleum district 24 

Monroe  County,  Ohio,  petroleum  district.       22 

Montona.  limestone 280-283,800 

mineral  springs 661,671 

Mount  Pleasant,    Tennessee,  phosphate 

district 647 

Nacre,  Hawaii 686 

Nakashima,  K.,  quoted  on  production  of 

petroleum  in  Japan 156-160 

Natural  gas,  by  F.  H.  Oliphant 167-183 

imports 18a 

in  Canada 182 

production  by  States 168-171 

uses  to  which  applied 172 

value  and  distribution  of 168-171 

Talue  consumed  by  889  persons,  firms, 

and  corporations 172 

well  records,  by  States 172 

Nebraska,  fuller's  earth 656 

limestone 280-283,800 

mineral  springs 661,671 

pumice  stone 528,530 
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Netherlands,  petroleum  exported  to,  from 

United  States 14^18 

Newberry,  Spencer  B. ,  paper  on  Portland 

cement 487-494 

New  England,  granite,  notes  on 228 

New  Hampshire,  granite 208,221,237 

mineral  springs 661,671 

oilstones 520 

New  Jersey,  cement 487 

clay  products 366 

granite 208-222 

limestone 280-283,300 

mineral  springs 661,671 

sandstone 284-286,274 

slate 248-254,256 

New  Mexico,  mineral  springs 661,671 

New  South  Wales,  opal... 507 

New  York,  cement 487,485 

clayindustry 477 

products 367 

feldspar 657 

fuUer^s  earth 665 

granite 208,222 

graphite - 627 

gypsum 577,578,681 

limestone 280-283,300 

marble 238,239,243 

mineral  paints 636,642 

sprmgs 661,671. 

natural  gas 168,172,179 

petroleum  district 18-19 

quartz 657 

salt 588,501,588 

slate... 248-264,256 

New  Zealand,  petroleum 152 

sulphur 571 

Niantic,  Rhode  Island,  granite 234 

Noetling,  Dr.  Fritz,  quoted  on  petroleum 

production  of  Burma 161 

North  Carolina,  clay,  analyses 48^-485 

industry 478 

granite 208,222 

kaolin,  analyses 480 

mineral  springs 661,672 

sandstone 264-266,275 

Norway,  feldspar 450 

Norway  and  Sweden,  petroleum  exported 

to,  fromUnited  States 14-18 

Obeyahna,  Germany,  clay,  analysis 424 

Obsidian,  Hawaii 686 

Ocher,  Hawaii 686 

Imports 638 

production,  by  States 636 

world's  production 641 

Ocher,  umber,  and  sienna 636 

Ohio,  cement 487,493.495 

clay,  analyses 885,486 

products 368 

gypsum'. 577,581 

limestone 280-283,302 

mineral  i;>alnt8 642 

springs 661,672 

natural  gas 168,172,174 

oU  fields 8,59-86 

'    Portland  cement 487,498 
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Ohio.aalt 588,501,503 

sandstone : 864-286,275 

Oilstones  and  whetstones 520 

imports 523 

Oklahoma  Terri  tory ,  asphalt  am 104 

salt  making 808 

Oliphant,  F.  H.,  paper  on  natural  gas  ..  167-183 

petroleum 1-166 

Olszewski,  Dr.  Stanislaus,  quoted  on  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  in  Galicia  —      137 

Opal 607 

Orange  mineral 646 

imports 647 

Oregon  mineral  springs 661.678 

sandstone 264-286,277 

Ozocerite,   exports   from   Austria-Hun- 
gary       139 

imports  into  Austria-Hung&ry 1^141 

in  Galicia 200 

Pamietitz,  Bohemia,  clay  analysis 443 

Parker,  Edward  W.,  paper  on  abrasive 

materialB 515-533 

asbestos 683-826 

asphaltum 187-204 

barytes 651-668 

fluorspar 613-617 

gypsum 677-586 

mica 618-622 

mineral  paints 633-653 

salt 687-612 

soapstone 311-315 

sulphur  and  pyrites 657-676 

Pascoag,  Rhode  Island,  granite 236 

Paving  brick,  tests,  Iowa 474 

Peale,  A.  C,  paper  on  mineral  waters..  669-680 

Pearl  fisheries,  Philippine  Islands 608 

Pearls,  Hawaii 686 

Pennsylvania,  cement 487,495 

clay  analysis 486 

products 389 

feldspar 657 

granite 208,222 

graphite 627 

limestone 280-283,304 

marble 238,230,245 

mineral  paints 636,642 

springs 661,673 

natural  gas 168,172,173 

petroleum  production,  by  districts...  19-22 

Portland  cement 487,493 

■    quartz : 657 

salt 688,501,503 

sandstone 264-266,277 

slate 248-254,256 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil  field. . .  8, 46-^ 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  West  Virginia, 

and  Ohio  oil  fields,  well  records 54 

Perry  County,  Tennessee,  phosphate  rock 

district 653 

Peru,  Indiana,  petroleum  pool 88 

Peru ,  South  America,  petroleum 119 

Petroleum,  by  P.  H.  Oliphant 1-166 

Africa 166 

Alaska 110 

Alexander  pool,  Indiana 88 

analyses,  Texas 105 
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Petroleum,  analyses,  Wyoming 100 

Appalachian  field 8 

Argentina 120 

Australia .♦ 158 

Austria-Hungary 136-144 

Baku,  Russia  field 181-136 

Barbados 120 

Borneo 162 

Broad  Ripple,  Indiana,  district 89 

California 5,10.97 

Canada Ill 

Colorado 5,9.101 

Derbyshire,  England 164 

eastern  or  southeastern  Ohio  district       76 

exports 11-12 

Canada 118 

from  Galicia 138 

foreign  countries 111-166 

Fresno  County,  California 98 

analysis 100 

Galicia,  Austria 138 

Germany 144-146 

Great  Britain 163 

Hungary 142 

Illinois 5,10.96 

important  features  of    industry  in 

1897 1 

import  duties  imposed  in  Canada 115 

imports  into  Canada 118 

Austria-Hungary 140* 

Great  Britain 166 

Japan 160 

increases  and  decreases  in  production, 

1897 6 

India 161-163 

Indiana  field 8,86-96 

Indian  Territory 6,10,97 

Kentucky 95 

Italy.... 147-160 

Japan 155 

Java 153 

Kansas 6,10,106 

Lander,  Wyo.,  field 108 

Los  Angeles  County,  California 98 

Lima-Indiana  field,  shipments 73 

Lima,  Ohio,  district 64 

markets,  foreign 18 

Mecca- Belden,  Ohio,  district 85 

Mexico 121 

Missouri 5,10,96 

New  Zealand 158 

Ohio 8,59-86 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  field. .  8, 46-53 
percentages  of  production  by  fields. .         2 

Peru 119 

Peru  pool,Indiana 88 

Petrolia  field ,  Canada,  shipments 113 

Philippine  Islands 690 

pipe-line  runs,  Appalachian  field 29 

Lima-Indiana  field 71 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil 

field 1 62 

southeastern  Ohio  district 78 

prices,  Appalachian  field 83 

Canada 114 

decrease  Ih i 
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Petroleum,  prices,  Lima^Iodiaii*  Arid 75 

Mecca-Belden  district 86 

Ohio flO 

Rosaia 125 

West  Virginia 57 

production  and  value  by  States  and 

districts  in  1800  and  1807 4-6 

by  fields,  since  1894 7 

States  and  districts  in  detail.  18-110 
States  in  1897  and  preceding 

years 8-11 

products  obtained  from  Barma  crude     161 
from  crude  shale  oil  in  Eng- 
land       166 

Italian  crude 149 

Boumania 142 

Russia 121-136 

(Baku)  stocks 136 

cost  and  prices 124,128 

production  since  1880 128 

products  obtained  from 134-136 

railroad  freights 127 

wells  and  well  records 129 

Santa  Barbara  County ,  California 99 

shipments,  Appalachian  field 30 

from  Batoum,  Russia 134-135 

southeastern  Ohio  district 79 

Shoshone,  Wyoming,  field 108 

•      South  Africa ISZ 

stocks,  Appalachian  field 81 

increase  in 3 

Lima- Indiana  field 74 

southeastern  Ohio  district 80 

Sumatra 150 

Tennessee 96 

Texas 5,10,102 

fractional  distillation  of 105 

Trinidad 120 

Ventura  County,  California 99 

well  records,  Apjtalachian  field 38-46 

Indiana  field  91 

Lima,  Ohio,  district....  1 66 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia  oil  fields  ....       54 

southeastern  Ohio  district 81 

wells,  decrease  in _ 3 

West  Virginia 8,55-59 

Wyoming 5,10,106 

PetroUa,  Canada,  oil  field,  shipments  from     113 
Philippine    Islands,    mineral    resources 

of 687-693 

Phosphate  rock 535-555 

analyses 551 

countries  to  which  exported 538-543 

deposits  of,  Tennessee 547 

imports 555 

land  i)ebble  mining  in  Florida 543 

markets 544 

mining  method  s  in  Tennessee 549 

review  of  land  and  river  pebble  in- 
dustry in  Florida 543 

river-pebble  mining 544 

South  Carolina 535,546-547 

Tennessee 536,547,654 

production 554 
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Piaggio,  Faustino  G.,quoted  on  petroleum 

in  Peru 119 

Pike  Manufacturing  ComiMiny,  produc- 
tion of  oilstones,  etc 522 

Pllsen ,  Bohemia,  kaolin  analyses 439 

Pipe-line  runs,  Appalachian  oil  field 29 

Lima-Indiana  field 71 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil  field  62 
southeastern  Ohio  petroleum  district  78 
Pleasants  County,  West  Virginia,  petro- 
leum district  25 

Popo  Agie,  Wyoming,  petroleum  fi«ld 106 

Porcelain,  value  of  product  by  States..  34^-348 
Porcelain  electrical   supplies,  value  by 

States 346-848 

Portland  cement,  by  Spencer  B.  New- 
berry    487-494 

analyses 493 

industry  by  districts 488 

by  States 492 

materials  used 494 

processes  employed 494 

relation  of  domestic  product  to  im- 
ports   490 

Pottery,  glazes : 384 

imports 876 

materials,  preparation  of 878 

rank  of  States  in  production 849-350 

value  of  production  by  States 830- 

332,346,348 

Precious  stones,  by  George  F.  Eunz 497-514 

imi>ort8 514 

methods  of  tilting  hardness  of 511 

production  by  kinds 513 

Prices,  oolitic  limestone,  Indiana 295 

petroleum 4 

Appalachian  field .  33 

Canada 114 

Lima-Indiana  field 75 

Mecca-Belden  district,  Ohio 86 

Ohio 60 

Russia 125 

West  Virginia 57 

Sicilian  sulphur 561 

slate 248,250 

white  lead 648 

Prussia,  petroleum 145,146 

Pumice  stone 529 

analyses 532 

developed  deposits  in  Nebraska  and 

Utah 530 

Hawaii 686 

Pyrites 57^76 

Canadian  prodiiction 576 

consumption 574 

'*  fines,"  increasing  use  of 575 

imports 574 

increasing  use  of 572 

occurrence 576 

world's  production 673 

Quartz,  gem  variety 606 

Quartz  and  feldspar 657 

crystal,  abrasive 528 

pebbles,  gem 506 

Queensland,  opal 508 
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Quicksilver,  Philippine  Islands 002 

Qiiincy ,  Massachusot  ts,  granite 229 

RailroAd^reiglit  rateStRnssian  petroleum     127 

Bed  lead 646 

imports 647 

Bed  wood,  Boy  erton,  quoted  on  petroleum 
in    Australia,   New    Zealand,^  and 

South  Africa ! 163 

Barbados  and  Trinidad 120 

Newfoundland 112 

Production  from  oil  shale  in 

Great  Britian 163 

Bhine  proTince,  Germany,  clay,  analyses     422 

Rhode  Island,  clay  products 364 

granite 208,223,234 

limestone JMO-283,306 

mineral  springs 661,673 

Rhodonite 608 

Ries,  Hainrich,  paper  on  the  clay- working 
industry  of  the  United  States  in 

1897 469-486 

kaolins  and  fire  clays  of  Europe  377-467 
Ritchie  County,  West  Virginia,  petroleum 

district 25 

Roane  and  Calhoun  counties,  West  Vir- 
ginia, petroleum  district 26 

Rock  crystal .  ^ 606 

Rockingham  ware,  value  of  production  by 

States 346-348 

Romona,  Indiana,  oOlitic  limestone  dis- 
trict       294 

Roumania,  petroleum 142 

Russia,  clays 461-466 

analyses 463466,466 

kaolin,  analysis 466 

petroleum 121-136 

cost  and  prices 124r-128 

production  since  1880 128 

products  obtained  from 134-186 

railroad  freights 127 

wells  and  well  records 129 

salt 611 

Sachem  Head,  Connecticut,  granite 233 

Safford,  Dr.  J.  M.,  State  geologist,  quoted 
on  geology  of  Tennessee  phosphate 

deposits 648 

Sal  ammoniac,  Hawaii 686 

Salathe,  Dr.  Frederick,  quoted  on  analy- 
ses of  California  asphaltum 191 

Salisbury,  Prof.  R.  D.,  quoted  on  devel- 
oped deixxsits  of  pumice  stone  in 

Nebraska  and  Utah 630 

Salt,  by  Edward  W.  Parker 687-612 

domestic  supply  and  consumption 609 

exports 602 

and  countries  to  which  exported . .      006 

Hawaii 686 

imports  and  exports 609 

with  countries  from  which  ex- 
ported        008 

Industry  in  1897 697 

in  Utah 608 

making  in  Oklahoma 608 

number  of  establishments S60 

processes  employed  in  making 690 

production  by  States 688 
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Salt,  production  by  States  since  1880...  602-697 

review  of  industry 607 

world's  production 610 

San  Bernardino  County,  California,  mar- 
ble       242 

Sanders,  Indiana,  oGlitic  limestone  dis- 
trict       294 

Sandstone 864-280 

analyses..  269,271,272,273.274,276.277,278,280 

crushing  tests 270, 

271, 272, 273, 274, 276. 276,277, 278, 279 

industry  in  various  States 267-280 

production  by  States 264-206 

Sanitary  ware,  value  of  production  by 

States 346-348 

Santa  Barbara  County,  California,  petro- 
leum          99 

Scandinavian  clay  products 450-461 

Schtobrunn,  G(er many ,  clay  analyses ^S3 

Sewer    pipe,   value    of    production    by 

States 324-326,330-382 

Shoshone,  Wyoming,  oil  field .*. 108 

Sicily,  sulphur  exports 668-600 

Siebenthal,  C.  E.,  paper  on  Bedford  (In- 
diana) oOUtic  limestone 282-{996 

Sienna 637 

imports 640 

Silver,  Philipphie  Islands 092 

Slate 248-264 

analyses 256,256,281,264 

crushing  tests 266,250,261 

export  trade 248 

ground  for  pigment 644 

industry  in  individual  SUtes 264-264 

prices 248,260 

production  by  States 250-264 

Wales,  strike  in  quarries  of ,  and  effect 

uponindustry  in  United  States..     248 
SloBSon,  Prof.  Edwin  E.,  quoted  on  analy- 
ses Wyoming  petroleum 109 

Soapstone,  by  Edward  W.  Parker 811^16 

Canada 816 

conditions  in  which  marketed 812 

imports 814 

occurrence 811 

Sod4u ,  Bohemia,  kaolin,  analyses 436 

Sonoma  County ,  Calif omio,  marble 241 

South  Africa,  diamond  fields 497 

petroleum 162 

South  America,  petroleum  exported  to, 

from  United  States ia-18 

South  Carolina  granite 208,223 

limestone 280-283,306 

mineral  springs 661,674 

phosphate  rock 635,546-547 

South  Dakota  granite 208.223 

gypsum 677 

limestone 280-283.306 

mineral  springs » 661.674 

sandstone 284-286,278 

Southeastern  Ohio  petroleum  district 22, 76 

pipe-line  runs 78 

shipments 79 

Spain  ocher 641 

petroleum  exported  to,  from  United 
States ia-18 
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Spain,  pyritee 573 

salt 611 

Steatite.    (See  Soapstone. ) 
Btinesvllle,  Indiana,  oClitic  limestone  dis- 
trict       2W 

Stocks,  petroleum,  Appalachian  field 81 

ofBaku,Rua8U 136 

Lima-Indiana  field 74 

soatheastem  Qhio  district 8U 

Stone,  by  William  C.  Day 206-309 

prodnctlon  by  States 206 

varieties  produced  in  CJnited  States. .      206 
Stoneware  (and  earthenware),  value  of 

production  by  States 34ft-348 

Stony  Creek,  Connecticu t,  granite 233 

Strike  in  Welsh  slate  quarries  and  effect 

upon  industry  in  United  States  —     248 

Sulphur 657-572 

displaced  by  use  of  pyrites 675 

domestic  consumption 560 

exports  from  Sicily 5fi&-6e0 

Hawaii 684 

imports 562^568 

from  Sicily,  by  ports  and  years.  500-571 

new  foreign  sources 571 

Philippine  Islands 602 

prices 661 

review  of  the  industry 660 

Sulphur   and  pyrites,  by   Edward   W. 

Parker 556^76 

Sumatra,  petroleum 150 

Sweden,  clays 448-440 

analyses 440,466 

Sweden    and    Norway,    petroleum    ex- 
ported to,  from  United  States 14-18 

Talc.    (See  Soapstone.) 

Tennessee,  clay  products 37(7 

limestone 280-283.306 

marble 238,230,246 

mineral  paints 642 

springs 661,674 

petroleum  field 96 

phosphate  rock 536,547-554 

analyses 551 

sandstone 264-286,278 

Terra  cotta,  Denmark 448 

ornamental,  value  of  production  by 

States 324-^28,330-^32 

Texas,  asphaltum 194 

cement 487,405 

clay  analysis 486 

products 871 

gypsite 584 

gypsum 577,578,581 

limestone 280-283,306 

mineral  springs 661,674 

I>etroleum 5,10,102 

fractional  distillation,  results  of.       105 

salt 588,501,503 

sandstone 264-266,278 

sulphur 558 

Tief enf ucha,  Bohemia,  clay  analysis 445 

Tile,  drain.    {See  Draintlle.) 

Tile  (not  drain),  value  of  production  by 

States 324-326,830-332 
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Tourmaline 606 

in  quartz.. 606 

Trinidad  asphaltum 196 

Tripoli 527 

Trdggendorf,  Germany,  clay,   composi- 
tion of 423 

Turkey,  opal 607 

Turquoise 604 

Tyler  County,  West  Virginia,  petroleum 

district 22 

Umber (537 

imports 640 

Underwood,  George  C,  quoted  on  occur- 
rence   of    marble    in    Pocahontas 

County,  West  Virginia 247 

Urugruay,  petroleum  exported  to,  from 

United  States 14-18 

Utah,  asphaltum 194 

cement 487 

granite 208,223 

gypsum 577 

limestone 280-283,306 

marble 238,239,246 

mineral  springs 661,674 

natural  gas 168,172,182 

pumice  stone 529,531 

salt 588,501,598 

industry 608 

sandstone 284-286.278 

sulphur 557 

Van  Ness,  William  W.,  quoted  on  petro- 
leum in  Africa 166 

Venetlanred 643 

Ventura  County,  California,  petroleum. .       99 

Vermont,  granite 208,223,236 

limestone .'...  280-283,306 

marble 238,239,246 

mineral  springs 661,675 

slate  248-254,283 

Virginia,  cement 496 

clay  analysis 486 

products 372 

granite 227 

hmestone 280-283,308 

mineral  springs 661,675 

sandstone 264-206,279 

slate 248-254,263 

Vitrified  brick,  Denmark 447 

Wales,  strike  in  slate  quarries  of,  and  ef- 
fect upon  industry  in  United  States .      248 
Warren  and  Forest  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, petroleum  district 19 

Washington,  limestone 280-283,308 

mineral  springs 661,676 

sandstone 264-286,279 

Washington  County,  Ohio,  petroleum  dis- 
trict        22 

Pennsylvania,  petroleum  district 20 

Waterf ord,  Connecticut,  granite 2^13 

Well  records,  Appalachian  oil  field 38-46 

Indiana  petroleum  field 91-96 

Lima,  Ohio,  district 66 

natural  gas 173 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio  oil  fields 54 
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Well  records,  Russia 129 

southeastern  Ohio  district 81 

West  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  firranite.     2!)7 

Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  granite 284 

Westerwold,  Germany,  clay  analyses 430 

West  Virginia,  clay  products 373 

limestone 280-283,306 

marble 238,230,246 

mineral  springs 661,676 

naturalgas 168.172,181 

oilfield 8,55-59 

petroleum  field 22 

salt 588,691,693 

sandstone 264-266,279 

Wetzel  County,  West  Virginia,  petroleum 

district 23 

Whetstones 520 

White  granite  ware,  value,  by  States. .  346-348 

White  lead 645 

imports 647 

prices 648 

Wiesau ,  German  y,  clay  analyses 432 

Wisconsin,  cement 495 

clay  analysis 486 

products 374 

granite 227 
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Wisconsin,  limestone 280-283,306 

mineral  paint 642 

springs 061,676 

quartz 657 

sandstone 264-266,279 

Wladimirowka,  Russia,  clay  analysis 453 

Wolff,  Prof.  J.  E.,  quoted  on  composition 

of  granite  from  North  Jay,  Maine . .     218 
Wood  County,  West  Virginia,  petroleum 

district 26 

Woolsen,    Ira    H.,  quoted  on  crashing 
strength    of    South    Dover,    New 

York,  marble 244 

World 's  production  of  asphaltum 200 

gypsum 585 

ocher 641 

pyrites 573 

salt 610 

Wyoming  gypsum 577 

petroleum 5,10,106 

sandstone a84-386;280 

Yellow  and  Rockingham  ware,  value  by 

States 346-348 

Zettlitz,  Bohemia,  kaolin  analyses 436-438 

Zinc  white 649 

Imports 660 


